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BUDDHA ON THE VIJJIAN REPUBLICS 


{Buddhas dialog W'iti Ananda cndte mUskitts oj Vaii^li. m presemt of 
somt Lichhavi prioeei). 

And the Blessed Otu said to him: ^Hwe yott heard., Asuiiida, that site Vijjtans 
{Ccnfideracy of Republic at VeiSli) held futi and frequent puhlk assemblies?' 

'Lord, sa 1 have heard*t replied he. 

'So long, Anatida*, tejoiaed the Blessed One, 'as the Vij}iotss hold these fuil and 
frequent public assemblies; so long way they be expected uotto decline, fcuf to prosper,' 

{And in the like manner questioning Ananda, atid reeeivi^ a similar reply, the 
Blessed One declared asfallours the other conditions urhich toould ensure the welfxe 
of the Vijjian confederacy.) 

^So long, Anattda, of the Vijfians meet together in concord, and rise in concord, 
and carry out their undertakings jh ameord — so long as they enaes nothing not 
Artady estMished, abrogate nothing that has bem already enacted, and act in aecar- 
with the ancient institutions of the Vijjtans as established informer days — so 
long as they honour and esteem and revere and support the Vijjian elders, and deem 
it a paint of duty to hearken to their words — so hong as no women or girls belonging 
to their clans ast detained among them farce or abduction — so long as they 
honour and esteem and revere and support the Vijjian shrines in town or cemntry, 
and allow not the proper offerings and ntes, as formerly given and performed, 
to fall into desuetude — so long « the rightful protection, defence, and 
support shAl be fully provided for the Arahats among them, w that Arahmsfiom 
a may enter the realm, and the ArAtats dteran may live at ease —so long 

may the Vijjtans be expected not W decline, but to prosper' 

Then the Blessed One addressed VassSkara the Brahman, and said: 

‘When 1 was owe staying, O Brahman, at VAsSli at the Sarandada Temple, I 
ffliff the Vijjians these conditions of welfare; and so long as these conditions shall 
contittue to exist among the Vsjjians, so ftfiif as the Vijjians shall be well rutnitfeJ 
in those conditions, so long may we expect them not to decline, but to prosper. 

From Iht MiASpanrJbiOna SuHam (in Ptafi), di. I tf the D(ffta SH^fa (Part tl), 
f( tW by N- Jf. H-A, (BanAaf. 193d}, pp. 60-62. 

Bislirk twruiMipnJhmihe Sanri if UttEoft. Vol. XI, ir^limd hr Mr. 
r. tv. Rhys Davids (Oxford, ISW). pp. Asoavmt^em of On 

Buddha', Pari n,lraiufatcdby Mans. T. W. and CAJ^. Bkys Daw* {Lpudan. 
mat. pp. 79-W. 


ZDUffij'Qji 3 ht: 140 tJiaaua 


HI jlLiinM ^ Ui'diitiMti lAt n\it!WiK X uilftkWS) 
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lUbVyiM >llHl tfklll ,&VuilillK V4tiW' IttliA DV b-M 'JWO bjmla *14111 luiL 

iiUni| iiriij^“n\biUk \U?l U^jjI (illiK^I to tVtHHipa\> 'p«Titi\flO) 

/btftvd vtftll 1 *ti1isJ.* 
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*Bi7wr 7lirp«^/i rfce fj ^j/i aiiemfi io narmtf th^ story of the peopk 
of Bihor in o brief ond simple rnomier. While the political and administratwe 
aspects ate dealt with^ the main emphasis in this b&ak is laid oh bou> the life 
of the people f owed in tlte economk, sodal, literafy^ artistic and aesthetic 
cbmtiefs during about three thousand years. 

It is a fascinaiing story^ H^ife Bihar is the land of Janaka, Yagnatfalkya 
and Gautama^ it is also the land of Mahabira and Buddha^ of Chmdragitpta 
and Chanakya, af Asoka and the Gupta Emperors^ From Videha, Magadha 
and Anga—andeni names of important parts of modem Bihar—radidted 
for centuries not only to all parts of India but also to distant regions of Asia., 
religionf philosophy^ arts and all that stands Jbr culture and doilised iif\ It 
is no OrXOggeration to say that for centuries the history oj India mas but the 
history of Bihar *mrit large*. 

In recent times too modem Bihar has responded splendidly to the call of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Vinobaji^ It is praiseiaorthy that about thirty scholars 
and artists from Bihar and other Stales haue coH)perated in the noble attempt 
to portray the fife of a whole people and made it into a most intereidng and 
readable work. 

I luelcome most heartily this worthy attempt and commend this book to 
all who arc interested in the story of a people luho hat/e made their humble 
contribution to history and would fain continue to do so^ 


Rajendsa Prasad 

9th June, I9J7 



FOREWORD 


Shri R- R. DiwakaRj when he was functioning as Governor of 
Bihar^ told me of his intetition to bring out a book on Bihar to be 
called * Bihar Through the Ages \ I liked the idea and encouraged 
him todoso. It is gratifying to see that he has heen able to edit 
and bring out the hook with the help and co-operation of eminent 
scholars. Such a book^ giving a broad survey of the State of Bihar 
from various points of vkWj can be of vety considerable help. Indeed, 
I think that it would be a good thing if other Statens aho had such 
surN'^eys made. 

In the old days we had various gazctteei^ which, in spite of 
deficiencies, were hclpfuh These gazetteers have become quite out of 
date, and a district is too small an area for any such survey. The 
whole problem had to be approached afresh from the proper point 
of view as well as for a much larger area, which now can only be a 
State. 

This is svhat Shri R* R, Diwafcar has done; and not only the people 
of Bihar, but many others in the rest of India should feel grateful to 
him for this labour of love. I have not had the advantage of reading 
through tlic manuscript, but I have seen some parts of it in proof 
sheets. This has indicated how comprehensive the book is, 

I hope that rnany people will profit by reading this book. 


Darjeeling, 

25 December 1957 
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GENERAL EDITOR'S NOTE 



MAY uiilizc this occastoTi to express my deep sense of humility 


while presenting this work to the pcoplcj to take the reader 


X. into my confidence and to thank those who have helped me in 
the speedy execution of this work, 

I first conceived the plan for the publication of Bihar Thraugk 
the Ages as long ago as December 1954. The nature and scope 
of the work was somewhat different from those of books on general 
history. It may be said that the actual work began after discussions 
in a meeting (19 July 1955) at Ranchi^ in which, among others, 
ShriK.B. Sahay, the then Revenue Minister, and Shri M. P. Sinha, 
the then Information Minister, Dr A,. S. Altekar, Dr K. K. Datta, 
Shri K. K.. Saran, Deputy Secretary, Education Department, Shri 
P. C. Roy Choudhury andShri L. P. Singh, the then Chief Secretary, 
Bihar, were present. A sub-committee consisting of the Secretary, 
Education Department, Dr A. S. AUekar and Dr K. K. Datta with 
myself as the Chairman and Genera] Editor, was formed for the 
execution of the plan. An elaborate synopsis was draw-n up and it 
was decided to invite well-known scholars in Bihar and outside, to 
contribute to the work. The actual writing of the book may be said to 
have started with the arrival of the first manuscript on 24 April 1956, 
As the work proceeded, it was found that sometimes very' little or 
almost no material was available in connection with some periods, 
especially the medieval one, and also some subjects. Nothing daunt¬ 
ed, the scholars tried to collect as much material as was available 
and possible, and in most cases, submitted their contributions almost 
in record time. It w'as this promptness on their part and their readi¬ 
ness to co-operatc with me that made my work as General Editor 
far more easy. I had to do my part in a somewhat exacting manner 
as T had to attend to uniformity of language, to proper proportion and 
length of articles according to importance of the subjects, to linking 
up of chapters and sections, and by and large, to see that there was 
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a unity of impression within the Uniiied number of pages which wc 
had prescribed for ourselves. All this sometimes involved writing or 
rewriting several pages. 1 must confess that the work was very tiy^ing 
and even tiring; but at the same time I must say that it was always 
interesting and assuring^ since I knew that I tarried ufith me the full 
conddence of all the writers. 

In the editing of the whole work, I must specially ackjiowkdge 
tlic sincere and wholC’hcarted assistance of Dr A. S. Altekar and 
Dr K, K. Datta. Next to them, those who helped me in editing 
were Dr R. S. Sharma (ancient period}j Prof. S. H. Askari 
(medieval period)^ and Prof, Sachchidananda (modem period). 
However^ as General Editor I must hear the entire responsibility 
of editing the book as it has emerged finally in the present 
form. 

Here I must add thatShri R.S. Raoj Shrimatl Rukminl Gadagkar, 
Prof. A. N. Bandjee^ Shri. J. S, Jha and Shri A. C. Mukhcijl 
have helped me generally in various ways in editing the 
book. 

From the very beginning, we were clear in our mi nds that the book 
was to be written for tfic general reader. Therefore, controversies 
which would have been confusing, and footnotes which would have 
been cumbersome, have been avoided. For those who would like to 
study the subjects more deeply, a somewhat exhaustive bibliography 
lias been provided at the end. A glossary also has been given for 
the convenience of readers. 

Before T take up the very pleasant task of acknowledging the help 
of all those who have contributed to the success of this somewhat 
arduous undertaking, I must thank most heartily Dr S. K. Sinha, 
the scholarly Chief Minister of Bihar, for having appreciated the 
plan and agreed to sponsor the publication, on behalf of the 
Government of Bihar. 

1 am profoundly indebted to Dr Rajendra Prasad, our beloved 
President, for blessing this effort by a special message in his own 
handwriting. 

There arc no words which 1 can find to thank Pandit Jaw'aharial 
Nehru, who encouraged mein this wort almost from the beginning 
and agreed, in spite of hts heavy preoccupations, to write a forew'ord 
for this book. 

I have very great pleasure in acknowledging the valuable 
contributions of the following scholars to this boot;— 
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Prof. A. A. DrainVI, Head of the Department of Urdu, Patna 
University. 

Prof. A. F. Haidrr, Department of Persian, Patna University. 

Prof. A. S. Altek^vr, Head of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, Patna University. 

Prof. A. Mannas, Department of Persian, Patna University. 

Dr. B, B, Misra, Director of State Archives, Patna. 

Dr. B. P, SiSHA, Reader, Department of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, Patna Univereity. 

Dr. Biskwanath Prasad, Head of the Department of Hindi, Patna 
University. 

Dr. Basudeva Upadhyaya, Department of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, Patna University. 

Prof H. M. Jha, Head of the Department of Philosophy, Patna 
University. 

Dr. H. L. Jain, Director, Vaishali Institute ofjainology and Ahimsa. 

Dr. H. R. Ghosal, Department of History, L.S.Co]lcge, Muzaffarpur. 

Dr. I(^B.AL Hussain, Head of the Department of Persian, Patna 
University. 

Dr. J. N. Sarkajl, Deputy Director of Education (General), 
Bihar. 

Dr, K, K. Basu, Head of the Department of History', T.N.J. College, 
Bhagalpur. 

Dr. K. K. Datta, Head of the Department of History, Patna 
University. 

Shri Krishnadeva, Superintendent of Archaeology', Bhopal. 

Shrl I<. P. Singh, i.c.s.. Special Olhecr, Ministry of Home Affairs, 
Government of India. 

Prof. N. V. Sharma, Department of Hindi, Patna University. 

Dr. P. Dayal, Head of the Department of Geography, Patna 
University. 

Dr. P. L. Vaidya, Director, Mithila Sanskrit Institute, Darbhanga. 

Sbri RADttA Mohan, Principal, Government School of Art, Patna. 

Shri Ranckor Prasad, i.a.s.. Secretary to Government, Development 
Department, Bihar, 

Dr. R. C. Mazumdar, Professor of Ancient Indian History and 
Cbjilture, Nagpur University. 

Dr. S. C. Chatterjee, Head of the Department of Geology, Patna 
University. 

Prof S. H. .Askari, Professor of History, Patna College. 
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Prof* Sachchidasanda, Head of the Department of Anthropolog>', 
Ranchi College. 

Prof. S. K. Sahaswati, Department of Ancient Indian History and 
Cnlture^ Calcutta University. 

Dr, S. K, SiMHA, Chief Minister of Bihar, 

Shri SiVAPUjAN Sahay, Secretary, Rashtrabhasha Parish ad, Patna. 
Dr. S. Mukherjee, Director, Nava Nalanda Mahavihara, Nalanda. 
Dr, SoPHAKAR Jha, Head of the Department of Maithili, Patna 
University. 

Dr. SvKUMAR Sen, Head of the Department of Bengali, Calcutta 
University. 

Dr, T, P. Chowohury, Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Patna 
University. 

Shri Upendra Maharathi, Director, Institute of Industrial Design, 
Patna, Bihar. 

As regards maps and pictographs, 1 am indebted to Shri Ranchor 
Prasad, i,a.s., Secretarj' to Government, Development Department, 
Bihar, and to Shri N. C. Bole, Regional Planning Officer, Deve¬ 
lopment Commissioner’s Department, Bihar, both of whom took 
special pains to draw maps which were needed for this book. 

Special thanks are due to the following for the supply of photo¬ 
graphs and drawings which were required, for Illustrating the 
work:— 

Department of Archaeology, Central Government, New Delhi. 
Geological Survey of India, New' Dcllii. 

Bihar Tribal ResHmreh Institute, Ranchi. 

Films Division, Ministry of Information & Broadcasting, 
Bombay, 

Damodar Valley Corporation, Calcutta. 

Kosi Project Department, Patna, 

Messrs Tata Iron & Steel Company, Ltd, Jamshedpur. 

Mewrs Sindri Fertilizers &. Chemicals, Ltd, Sindri. 

Director of Public Relations, Bihar. 

K, F, Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna. 

Khuda Baksh Oriental Public Library, Faina. 

Golden Jubilee Commemoration Number: .Acharya Ramlochan 
Saran (who also supplied two blocks), Darbhanga. 

Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New Delhi. 

Dr A. 5. Altekar, Patna. 
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Dr K. K. Datta, Patna. 

Prof. S. H. Askari^ Patna, 

I am highly obliged to Shri Upctidra Maharathi for the painting 
of 'Outskirts of Vaiiali; Lichchavi Princes, Buddha and Ananda’, 
which he did specially for this book. My thanks arc due to him aho 
for the cover design, the endpapers of the covers, the tail-pieces and 
so on. 

I have the privilege and pleasure to record my grateful thanks 
here to Dr. Zakir Hussain, my successor and the present Governor 
of Bihar, who has evinced very great interest in the publications 
of this book, since his taking office. 

Last but not least, Messrs Orient I^ngmans Private Ltd, of 
Calcutta deserve all the thanks that I can give them for taking very 
keen interest from the very beginning and for putting forth their full 
effort to bring out the book in as neat a form as possible and as quickly 
also, 

I have nothing but ample thanks for Lt.-Col, G, S. Bhatuagar, 
my Secretary, and his subordinates in the office, who have toiled 
hard and often beyond their time and capacity to expedite the pro¬ 
duction of this work. 

1 have only to add that there have been so many who have 
shared the burden with me that it is likely I have not mentioned 
all their names. To them too are my thanks due in no lesser degree. 

But more than any thanks oracknowtedgements, I am sure that the 
participants will have the satisfaction of having taken part in the 
production of a work which ivas worthy of one s effort. 


Banoalor£ 

I. IL 1958 


General Editor 
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INTRODUCTION 


O R ages, history has only meant a succession mostly of political 



events and a story of kings and dynasties who were supposed to 


jL he responsible for those events. Recently, however, the science of 
history has developed a far broader outlook. Instead of focussing its 
attention on politicians and statesmen, warriors and diplomats, history 
is trying to interpret events and the development of culture in terms 
of the forces working in the respective social groupings. This does not 
mean that tlic importance of the actors on the stage of history has 
in any way diminished. The heroes of history have their owm appeal 
to readers as persons with some particular powers and ability. 
Historians however, while giving great indivitiuals their due, have 
begun to think in terms of the causes, economic and social, that 
move masses of men to action in different fields of social endeavour. 
They arc now giving greater Importance to the elemental urges. 

Bihar Through the Ages does not attempt so deep a probe into 
the forces that have been acting in this part of the country. Probably, 
as a preliminary step, far more material presented in a classified 
manner may be necessary for taking up that task. But certainly this 
attempt here has made one departure. Instead of giving prominence 
and concentrating on the political liistory and administration of this 
area, ii has taken care to give far more space and importance to the 
running story of the socio-economic and r el igio-acs the tic activities 
of the people inhabiting Bihar, 

When I came to Bihar about six years ago, I was naturally a^ious 
to know everything about Bihar, its people and their doings in the 
past and the present. I knew, no doubt, something about the great, 
heroic, religious and other mighty figures that have played their 
noble part in the history of Bihar and have deservedly occupied a 
very prominent place in the history of India, and sometimes even in 
the history of the world. But to my disappointment, I found that it 
was not possible to get all the information that I w'anted about 
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the people of [his slate in one place and in the form of a continiions 
siorVj spotlighting the important features of the land and its people^ 

I therefore thought of planning a book in w^hich a general reader can 
find what he wants to know and what is worth kno^ving about the 
whole State and its people, I am glad to say that this plan was wel¬ 
comed whole-heartedly by Dr K. Suihaj and scholars came for¬ 
ward most willingly to lend a helping hand- 

I thought that the objective of such a publication should he to 
acquaint every Biharj with the story of the whole past of the people 
ofBihar^ and at tliic same time be able to convey to all others a pano^ 
ramie view of Bihar and its people., and what they have been doing 
during the last three millenia* It is didicult for me to say w hether this 
objective has been completely fulfilled. But I can certainly say, 
that with the limc at their disposal and with the material that w^as 
available^ the dozens of scholars that have contributed to this work 
have tried to present an unbroken story of the people of Bibaij 
giving more proTninence to their social^ economicj and cultural life* 

There 15 no doubt that the whole of India has always presented 
itself, both to Indians as well as to outsiders^ as an integral whole. 
VVhatever the diversities of race, religion, language^ customs and 
mannersj there has alw^ays reigned supreme a fundamental unity 
which made people think of the whole of India as one entity wih 
one psyche or personality* To use a familiar term, India has *a 
genius^ of her own and Indians culture has been continuous, viuil, 
and even now^ crcalivc in the various fields of human activity. During 
its long history'* India has had some invaders from outside who 
tried to impose their own culture on her* India had intemai sehistns 
os well. She is also noted for a number of empires^ w'hich some- 
times extended to ihe limits of the whole of India and at other times 
only to certain big portions ofit* But in spite of these political and 
other vicissitudes* what has persisted like tJie mighty river GangeSj 
is the silken thread of Indian culture which Is sdU binding tltc varied 
people of the vrhole of India, from Kashmir to Cape Comorin and 
from Cutch to Assam. This thread has been unbroken and has been 
persistent, but for the fateful partiuon which has sought to build 

II separate culture in a pan that was India but eleven years ago. 

While what I have said above is Iruc of the whole of rndia* it is 

equally true tliat the people living in dillcrent regions of India have 
certain characteristics which mark them off from the people in the 
iieighhouring regions of the country, All these peoples have enriched 
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Indian culture by cci tain pccullenities and coniributions of their own, 
Whilcj thereforej it would be pretentious and unreal to speak In 
terms of Bihar history and Bihar culture or FaraU history" and 
I'amil culture^ as separate from and i tide pendent of Indian history' 
and Indian ciiUurej it is cenaiiily realistic and very helpful 
to know ivhat part these people^ differing and yet one wiili 
the whole of India^ have played in their own way in htstnryj and at 
the same time contributed certain strains and eharacieristlcs to 
Indian culture as a whole. In faci^ there are no provincial cultures 
or linguistic cultures as such^ separate and different from Indian 
cuUurcH. At the same time, it is true that the contribution of these 
different regions can be distinctly marked and traced and their 
contribution to Indian culture recognized and appreciated. 

I'hts book, therefore, is trjdtig to play the humble part of pointing 
out that on the mighty and brilliaiu canvas of a vsist and varied India, 
Bihar too has added some colour of Its own tvhich is in tunc with 
the eternal tradition of Indians Dharma, and has thus justified its 
own existence* It is often said that ’^unity in diversity^ is the key to 
the underslanding of the huge country' that India certainly is. But 
this unity and diversity arc inseparable and inextricable. If 
anyone tries to think in terms of his own region or his own 
language in India as separate from and irrespi^etivc of its 
connections with India a$ a wholej I think he is trying the 
impossible. Ii is like trying to cui the very lup-root that carries 
the vital sap lo the other roots and branches of the same tree. 
■Vs in the postj even today and also in the futurcj contimiily:, sccuriiy 
and prosperity of every' India, every people of India along 

uith their language and culiurc, depend entirely upon the unity of 
the whole of India and upon the emotional as well as rational 
realization that the interests of all peoples in India are one and 
indivisible. 

It is true that the day is fast coming when we must Uiink in Icrms 
of human culture as a whole rather than any national or regional 
culture in isolation. But even then, it is necessary to understand how 
and in what way these regional cultures are related to each other 
and correlated with one global human culture* It is only from that 
ixjini of view that w^c look upon Indian culture as one entity,, whik 
peculiariiies as manifested in different regions are but iributanes 
to the single stream of her cukure. It is only this perspective which 
can save ys not only from parochialism hut also from ignorance and 
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prejudice. This outlook alone can enable us to view things in their 
true relationship. 

Bihar Through ike Ages naturally deals much more with the 
past story' of Bihar than with the present happenings. Tn fact, the 
story has been brought only up to 1947. What has been added, on 
is only an indicative outline rather than the treatment of the subject, 
since we are all so familiar with it. This need not lead anyone to think 
iliat the past should be given greater importance than it deserves. 
The past, of course, is with us and we must know' it if we have to Jive 
in the present and also to carry ourselves on to the future. In fact, 
the past, present and future arc a single stream of time which we 
artificially mark off for the convenience of our ow n limited thinking 
faculties. We have to understand the past, act in the present with 
that knowledge, and have a vision of the future which would draw 
us onwards and forwards. 

It is obvious that this book could neither be complete nor fully 
satisfying. In the very nature of thin^, this could be but an honest 
attempt and nothing more. But certainly this first attempt can faci¬ 
litate tlie next attempt towards the presentation of far more details 
with greater accuracy and completeness. I would even go to the ex¬ 
tent of suggesting that there should be an Encyclopsedia of Bihar 
which deals with every item concerning the land and its people 
and their activities throughout the three nullenia, for wliich 
something in the nature of records and traditions are available. 
It is only then that scholars in Bihar would have the satisfaevon of 
presenting to Biharis what they should really kuow, and to others 
wliat they should know about Bihar. It is only then that a philosophy 
of Bihar’s history can be attempted. 

However, let us be satisfied if this humble and pioneer aitempt 
rouses the ambition of far more gifted writers to complete the work 
ihathas been hardly begun. 1 am sure that the present contributors 
will feel amply repaid if this attempt is appreciated as a first attempt 
and efforts arc made in the future to see that a fuller story is soon 
written. 


GEOLOGICAL EVOLUTION 


I T is but natural that maD should b« more aware of his immediate 
environment than of the somewhat remote causes which lie at 
the back of that environment. He is constantly in touch with the 
atmosphere around him. His activities are mostly carried on on the 
surface of the Earthj in the midst of streams and mountains, sur> 
rounded by varied flora and fauna, and among his ovi-n people. He 
uses a variety of minerals which are taken out of the depths of the 
Earth. But the common man hardly realizes that he is mainly a 
product of his environment, and that he is being influenced every 
moment and in all sorts of ways by vast cosmic and geological 
processes. 

However, it is some consolation to know that,unlike other animals, 
and far more than them, man is endowed with the faculty of knowing 
and understanding, and, to a certain extent, of manipulating things. 
He can justly claim to do what other living beings cannot, namely, 
to try to influence his environment to his best advantage. 

Man’s quest after knowledge has been constant and at the same 
time insatiable. He has always yearned to know the laws of the objec¬ 
tive world of the senses and he has been equally eager to dive into the 
subjective world of his own consciousness. This double quest is far 
older than the Rigceda, the earliest recorded human poetry, which 
asks * Who knows about the birth of the Crcator himself ? ’ (Nasadiya 
Sukta X—129.) It is certainly earlier than the question in the 
Kempanisfiad, ‘By whom is the mind urged to mo'vc?’ In (act,man’s 
whole progress must be measured by the advance he has been able 
to make in knowing the inner and outer laws of nature, and the use 
he has made of that knowledge with a view to benefiting himself 
and hiunamty, physically, mentally, morally and spiritually. 

It may have been earthquakes which rnadc man Earth-conscious 
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in the first instance. The Earth under his feet, which seemed unshak¬ 
able, began to tremble. In some places it gaped, at others it belched 
out molten lava, scorching c\’crything that came in its way. It was 
an entjuiry into this phenomenon that ultimately led to the science of 
geology; that science which deals with the formation of the Earth s 
thin crust, the different hard strata of rocks and ores, and the age of 
the different types of vegetation and animal life which are entombed 
in the dead skin of the Earth. It has given birth to seismology, 
meteorology, glaciology, minerology, metallurgy and other sciences 
which directly promote human well-being. 

Geology is thus not something too remote, nor is it a hunt for a 
mirage. It is a systematic and scientific probe into larajitma, the more 
or less permanent stage on which the drama of life is enacted. It is 
true that the geological calendar is very different from our own. 
While man thinks in terms of years and centuries, the geologists speak 
in terms of millions of solar years. But it should be remembered that 
our globe itself is but a sideshow in stellar space; a mere precipitate 
of cosmic events on a scale beyond any measure. As compared with 
the astronomical calendar, which counts in terms of light-years, the 
Earth’s calendar is infantile indeed. 

In fact, someone has defined human civilization as an interlude 
between two glacial periods 1 This does not seem to be a mere met¬ 
aphor. It reminds us how much we are at the mercy of the natural 
forces which arc active all about us. Yet man is master, though in a 
limited sense, in a sphere of his own, namely, the moral sphere. Both 
the starry heavens above and the moral law within were mattere 
of the utmost wonder to Kant, the great German philosopher. It is 
that moral law which inspires man with faith and hope and leads 
him to the peace and joy that ' passeih understanding’. 

Though superficially geology seems to he a dry science, it has a 
romance all its own. Is it not interesting, for instance, to know that 
the Himalayas arc the youngest mountains and that they are still 
’ growing ’ ? Does it not exercise our Imagination to the utmost to con¬ 
ceive of the Ganga as ha'kdng once flowed west, as it is alleged, taking 
along with it the waters of tire Brahmaputra to the Arabian Sea 
instead of to the Bay of Bengal ? Yet these arc some of the things that 
geologists reveal to us. There are those among them who explain 
these phenomena in so interesting a manner indeed, that they almost 
make us sec them as in a documentary film in which Mother Nature 
herself acts and the geologists only supply 9, Turning commentary! 
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We have the sensation of peeping into (he cosmic cauldron that is 
boiling in the bowels of the Earth, or as though wc tvere having a feel 
of nature’s frigid alre, which can frcacc oceans in a matter of moments. 

The oldest geological formations of India arc found in the Chota- 
nagpur plateau of Bihar, just as the youngest are found in the northern 
plains, where they form, as it were, the last page in the geological 
history of the country'. In Chotanagpur we come across a portion of 
the oldest part of the Earth’s rocky crust. It is not possible to deter¬ 
mine the age of this land-surface. Part of it might have belonged to 
the primeval crust of the Earth when it first cooled and condensed 
from a liquid state. The crust was originally very thin, and molten 
rocks broke through it along vertical fractures forming w'all-like 
masses knowm as dykes, flooding the surface or forming volcanoes 
more often than in later geological periods. 

The spontaneous decay of radioactive elements provides us with 
precise methods of determining the age of the Earth independently 
of speculation. One of these methods is based upon the fact that the 
ultimate end of the decay of radioactive elements like uranium and 
thorium is lead. The age of uranium or thorium can be determined 
by the ratio of any of the radioactive elements in the decay series to 
the stable end-product lead, ‘since the amount of radiogenic lead 
found in it is a function of the amount of uranium or thorium 
now present and the time that has elapsed since the mineral first 
ciy'stallizcd.' 

Fortunately it is possible to distinguish bclw'een ordinary and radio¬ 
genic lead and the present rate of production of the latter is known 
with a remarkable degree of certainty. The problem in this method 
of dctcrminuig the age of the Earth is to find the time that has elapsed 
since the primeval lead began to be modified by radiogenic lead, but 
‘on the evidence at present available, the most probable age of the 
Earth is about 3,350 million years.* (Holmes.) 

After the solidification of the Earth’s crust, a longtime must have 
elapsed before the normal agents of w'eathering and erosion produced 
the first sediments from the W’car and tear of the rocks of the crust and 
deposited them in the shallow coastal and inter-contlncnta] seas. 
Conditions then gradually became favourable for the origination and 
development of life in the form of moving molecules of protein. The 
remains of life, both animal and plant, arc known as ‘fossils'. Each 
successive period of slow accumulation of sedimentary strata followed 
by local fluctuations, or upheavals^ or changes in the distribution of 
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iand and sea^ provider us not only with clues about the ancient forms 
of life on the Earth and the gradual evolution and extinction of many 
of them, but gives us a time-scale. This may be taken along with 
the rates of sedimentation. It must be home in mind that the geo¬ 
logical record is at best imperfectj for much of the strata, which are 
like the pages of an Earth-history, have been eroded away. The 
soundness of the time-scale based upon strata and fossils has been 
proved by modem radioactive methods, so that it has now become 
possible to assign definite or absolute ages in terms of years to parts 
of the geological record. 

The principal subdivisions of geological time as deduced from fossil 
evidence and from absolute age determinations from radioactive 
minerals are shown in the following table:— 
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The term ‘Archaean’ is used to refer to the oldest Pre-Cambrian 
crystal]! oc rocks of an area. 

The Pre-Cambrian is about five times as long as the whole of the 
Post-Cambrian. Life had developed in the Archaeozoic (archaic 
forms of life) and the Proterozoic (primitive Ufe},butas the organisms 
had no hard parts which could be preserved as fossils, the only traces 
of the life of these periods arc the tracks of worms and impressions 
of very rudimentary forms of plants and animals. The oldest Pro- 
Cambrian rocks, i.c. the older part of the Archaean, are mostly 
crystalline and do not con tain any evidence of the existence of life. 

It is from all these points of view and with this perspective that 
we may now' try to k^now something of the geology of Bihar, in the 
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making of wluch both the Himalayas and the Ganga have had an 
important hand. 


Physical Features 

Bihar may be divided into two major physiographic divisions^ 
namely, (t) the vast alluvial plains of the Ganga and her tributaries, 
and (I'l) the Chotanagpur plateau, which is made up of several smal¬ 
ler plateaus and dissected hilly country interspersed with valleys. In 
North Bihar, the plains are very extensive and stretch up to the foot¬ 
hills of the Himalayas, while in South Bihar the plains are narrower 
and the depth of alluvium becomes thinner until it abuts on the 
dissected foreland of the Chotanagpur plateau in the south and the 
Kaimur plateau, north of the Son, in the west, 

The southern fringe of the Himalayan foothill zone falls within the 
northern boundary of the State. 

Of thse broad divisions, the Chotanagpur plateau is the north¬ 
easterly projection of that vast plateau, Peninsular India. At one 
time it was joined to the plateau of Assam through the Garo hills. 
There is some difierence of opinion as to the date of the formation of 
the Rajmahal-Garo hills gap, which enabled the drainage of the 
Gangii'Brahmaputra system to enter the plains of Bengal, 

The Geological Past 

Peering into the darkties of the geological past in an attempt to 
reconstruct the history of Bihar, we find that the whole of the State, 
including the northern plains, formed a part of the ancient continent 
called by the geologists Gondwanaland, named after the kingdom of 
Gondwana, the land of the Gotids in Madhya Pradesh. We have no 
direct knowledge of the nature of the rocks which lie under the allu¬ 
vium of the Ganga basin, but must content ourselves with what we 
can envisage from the exposures of rocks in the foreland of the Cho ta¬ 
nagpur plateau and in the southern part of the Himalayas, where the 
older rocks of the Peninsula have been raised up together with newer 
strata. 


The Satpura Belt 

There are remains of at least t^vo ancient mountain chains, the 
older of which ran across Bihar towards Assam in a WSW.-ENE. 
direction as the contiauaiion of the Satpura range, for which reason 
it is considered as belonging to the Satpura cycle of mountain 
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Jwrmation. The other had its eastern termination in Bihar. This latter 
13 the Kaimur plateau, which is the eastern termination of the Kaitnur 
range of the great Vindliyan cycle of mountain-building. The iso¬ 
topic analysis of lead from an uranimte obtained from the pegmatites 
of Singarin the Gaya district gave an average age or953±40 million 
years. The pegmatites, carrying mica and other rare minerals, arc 
intrusive into the Satpura rocks, so that the age of the main mount.un¬ 
building period must ha%*e been even older than this. The determina¬ 
tion of age from a magnetite from Chaibassa in the Singhbhum 
district gave 970 million years. The Satpura range was younger than 
the Eastern Ghats, the north-eastern end of which lies just south of 
the Singhbhum district. Part of the Shillong series of old metamor- 
phic rocks in the Assam plateau has a Satpnra strike and part has an 
Eastern Ghats strike, so that the Eastern Ghats continued almost to 
the borders of Bihar and Assam. 

In between the Satpnra and Vindhyan cycles, there was another 
period of mountain-building in India when the Aravalli Mountains 
shaped tliemsclvcs Into a formidable range. This is known as the 
Delhi cycle. TheNallamalai range in the Guddapah district ofAjidhra 
was formed during this period,™ that this mountain-building period 
is also known as the Guddapah cycle. \ small basin of sedimentation 
existed in Bihar during this period in the Kolhan region of the 
district of Singhbhum. 

The granitic areas of the Chotanagpur region all intruded into 
the core of this ancient mountain chain, though the old sedimentary 
rocks have been highly metamorphosed and very much denuded 
through the ages. This period of the Earth’s history is known as the 
Archaean. More than ninety per cent of the area of Bihar south of 
the plains of the Ganga is occupied by Archaean rocks and, in the 
remaining tenth of die area, the basement Archaean rocks are 
overlain by sedimentary strata of the Vindhyan and Gondwana 
periods, the lavas of the Rajmahal hills of the north-east corner of 
the Chotanagpur plateau, and the Deccan lavas, which extend up to 
the western fringe of the State. 

The Dharwar System of Rocks 
The scdlmeiiiary fades ot the Archaean system of deposits have been 
loosely grouped in India under the name Dharwar, after the Dharwar 
district of Kamatak w-here these rocks were first recognized. These 
were the first formed sediments to be deposited in the depresrions and 
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hollows of the primeval crust. This granitic or gncissic crust has^ 
how^c^'cr^ not been located anywhere in the Chotanagpur region. It 
has been rc-melted and^ w-^Ith the accession of fresh igneous materials 
from within the crust;, has been reborn as a new magma which deve¬ 
loped intrusive contact with the overlyitig sedimentary strata and 
obscured the previous relationship. The Dharwar system of rocks 
is best developed in the Singhbhum district of Bihar and in the 
western pan of Maubhum^ the southern margin of tlie Ranchi 
platcaUj the northern fringe of the Ghotanagpur plateau and iu 
the Santhal Parganas. 

The component rocks in the Singbhum district and in the Mayur- 
bhanj and Keonjhar districts in the adjoiniog parts of Orissaj are 
great masses of quartzites interbedded with thick masses of iron ore, 
the whole being known as banded bacnuitite-quariaitej or jasper^ 
This is the most important source of iron ore in India. The other 
rocks are phyllitcs, schists, conglomerates and tuff. Owing to their 
richness in iron ore^ these strata have been grouped under the name 
of the Iron-^re series. In some places the phyllitcs have been partly 
replaced by tnangaticsc ores and constitute manganese-ore deposits^ 
Mica-schists arc the predominant native rocks of the Bihar mica 
belt. There are various types of schists which represent altered 
sediments, together with many hornblende schists and gncbscs 
which represent igneous material. The Parasnath hill consists 
largely of garnetiferous pyroxene quartzites with a core of 
granitic gneiss. In the Archaean tract round the Jharia co^eld in 
this neighbourhood, are several dykes of more or less metamor¬ 
phosed dolerite represenLing a phase of basic intrusion. Qpartzites, 
slates and phyHites again form hill ranges along the northern edge 
of the Ghotanagpur plateau as in the Bhiaura, Gidhaur, Sheikh- 
pur a and Rajgir hills, and the KJiarakpur hilL The Luckeesami 
hill is made of a metamorphosed conglomerate overlaid with 
quartzite. 


Granite 

Everywhere in the world the larger granite intrusions known as 
batboliths are associated wdth fold mountains. The folding and up* 
lift of the Iron-Ore series w'as accompanied by intrusions of granitCip 
which not only formed the core of these folds, but gave strength to 
the mountains and caused a further mciamorphism of the enclosing 
rocks. The granites are now^ exposed oter eictensive tracts owing to 
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tbc 3 gc 4 ong denudation to which these ancient fold mountains have 
been subjected since thdr very formation. 

In the Singhbhum district there arc several outcrops of granitic 
rocks whichj in view of their difTerent textures, variation of mineral 
composition and degree of metamorphism, have been given difTer- 
ent regional names such as the Chotanagpur giunite-gneiss, the 
Singhbhum granite and Chakradharpur granite-gneiss, the Arkasani 
granite of Khamwan and the soda-granite of the copper belt in the 
zone of shearing following the south-easterly trend of the rocks and 
ranges from Tatanagar eastwards. Of these, the Chotanagpur granite* 
gneiss occupies a small area in the Singhbhum district, but a 
larger area in the Ranchi, Santhal Parganas, Hazaribagh and Man- 
bhum districts- These granitic intrusions may either be of the same 
age, or they may have closely followed each others The Ranchi and 
Hazaribagh plateaus are flanked by the denuded outcrops of old 
sedimentary' rocks which have been so highly metamorphosed and 
impregnated by granite injections as to make them look like granites. 
The Chutupalu range, up through which the motor road to Ranchi 
wends its w^ay, b a relic of the old fold-mountain of the Archaean 
period. 


The Cuddapah System 

Thenexthigherformationinthe geological scale in India h known as 
the Cuddapah sy^stem, after its type area in the Cuddapah district of 
Andhra. The Cuddapah sy‘3tern of rocks is separated from the Archa¬ 
ean formations by a profound time-gap, so that while the Archaean 
rocks arc highly metamorphosed, the younger Cuddapah rocks are 
unmetamorphosed sandstones, shales and limestones which rest uncon- 
formably on the eroded surface of the older rocks. In the Singhbhum 
dbtrict, the Cuddapah system of rocks is know n as the Kolhan series 
consisting of sandstones, shales and limestones, beginiLmg with a 
basal conglomerate. Kolhan sandstones ean be seen in Chmbassa 
resting upon an eroded surface of Singhbhnm granite. 

The Vendhyan Strata 

Younger than the Cuddapah system of rocks arc the strata of the 
Vindhya mountains, known ns the Vindhyan system. The Vindhyan 
rocks occupy a small area in the extreme north-western part of Bihar 
betw een Sasaram and the Son valley which forms the eastern end of 
the Kaimur plateau* The strata are almost horizontal, which h an 
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uidication of bltick uplift without much folding* Towards the west 
they have been even more gently folded. The top of the Kaimur 
plateau is built of the Kaimur sandstones, shales and quartzites of 
die Kaimur series which is the lowest division of the Upper Vindh- 
yans. The Lower Vindhyan strata, known as the Semri series, are 
exposed in the Kaimur scarps, which extend westward from Sasaram 
to the watershed between the Sort and the Narbada for a distance 
of about 340 miles. In Bihar, the scarps overlook the Son valley from 
the north; but south of the Son, the lowxr stages of the Semri scrira 
form low hills which merge into the gneisses of the Gaya and 
Palamau districts. The lowermost beds of the Semri scries consist of 
limestones with a basal conglomerate about two thousand feet thick. 

This is followed by a thick scries of alternating limestones and 
shales known as the Rohtas stage. It is this limestone which forms the 
basis of the cement industry of Dalmianagar and Madhya Bharat. 

After the uplifting of the Vindhyan system of deposits, the sea 
finally disappeared from India and an epoch of continental conditions 

set in, which, except for a local ingress of the sea along the Narbada 
valley and in Madhya Bharat, still continues. Shallow seas extended 
from the west over the region north of the central axis of the Hima¬ 
layas in the Spiti valley in Tibet, and in the Salt Range area. These 
were the forerunners of the Tethys sea which was to be the theatre 
of the next surge of mountain-building activity. 

Tue Upper. Carboniferous Glaciation 
From the close of the Viodhyan period to the end of the Middle 
Carboniferous there had been continuous land-conditioning with 
erosion, but without any deposition of strata. Therefore these chap- 
ten of the Earth’s history in Peninsular Indiaarc completely missing. 
In the Upper Carboniferous, about two hundred million years back, 
Goudwanaland experienced a glacial climate and much of it lay 
under a thick mantle of ice. Evidence of this continental glaciation 
is to be found in the presence of boulder beds containing pebbles 
and bouldcis of different rocks irith ice-marks and scratches, which 
form the base of the coal-bearing beds in certain parts of the co^- 
fields of Bihar. This glacial formation is an important datum-line 
in the geological record of India. It has been named the Talchir 
boulder bed, because it w'as recognized first in the 1 alchir district 
of Orissa. The Upper Carboniferous period in India is important 
for other reasons. It w'as a period of profound geographical changes 
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and powerful and extensive eaxdi-movemerits. The Isolated Cen¬ 
tral Himalayan seas were deepened and there w^as a maiine invasion 
of the great Mediterranean Sea from the west* This U the Tethj^ 
sea of the geologists which occupied the present site of the Himalayas 
from one end to the other* A thick pile of marine fossiliferous sedi¬ 
ments began to be deposited on the floor of this sea till the end of 
the EocenOj when those first upheavals took place w hich were to give 
birth to the highest moxmiain range of the globe* 

As has been mentioned already^ the Chotanagpur plateau exten¬ 
ded north in tliU dim past over what arc now" the Ganga plains^ and 
the waters of the Tethys washed the northern shore of Gondwana- 
land. 


The GoNDWASfA Coal BA5i;Nis 
While in the north a gigantic down-warping of the crust was taking 
place and letting in the sea, Gondw^analand svas aHected by earth- 
movements of a tensional type which tore it up into separate blocks. 
Large linear tracts of the country fell between parallel or sub¬ 
parallel faults to form a series of isolated depressions or rift valleys, 
roughly arranged indeflnite Lmes^ in each of w'hlch fresh-w^aterdepo¬ 
sits of a torrential type began to accumulate. These basins began to be 
connected by large sluggish rivers which wound their way eastwards 
from the high ground of eastern Madhya Pradesh. The Chotanagpur 
plateau was split into tw^o pordons by this scries of faults and the 
depressions thus formed arc now marked by the coalfleUb of Bihar 
and Bengal and the basin, of the Damodar* North of the Hazari- 
bagh plateau and the dissected uplands of the Gaya district was 
another basin of fluviatile deposition which extended northward 
round about the Tethys sea, so that Gondwana beds arc now found 
In the outer fringe of the Himalayas in the Darjeeling district and 
in Sikkim. In both places, coal has been found associated with 
strata containing plant fossils of the Gondwana age. It may not be 
out of place to mention here that some of the important drainage 
basins w'erc established during the Gondwana period and that later 
movements have only accentuated the old drainage pattern^ While 
the Dajnodar basin strikes almost w^est-cast w ith its string of coal^ 
fields, the Narbada-Son had a slightly north-easterly course and 
was connected with the Himalayan Gondwana basin. Other basins 
formed at this lime, such as the Mahanadi and ’Wardha-Godavari 
valle>"3j had north-west to south-east trends, and both have coalfields 
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associated with them. All these rivers passed through the breaches 
which were formed in the old Satpura chain. The system of deposits 
wliich accumulated in these basins constituted the Gondwana 

system of Indian geology. _ , , i 

As has been explained, the principal basins of the Gondwana 
strata arc distributed in an east-west belt, parallel to the general 
structural trend of the Archaean rocks which determined the drain¬ 
age of the Auranga-Damodar system with a divide (watershed) 
between them which connects the Ranchi and Hazaribagh platea^. 
From west to east there are six basins of varying areas, namely, 
Huiar, Auranga, Karanpura, Ramgarh, Bokaro and Jharia. The 
north-west corner of the Raniganj field, which is in the same general 

strike, also fails within Bihar. ^ 

The following table gives the classification of the Gondwana 

system as developed in Bihart— 
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There ate local unconformities In which the Karharbari stage may 
be missing. Betrveen the Raniganj scries and the Fanchet series there 
is a slight unconformity. 


Laterite 

In the western fringe of the State, in the Palamau and ^chi dis¬ 
tricts, some of the high plateaus or ‘ pats’, such as that of Nctarhat, 
rise to over three thousand feet above sea level and, being the 
most outliers of the Deccan traps, are capped by lavas. A small ^ck- 
ncss of the usual infratrappeans separates the traps from the i^chae^ 
basement. Capping these plateaus arc spreads of ^gl^kvel latentc 
containing valuable deposits of bauxite which is die source ol 
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aliimimuin. Similar *pats^ are those of Sirguja and Udaipurin Madhya 
Pradesh. This high-level late rite is of some geological antiquity and 
is perhaps of the Eocene age^ Much younger geologically is the low- 
Icv'cl laterite formed partly by the spreading-out of the detritus 
shed from the high-level laterite during the PleUtoccric to the Recent 
age, and pardy from the local alteration of the underiymg rocks. It 
is more siliceous and ferruginous than the high-level laterite. Low- 
level laterite is found at inter\'als along a belt on the western edge of 
the alluvial tract of the Ganga^ beginning at the eastern foot of the 
Rajmahal hills. In these hills there is an occurTcnce of high-level 
laterite at 1,655 feet above sea-level, which slopes gradually from the 
western scarp of the hills to the Iow4evd laterite bordering the plains 
of the Ganga to the cast. 

The SiwALtK System and the Formation of 
Ganga Basin 

Champaran district, in the extreme north-west corner of the Statc^ 
encroaches upon the Siwalik system of deposits of Tertiary fresh¬ 
water Ibrmadon which arc found along the entire length of the 
Himalaya mountains. Here the Someshwar range consists entirely of 
Siwalik sandstones and conglomcrateg. 

The alluvial deposits of die Ganga and her tributaries constitute 
the last chapter of the geological history, not only of Bihar, but of 
India. These deposits conceal beneath them the northern extension 
of the Chotanagpur plateau in Bihar and of Peninsular India as a 
whole, Vfhen the sediments which had accumulated in the Tethys 
sea began to be compressed, folded and raised up by the northerly 
movement of Peninsular India, the frontal portion of the latter sagged 
down owing to the pressure of the advancing and rising earth-w aves 
of the Himalayas. *1 he depression began to form in the Upper Eocene 
when the first Himalayan uplift had taken place, and reached its 
maximum depth during the second and main Himalayan upheaval 
in the Middle Miocene, This wide trough between the Vindliya- 
Kaimur highlands and the northern proto-Himalaya was then 
occupied by an arm of the sea in which was deposited the lower 
Tertiary (Eocene) nummulitic limestone. As this sea retreated after 
the Middle Miocene, it was gradually filled up by the Tertiary 
fresh-water deposits of India known as the Murree and Siwalik 
systems. 

Beyond the Siwalik front, the depression was converted into the 
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low flat plains over which the Ganga and her iribuiarics began to 
meander. The great liability to floods of the rivers of North Bihar is 
due to their still-persisting steep Himalayan gradlcn^j winch give 
llieni a high velocity during the period of heavy precipitation, and 
the sudden change from a deep V-shaped valley to a broad and 
shallow depression in the plain. 

The depression is deepest in the north and gradually slopes up¬ 
ward t o wards the Peninsular for eland of the south + Hecent boring for a 
tube-well at Patnashowed that alluvial deposits continue even below 
2,000 feet. Gravity suney by the oscillations of a pendulum shows 
that the depth of the alluvial deposits varies between 6,000 and 10,000 
feet. The alluvium of the Ganga plains can be divided into two sec¬ 
tions, an older yellow form, rich In kankar, of the Pleistocene age, and 
a newer and often darker one which is still in process of formation 
and is characterized by a scarcity or absence of kankar. In conse¬ 
quence of the relative elevation of theplains and the resultant stee^n- 
ing of the river gradients, the older alluvium is now suffenng erosion. 
The depression originally formed by the down-warpmg of the crust 
in front of the rising mountain must have been further accentuated 
by the load of deposits, since fluviatilcor river-borne dcj^its, such 
as those made by the Son, have been found at great depths “ 
hole samples for the construction of tubc-wcIls- Subsidence allowed 
furilicr deposition* 


The EAtiTHQ,UAKE Belt 

The trough is shallow at its two ends and deepest in its middle 
part in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. Further, the slope of the trough 
to the north is not smooth, for a gravity survey has shown that there 
are several corrugadons or ridges on is surface. The northern edge 
of the traugh, being the hinge zone between a subsiding area to the 
south and a rising area to the north, is also under much tectonic 
strain. It is therefore the site of lengthy fractures more or less paral¬ 
lel to the axis of the Himalayas. Farther south there are 
of fractures below the alluvium. The Bihar earthquake of 1934 was 
due to further movement along these sub-surface faulte, as epn 
central tract of the highest intensity extended from Sitamarhi to 
Madhubani, the central part of which suffered from extensive slump 
ing. There was another earthquake in Bihar about a century earlier. 
In fact, the earthquake belt of India runs along the northern margin 
of the plains. 
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Himalayan Uplifts 
From this it appears that there have been at least three phases of 
uplift of the Himalayas, The fii^t phase was at the end of the Eocene 
period, which drove back the Nummulitic sea of the Himalayan area 
and raised up the floor of the Tethys in one system of folds. The 
Nummulitic limestone is elevated at places to 15,000 feet and more. 
The second and more powerful movement came at the end of the 
Miocene period, which not only raised the main Himalayan chain 
further, but also raised up the Murrce-Kasauli scdimcnis into the 
lesser Himalayan zone. The last phase of the Himalayan upheaval 
came after the Slivalik epoch, as a result of which the Upper Siwalik 
strata are so tightly folded as to stand almost vertically, in some 
places being thrust over the younger alluvium. The periodic uplift 
of the mountains in the later part of their history was marked by a 
thrusting forward of their outer folds over the plains of the south by 
a aeries of reversed faults which are known as ‘boundary’ faults, 
since, in most places, they marked the outer limit of deposition of the 
Tertiary deposits. Kecent work in the Western Himalayas has shown 
that immense recumbent sheets from the inner range have moved 
forward and now rest over the newer rocks of the outer zone along 
gently inclined planes of faults known as thrust planes. These sheets 
arc known in the Swiss Alps as ‘ nappes *. The Alps and the Himalayan 
mountains, particularly the Western Himalayas, have many such 
similarities. 

,^ftc^ the conquest of Everest in 1953, the question of the exact 
height of the celebrated peak was again revived. The methods for 
the determination of height which were in use about a century 
ago have been improved upon and more refined methods of the 
instrumental observation of vertical angles are now used. Recent field 
obscr\'ations by the Department of the Survey of India have shown 
that the height should be revised to 29,023 feet, and that the heights 
of Kanchenjungha and Makalu should be increased by 30-36 feet. 
These higher values do not, however, indicate that the Himalaya 
mountains arc rising, for recent observations of the height of some of 
the lesser peaks do not show any measurable change in the value 
recorded early in the nineteen th century, Yet itshould not be assumed 
that the Himalayas have oome to rest after reaching their culmina¬ 
tion in height. A century is too short a period for such changes to be 
noticed. The frequent earthquakes in the outer belt of the range 
and the river basins at the base of the mountains indicate a condition 
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of instability and movement. The rapid erosion of mountain ranges 
by glaciers and rivers causes an unloading which may result in 
further periodic elevation, just as an iceberg keeps its surface above 
water, in spite of melting, by constant vertical movement. 

Vet evidences of slow vertical movement are common in the outer 
Himalayan belt. In the region of the Tista valley, river terraces, 
covered' with gravels and boulders of Pleistocene and recent age 
rise gradually towards the nortli, and some even rise to a height of 
300 feet above the floor of die valley. A slight warping is noticeable in 
the terraces and this also suggests compressive movement. 

It will have appeared from the foregoing account that the most 
important geological formations from the economic point of ytew 
are the Archaean sedimentary rocks with their deposits of iron 
ore, manganese ore, limestone, dolomite, byanlte, china day, stea¬ 
tite and building and other stones. Among the igneous rocks of the 
Archaean period, cliromtte, asbestos and pot stone arc associated 
with uUravasic intrusive rocks of the pcridouic family- vanadium 
and titanium-bearing magnetites are found in basic rocks such ^ 
gabbro; mica and various rare minerals, including atomic minerals, 
are found in pegmatite veins; and copper, gold, apatite-ma^etitc and 
so on arc associated -with other granitic veins. The next important 
formation is the Gondwaua system, with its deposm of coal, fire¬ 
clay, china clay, sandstones and glass sand. The Vindhy an system of 
strata is rich in limestone, sandstone, shale, glass sand, and pyntc^ 
The latcrite formations yield bauxite, m^anese ore, iron ore and 
building stone, while the older alluvium is a source of k^kar, salt¬ 
petre and sodium sulphate, and the newer alluvium pro\'ides material 
for bricks and pottery. 


Minerals in Bihar 

The importance of Bihar as a source of economic minerals cannot 
be over-emphasized. Here the occurrence of the more important 
minerab will be described (in alphabetical order) although a large 
number of other economic minerals are found in small quantities in 
the Archaean rocks. Obviously the most important of them, even 
from the all-india point of view, both in quantity and qudity, are 
coal, iron ore, bauxite, mica, uranium-bearing ores, copper, fire-clays 

This is a phosphate which was used in the past m 
a fertilizer and in the manufacture of phosphoric pig-iron. T 
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mineral is to be found as veins and lenses in the schists along a zone 
of oonntry in ihe Dhalbhum sub-division extending for about 40 
miles from the eastern border of Saraikela to Khejurdari [22^ 24^^ Nt 
86* 34’ E). In some sections magnetite associates with it to form 
an apatite-magnetite rock together with some biotite^ chlorite and 
a little quartZj as from the Saraikcla border to Chander Bum, The 
granite which produced the veins is also responsible for copper mine¬ 
ralization along the same zone,and apatite-bearing lenses are found 
on the hanging wall-side of the copper lodes. In the apatite-magne¬ 
tite belt, apatite w'as for some years mined, for agricultural purposes 
and for iron, atNandup (22'’ 44'N: 86* 12'E),but the demand ceased 
owing to the importation of higher-grade phosphate from Egypt and 
Algeria, and on account of the discontinuance of the manufacture of 
phosphoric pig-iron for foundry purposes by the Iron and Steel Works 
at Kulti near Asansol. Magnetite is abundant at Pathargarha. 

Ashestat. TrcmoUtc asbestos (a fireproof mineral) which is inferior 
to chrysotile asbestosj occurs at several places in Saraikela (Bara 
Bana, Patka, Chota Dana) and Dhalbhum (Manpur, Digarsai). 
Chrysotile asbestos occurs, locally associated with the chromite- 
bearing ultravasic rocks of Roro and other places, near Chaibassa, 
Asbestos is used in the manufacture of corrugated sheets, which are 
fireproof and light, and of boards for laboratory purposes. 

Bauxite, Deposits of bauxite (the ore of aluminium) arc located 
along the edges of the scarps bordering the latcritc-capped plateaus 
in the Palamau and Ranchi districts. In Palamau, small deposits arc 
found on the Jamira Pat, west of Mahuadanr (23° 24' K: 84* 07' E), 
and Netarhat, but the deposits of the Ranchi district are the most 
important. These arc found in four distinct areas which have a total 
minimum estimated quantity of 4,400,000 tons of bauxite. The best 
deposits are on theBagni Pat near Lohardaga in the Ranchi district, 
where there is a minimum of about 5,000,000 tons associated with good 
quality clay, some of which resembles fuller’s earth. Other areas are 
Dudha Pat, Kulcha Pat, Khama Pat and Banjari Pat, besides the 
smaller pats having laterite caps. A recent estimate calculates the 
reserves of bauxite with 50% or more of Al^O, in the Ranchi and 
Palamau districts as being approximately 9,000,000 tons, out of a 
total of 25,766,000 tons for the whole of India. Deposits of aluminous 
laterite approaching bauxite have been found in the Kharakpur and 
other hills of the Monghyr district. 

The Indian Aluminium Company gets Its bauxite from Lohardaga; 
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this is concentrated to alumina at Muri on the Suvarnarekha river 
near the border of the Ranchi district. The metal is reduced by 
hydro-cIcctricity at Alwaye in Travancorc and the rolling tnlUs are 
at Belur near Calcutta, 

Chromilt* Chromite occurs in veins and bands in the ultrabasic 
igneous rocks which arc intrusive into the phyllites and slates of the 
Iron-ore series near Jojohatu, a village about eleven miles west of 
Chaibassa. The Tata Iron and Steel Company Ltd, used to obtain 
their supply from mines at Kitta Buru> but these have recently been 
abandoned as the deposits are almost exhausted. Deposits are nowa¬ 
days also being worked at Roro and Karakatakuti by another concern. 
It is mainly used in the manufacture of stainless steel, rustless cutlery, 
tools and machinery', and as a protective coating and in making dyes. 

Clays. .\n extensive industry' has grown up based on the various 
types of clays of Bihar. Fire-clays from which fire-bricks are made 
for use in furnaces, occur as beds beneath coal seams where the coal 
probably formed in situ. On the Jharia field, fire-clays arc found near 
the station and at Pathardih. Fire-clays arc also worked at Rajhara 
on the Daltonganj coalfield. A number of fire-brick and pottery 
works which use fire-clays have been established in Jharia coalfield 
at Kumardhubi and at other places. The Gondwana days are also 
used for ceramic wares. 

Beds of white clay 4 to 5 feet In thickness arc found in the Rajmahat 
hills, near Hura (24* 59' N: 97* 23' F.) and at other places along the 
w’Cstcm margin of the hills. Mangal Hat is w'cll known for the supply 
of clay for Bengal Potteries Ltd. It is obtained here by crushing the 
sandstone, w'hich has a clayey matrix;, and then washing out the clay. 

The richest kaolin deposits are found near Hat Gamaria (22* 1G' Nt 
85" 45' E) in the SInghbhum district, where they have been formed by 
the alteration of granite. These clays arc used for the porcelain and 
textile industries. There arc other workable deposits at Pirpahar in 
the district of Monghyr, three miles cast of Monghyx city, and a 
good quality kaolin has been reported from Nawadih (24* 47' N: 
86* 23'E). 

Coal. Bihar has a total of twenty-one coalfields, five of which lie 
along the western edge of the Rajmahal hills,nine along the Damodar- 
Auranga valley^s and seven in a paraUcl belt to the north. In the 
following list the coalfields arc grouped according to the districts in 
which they are situated :— 

MaKBtruM—■(!} Part of Raniganj, (2) Jharia, (3) Chandrapura; 

2 
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Hazaribagh —(4) Bokaro, (5) Ramgarhi (6) South Karaupura, 
(7) North Kamtipura {part in Palamau), (8) Itkhorij (9) Chopcj 
(10) Giridih; 

Palamag —(11) Aoranga, (12) Hu tar, (13) Daltonganj; 

Santhal Parganas— [ 14) Jaiiiti:,[15)Saliajuri, (16)KuiiditKaraja, 

(17) Brahmani, (18) Pachwara, (19) Chuparbhita, (20) Jilbati, 
and (21) Hura, 

The Jharia and Bokaro fields arc the most importantj the Giridih 
and Karanpura fields come next, while the remaining fields produce 
cither small quantities or none at all at the present time. 

The western end of the Raniganj coalfield, west of the Barakar 
river, lies in Bihar. 

The Jharia field covers an area of 175 square miles of which 105 
arc occupied by coal-hearing rocks. It now yields almost 40 per cent 
of India's total production, or about 13 million tons. 

Capper Ore. India is obliged to import considerable quantities of 
copper to supplement domestic production. Although copper ores 
arc known to occur in Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and Mysore, Bihar 
IS almost the only source of the copper which is produced in India 
at present (about 99-5%). Even now, after many years of working, 
she has a large reserve. At the close of the year 1954, the total ore 
rcscrv'Cs were esdmated at 3,369,286 tons, with an average assay 
value of 2*49 per cent of metallic copper. 

The copper belt, indicated by old workings, extends for about 80 
miles from Duarparam in the Kera Estate in Singhbhumdistrict, east- 
w*ards through Kharsawan and Saraikela, into Dhalbhum, where 
it curt'CS to the south-east through, the Rakha Alines and Miishabani 
and ends at Baharagora, The ores occur as veins in the granite and 
adjoining schists, and arc best developed along the zone of overthrust 
already referred to in geological histoiy. The chief mining areas 
are Mushabani, Badia and Raksha. 

Iron Ore. The mode of oecurrcnce of the iron ores of Singhbhum 
district have already been described. The enclosing rocks, knotvn as 
the Iron-ore series, form characteristic steep-sided ridges rising to 
between 2,500 and 3,000 feet. The lower ground is built of phyllitcs 
shales and lavas. The banded hacmaute-jaspers consist of alternating 
bands of Jasper, a form of silica, as well as haematite‘containing a 
variable amount of iron oxide. Both the iron ores and Jaspers arc 
very hard, and because of their unusual hardness they stand up as 
ridges and cliffs. The most important ridge runs for about thirty 
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miles from a point some three miles south-west of Gua (22’ 13'N: 85° 
23' E) in the Singhbhum disirict to the neighbourhood of Rontha 
in Bonai in Orissa, It b knossTi as the Iron-ore Range. There are 
three or four parallel ranges north of Gua which arc also capped by 
high-grade ore and there are several other large deposits in this 
area. The famous Noamundi mineSj which arc owned by Tatas, arc 
situated on the hill known as Kotamati Bum. The ore reserves 
amount to several thousand million tons. The Singhbhum district 
alone accounts for nearly half (45%) of the total Indian production 
of iron ore. In 1954 the production was 1,947,563 tons compared to 
the all-India total of 4,308,273 tons. 

Magnetite ores occur near Gore (23* 38' N: 85'58' E) in the Pala- 
mau district. Geophysical prospecting in 1947 led to an estimate of 
600,000 tons. Vanadiferous and titaniferous magnetite also occurs 
near Dublabera and Sindurpur in southern Dhaibhum. 

Kyanitt. Kyaniteisusedin thcceraraicsindustry,parucularly in the 
manufacture of refractory materials. It occurs along an eighty-mile 
belt, mostly along the northern side of the copper belt, VViihin this 
area, the most important deposit is in Kharsawan, while there are 
smaller ones in Saraikela, Jhar Govindpur in Sarai kcla and still 
smaller ones m several other places in the Singhbhum district. The 
LapsaBaru kyanitc deposit of Kharsawan is the largest in the world, 
with reserves of 500,000 to 750,000 tons to a depth of ten feet. 

Afartganese Ore. Themanganesedepositsof Bihar occur both in the 
Iron-ore series and the Kolhan series of Singhbhum district. Near 
Chaibassa, the basal sandstone and limestone of the Kolhan series 
have been replaced by manganese ore which occurs either as thin 
lenticlcs parallel to the bedding or as latcntic surface ore, commonly 
high in iron. In southern Kolhan and at Leda Bum, manganese 
ores occur in the phytlitcs of the Iron-ore series, associated in places 
with chert which has been replaced. The higher-grade deposits 
arc associated, with chert. The largest deposits arc lateritic, but the 
ore is of a high grade, Bihar's production Is roughly half a million 
tons compared to India’s total production of 19'5 million tons. 

Aftca. The mica industry of Bihar is of great importance not 
only to Bihar and India, but to the world. India is the largest pro¬ 
ducer of block mica and mica splittings, which amount to about 
80 per cent of the world’s supply. The Bihar mica belt runs for about 
eighty miles from the eastern side of the Gaya district across Hazari- 
bagh and into the Monghyr and Bhagalpur districts, with a width 
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up to twenty miles. The deposits are spread over an area of 1^00 
square nulcs. Bihar is noted for the excellent quality of its mica 
known as ‘ Ruby*, which is mineralogicaUy a muscovite. The skill of 
the Bihari labourer in trimming and splitting mica is well known. 
The largest production has come from the Kodarma area. Associated 
with mica in the pegmatites are many valuable minerals such as 
beryl, feldspar, apatite, and rare radium -bearing minerals. The 
foreign market, which has been adversely affected by competition 
from the Argentine, Brazil, Russia ami Canada, is likely to be 
stabilized by the introduction of mica standards under an agreement 
with the International Standards Organization. 

GTaphiU,Ftidsp&r a&dSteatite. These three minerals also arc found in 
Bihar in small quantities in dilTcrcnt places and are mentioned in 
the table at the end of the chapter. 

Mineral Springs of Bihar 
Geoh^cal Aiptets, Certain geological conditions are to be deduced 
from the vk'ay in which mineral springs arc distributed. Thus, when 
a group of springs occur more or less along a line, it Indicates a line 
of fault or dislocation. In the limestone region, springs may issue along 
solution channels or orifices along the joint planes, In the case of ther¬ 
mal springs, the source of the water is deeper than that of cold springs.. 

Distribution and Therapeutic Reputation, There are three main belts 
of mineral springs in Bibar; (i) the belt running more or less paTallc! 
to the coalfield boundaries, (ti) the belt around Rajgtr, and (ut) the belt 
around Monghyr. These springs cure skin diseases and digestive 
disorders, induce appetite and also cure rheumatism and gout, 

Hastflrihagh, Manbhunt and Ratamau Dbtricts. The hot sulphur springs 
at Charak, Jherbari, Shcopur and Tantloi in Manbhum district, at 
Jarom in Palamau district, and the K.avb'agandhwaiu series of alkaline 
springs in Hazaribagh district, are situated in the Archaean tenain 
in zones more or less parallel and close to the boundary of the Gond- 
wanas and are related to the post-Gondwana faulting. The hot 
sulphur springs of Surjakund and Duari in the Kazaribagh district 
arc also situated in the Archacans. 

Both the Patalsur spring on the Grand Trunk Road near the 
Barkatta Dak Bungalow and that at the summit of Parasnath are 
cold ones and are situated in the Archaean gneisses. 

Monghyr District, The springs of Monghyr district occur in a line 
extending over a distance of thirty miles or more along the strike of 
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the Kharakpur hills and^^ except for those at Fhillipskund aud Sita- 
kundj arc coniined to this regfion- 
Paina and Gaya Disiriits. The simple thermal springs of tlic Rajgir 
group which occur in Patna and Gaya districts emerge out of Archae¬ 
an quartettes. They occur in three distinct series^ (t) the Rajgir 
springs in Patna district^ (ii) the Tapoban springs, and [iii) the 
Agnikund springs of Gaya district* 

There arc more than a do^en springs on both sides of the Bctaml 
river at a distance of about a mile from Rajgir Kund Station. The 
Tapoban springs are about twelve miles WSW, of Rajgir in Gaya 
districtn There are four springs' Sanatj. Sanatan^ Sanatnaadan and 
Sanatkilmar (Brahniakund)^ all lying E-W, along the foot of the 
quartzite hill. The Agnikund springs lie alongthc foot of the quartEilc 
situated about eight miles ESE, of Rajgir, (Adapted from Alineral 
Springs qf India by Dr P. K. Ghosh), 

The table below and the pictograph overleaf give a general idea 
of the mineral production in this State* 

Biharj on an average, accounts for half the total output of the coal 
and nxica^ the whole of the copper and for about ■15% of the iron 
ore produced in India, 
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GEOGRAPHY OF BIHAR 

Section' A 

Physical and Economtc Geography 

N ext to the geological formations and mineral deposits of a 
region comes its geography^ which is perhaps better known to 
ui than its geotog>\ But geography is no longer only a descrip 
tion of the physical characteristics of a regionj as the word denotes* 
The connotation of the term has been developing rapidly with the 
modem growth of the social sciences. Physical geography is not an 
isolated block of knowledge^ but has always to be considered in relation 
to the human society that inhabits a particular region or country. 
Accordingly^ the social sciences usually consider geography in its vari¬ 
ous aspects^ namclyj physical, economic, human, cultural, and so on. 

It is obvious that in a book of this kind we must restrict ourselves 
to a limited treatment of thesubJccL Therefore, physical andparuaJly 
economic geography only arc dealt with here, together witb some 
facts of histoncal geography* 

It is necessary, however, even for a general reader to know that with 
the progress of knowledge the inter-relation betw^ecn physical em^ron- 
ment and social development is becoming clearer, and the rcali^a^ 
tion that everything is integrated with the whole is dawning more 
and more on the human mind. While physical geography influences 
rnan, man is nowadays in a position to manipulate his geography, to 
however limited an extent, to his advantage. He need no longer 
think of himself as a mere plaything of geology or geography, for he 
has reached a point where he can study his environment thoroughly 
and learn to modify it^ 


Physical Features 

The State of Bihar lies between latitude 21®58' and 27'^3F N* 
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and longitude fi3*20' and 88*'32' E. It is bounded on the east bjr 
West Bengal;, and on the west hy Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh. To the south lies Orissa and to the north the independent 
kingdom of Nepal. 

The present area of the State of Bihar is 67,202 square miles and 
the population 38,779,562, after deducting the population of the 
territory* transferred to W^csi Bengal, from the figure of the 1951 census 
which w'os, in round numbers, 40.2 millions. But if we add the figure 
of normal growth during the last five years (1951 -56), the population 
would be round about 40 millions. 

Bihar consists of two dbtinct physical units of roughly equal area, 
the Gangctlc plain aud the Chotanagpur plateau. The Gnnga 
divides the plain into iw'o rather unequal divisions, one north and the 
other south of its course. 

The North Gangctic plain extends from the base of the Tarai in 
the north to the Gangit in the south, comprising an area of about 
22,000 square mites, ft includes the whole of the I'irhut division, 
Purnea district. North Monghyr and Saharsa. Except for the Sumc- 
swar and the Dmi hills in the extreme north-west, it presents an al¬ 
most flat appearance and has an elevation of less than 250 feet above 
sea level, Tlie Sumeswar and the Dun hills cover an area of about 
364 square miles in Champaran. They arc the lowest and the outer¬ 
most of all the Himalayan ranges, immediately overlooking the plain, 
and form part of a long range w'hich runs along the whole length of 
Nepal, at ihesouthcmbaseofw'hich lies the swampy submontane tract 
called the Tarai. The Sumeswar range runs along the northern 
frontier of the State fora distance of about 46 miles and varies in alti¬ 
tude from a few hundred feet to 2,884 feet at Fort Sumeswaf, which 
commands a magnifleent view of the Himalayas wrapped in the 
grandeur of eternal snow. The Dun hills lie to the south of the Sume¬ 
swar range, from w hich they arc separated by the Dun V'alley, They 
are a range of low hi lb and extend for about 20 miles from the nortJi- 
W‘est to the south-east. The Tarai that lies towards their southern 
margin forms a narrow belt of submontane forest, followed by a prairie 
land of long reedy grasses. It is mostly marshy and unhealthy. Thb 
area of hills b but sparsely populated by an aboriginal tribe called 
the Tharus. But for thb small area of hills in the north-west, one looks 
in vain in any direction for a hill or mound which may interrupt the 
continuity of the level surface. 

The North Gangetic plain is the playground of rivers—the Gogia, 
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Gandakj Bagmati^ Kosl^ Mahanajida apd a host of minor streams— 
which descend from ihe Himalayas and make their way to the Gsmgl 
in frequently changing channels. The Kosi particularly has earned 
the bad name of being tlie most changeable stream in India, shifting 
its bed all the time. Because of the large quantities of silt they depo¬ 
sit tlic rivers at many points How on ridges slightly elevated above the 
general level of the country and frequently inundate the low-lying 
lands on either side during the rains. 

The South Gangctic plain occupies the greater part of what is 
popularly knoivn as South Bihar. It covers an area of about 13,000 
square mileSn It is wide towards the Avest and the middle, and extre¬ 
mely narrow towards the east. The outlying hi Ik and undulations of 
the Chotanagpur plateau encroach upon the plain from the south, 
until near Monghyr they extend in the Kharakpur hills as far north 
as the Ganga itself, and after a brief recession run along the bank of 
the river for a considerable distance as the Rajtnahal hilb. 

The South Gangctic differs in many respects from the North 
Gangetic plain, It b higher in the south and slopes towards the 
Ganga, but the slope is not so gradual as in the North Gangetic plain. 
While the North h liable to flood and change^ the South Gangetic 
plain is stable and not subject to floods except In limited areas. 
Moreover, it is much more divers-ified than the North, and a great 
many hills spring as islands of high rock from the level allmdum. 
Notable among the hi lb that lie scattered in the South Gangetic 
plain arc the Barabar hi lb, the Rajgir-Jcthian hills, and the Kharak¬ 
pur hilb. These hills lie in the districts of Gaya, Patna and Monghyr, 
forming a number of separate ridges or isolated peaks which strike 
north-easi ward until they reach the Canga in the Kharakpur hilb, 
near the town of Monghyr. Though not quite naked,they have been 
highly denuded, and most of the vegetation has cither been cleared 
atvay with the axe or has disappeared with the erosion of the surface 
soil. They therefore present semi-bare rocky surfaces having a thin 
covering of grass and scrub. In the Kharakpur hilb, areas of jungle 
still sur^nve as but poor remnants of the dense forests which once 
clothed these hilb. The Barabar and the Rajgir hills arc generally 
less than 1,000 feet above sea level, but they exceed 1,000 feet at several 
places. The Kharakpur hilb have several peaks rising above 1,600 
feet. 

The trough occupied by the channel of the Ganga is contained 
by high banb on either side. After the close of the monsoon, there 
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appear within the trough large expanses of sand and sik deposits 
called ‘diaras' which vary greatly in extent and position every year. 

The Chotanagpur plateau covers an enormous area of 34 to 35 
thousand square miles, comprising the southern half of Bihar. It 
includes the administrative division ofChotanagpurj the greater part 
of Santhal Parganas and the southern portions of Shahabad, Gaya, 
Monghyr, and Bhagalpur districts. In contrast to the plain, the 
Chotanagpur plateau is a region of great unevenness and consists of 
a succession of plateaus, hills and valleys. Most of the plateau has an 
elevation exceeding 1,000 feet, with a great part rising about 2,000 
feet above sea level. But while there are hills rising to 3,000 feet or 
more, there arc also river valleys which arc only 400 feet above sea 
level. The heart of the main plateau consists of two large plateaus — 
those of Hazaribagh and Ranchi, separated by the structural basin 
of the Oamodar. These have an elevation of about 2,000 feet but 
cany, on the west, a still higher plateau known as the 'Pats' which is 
about 1,000 feet higher. The edges of the plateaus are usually broken 
into steep slopes which fall away in rugged spurs and hills cut by 
ravines and rivers which give them the impression of bills from below. 
A characteristic feature of the plateaus arc the huge, isolated, round¬ 
ed or conical protuberances of rock which rise suddenly from the 
general level and arc visible for many miles around. The Hazari¬ 
bagh plateau has on its eastern margin Parasuath, the highest hill 
in Bihar rising to a height of 4,480 feet. 

In the extreme south, in Singhbhum, is the hilly region of Porahat 
and Kolhan, a mountainous tract containing high hills with alter¬ 
nating steep valleys, specially west of the Karo river. The south-wcat 
of Singhbhum comprises one mass of hills—the Saranda of seven 
hundred hilb, the greater portion of which is under reserved forest. 
The level land in Singhblium is confined to the valleys of the South 
Koel and Suvamarekha rivers. 

The Rajmahal hills form the north-east angle of the plateau and 
arc the only considerable mass of hills which approach the Ganga 
in its course in that region. Although nowhere do they rise higher 
than 2,000 feet they present an extremely varied and picturesque 
topography. ^ 

On its eastern margin, the plateau has a height of less than 1,000 
feet but the general configuration is still that of an undulating upland. 

The Kaimur hills, separated from the rest of the plateau by the 
valley of the Son, are structurally very different from Chotanagpur. 
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They ate the easternmost termination of the \"mdhyan range and 
form an tmdulatlng tableland rising abruptly from the plain in bold 
and lofty preeipiceSj to eminences of about Ij200 feet above $ea 
kvcL 

THE RIVER SYSTEM 

A striking feature of the river system of Bihar is the dominant 
role of the Ganga. But for a few streams that flow south and east 
from the Chotanagpur plateau, the whole drainage of Bihar gravi¬ 
tates towards this single waterway* It dominates thescene^ as it flows 
as a stately river for nearly 300 miles through the richest tract of the 
Stateswollen with the tribute of iunumerable streams that feed its 
current* The aflluents that feed the Ganga arise from two different 
watersheds — the Himalayas and the Chotanagpur plateau. The 
more important left-banl: tributaries, such as the Gograj the Gandak 
and the Kosi, rise from the Himalayas and are snow-fed percimial 
streams. There are also a number of other streams which rise from 
the foothilb of the Himalayas and consequentiy are not snow-fed. 
With the solitary' exception of the Son, all the streams that 
join the Ganga from the south take their rise from the Chota¬ 
nagpur plateau, A number of streams also flow south and cast 
from this watershed. The plateau is w'hoUy dependent upon the 
monsoon rain for the supply of water to the rivers that emanate from 
it* Consequently^ these rivers present a marked contrast to the 
large Himalayan rivers* 'They are wei-wTather streams^ bom of 
the mountain storm and dying in the sunshine*’ They flow full 
during the rains^ swell to ficxjd proportions* but shrink in summer to 
mere trickles, or dry up into drifts of sand* broken here and there by 
stagnant pools* The rivers of the Chotanagpur plateau mostly flow 
through rugged country* Their banks arc usually high and steep, 
overgrown by low jungle and furrow cd with countless small channels 
by the discharge of surface drainage. River-beds are for the most 
part rocky, there being Little deposition of silt* Ordinarily* therefore* 
no cultivation is possible on the banks or in the beds of the streams. 
Where* however* the banks happen to be lower and the valleys 
broader, land at the river edge is rich and cultivated. Where the 
soil on the slopes of the valley is rich, terraced agriculture is praetis-^ 
ed* cultivation being confined to that pan of the year w hen the water 
is within easy reach* Even during the rains, the rivcis continue to 
flow in fairly well-defined talleys and between definite blufrs+ 
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Floods take place whea they suddenly burst into level country in 
West Bengal and^ to a lesser extent^ in South Bihar. 

None of the rivers that flow down from the plateau to join the 
Gangaln the north have'a large catchment arcaj andjhcy are obliged 
to complete their journey all loo soon. However sudden and some¬ 
times even violent their rush of water may be^ it is but of short dura¬ 
tion and even in the pl^ns the rivers overflow their banks but rarely. 

The rivers of North Bihar^ on the other hand,, arc ’ivxU known for 
their floods and the uncertain nature of their courses. They have a 
large catchment area. Nourished by melting glaciers and fattened 
by the heavy monsoon rain^ they come down in spate in the rainy 
season and bring down with them an enormous amount of gravel 
and sand from, the quickly weathering rocks of the Himalayan slopes. 
After leaving the hilb and entering the plains^ they overflow' their 
banks and spread far and wide over the countryside. The constant 
deposition of silt chokes their channels and retards the flow-oiFj so 
that they cut through their sandy banks during high floods and flow 
into fresh courses. A network of constantly changing channels has, 
therefore^ become a conspicuous feature of the rivers of North Bihar. 
Associated with these sliifting channels arc the recurrent floods. Tf 
the river behaves itself^ there is God^s plenty; but if a big flood comes 
down, it is good-bye to crop,, cattle and homc.^ 

We may now briefly study these riv^ers under four heads: (i) the 
Ganga; (li) the rivers draining into the Ganga from the North; (m) 
the rivers draining into the Ganga from the South; and (lo) the 
rivers draining south and cast from the Chotanagpur plateau. 

THE cancA 

After having travelled a distance of over 1,000 miles, the 
Ganga first impinges on the boundary of Bihar near its confluence 
w^iih the Karmanasa. The three great affluents—the Gogra, the 
Gandakj and the Son — join the Ganga not very far from Patna. 
The Ganga is joined by the Gogra from the norths opposite Sirhaj 
12 mil^ north of Arrah; by the Son from the souths near Bihta; and 
by the Gandak Just opposite Patna. Further east^ the Ganga Is joined 
from the south by the Punpun at Fatwah in the Patna district. The 
Harohar and the Kiiil join it at Surajgarh in Monghyr, after which 
it flows north-east to describe a sharp bend on reaching the high 
land near Monghyr town and turns almost due south. It is here that 
it is joined by the Burhi Gandak from the north. At Colgong it meets 
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a low range of hills by which it is diverted northward and almost 
touches the Kosi, which then joins it four mUes downstream. Further 
cast lie the Rajtnahal hilb which skirt Its southern bank. 

The Ganga thus flows through Bihar as a broad river in easy 
channels and through fiat landscape, broken only twice by the isolat¬ 
ed slopes of the Kharakpur hills and the crests of the Rajmahal hills. 
It completely bisects Bihar proper, and flows as an immense stream, 
unbridged through its whole 300-mile course across the Slate. In 
consequence of this, communication bcUveen North and South 
Bihar has always been slow', a journey by steamer and tram from 
Patna to Muzafiarpur^ only 35 miles away on the other side of the 
river, taking about 4i hours. The construction of a rail-road bnd^ 
on the Ganga at Mokameh Ghat, which has already begun, will 
fulfil a longTelt want but will not fuUy solve the problem of commu¬ 
nication between North and South Bihar, 


RIVERS DRAINING INTO THE CANO^ FROM THE NORTH 

The principal rivers that join the Ganga from the north arc, from 
west to cast, the Gogra, the Gandat, the Burhi Gandak, the Kosi, 
the Mahananda and their iributaries. 

The Gogra flows for about GO miles along the boundary of the 
Saran district and Ballia. Its course Ucs through a maze of ‘diaras’ 
which arc mosdy under Ballia distnet in U.P. It Is liable to overflow 
its channel and inundate the adjoining country during the rams. 

The Gandak is a snow-fed river formed by the union of seven 
Himalayan streams. It enters Bihar near Tribeni and after a cou^ 
of about 200 miles through North Bihar, joins the Ganp ophite 
Patna. A little above its mouth it is spanned by a fine railway bridge 
on the North-Eastern Railway. A little to the north-west of its con¬ 
fluence with the Ganga and along its bank is sifoated Sonpur, where 
every year a great bathing festival is held which is the oreasion ht c 
greatest cattle and elephant fair in the world. The Gandak is one 
of the largest feeders of the Ganga and carries an enormous vol^c 
of water. It is, however, protected from its once disastrous floo^ 
by an embankment extending downstrpm 

Champaran to its confluence with the Ganp. The Gpdak feeds 
two important irrigation canals, the Tribcm canal in ^ amparan 

and the Saran canal in Saran. c 

The Burhi Gandak rises in the western extremity of the Sumes^^ 
range. Like the Gandak, it flom from north-west to south-east, a 
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number drainmg cast is much larger- These rivers from soutli to 
north arc the Kasaij the Datnodarj the Barakar^ the Ajay^ the Mor^, 
the Brahmanij the Gumani and others. The four iast-named are 
unimportant, and even the other rivers have only their upper courses 
in Biharj flowing for the most part over rocky beds* 

The South Kocl rises a few miles west of Ranchi^ on the north¬ 
ern slope of the same ridge as the Suvarnarckha and very close to 
its source. It follows a winding and circuitous southerly course to 
join the Sankh in Gangpur* 

The Suvarnarekha plunges 320 feet from the Ranchi plateau 
near the junction of the HaKarlbagh and Manbhum districts^ 
and at Hundrughagh forms one of the most picturesque falls in 
the State* It flows in a south-easterly direction and near its entry 
into Dhalbhum is Joined from the right by the Kharkai, vvhich 
brings with it also the waters of the Sanjai, Just south-east of their 
confluence is situated the famous industrial city of Jamshedpur. 
Apart from the last four or five miles of its course through Biharji its 
flow is rapid and its bed is for the most part rocky and full of trea¬ 
cherous quicksands* 

The Damodar is the most imporiant river of the Ghotanagpur 
plateau. It risjes in Palamau^ 25 miles west of ihe boundary of Hazari- 
bagh and flows eastward in a structural trough between the plateaus 
of Ranchi and Hazaribagh. Numerous hill torrents rush down to 
join it from either side but the only affluents worthy of note arc the 
Bokaroj the Konar^ and the Barakar^ Because of the removal of 
natural vegetation from its catchment area^ the run-ofT ratio is exceed¬ 
ingly high* During the rains the Damodar is therefore liable to severe 
floods which have frequently done great damage in the lower portion 
of the valley in West Bengal- The Damodar Valley Project was 
conceived particularly to control these floods and also to yield dm 
simultaneous benefits of irrigation^ power and navigation. 

C LIM ATE 

Cbmaticaliy Bihar lies in a belt of transition between the wxtter 
portion of Bengal and drier Uttar Pradesh to the west. The heat 
of the summer is neiiher so intense as in the drier west nor so moist 
and enervating as in BciigaL Hot vresterly winds start in March 
and last into April and Mayj but in April and May hghtj, damp, 
easterly winds blow lutcrmittOTillyj and afternoon storms accompaiLied 
with rain take the place of the rainless dust-storms of Uttar Pradesh. 
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The monsoon rains begin a little later than in West Bengal and end 
a little earlier, so that the rainfall, though much less than in Bengal, 
is considerably higher than in U,P, In winter the conditions are 
more akin to those of U.P. though the rainfall is less and the tem¬ 
perature slightly higher. 

The climate of Bihar can best be described according to three sea¬ 
sons into which the year is divided—the hot-weather season from 
March to May, the rainy season from June to October and the cold- 
Vk^cathcr season from November to February, 

The H&uWeaiker SeasoTi. The period from March to May is charae- 
tcriaed by' great heat and aridity. In March the mean temperature 
varies between 75* and BO^F, the mean maximum is about 90*F and 
the mean minimum between 60* and 65'F. In April and May, at 
nearly all stations, the thermometer rises above 100*F for some hours 
during the day. The hottest month is May when the mean tempera¬ 
ture exceeds OOT every where except in the extreme north and on 
the plateaus of Ranchi and Hazaribagh. These plateaus remain 
throughout this period the coolest part in the State. A char^teristic 
feature of the season is the aftemcon or evening storms which burst 
after the heat of tlie day and form the chief source of rain at this 
time of year. They arc much less frequent in March and April, and 
consequently' the rainfall in the earlier months of the season is negli¬ 
gible. The rainfall during the hot season is more abundant in the 
east than in the west and is most abundant in north-east Pumea 
(about 10'). The entire eastern and south-eastern boundary of the 
State receives an average rainfall of more than 5 inches, and there 
is a continuous decrease westward. Thus the rainfall at Pumea is 
6,17', at Muzaffarpur 3.22' and at Siwan 2.27'; at Rajmahal 5,93' 
at Monghyr 3.40', at Patna 2.44' and at Buxar 1.32'. Similarly on 
the plateau we have a rainfall of 5.44' at Naya Dumka, 3,&4 at 
Hazaribagh and 1.72' at Daltonganj. 

The hot-weather rainfall benefits mango and ‘ litchi' fruits and also 
helps the timely preparation of fields for the autumn (bhadai) 
harv’cst. 

The Raifty Season, With the burst of the monsoon in mid-June 
there is a sudden and complete change in weather. The amoum of 
rainfall increases rapidly. Patna, w'hich has an average of 1^67 in 
May, receives 8,12' in June and 11.94' in July. Condidons in 
August arc similar to those in July, and these two months form the 
rainiest months of the yem' wlten nearly 50% of the annual rain falls, 


a 
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The rainfall of the season is derived mainly from the Bay of Bengal 
branch of the monsoon which, in the north, is deflected by the great 
Himalayan barrier and sweeps westward up the Gangedc valley, 
or further south is precipitated by the highlands of the Chotanagpur 
plateau. \Vc find, therefore, a relatively wet belt along the eastern 
fringe of the plateau and another belt of heavy rainfall in the sub- 
montane region along the northern boundary of the State. 

The monsoon rainfall is heavier in the Chotanagpur plateau than 
in the Gangetic lowlands. Roughly speaking, it is more than 45' oyer 
the plateau and less than 45' over the plain, but the area of heaviest 
rainfall (Pumea) is in the plain. There is an almost steady decrease 
of rainfall in passing from east to west up the valley, and from north 
to south from the foot of the Himalayas towards the Ganga. In the 
northern part of the plateau, where the influence of the westerly 
branch of the monsoon is not so pronounced as further south, the 
rainfall decreases from east to west, but south of Hazaribagh tliere is 
a marked increase westwards. The area of minimum rainfall lies in 
the west-central part of the State including Saran and large parts of 
MuzaJfarpur and Darbhanga, the whole of Patna division, Bhagal- 
pur and Monghyr and a large part of Hazaribagh and Palamau. 

Oncof the immediate effects of the monsoon rains in June is to lower 
the temperature. The mean temperature at Gaya in May is 92“ F, 
in June 89 9% in July 85 S“, and in August 84' T; at Ranclu there is a 
fall from 86'9' in May to 83’I" in June, TS'd" in July and 75'3 - in 
August, in all a total fall of more than 11”F. In North Bihar this fall 
is much less marked. Motihari has a mean temperature of 85*6* 
in May and 83.8’ in August, Pumea a May temperature of 84*6“ 
and an August temperature of 83.8*. Because of the high humidity, the 
decrease in temperature means but slight physical comfort except on 
the high plateau. With the slackening of the rains in September, 
there is a general tendency for the maximum temperature to rise, 
but mean minimum temperatures arc generally lower than in August. 

The Csld-WtathtT Stason. The cessation of the rains in the iruddlc 
of October is followed by a period of warm, sunny weather. But 
even though the sun shines, the temperature goes on steadily falling, 
and in November the cold season begins. The mean temperature is 
roughly 70* F in November and is even less on the high plateaus of 
Ranchi and Hazaribagh, the mean minimum temperature varying 
between 55* and GO". In December, the mean temperature falls by 
six to eight degrees. Days arc less warm and nights definitely cold. 
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The tnean minitnuni temperature at Patna is 61 F in f^ovember 
and 51.8* in December; at Ranchi 57° in November and 46 5“ in 
December, January is very much like December. December is tlic 
coldest month in the plateau but January in the plains. In the 
higher reaches of the plateau there is sometimes hoar frost which does 

damage to crops and young trees, • j l 

The cold-weather season is on the whole characterized by clear, 
cloudless and sunny weather. The little rain that falb is associated 
with cyclonic storms that travel eastward along a fairly w*cll-dcfined 
belt down the Indo-Gangctic plain from Persia and Afgh^tan and 
usually die out before they reach West Bengal, They bring ^oug 
cloud but light rain to the districts over which they pass. Except 
in the extreme souih-wcsl of Bihar, the rainfall hardly even 

inches and is only half as much over a l^e part of the Ganptic 
lowlands. But this rainfall, though small in absolute amount, is o 
considerable agricultural significance, for upon it depends in l^gc 
measure the richness of the ‘ rabi' harvest. The effecUvencss of these 
falb is further increased by their comparatively low intensity and the 
low average temperatures. 

The amount of rainfall, however, does not give a complete picture 
of the amount of condensed vapour available for plant life. The air 
in the early hours of the morning is fully saturated and there is a 
copious dew formation which performs the function of gentle ram 
by moistening the vegetation and greatly benefits cold-weather crops. 


ANNUAL EAINFALL 

The normal rainfaU varies from 40' in the wcst-ccntral part to 
more than 60' in the submontane region in the north, particularly 
Purnca and the extreme south-west. Over Uie greater part of the 
plain, however, the rainfall is less than 50' w-hilcmostof the plateau 
enjoys a rainfall of more than SO', rising in the sou^-w«t to more 
than 60". The ramrall m the plateau u thus heavier than m the 

^^Thc period from June to October is the season 

throughout Bihar, It is during this period that 85 to 90 per cent of 

the annual rain falb. _ , . , . 

A factor of great significance is the vanabibty of rmnfall from 
vear to vear, particularly of the monsoon rainfall. Unfortunately, 
variability is greatest in those months m which constawT^ is most 
desired. The greatest v^lwc attached to the departing rams, called 
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Hathia (from the coiisteUaiion called Hasta) in October and they 
arc also the most liable to fail. When these rains fail, not only is the 
standing rice crop ruined but there is not enough moisture in the soil 
for the sowing of the cold-weather crops. 

IRRIOATION 

About a quarter of the net cropped area is ordinarily supported 
by irrigation in Bihar, and nearly five and a half million acres arc 
^nually irrigated from various sources. The need and facilities for 
irrigation, however, differ widely in the different parts of the State. 
About three-quarters of the irrigated area is confined to tlie west- 
central part, which is the area of minimum rainfall and maximum 
variability. The greater part of the North Gangctic plain ^cccI^Ts 
a higher rainfall than the South, and the supply of moisture is supple¬ 
mented by the overspill of rivers. In Saran and the southern half of 
Muzafiarpur, however, conditions are diJTcrcnt; the rainfall is lower 
and the rivers arc embanked. Irrigation, therefore, assumes greater 
importance in this area. 

In the South Gangetic plain the annual rainfall is less dian 50', 
deercasing to about 40' towards the west, and is liable to great varia¬ 
tions. There is hardly any spill irrigation, and on account of the 
slope the drainage is rapid. Irrigation, therefore, is an important 
feature in the agriculture of this area. The Son canal sjstem taking 
off at Dchri irrigates about 800,000 acres (mostly rice) in the Patna 
^vision. But over and above this, there exists an extensive system of 
indigenous irrigation works consisting of long narrow canals called 
pynes’ and shallow catchment basins called ^ ahais \ ‘ Pynes ’ form an 
specially elaborate s>^tem in Patna, Gaya and Bhagalpur, and 
ahars arc an exceedingly important source of irrigation in Gaya, 
Patna and South Monghyr, Nearly 70 per cent of the irrigated area 
of the State IS to be found in the South Gangetic plain. 

In the Chotanagpur plateau the rainfall normally exceeds 50 
inches but on account of the broken nature of the country it is rapidly 
drained o/T by the streams and rivulets. Consequently there exists 
cvery'wherc a system of damming up valleys by a succession of bunds, 
thus forming small tanks which arc utilized for the irrigation of the 
all-important rice crop. But there are large tracts where little has 
been done to utilize the sources available and w-hcre, as in Ranchi 
and Hazanbagh, a large part of the crop is dependent upon the 
vagaries of ihc ratnfall, ^ 
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Irrigation in Bihar is primarily for the rice crop, which alone is 
responsible for ncarljr two-thirds of the irrigated area of the State. 
The other important irrigated crops arc wheat, barley, sugar-cane 
and m^ze, but comparatively few facilities exist for the irrigation of 
these crops. TJie area under irrigation by Government canals in 
1950-51 was only 900,000 acres, which is expected to increase to 
1,700,000 acres by 1955-56. 

Natur.^l Veoet axiom and Forest ResouacEs 
The natural vegetation of Bihar may be said to be deciduous forest, 
Vi-ith patches of grassland in very limited areas. Much of the original 
vegetation cover, howct'cr, has been destroyed as a result of the ex¬ 
tension of cultivation, reckless and wasteful cutting and unrestricted 
grazing by animals. 

Only about 20 percent of the total area of the Stale is under forest. 
Most of it lies in the Chotanagpur plateau. The largest forest areas 
occur in the districts of Hazaribagh, Singhbhum, Palamau and 
Ranchi, which together account for more than tliree-quarteis of the 
total forest area in Bihar. On the other hand, the most populous 
region of the Gangctic plain contains only about 2,000 square miles 
of forest of very poor quality. 

The forests of the State may be divided into (1) moist deciduous, 
and (it) dry deciduous, the line of separation being roughly the 
50-inch ishohyet (or line of equal rainfall). In the latter, the timber is 
poor; there arc patches of *sa!’ but bamboos and *sabai’ grass occur 
extensively. In the Himalayan Tarai in Champaran tlie most 
valuable trees arc 'sal' and 'sbisham',but bamboos, ‘narkat’ reed 
and *sabai’ graa arc also widespread. The Chotanagpur tract forms 
a rich * sal ’ area, the best timbers being found in Singhbhum. Other 
timbers arc * paisal’,' tun’, ’karam’, and so on. ‘Kusum’, ‘palas’, 
and * bair’ arc widespread and are utilized for the cultivation of lac, 
Chotanagpur is the leading producer of lac, not only in India but in 
the whole world. The two principal centres of manufacture arc 
Jhalda and Balarampur. ‘Mahua* is one of the common trees and 
yields huge quantities of sweet, fragrant flowers which, besides being 
eaten as food, are used for the distillation of coun try liquor. Its wood, 
like that of'jamun’ and ’gular', docs not rot in water and it is there¬ 
fore widely used as a lining for wells. Its dry leaves are used for 
‘bins'(country cigarettes). 

'I'he plateau tract was once thickly forested, but reckless destruction 
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has gone on for a long time and much of what is classed as forest 
is mere scrub. The most unfortunate effects of forest denudation ate 
to be seen in the Ranchi and Haaaribagh plateaus where the removal 
of natural vegetation has resulted in soil erosion of a serious character 
over large areas. Further, these plateaus form the catchment basins 
of several streams which, as a consequence, not only easily dry up 
during summer but also bring disastrous monsoon Goods to West 
Bengal, Orissa and sometimes to the South GangcUc plain of Bihar. 

As a" result of the Bihar Private Forests Act, 1946, nearly all the 
forests have now come under government control. Efforts arc also 
being made to bring more areas under forest by planned afTorestation. 
Forest industries are being developed. Several saw-mills have been 
set up in the forest areas to convert logs into sawn timber, including 
a modem saw-imU at Chakradharpur in Singhbhum. The bamboo 
forests of Palamau Division have been leased to Rohtas Paper Mills 
at Dalmianagar. Bamboo and ‘sabai’ grass arc exported to West 
lEkngal paper mills. 

lture 

Though full of mineral resources, Bihar is essentially an agricultural 
State. About 82 per cent of its population depends on agriculture for 
its livelihood. The Gangetic plain of Bihar, particularly North 
Bihar, forms one of the richest and most fertile agricultural tracts 
in India and grows a great variety of crops. The Chotanagpur 
plateau, on the other hand, is a region of irregular surface and 
poor soil, and is agriculturally far less productive than the plains, 
Bihar lies climatically, as we know, in a belt of transition between 
U-P. and deltaic Bengal, and the crops grown arc naturally a mixture 
of those cultivated in the two regions. Rice is still the dominant crop, 
but maize, wheat, barley, gram, linseed, millets and other crops 
which can be grown more profitably in areas of comparatively light 
rainfaU begin to get more and more important as we move from cast 
to w^est. Jute, a crop of the hot, moist lowlands, survives only in Pumca. 
The character of the hai^'csts, too, is essentially similar. In place 
of the two well-marked seasonal crops, ‘kharif* and 'rabi* of U.P., 
we have three agricultural harvests in Bihar, namely, 'bhadai’ 
(autumn), ‘aghani’ (winter), and ‘rabi' (spring). The ''bhadai' 
harvest consists mainly of quick-maturing crops sown in May-June 
and harvested in the month of ‘Bhado' (August-September). Autumn 
rice, maize, millets and jute form the main crops of this harvesL 
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* Bhadsil ’ Is more important in the pirun north of the Ganga than in 
the south, mainly because of jute in Pumca and maize in the region 
south of the Burhi Gandak. In the Chotanagpur plateau, the area 
under ' bhadai' is remarkably large. This is because of the inclusion 
of a considerable area under rice grown on the third-class rice lands 
which is not ‘ bhadai ’ in the strict sense of the terra. Other' bhadai' 
crops include maize, *gora’ rice, millets and quick-maturing pulses 
like *urid’ and ‘mung'. 

The ‘aghani’ harvest consists essentially of the winter rice erop 
which alone occupies more than nine-tenths of the total area under 
thig hart'cst. ‘Aghani’ rice is sown m mM-Jimc, transplanted between 
July and mid-August and harvested usually in the month of'aghati’ 
(end of November and December), Other crops of this harvest are 
sugar-cane, ‘til” surguja * and' jowar Sugar-cane is really an annual 
crop sown in February and reaped from November to April. The 
importance of this harvest is uniformly great over the entire plain, 
the chief exception being North Monghyr. 

The ‘ rabi ‘ harvest includes a large number of crops, such as, wheat, 
barley, gram, ‘khesari’, peas,lentils, ‘ arhar’, linseed, rape, mustard 
and others. The crops arc sown in October-November and harvested 
in March. ‘Rabi’ occupies large areas in the plain, but a considerable 
portion of it consists of inferior catcherops. *Rabi' is unimportant 
on the plateau, as the upland soil is poor and the moisture insufHcient 
for cold-weather crops. 

RICE 

In acreage as well as production, rice occupies a pre-eminent 
position amongst the crops of Bihar and covers mote than half the 
total sown area. In 1950-51 it occupied nearly 14-4 tniUion acres 
out of a total sown area of 27 million. 

Three crops of rice are grown —^summer rice, autumn rice, and 
winter rice, named according to the season in which they are harvtst- 
ed. But more than nine-tenths is winter rice and most of the remain¬ 
der autumn rice. 

Nearly two-thirds of the rice area of Bihar is found in the plain 
and only about one-third in the Chotanagpur plateau. The optimum 
conditions arc found in the plain north of the Ganga, where the area 
of greatest concentration lies in the triangle of land be^'cen the 
Burhi Gandak on the west and the Kosi in the cast. This consists 
of a vast low-lying plain intersected by numerous streams and maishcs 
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and is subject to annua) inundation. The soil is prcdominanily 
clay or clayey loam^ and the rainfaJl above 50*. Another area of 
dense ricc-cuUivation lies in the South Gangetic plain where the crop 
is mainly dependent upon irrigation. 

While the area under rice in the plateau is half of that in the plains 
its regional importance is much greater. In some of the district it 
occupies about three-fourths of the total sown area (in Singhbhum 
80 per cent). Rice in the plateau b primarily culUvated in the valleys 
or ^dons% divided into firsts second and third class according to situa^ 
tion. The first-class or the best rice-lands arc found in the beds of 
valleys^ the second on the natural slopes of rivers and the third are 
made from artificial terraces. The kind of rice grown becomes coar¬ 
ser and more quick-maturing as we move from the moiature-retain- 
ing lowlands to the more precarious higher terraces. The two most 
important rice-growing districts in the plateau arc Ranchi and 
Santhal Parganas. 

The total out-turn of rice in Bihar is about 2'6 n^illion tons> but 
figures of production are to be accepted with some caution. In the 
case of riccj there is a further complication: the produce Is hanesicd 
in the form of paddy and for statistical purposes is converted into 
husked rice on a fixed conversion ratio of 5:2. 


MAt2C 

After ricc^p maize is the most extensive crop grown in Bihar. It 
occupied about 1*9 million acres in 1952-53. Bihar iSj after Uttar 
Pradesh^ the largest producer of maiae in India. The most important 
area of maize cultivation in Bihar lies roughly south and west of the 
Bur hi Gandak riverj covering areas of Saran^ South Champaranj 
South Muzaffarpur, South Darbhanga> and North Monghyr and is 
continued to the east of the river in South Saharsa^NorthShagalpur, 
and South-West Pumea. This tract consists principally of * bhith' or 
upland and Miara^ landsj and the soil is predominantly light and 
sandy loam (* balsundari *). Both these conditions are eminently suited 
to maize. In Chotanagpur, maize is grown in almost every village 
on the *bari*^ or homestead land^ primarily for home consumption. 

Maize forms an important article of food for the poorer people 
in Bihar. The com on the green cob is lightly baked and is eaten 
with great relish by rich and poor alike. The cote arc m great demand 
in towns and when placed early on the market, fetch a fairly good 
price. In the Gangetic 'diaras% thercforCj an early crop is raised and 
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is available several weeks befi;>re the crop grown in the ordinary 
way. 

WHEAT 

Wheat is the most valuable of the food crops grown during the 
^ rabi* season + The area under wheat in Bihar in 1952-53 was about 
1'5 million acres. 

Wheat h cssenLially a crop of the plains^ soil conditions in the 
Chotanagpur plateau being generally unfavourable. In North Bihar, 
wheat is mainly cultiv ated south and west of die Bagntati river; 
north and east of it its cultivation is sparser, for here we are in the 
low'j inundated country given mainly to ^aghani' rice. The largest 
coAcentration is to be found in North Monghyr where the soil is 
rich loam and is annually fertilissed by deposits of silt. 

In the South Gangctic plain, w^hcat is grown under very different 
conditions. Here deficiency and not excess of moisture is the limiting 
factor, and the crop is dependent to a large extent upon irrigation, 
except in the lands annually flooded by the Gang! (as in North 
Shahabad) or in the heavy day loams which retain moisture (c.g. in 
the * tal^ area in North Patna). Just as North Monghyr forms the most 
important w'hcat-producing area in North Bihar, so docs Shahabad 
form the most important wheat-area in the South* Other important 
areas are Gaya, Patna and Saran districts. 

lARLEV 

Blliar is the second largest producer of barley in India, the first 
being Uttar Pradesh. This crop occupies approximately a million 
acres, mainly in the districts of Saran, Champaranj and Darbhanga, 
w^hich together contain nearly two-thirds of Bihar's total area under 
barley and form, together with the neighbouring districts of Uttar 
Pradesh, the main barley-producing region in India* Barley thriv^es 
best on light, sandy and porous soils, but it is a hardy crop and can 
withstand an excess or deficiency in soil moisture better than wheat. 
It can be grown, with comparatively little preparation and no manure, 
on soils considered too poor for wheat. Further, it can ripen at iu 
usual time even if sown late. These characteristics arc of great agn- 
cultural significance. Its comparative hardiness is also responsible 
for its popularity as a mixture with a great variety of crop* 

In Chotanagpur, barley is everywhere an unimportant crop, 
except in the valley of the North Keel in Palamau* 
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GRAM 

Of the various pulses cultivated in Bihar^gram is the mo^t import¬ 
ant, It covered an area of i*5 millioii acres in 1952-53. From the 
point of view of acreage^ it sometimes ranks third and sometimes 
fourth amongst the crops of Bihar. The great gtam-producing region 
of Bihar lies in the South Gangetic plain and in North Monghyo 
where the rainfall is low, the land lies high and the soil is well-drained. 
The districts of Shahabad, Patna, Gayaj and Monghyr form the 
area of major prodticdonj and together account for more than two- 
thirds of the total acreage and production. In Chotauagpur, little 
gram is grown except in Palamau, 

QILSEEOS 

- Oilseeds are the most extensively cultivated of all cash crops of 

: Bihar, They include a variety of crops which together occupy about 
BSOjOOO acreSj the more important of them being linseed, rape^ mus- 
tardi ' iil% - surguja% and castor* Where one does not grow, another 
flourishes; thus every' area has some oilseed crop. While linseed, a 
crop of the deep, moisture-retaining heavy loams is almost entirely 
corded to the Gauge tic plai n j ' tir and'surguj a*, typically poor-soil 
crops, flourish only on the plateau. Rape and mustard^ while pre^^ 
ferring the plain to the plateau, show a more equitable distribution* 

SUGAR-CANE 

Although the area under sugar-cane in Bihar is only about 4 lakJi 
acres, it occupies an exceedingly important place in the economic 
life of the State* Tailing India as a whole^ Bihar ranks second in 
sugar-cane acreage and production, the first being Uttar Pradesh. 

The cane-growing area of Bihar is fairly well defined, being large¬ 
ly restricted to the western portion of the plain* The divisions 
of Tirhut and Patna—^one north and the other south of the Ganga—^ 
together contain more than four-fifths of the total State acreage. 
Tirhutj with nearly two-lhirds of the total Bihar cane area, forms the 
premier sugar-cane tract. It is here that most sugar factories are 
located and conditions for the growth of canc are most favourable. 
The average rainfall h between 45' and 55' and the soil is plenti¬ 
fully supplied vrith lime. Wcll-draiiied calcareous (containing limC’* 
stone) soil produces canes rich in sucrose content. In North Bihar 
sugar-cane has to some extent taken the place of the old indigo crop, 
and considerable quantities are, therefore, grown on large estates 
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by up-to-date methods and under scientific supervision. In the 
South Gangetic plain, on the other hand, small-holdings are the role. 
The chief limiting factor in the South is the lack of adequate irriga- 
don facilities during the dry period. 

JUTE 

Jute is the only fibre of any importance grown in Bihar. In 1952- 
53 it occupied 460,000 acres. Its cultivation is extremely localized, 
more than four-fifths of the acreage being confined to Purnea district 
where it 1$ the crop next in importance to rice and U by far the 
most important cash crop. 

OTHER. CROPS 

Other important crops include: a large variety of pulses such as 
* arhar ‘ khesari %' masur peas, * urid ’ and ‘ mung'; tobacco, grown 
mainly in Localized tracts in South Muzaffarpur, South Darbhanga, 
North Monghyr and Western Purnea; fruits and vegetables, grown 
chiefly in Tirhut, Patna and Ranchi, Cultivation of vegetables on 
an extensive scale goes on mostly in the neighbourhood of large 
towns where a local demand and marketing facilidcs exist. Bihar 
is an important producer of potatoes which are particularly valued 
for seed purposes; thus Patna and Biharsharif town form two of the 
biggest markets for seed potatoes in India. 

The table below gives the latest available figures for the main crops 
of Bihar;— 

ESTIUATEO AREA UNDER DtFFERENT CROPS IN 1954-55 
IN THOUSAND ACRES 


Rice 


21*700 



Ip433 

Maize 



Barley 


e54 

Gnim 


eos 

Siigar-4:anc 


327 

Jute 


270 


Industries and Industrial Centres 
Important mdustrics in Bihar include the huge Tata Iren and 
Steel W^orfcs and associated industries at Jamshedpur, the ferdiizer 
factory at Sindri, the cement, sugar, paper, aluminium, mica and 
copper industries, refractories, glass, and shellac factories and others. 

Industries in Bihar show' a definite tendency to be located in certain 
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areas, and it is possible to demarcate a number of zones in which one 
or more industries predominate. These zones give a fairly good 
picture of the regiona] distribution of industries in the State, 

1 . In the extreme north is a narrow strip of country which contains 
nearly two-thirds of the rice mills of Bihar. These milk lie in the rich¬ 
est rice-growing tract in Sihar, but paddy for husking is supplied also 
by the adjoining Nepal Tarai, Important centres arc Jaynagar and 
Nirmali in Darbhanga; Raxanl^ Adapur and Narkatiaganj in Cham- 
paran; Sitamarhi and Bairgania in MuzaffaTpur; and ForbesganJ, 
Kishanganj, Jogbani and others in Purnca. It must be remembered, 
however, that the major portion of the rice produced in Bihar is still 
hand-pounded. 

2. Contiguous with and slightly overlapping the belt of rice milU 
in Champaran,is ihczonc in wliich most ofthc sugar factories of Bihar 
are located. This zone contains nearly nine-tenths of the workers 
engaged in this industry and is responsible for about four-fifths of the 
total production. Most of the factories lie in north-central Saran 
(Gopalganj, Siwan, Masrakh, Marhowrah), in Champaran (Moti* 
hari, Bagaha, Narkatiaganj), in Darbhanga (Darbhanga, Sakri, 
Samasijpur) and in Muzaifarpur. 

3. There are a number of towns on the south bank of the Ganga 
which have long been importani trading centres and where light 
industries have developed. In this ^onc are included oil mills near 
Sahibganj, Bhagalpur and Sultanganj, a large tobacco factory and 
the hand-made gun factories at Monghyr, the silk industry of Bhagal¬ 
pur, and a shoe factory, a cycle factory, an electric lamp works, 
gla^ factories, oil mills and other smaller industries located near 
Patna. Katihar, north of the Ganga, is an important centre of the 
jute industry in Purnca. 

4 . The valley of the Son from its confluence wnih the North Koe! 
up to Dchri, forms an important industrial area. Dalmianagar is the 
industrial focus of this region and contains a large number of factories 
controlled by Rohtas Industries Ltd- These include: (i) industries 
based on forest products^ such as, paper, pl^^wood, and cardboard 
manufactures; (li) cement-making, based upon the limestone of the 
Kaimur hills, as w'cll as manufacture of ccmcnt-concretc pipes 
and poles and corrugated asbestos-cement sheets; (iii) the sugar 
industry; (ii^) chemical indusirieSj and other matiuractures* Japla 
in Palamau is another important centre of cement manufacture, 
and Kalyanpur in Shahabad also has a cement factory. 
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5 . The Bihar mica belt Uc 5 mostly in Hazaribagh. There is no 
real manufacturing, hut only processing, which is almost entirdy 
dependent on hand labour. Most of the factories arc located in the 
vicinity of Giridih, Kodartna, and Jhumri Tdaiya. 

6 * The Damodar Valley^ vtdth its wealth of coal and power available 
from the dams and the Bokaro thermal power station of the DVC^ 
naturally bids fair to be one of the most important industrial areas 
in Bihar, There are a number of coking plants near Jharia and 
Giridihj and the presence of clays has resulted in the manufacture of 
fire-bricks and tiles between Jharia and Barakar, A fuel research 
institute has been set up at Digivadih^ ten miles south of Dhanbad. 
A giant fertiliser factory^ producing ammonium sulphate^ and a 
po>vcr plant have been set up at Sindri on the banks of the Damodar 
fourteen miles downstream from Dhanbad. Sindri has also a new 
cement factory and a super-phosphate factory* There is a cement 
factory at Khelari (Ranchi) and an aluminiumi factory at Muri 
(near Ranchi}* 

7* Singhbhum, the richest mineral tract in India^, is the seat of 
heavy metal industries. Jamshedpur^ at the junction of the Suvar- 
narekha and the Kharkalj 13 the seat of the famous Tata Iron and 
Steel AVorks and a number of satellite industries such as tinplate^ 
wire, cable^ and agricultural-implement factories, iron foundries^ 
engineering works and railway workshops* The only copper smelter 
in India b at Maubhandar^ w^hcrc the Indian Copper Corporation 
utilizes copper ore from the mines at Mushabaju^ There b a large 
cement factory at Jhinlapanij and a number of engineering works at 
Chakradharpur. 

It may be noted that industrialization and urbanization have not 
really made much progress in Bihar. Out of a total population of 
40'2 millions (1951 )j only about 2^7 millions live in towns. The urban- 
rural ratio b 1:14, The two most imporiant cities^ Patna and Jam¬ 
shedpur had^ in round figures, a population of 283^000 and 218,000 
respectively. 1-Vhik Patna is an ancient city with a long historical 
past, Jamshedpur is in every sense modern and essentially a creation 
of the iron and steel industry. Other towns which have a population 
of more than one lakh are Gaya, Bhagalpur and Ranchi, 

Population 

According to the census of 1951 Bihar had a population of a Utde 
more than 40*2 millions* The average density is 575 penons per 
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square milej but the population is so unequally disuributed bet^veen 
the tivo physical divLsjons of the State that in parts of the northern 
lowland the density rises to nearly ] ^200 persons per square mile. The 
highest density is found in the district of Saran (Ijl82) and the lowest 
in Palamau (201). 

The density of ever}' district based on area figures supplied by the 
Surveyor'General of India is given below:— 


DISTHICT 

PIHSFTV 

jiimJcLt 




Sahatta (fub-diu.) 

ezs 

Patou 

l/l&S 

S baba bad 

6IQ 

MuitaiTupur 

1,167 

FiiTMa 

505 

Darbbaiiga 

1,127 

Funilia (iub-dUt-) 

466 

I>heuib^ 

92+ 

Sfinthal Par^anaa 

426 

^ion^hyr 

717 

Sioghbliuen 

52& 

ChftmpATsin 

708 

Hauiibagb 

276 

Gaya 

66+ 

Ranchi 

260 

Bhagalpur {job-d:iit.) 

65+ 

Falamau 

201 


In a State like Bihar where indusity^ has made but little headway, 
the disttihution of population is directly related to the natural faci¬ 
lities available for cultivation. The most important single factor is not 
rainfall or the faciliiics for irrigation but the relief of the land^ which 
determines both the extent of land available for cultivation and the 
agricultural productivity of the soil. Nearly three-fourths of the 
population arc concentrated in the level and well-cultivated Gangetie 
lowlands^ and only about onc-fourth is found in the broken and hilly 
Chotanagpur plateau* The two most populous districts on the 
plateau are Manbhum and Santhal Paiganas—the districts where the 
percentage of cultivable land to the total area is the highest. In 
Manbhunij in addition^ there arc the coalfields of Dhanbad where 
the density rises to 924 persons per square mile. In the districts of 
Haasaribagh and Ranchi the density declines to less than 300, 

As bctw'ccn the plain north and south of the GangUip the disparity^ 
Is much less marked than betiveen the plain and the plateau. North 
Bihar is one of the most congested tracts in Irtdia^ the density in Saran, 
Mu^saffarpur and Darbhanga excccdiug 1 j 100,1 n Champararij though 
the population is sparse in the submontane strip in the north-west, 
it exceeds a thousand per square mile in the richly cultivated and 
vfclldrrigatcd tlianas towards the east. The density is equally high 
in North Monghyr. The dense population in the w^cst of North Bihar 
is> however^ balanced by a comparatively tow population in Sahaisa 
aud Pumea, par^icuUriy In the lone ravaged by the Kosi river* 
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Hills and jungles, so rare in NorthBihar^ impose a limit on human 
settlement in the plain south of the Ganga. The northern portion 
of this plain is highly cultivated and densely populated, but towards 
the south, hilb and ridges run out from the plateau and the density 
rapidly declines. The most populous district in South Bihar is Patna, 
where the density is as high as the densest tract in North Bihar, but all 
the other districts have a scantier population. In Gaya the popula¬ 
tion is dense towards the north where the soil is fertile and a consi¬ 
derable area is protected by irrigation, but tow'ards the hilly south the 
density is low. An even more marltcd variation be tween the northern 
and southern parts is to be found in Sbahabad. The density exceeds 
900 in the flat, fertile and w'ell-Lirigatcd tracts of Sadar subdivision 
but is less than 400 in the Bhabua subdmsion where the Kaimur 
hills permit only scanty cultivation. 

It must be emphasised that on the plateau the population, though 
much less in actual density than in the plain, presses no less heavily 
upon the resources of the soil. If we calculate the density on the basis 
of cultivated area, we shall find that it is as high as in some of the most 
densely populated parts of the plain, Bven if we take into account 
the mining and industrial centres and the forest products available to 
the people of the plateau, we have to remember that only a small 
proportion of the cultivated land is really first class and a large part 
of the rice crop is unaided by irrigation. 

The overall per capita availability of cultivated land is 0*55 acre 
and in the most crow'ded areas only 0*39 acre. Cultivated land per 
head of the agricultural population is 0*64 acre and the maximum 
possible, including cuUurablc area not at present cultivated, is only 
0'88 acre. 

About 86 per cent of the population are directly dependent on 
agriculture and about 35 per cent of the agricultural population are 
cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned, and cultivating 
labourers. 


TRAtfSPORT 

JValtrwt^s, Before the introduction of railways, rivers carried a 
large part of the traflic. The coming in of the railways sounded the 
death-knell of the riverine traflic and important centres of trade on 
the Ganga and particularly on the Junction of rivers (e.g., Patna) 
became decadent. The inland waterways arc now of negligible impor¬ 
tance in comparison with roads and railways. The Ganga provides 
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the main artery of navigation and is navigable throughout the year 
for both steamer and counCry'boat traffic. The other navigable 
rivers arc the Gogra, the Gandahj and the Burhi Gandak. Country- 
boats ply OQ all these rivers, hut big country-boats and steamers ply 
normally only in the Ganga and the Gogra, Rcvelganj on the Gogra^ 
Lalganj and Hajipur on the Gandak, and Khagaria and Rusera on 
the Burhi Gandak, are some of the important trade-centres which 
coordinate the water transport of the State. 

There is a regular steamer service along the Ganga and the Gogra. 
There are altogether 30 stations on the Ganga, between Buxar in the 
west and Rajmahalln the cast. A regular service plies between Patna 
(Digha) artd Goalando. The traffic is mostly in foodgrains, oil-seeds, 
gur and timber. A regular steamer service is also maintained at 
Patna and Mokameh Ghat to connect South Bihar with North 
Bihar. 

The Son canals serve as a useful local waterway especially for the 
rafting of bamboos, poles and sugar-cane, but navigation of these 
canals has not been a success. 

Raiivoays. As a result of the re-grouping of the Indian railways in 
April 1052, the Oudh-Tirhut Railway of North Bihar now forms 
part of the North Eastern Railway. Similarly, t he former East Indian 
and Bengal Nagpur Railways, which served the South Gangctic 
plain and Chotanagpur respectively, now come under the Eastern 
Railway. 

In North Bihar, railway facilities are inadequate, and in the Kosl- 
afTcctcd areas of Saharsa and Darbhanga the transport system has 
become disorganized by the recurrent floods and changes in the course 
of the river. The population in Tirhut division is dense, and railways 
carry an unusually heavy load of traffic. In North Bihar, railways run 
mostly parallel to the courses of the rivers, mainly because of the 
difficulty of constructing bridges and thedangcr of interference with 
riverine drainage by railway embankments. As a result, communica¬ 
tion between important towns (c.g. Mouhari to Chapra, Muzafiar- 
pur to Darbhanga) is long and tedious. 

The South Gangctic plain has much better rail facilities, Three 
lines starting from Calcutta and passing through Sahibganj, Madhu- 
pur and Gomoh converge on to this plain and provide it with a 
choice of routes to Calcutta. The Son is bridged at two places—at 
Dehri and KoUwar—but there is no bridge over the Ganga, and 
communication between North and South Bihar is slow. As already 
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mentioned, however, a bridge is now being constructed at Mokamch 
Ghat. 

In the Chotanagpur plateau, railways naturally follow the terrain. 
The line from Asansol toSon East BankviaDaltonganj takes advantage 
of the Damodar Valley, while the line connecting Calcutta with 
Nagpur via Tatanagar follows strictly the valleys of the Suvama* 
rckha, Sanjai and South Kocl rivers. Extensive rail development 
has naturally taken place in the coal-mining area of the Damodar 
valley, especially in the Jharia and Raniganj coalfields, where the 
requirements of local industries and the need for distribution of coal 
in all directions have made this imperative. Then again in Singh* 
bhum, railway lines connect Jamshedpur with the coal-mining areas 
in the north and the iron-ore mines in the south. Jamshedpur has 
also direct rail connexion with Patna and Gaya and Son East Bank. 
Outside these areas, there arc large vacant spaces where few railway 
facilities exist, and these include large parts of Ranchi, Hazaribagh, 
Palamau, and the Rajmahal hills. It is important to note that the 
mica-mining areas in Hazaribagh arc not directly served by any 
railw'ay system and that Kodarma and Giridih railway stations 
really Lie outside the mining belt. 

In North Bihar the railway lines are mostly metre-gauge, in the 
plain south of the Ganga mostly broad-gauge excepting some north- 
to^outh narrow-gauge lines, and on the plateau mostly broad-gauge. 

Roads. Bihar has about 32,000 miles of road, of which only 
about 16 per cent arc metalled. More than half the mileage lies in 
North Bihar. Here dense population, inadequate railfaciUties and the 
requirements of the sugar industry have resulted in a comparatively 
dense network towards the west, but the eastern half is still poorly 
provided with roads. The construction and repair of roads in North 
Bihar present a difHcult problem; road-building materials are scarce, 
large areas are subject to floods and annual inundation, while traffic 
(especially by bullock carts) is heavy and increasing- The roads 
being mostly unmctailed, many of them become impassable during 
the rains. 

In the plain south of the Ganga, the more important towns arc 
fairly well provided with good roads, but me tailed roads arc freq uent¬ 
ly intcmiptcd by unmetallcd stretches. 

The Chotanagpur plateau is remarkably well supplied with good 
roads, built principally during the warperiod. The Grand Trunk Road 
cuts across the plateau, passing through Dhanbad, Barbi, Dchri and 
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Sasaram; but in addidpu, there are fine road$ connecting the more 
important towns such as Ranchi, Hazaribagh, Ghaibassa, Punilia, 
Dhanbad, Daltonganj and others, Ranchi is connected with Patna 
by an alt-metalled road. Road development in the plateau has been 
greatly aided by the abundance of road-building materials and the 
comparative difiicuUy of constructing railways to serve the interior. 

Sectiomt B. Histouicai. Geography: 

Historicac and Adsiintstrative from 
Prehistoric Times to a.d, 1200 
The territory covered by the State of Bihar today did not bear its 
present name in the ancient period. The name ‘Bihar' was given 
by the Muslim invaders, who were struck by the targe number of 
monasteries {viharas) they saw, especially in the vicinity of Odant- 
puri, the modem Biharsharif. 

In the early Vcdic period, the Aiy'ans knew only of small states. 
Several kingdoms like the Karuslia, Magadha, Ahga, VaiiiUi existed 
in this part of the country now known as Bihar. Aryans and Vedic 
literature may have first entered ’Vidcha' or northern Bihar. This 
name Videha appears first in the Br^ma^a and Upanisadic litera¬ 
ture. XTte names Ahga and Magadha occur, however, in early Vedic 
literature. 

Videha, corresponds mosdy with the modern Tirhut division. The 
capital of Videha was Mithila, usually identified with Janakaputi 
in the Nepal Tarai. In the course of time southern Videha developed 
a new kingdom with Its capital at Vailali, about tw'enty-thrcc 
miles from Muzafifarpur. 

It is in Paur^ic literature that we find mention of Karusha and 
Pundra as states in South Bihar, The lormcr was co-extensive W'ith 
Shahabad district. About the identity of the latter, there is yet no 
unanimity; it may have included part of Hazaribagh district. So far 
as PalamaUj Ranchi, Singhbhum and Manbhum districts are con¬ 
cerned, the territory they cover is not mentioned cither in Vcdic or 
Pauranic literature. Buddhist literature describes the Mahavana 
(forest) to the north of Vaiiali as stretching right up to the Himalayas 
inr. 5CK) a.c. There is, no doubt, some exa^cration in this statement, 
but it does show that a good deal of Videha was for a long time 
covered by forest. The Vaiiilli kingdom and republic of later days 
comprised about half of Videha. 

The Karusha country almost corresponded to the modem district 
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of Shahabad; B.ama entered it after crossing the Gang! near Chapra 
in order to kill Ta|ika the She*Dcmon, The western boundary of 
' this kingdom was probably the river Karmanasa which today joins 
the Ganga near Buxar. 

To the east of Karusha lay Magadlia; its capital at the time of the 
Mahabhaxat war was S.ajgjihaj the modem Rajgirj about seventy 
south-east of Patna, Magadha was bounded on the north by 
the Gangi^> on the west by the Son, while the hilly forests of the south 
formed the southern boundary. The eastern boundary is somewhat 
indefinite. Ancient Magadlia covered the present districts of Patna 
and Caya and a part perhaps of Hazaribagh district. 

The kingdom of Ahga lay to the cast of Magadha; Champa on the 
outskirts of Bhagalpur was its ancient capital. It included Bhagal- 
pur and Monghyr districts and some further contiguous territories. 
In the hey-day of its glory, its power probably extended right up to 
the confluence of the Sarayu and the Ganga at Chapra. 

The sixteen Janapadas (regions) mentioned in Buddhist literature 
do not throw any additional light on the geography of Bihar, The 
Janapadas include a number of republican states such as the Sakyas, 
Koliyas, Bhaggas, Bulls, Mallas, Moriyas, and so on, but most of these 
were in eastern Uttar ^adesh. InBihar the kingdom of Vaiiali was 
replaced by a republic by c. 700 B.c. ,\t about the same lime the 
Videban monarchy was replaced also by a republic. In South Bilrar, 
political consolidation was taking place rapidly from r. 500 b.c, 
A^ga was permanendy annexed to Magadha at about that time and 
then came the turn of Karusha. In c. 400 B.c. Magadha consisted of 
Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Gaya, Fatna and Shahabad districts. Admini¬ 
strative divisions were yet to be developed; at any rate they did not 
exist in e. 500 B.c. 

The rise of Magadha led to the shifUng of its capital to Pataliputra, 
which was more centrally situated than Rajgriha. The foundations 
of the new capital were being laid in the year of Buddha’s death, 
f. 487 B.C. and the capital was shifted to it after the overthrow of the 
Uichchhavi republic in f. 475 b.c. As it commanded the river traffic 
of the Ganga, the Gandak, the Son, the Funpun and the Sarayu, 
it became a famous trade emporium. Buddha’s prophecy about its 
immediate greatness referred perhaps to its future commercial, and 
not necessarily its political importance. The latter was to come 
far later. 

Greek historians refer to the kingdom of the Nandas as that of 
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‘ Gaadaridai ^ and ^ Praisiai/. The first of these terms probably refers 
to the territory in the Gangi vaUcy and the second to the kingdom 
of the east. 

The territorial and ndmiaLstradve divisions of Bihar during the 
Mauiy an rule are not very dearly known to ns. But it may be 
presumed that some Commissioner's Divisions under PradelikaSj and 
districts under Rajjukas existed; the latter must have been dmded 
into Droriamukhas and KJiarvataka^, Neither the names nor the 
extent of the boundaries of any of these territorial divisions under 
the Mauryas arcj however, in any way definite. 

Very litde is known of the historical geography of Bihar during 
the period 200 b.c. to a.d. 300. Bihar was divided into a number of 
small kingdoms but their names and boundaries are not known. 
The Suhgas held die province for about a hundred yearSji and were 
succeeded by the Kanvas. It is doubtful whether the entire region 
of modem Bihar was held by these d^Tiastics for any length of time. 
The Kushans ruled over Bihar from c, a.d. 70 to 150, probably 
through one or more Maliikshatrapas or Kshatrapas; their head¬ 
quarters arcj however, unknown to us. 

During the third century a*d. the Lichchhavis of VaiSali reasserted 
their position and established tliemselves as a strong power at Vaiiali. 
The Guptas of Magadha were able to succeed in their imperial plans 
only by making a matrimonial alUance with the Lichchhavis. 

We know a good deal about the Gupta adminktiadon, but very 
litde about its territorial divisions in Bihar itself. Epigraphs refer 
to Magadhabhukd (land which Is enjoyed) In the south and Tira- 
bhukti in the north. Whether there was any other Bhukdj 
is not known. Magadhabhukd included the present districts 
Patna and Gaya, but whether it was still more extensive we 
do not know. Tirabhukti Indudcd the republic of Vaijali with 
its capital at that city. Probably it included the w^hole of northern 
Bihar. ABhukd was divided into Vityas (part of tetritory)^ which 
corresponded rather with the modem subdivision than with the 
district. The spurious Gaya and Nalandl plates of Samudragupta 
do not mention any territorial divisions between the Vis ay a and 
the village^ 

An idea of the importance and busy life of the headquarters of a 
Bhukti in the Gupta empire can be gathered from tlie numerous 
seals found at Vaiiali. It was very often a subsidiaiy^ capitalj as was 
the case with Vaiiali* It was of course the headquarters ofan Uparika 
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or the governor of the Bhukd^ while comraander^ of army divisiom^ 
quaricrmasters-gcncrah ecclesiastical officers often had their 
headquarters there. Very often too headquarters of big guilds of 
bankers^ traders and transport workers were located there. 

The historical geography of Bihar from r. a.d. 500 to 750 is mosUy 
in the dark. It was during this period that Palaliputra suffered 
terribly by a sudden and devastating flood of the Son, which till then 
joined the Gangajust near the city. A considerable part of the capital 
was cut off by the flood. The city had ver>^ fe^v inhabitants at the 
time of the visit of Yuan Chwang in r. a.d, 637, Owing to ils commer¬ 
cial importancCj the city later regained some of its gloryj but it may 
be doubted whether it ever became a capital of the Pala empire. It 
is sometimes referred to as the camp (skandhavara} of the PalaSj 
but never as their capital. 

Magadhabhukti changed its name to ^mtagarabhukti in the Pala 
period. It included the districts of Patna and Gaya. Anga may 
possibly have been included in the adjoining division of Putid^"^- 
vardhana-Bhukti. We do not possess any detailed information about 
the geography of nor them Bihar in this period. Probably it continued 
to be known as Tirabhukti as in the Gupta periodj but its subdivi- 
lions or Visayas are not known. 

One would very much like to draw a clear picture of die historical 
geography of Bihar of the period between 750 and 1200^ but there is 
very little reliable and continuous data and no useful purpose tvould 
be served outlining a ver^' fluidj changing and confused account^ so 
far as the general reader is concerned. One may well wait for the 
accumulation of more data and in the meanwhile pass on to the next 
period where we arc on firmer ground. 

From 1200-1956 

I, TnE Muslim Period, 1200-1765 
Magadha, die central core of Bihajj consisted of the modern districts 
of Patnaj Gaya^ and Shahabad and parts of Monghyr and Bhagalpur. 
In the Moghal period^ according to Buchanan^, the Tcliagarhi pass^ 
where the Rajmahal hills almost touch the Ganges^ * formed the 
boundary between the Moghal provinces of Bihar and Bengal.’ 

Kckata formed the southern part of Magadh a proper and eventually 
merged into iL It extended from ^Camadra* to ^Gridhrak^iia’ 
(Vulture Peak) near Rajgir. Camadra indicated either the Vishnu- 
pad hills near Gaya, or Chunar. H. P* Shastri^ in his Poiitkai 
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Dictionaiy of Ancient and Medieval India, opines that it extended up to 
Chunar in the west. It included the modem district of Gaya and part 
of Shahabad« 

Vidcha or Tirabhukd^t which now fonns the Tirhut divisionj ^vas 
another well-marked natural division whose boundaries varied in 
diiTcrent periods. An early 18 th century work entitled Sekti Sahgama 
Tanlra, w'bich gives an account of some 66 countries (areas) consider¬ 
ed holy by Shaivite pilgrims^ has given the following brief account of 
this area; “From die bank of the Gandak to the forest of Champa- 
rania the countr>' was called Vidcha or Tirabhukti.” It w'as bounded 
on the casti west, and south by three big rivers^ the Kosi^ Gandak, 
and Ganges while the Tarai regions formed its northern boundary. 
The breadth, from north to sooth was 100 miles, while the length, 
from east to w'est was 250 miles, with a total area of 26,000 square 
miles. The area covered the modem districts of Muzafiarpur, 
Darbhanga, Champ aran and parts of Bhagalpur, Monghyr and 
Purnea. 

The hilly tracts in the south covering the districts of Ramgarh, 
Chotanagpur and Palamau have been rarely mentioned by Muslim 
historians. Abul Fazal cal led C hotan agpu r by its old name of Kokrah, 
which is still the name of one of its perganas. The entire area from 
Birbhum and Panchet to Ratanpur in Central India and from Rohtas 
to the frontiers of Orissa, was collectively known as Jharkhand or 
jungle land. It is difficult to establish the exact relation of Chotanag¬ 
pur to Biliar in the early period in the absence of survey records. 
The area was wild and Jungle-dad, it had not been measured or 
assessed and did not form part of any ‘sarkar’ (revenue division) for 
revenue collection. There are, however, certain references showing 
that some areas in the region formed part of Bihar. Colonel Dalton, 
in his ^Notes on Chotanagpur Area’, published in Hunter’s Statisticat 
Accounts, says that in the 14th century Malik Ibrahim Bayu, the 
Muqti (governor of Bihar) and the progenitor of the Maliks in 
the province, conquered Chai Champa which, according to 
Ahhari, was a pergana belonging to Bihar, and was assessed at 620,000 
dams or Rs 15,000, It now forms a pergana in the Hazaribagh 
district. The estate of Panebet is definitely mentioned as part of 
Bihar, in the Padskahnanui, the official history of Shah Jahan’s reign. 

The foundation of the Muslim power in the eastern provinces of 
Bihar and Bengal was laid by Bakhtlyar Khaljt. tVhen he reduced the 
‘Hisar-e-Bihar’ or tlie fortress of Odantpuri Bihar and subjugated 
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the neighbouring areas^ tbo entire area came to be known a$ Vihar 
or Bihar, The namCj however, at that time applied strictly to the 
southern portion of modem Bihar. The Karnata dynasty of SImraon 
w'as at tins time ruling m the north. The principality was hemmed in 
by four powerful states, Nepal in the north, Bengal in the cast, the 
Pala ki ngdom of Sou th Bih ar in the sou th, and K.an atiJ-K as i in the wes L 
According to the account of Mulla Taqia of the 16th centu ty,Bakhti- 
yat Khaiji invaded Tirhut and made its ruler a tributary before 
etnbarkitig on his raid on Nadia. It may be remarked that the whole 
of South Bihar and part of tlie north acknowledged the suzerainty 
ofBakhtlyar although there may have existed a few semi-independent 
petty chieJs, Dharmaswann of the 13th century was w^ell received 
by Budh Sen of Vajrasan or Gaya. Bengal, according to R^d^-us^ 
Saldtin, was at this time divided into five regions: (1) Radha, the tract 
south of the Ganges and cast of the Hugh; (2) Bagdi, the deltaic tract 
of the Ganges^ (3) Banga, the tract to the east of^ and beyondj the 
deltas (4) Barendraj the tract between the Karatoya and Xfahanadi 
rivers, and (5) ^lithiJai the tract to the west of the !h[aiianadi« Accord¬ 
ing to the author of R^'d^^ Bakhtlyiir appears to have conquered 
hifithila, Barcndra, Radha, and the western portion of Bengal, 

The actual boundaries of the different kingdoms of Bengal and 
Bihar were not mentioned in the contemporary works. There is, 
however, sufficient cpigraphic and numismatic evidence which helps 
us to form some idea of the respective boundaries. Wc have cpi- 
graphic evidence to establish the comparatively uninterrupted hold 
of the MusUms over South Bihar (with its headquarters at Bihar- 
Sharif)* In the north, however, the Karnata rulers of Simraon manag¬ 
ed to continue their hold. Time and again they were defeated but 
were never thoroughly subjugated. It is evident from the testimony 
of Min/idpus-Sirdj that Iltutmish was faent upon separating Bihar 
from Bengal and making it a separate province, but there is no 


contemporary evidence as to the exact boundaries of the proposed 


new province. The iiucription ofTughril Tnghan dated 1242 dearly 
establishes that Bihar was once again separated from Delhi and amal- 
g^aied into Bcn^, while the later Baralvdari inscription dated 
1255 shows that Muhammad Arsalan Khan tK. 



Bihar at thb time did not include Mithila, which 
kingdom under the Karnata rulers. 


w'as a separate 
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There are several inscriptions for the period of the independent 
Balbani kings, which coincides with that of the Kha^i period^ to show 
that Bihar was for all practical purposes a part of Bengal, 

Bihar figured prominently in the eastern campaigns of the Tughlaqs 
and demanded much of their attention. Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlaq, 
the founder of the dynasty, set out castw'ards in 1324 through Bihar, 
and on his return conquered. Tirhut and demolished the stronghold 
of the Karpata dynasty. Later, in about 1340, Mithila was given over 
to KamcshwaraThakur,the founder of the O’niwara dynasty. Tirhut 
was formed into some sort of an a dminis trative unit ^vith Tughlaqpur 
(Darbhanga) as the seat of a Foujdar, South Bihar remained in 
undisputed posession of the Delhi Sultans even when Haji Ilyas was 
at the height of power and ruled over the whole of North Bihar. 
During this period, the Gandak formed the western frontier of Bengal 
in North Bihar. 

Ilyas extended his dominions up to Tirhut, Champaran and even 
as far west as Goraldipur. He was the founder of Hajipur on the 
banks of the Gandak, opposite Patna, which was the scat of the Bengal 
governors of North Bihar, and also of Shamsuddinpur (Samasdpur). 
He divided Tirhut into two parts with the Gandak as the dividing 
line. Kameshwara Th^ur, who tried to oppose the division, was 
forced lo acquiesce in it. Firuz Tugblaq defeated Ilyas and drove 
him aw'ay from Tirhut. The two parts were united once again and 
given in va^alage to Bhogeshwara Thakur, the son of Kameshwara. 
The southern part of llie district was directly ruled by Mughal 
governors. Southern Bihar was governed by Malik Bir Afghan, who 
in course of time probably extended his influence up to Tirhut. It 
was at thb time tliat Malik Bayu, the Mukti (Governor) of Bihar, 
conquered the area of Ghat Champi, in the modem Hazaribagh 
district. This sho\vs that some portions at least of Chotanagpur 
formed part of the province of Bihar. 

From 1397 to 14&0 Bihar formed part of the Sharql kingdom of 
Jaunpur. Khawaja Jahan, entitled M^k-ush-Shaiq, who was the 
virtual founder of the dynasty, extended his eastern frontiers into 
South Bihar and TirhuL 

The period witnessed the tripartite struggle for mastery over Bihar 
between the LocUs, Sarqis and the later Ilyas Sahis, While South 
Bihar was for the most part under the undisputed possession of the 
Sarqis, part of Bhagalpur in North Bihar acknowledged the rule 
of Nasir'ud-din M ahm ud (1442’i9). According to Mulla Taqia, 
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Barbok Sbah (1459-74), son and successor of Nasir-ud-dm Mahmud, 
regained possession over Tirhut (1470). He revived the previous 
arrangcmcDt of Ilyas Shah and split up North Bihar into two 
divisions, one of which was directly under Bengal while the other, 
north of the Gandak, was left in charge of Raja Dhir Singh. Muzaffar 
Shah, the last Abyssinian ruler of Bengal, exercised sway over parts 
of North Bihar, Including Champanagar and Bhagalpur. 

All attempts of Nusrat Shah to save Bihar were, however, foiled by 
the great victory of Babar at the batde ofGhagra. Babar's conquests 
extended from ‘Bhira to Bihar’. A part of Tirhut was included in 
his empire. The revenue from Tirhut has been mentioned separately 
from that of Ziparan (Champaran) , 

The basis for the formation of Bihar as a separate Subah {pro\'ince), 
appears to have been laid by Slier Shah. His acquisition of the king¬ 
dom of Bihar added some outlying areas such as Chunar, while his 
annexation of Monghyr from Mahmud Shah of Bengal extended the 
eastern boundaries to the Rajmahal Hills. The latter came to be 
regarded as the rightful boundary of Bihar in Moghal times. Bihar, 
had so long been usually divided into Northern and Southern regions, 
which were frequently held under two different and hostile powers, 
Now the two were united and brought under a common and centra¬ 
lized political and administrative control. It has, however, to be 
Femembered that the ‘Subah’ as an administrative unit had not yet 
come into vogue. It became prominent from Akbar’s time. 

Akbar constituted Bihar into one of the ‘Subahs’ of his Empire 
(1575). The new Subah was divdded into the seven Sarkars of Bihar, 
Monghyr, Rohtas, Tirhut, Hajipur, Saran and Champaran. These 
were subdivided into 199 perganas, Abul Fazal has described the 
area of the Subali as stretching cast to west from Garhi to Rohtas, 
120 kos (300 miles) long, and north to south from Tirhut to the 
southern hill ranges, 110 kos (275 miles) broad. It was bounded on 
the east and west by the neighbouring Subahs of Bengal and Allaha¬ 
bad, and on the north and south by mountain ranges — the Himalayas 
and Vindhyas, The earliest and the most trustworthy contemporary 
source of information on the subject is the rent-roll prepared by Raja 
Todar Mall during the years 1582-89, Blochmann, on the basis 
of original records, outlined the eastern frontier in the following 
words—^‘From Garhi the frontier passed along with the Ganges to 
the south of Agmaliall (Rajmahal), where it again turned westward 
to north-western Birbhum passing along the boundary of the modem 
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Santhal Pargatias to tiic confluence of the Barakar and the Damodar 
from where it went along the left bank of the Damodar to the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Burdwan. From here again the frontier 
took a westerly turn and passed along the north-tvestern and western 
boundaries of the modern Hugh and Habrah (HowTah) districts dowm 
to Alandalghat where the Rupnarain flow’s into the Hugh river.* 
On the norths the frontier wa^ ill-defincd and snbject to frequent 
inroads and disturbances from die Tarai areas. The vast forest 
belt, stretching along the greater part of the northern boundary and 
known as the Tarai or junglcterrj' area^ varied considerably in depth. 
At the eastern end of this Tarai area^ there was the independent 
kingdom of Morang^ which was conquered during tlie period of 
Buzurg Ummed Klian's governorship (1683-94). The southern 
boundarj' along the Choianagpur plateau was even more irregular 
and ill-defined. The area^ owing to its wild and inaccessible terrainj 
was an uncharted and unassessed region. It lay along the borders 
of the two provinces of Bihar and Bengal and frequently overlapped 
their respective boundaries* 

Kokrah^ as this area was then called^ was famous for Its diamond 
minesj and was probably invaded on that account. The Am-t-^kburi 
con talus the following extract about it: ^Kokrah is a well-cultivated 
district between Orissa and Dakhin. It is ruled by Raja Madho Smgh. 
As the country is inaccessible he thought he was safe and assumed 
an. independent attitude. Our mcn^ howeveij entered the district and 
carried off much booty. The Raja became tributary/ The area 
IS also mentioned in the Afrm&m of Jahangir^ who spectfleally 
described it as part of Bihar. *It w^as reported to me (1616) that 
Ibrahim Khan^ the governor of Bihar^ had overrun Kokrah and 
had taken possession of its diamond washing. The district belongs to 
the Subah Bihar,« / 

The only other event of importance relating to the boundari^ of 
the province^ during the succeeding reigns of Shah Jehan andAurang- 
zeb was the subjugation and final conqui^t of Palamau^ the western 
portion of the Chotanagpur plateau. Palamau acquired a greater 
importance because of the activldes of the Cherus. During Aurang- 
zeb*s tirae^ Baud Khartj the govemorj led several expeditions and 
finally reduced the fortress of Palamau (1660). The boundary of 
Bihar ^vas thus more securely and firmly extended over Chotanagpur. 
Gonverselyj it has to be remembered that certain areas which now 
definitely form a part of Bihar were included in the Subah of Bengal. 
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The entire Saikar ^Pumiya’ was induded in Bengal. The area 
forming the present district was, according to /Jir Ain-i~Ikban, divided 
bchveen the three neighbouring Sarkars—of Tajpur, to the cast of 
the Mahanadi, Pumea to the west of it, and Honghyr. Similarly 
Rajmahal, now in Bihar, was the seat of residence of Man Singh, the 
Moghal governor of the province of Bengal. 

ADUL^tSTHATIVE USTTS 

The Turco-Afghan period was essentially a period of expansion 
and consolidation. The Central administration was primarily con* 
cemed with the collection of revenue and the maintenance of a strong 
and efiicient army to guard its frontier. The interior and the outlying 
parts of the empire were left more or less undbturbed. The whole 
country was disdded into some kind of broad military commands, 
each under the control of a leading Amar. These divisions, known as 
IqtaSj were die major administrative units of the country and may 
be regarded as tlie prccursois of the * Subah 

Besides the fqtas there was another unit called the Khalsa. These 
were revenue areas governed not by regular provincial governors 
but by a specially appointed Amar or Shahna. The age-old institution 
of village^ Panchayats was allowed to continue uninterrupted for 
they admirably served the purpose of the rulers. 

Shcr Shah made certain very important and far-reaching contri¬ 
butions to the administrative history of Medieval Bihar. In fact his 
reforms paved the way for the later and more comprehensive reforms 
under Akbar. He developed the Pergana as the basic adminbtrative 
unit of his Empire. Each Pergana was administered by a civil and a 
military ofEecr ^ called a Shiqdar and an Amin respectively. The 
next higher umt was the Sarkar, a territorial division somewhere 
between the modem district and division. 

The admnistrative ideas and insdtutions which the Moghals 
brough t with them to India were, in the beginnkig, felt to be contrary 
and unsuited to local conditions. However, in course of time and by 
a process of mutual fusion and interaction, they took a new shape 
and crystaUized into new institutions. We are fortunate in having the 
monumental work of Abul Faaal, which is a compendium of the 
historical, administrative, and gcograpliical data of Akbar's empire 
Its added importance lies in the fact that it is tlic bed-rock upon 
which the later administrative structure of the Moghal Empire was 
raised. The arrangements outlined and the machinery described 
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in it held good for the greater part of the subsequent Moghal period. 
Each of the sixteen Subahs of the Empire^ along with their smaller 
subdivisions have been described with ‘miiiute exactitude'. A brief 
description of the constituent Sarkais and Perganas of Bihar is given 
below':— 

1. Sarkar of Bihar. This consisted of 46 Mahals or Perganas, with a 
total area of 9,52^3 bighas and yielded a revenue of 0,01^96^390 
dams« Each Fergana, along with its revenue and in most cases its 
area, has been named in the list. This Sarkar corresponded to the 
modem districts of Patna and Gaya and also included certain portions 
of Chotanagpur and Palamau, as the Perganas Pundag and Jay 
Champa given in the lists have been identified by Beams as the modem 
Palamau and Chai Champa (Haaaribagb). 

2. 5<irJtar of Mong^. This consisted of 31 Mahab with a revenue 
of 19,06,25,981 i dams, ft is significant that the area is not given. 
This usually indicated a loose suzerainty over the area and a lack 
of actual control. 

3. Sarkar of CkaJnparan. Tliis had an area of 85,711 bighas and a 
rcvcnuc of55,I3,420dains. The three Perganas ofSimraon,Mchsi and 
M^how'a are still extant. This Sarkar bordered on that of Gorakhpur 
in Aw'adh and marked the north-western boundary of Bihar. 

4. Sarkar of Majipur. This included 11 Malials, covering 4,36,952 
bighas and had a revenue of 2,73,31,030 dams. It lay along the 
tract between the Bur hi Gartdak on the north-e^t and the Gandak 
and Ganges on the south-west and south respectively. J^orth of the 
Gandak lay the Sarkar of Tirhut. 

3. Sarkar of Tirkat. This consisted of 74 Mahals and had an area 
of 2,66,464 bighas and a revenue of 1,91,89,7774 dams. The large 
number of Perganas in this Sarkar was due to their comparatively 
smaller dimension. The greater part of the area was under the rule o 
the Darbhanga Raj. 

6. Sarkar of Sarm. This included 17 Mahals, and had an area of 
2,29,052 bighas and a revenue of 6,01,72,004^ dams. Many of the 
Perganas named in the list are still in existence. 

7. Sarkar of Rohtas. This had 18 Mahals, an area of4,73,340 bighas 
and a revenue of 4,0a,19,493 dams. It marked the south-wwtern 
boundary of the province and corresponded to the modem S a a 
district. It was bounded by the Ganges, Son andKaraman^a rivc^ 
on the north, cast and west, and by the Kaimur range on the sou . 
The only other important chan^ in these administrative units iq 
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subsequent times was the division of Rohtas into two by Aurangzcb 
in A,D* ] 685. The eighteen Mahals of the originalSarkar were divided 
between the two new units. Rohtas contained seven, and the newly 
cheated Sarkar of Bhojpur contained eleven. 

II. The British Period. 1765*1347 
By virtue of the Grant of DewanI of the lliree eastern provinces 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, as also the various supplementary 
agreements, the British took over the full administrative charge of 
these provinces. It has, however, to be noted that separate Farmans 
of grant were issued for the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
emphasizing their separate administrative entities. 

The immediate arrangement for Bihar following the Grant, was 
the appointment (20 December 1765) of Samuel Middleton, the 
Chief of Patna, as the Supervisor of collection of revenue in Bihar. 
This, however, was soon found to be impracticable as the Chief 
could not exercise effective control ov'er his unwieldy jurisdiction. 
The Governor Verelst (1767-69) is credited with the inidation and 
enforcement of the scheme of appoindng supervisors. 

The next important stage was the declaration by the Court of 
Directors, in 1772, to stand forth as the Dewan and by the Agency 
of the Company’s servants to take upon themselves the entire care 
and management of the revenues.’ 

FORMATION OF DETRtOTS 

After the creation of the office of Revenue Chief of Bihar in 1781, 
this official administered a very large and extensive tract of land 
cornprising practically the whole of the present Patna and Tirhut 
divisions. The main development of administrauve importance 
during the next few years was the gradual breaking up of the ex¬ 
tensive jurisdiction of the Revenue Chief and the formation of 
separate CoUeetorates or districts. 

Another important administrative development was the origin 
and growth of the Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit. 

BIHAR A SEPARATE STATE 

Before taking up the question of the Bihar State in independent 
India, it is necessary to refer to two important landmarks, namely, 
in 1912 Bihar and Orissa were separated from Bengal and again 
in 1337 Orissa was separated from Bihar. 
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We have already seen that k was Shcr Shah who laid the founda¬ 
tion of a Bihar Subah (proving:). Even when the Dc wani was granted 
to the British in 1765 three separate Tannaiis were issued, showing 
that Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were even then treated as separate 
units. 

Some decades after the British became full masters of Tntha, they 
began to tliink in terms of the principles on which major administrative 
divisions such as provinces should bebased. The Royal Commission on 
Decentralization {1908), in its re^rt (p. 25) obsert'cd: ‘The various 

provinces con tain diverse nationalities with diBercnt languages, tradi¬ 
tions, and interests, and arc often on sepajate planes of development. 
The Hardinge Despatch of 1911, while cancelling partition of 
Bengal which had been sponsored in 1905, stated: 'It is in the highest 
degree desirable to give the Hindi-spcaiting people (Biharis), now in-* 
eluded within theprovince of Bengal, a separate administration. These 
people have hitherto been unequally yoked with the Bengalis, and 
have never, therefore, had fair opportunity for development.^ The 
Hardinge Despatch also stated: ‘The cry of Bihar for Biharis has 
frequently been raised. ., There has, moreover, been marked aw ake¬ 
ning in Bihar in recent years, and a strong feeling is ^wmg among 
Biharis that Bihar will never develop until it is dissociated from 
Bengal. That belief will, unless a remedy be found, give rise to agita¬ 
tion in the near future, and the present is an admirable opportunity 
to carry out on our own initiative a thoroughly sound and much- 
deserved change.’ 

The result was the separation of Bihar and Orissa from Bengal in 
1912. These two units continued as one province till 1937, when, 
there was another major change and Orissa was formed into a separate 
province. Since then the present Bihar State began to function ^ a 
province by itself and continued to do so at the time of the coming 
of independence. 

III. Indepeh&ent India. 1947-1956 
The transfer of power on 15 August 1947 did not entail any break 
in the administrative system or any upsetting of the then existing 
provincial boundaries. One of the important developments that 
followed independence was the integration of the Indian States. 
The English had divided the country into so-called British India and 
the ‘ Native States The division was purely artificial and the result 
of history. With the achievement of independence, a determined 
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effort was made for the integration of the States either into bigger 
administrative and economic units or with the neighbouring provinces. 
Bihar was also affected^ although in a comparatively minor way^ by 
this scheme of integration. The States of Seraitela and Kharsawan^ 
lying geographically within the Singhbhum District^ were integrated 
with Bihar, The States were formerly included in the Eastern 
Indian States Agency and by along the borders of Bihar and Orissa, 
At first the States were merged for a short w'hile with Orissa^ but 
eventually the Gcntral Government decided to amalgamate them 
with Bihar« 

nJEOROAlraArDON OF STAINES 

The other major development w^as the reorganization of States, 
A greater part of the existing provincial boundaries w^erc dra™ 
by the English on a purely administrative basis without any 
attempt at ethnic or Linguistic homogeneity* A States Rc-organi- 
zatlon Commission was constituted towards the end of 1953 by virtue 
of a resolution of ParliamcnL The Commission w^as entrusted with 
the task of enquiring into^ and reporting uponj the existing States 
and their reorganization along linguistic, financial, economic and 
other considerations. 

So far as Bihar w as concerned, a very large area of land along its 
eastern and southern boundary was claimed by BcugaL The area, 
affected by the claim comprised practically tlie entire district of Man* 
bhum and parts of Purnea, Santha] Parganas and Singhbhum. Bihar 
also laid claim to certain areas in Bengal in the Maidah andDaqeeling 
regions. The Commission partially conceded the demand of Bengal. 
Ul dmatcly a large part of Manb hum district as w ell as a portion of the 
Pumea district lying to the west of the Mahananda river (but exclud* 
ing the town of Kishanganj and certain other small areas) were 
recommended to be transferred to Bengal. Except for this change, 
the terri tory and boundaries of Bihar remain as they were consti tuted 
in 1912, when with Orissa it was first separated from Bengal, and 
in 1937 when Orissa was separate from Bihar. 

The total area transferred on 1 November 1956 from Bihar to 
West Bengal was 3,166 sq. miles (759 sq. miles of Purnca district and 
2,407 sq, miles of Manbhum district) with a populadon of 14,46,385 
consisting of the foUo^ving thanas (Police Stations) in the districts 
of Manbhum and Pumea;— 
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KIaNBUUM DlTTRJCr 

PuttxAA DffULrcT 

L JhaJdJt 

Far@ of:—- 

2. Jaipur 

1. Ks!i3i.Tn^nj 

3, Purulia Town 

2* Cbopm 

4^ PuriilLa MuiEuaH 

3* Idampur 

5, Balarampur 

4, Korandigy 

6. Hurt. 

and 

7i Arsa 

G* Wbok of Goalpa^Jw P-&, 

H, Punchm 

Lyii^ to ihe etii of [^acisnal 

B* Baj^tunundi 

Highway' 31 Emd North of 

IC}. Barabsiw 
] 1 k Bandwan 

If. JttanbaaELT 

13* Raghuiiaihpur 

14. Sanluri 

L5. Nriurtm 
iBk Knihipur 

17. Paja 

H%bwaiy 344* 


The demarcation of the boundary line has been done by a Revenue 
Officer appointed by the Central Government on the following 
basis:— 

(i) that portion of Kishanganj sub-division of Pnmea district 
which lies to the east of the boundary line so demarcated as to be 
generaliy 200 yds. to the west of the highway in Pnrnea district con¬ 
necting Dalkola, Kishanganj and Chopra with Siliguri in Daijeeling 
district and 200 yds. to the south or south-west of the highway in 
Pnrnea district connecting Datkoia and Karandighi with Raiganj 
in West Dinajpur district; 

(it) that portion of Gopalpur thana of Pumca district which lies 
to the cast or north as the ease may be^ of the above boundary line; 
and 

(iii) Purulia subdivision of Manbhum district, excluding Chas 
thana, Chandil thana and Patanda police station of Barabhum 
thana. 
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RACES, TRIBES AND LANGUAGES 
OF BIHAR 

Introductory 

A F T E R having dealt with the geology and geography of Bihar 
in a general way, we now come to the people that have made 
this region their home* We shall try to study a few aspects^ 
ethnological and other, that characterize these people who have 
often played a significant role in Indiaj especially in ancient times. 

This chapter proposes to present observations on the races and 
tribes that inhabit this land and to give some information about the 
languages of its people. 

Though biologically all the human beings of this world are the same, 
whatever their colour and location^ it has long been customary to 
speak of the races of martkind on the basis of their skeletal structure, 
appearance and pigmentation. This has been found a convemenl 
way of classifying human beings, but it has been proved that, 
scientifically speaking, race or racial characteristics, are noeriteria 
when it comes to judging the superiority or inferiority, progress 
or backwardness, of a group of people. The UNESCO has 
made a special investigadon into this matter with the aid of the 
world’s best-known sdentists and the conclusion reached has been 
that racial superiority and inferiority are myths and that the econo¬ 
mic or cultural advancement of particular races has been due more 
to circumstances, environment and other such factors, than to any 
inherited racial characteristics. 

It is all the more necessary to bear thk weighty conclusion in mind 
at present since we sec race conflicts of one kind or another raging 
in different parts of the world. They are based on the assump¬ 
tion that certain races are superior to others. Whatever may have 
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been the origin of In India, the present hierarchical caste 

system is in many respects akin to racialism. Caste depends on bhth, 
so docs race. Ideas about being higher or lower go with birth in parti¬ 
cular castes. In diat respect too, caste resembles racial conceprions 
with regard to purity of bloody marriage restrictions and so on. It is 
Iijgh time that a scientific and rational view should be taken in regard 
to these maiters^smceeconomicj cultural and other forms of advance¬ 
ment depend on other factors than those of birth^ castCj race, blood 
or pigmentation- 

A tribe is usually described as a group of people chaj^cterized by 
a common and distinct name, a common sentimentj and a common 
and distinct territory'. It is also endogamous and has a common 
machinery' for maintaining order in the community* In the present 
context, how^cver, the term connotes groups of people who arc 
comparatively far too Ul-dcvclopcd and backward in economic and 
cultural advance. It may be noted in this connexion that a 'tribe' is 
not bound to be in a backward condition for all time to come. Its 
handicaps lie not so much in any hereditary defect or fundamental 
biological deficiencies as in environment. Adverse conditions, want 
of opportunities and so on, keep particular tribes in that stage* In 
fact, if w e probe into the past of those w ho are said to be advanced 
and civilized today, we find that they too were once but ^ tribes*. 
Thus, ‘ tribal' Is a changing condition and not a permanent fixture. 
Dynamic forces arc constantly at work among all peoples. In these 
daySj w'hen the civilized world is becoming more and more humanity¬ 
conscious, it is only a question of time and resources even for 
the most backward tribes to attain certain standards of civilization 
whereby they can cross the line that divides tribals from tion-tribals. 
It is in this perspective that we have to consider the problems of race 
and tribe. 

As regards languages^ India has a number of them, though langua¬ 
ges that have a script and a considerable literature may not be more 
than about the fourteen that are enumerated in the Union Consti¬ 
tution. In tills connexion loo, languages wliich were once poor in 
expression have caught up and today can boast of very rich literatures. 
It is a question of opporiuniiy and the progress of the people concern¬ 
ed. The more vigorous and complex the life of a people, the more 
likelihood is there of the development of their language and literature. 
The terms * backw^ard^ and * advanced' are therefore relative, and do 
not stand for any permanent state which is incapable of further 
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improvement and advance. In Bihar^ for instance;^ Hindi may be said 
to be more advanced than Maithili or BHojpuri, but when compared 
to English or Frenebj it can be said that it is in many respects back¬ 
ward. It is in the interests of mankind as a whole to develop a 
healthy, fraternal outlook^ which will promote all languages to the 
extent that is necessary and possible. 

The Races of Bihar 

Scientists are generally agreed that all men living today belong to a 
single speciesjf Hamti sapiens, and are derived from a common stocky 
though there is some dispute as to when and how different human 
groups have diverged from this common stock. The concept of race 
is unanimously regarded by anthropologists as a classificatory device 
providing a zoological framework within which the various groups of 
mankind may be arranged and by means of which the study of 
evolutionary processes can be facilitated* In its anthropological 
sense the word race should be rcsen-Td for groups of mankind 
possessing well-developed and primarily heritable physical differen¬ 
ces from other groups. 

Some of the physical, as distinct from psychological difFetences 
between human groups are due to differences in hcreditarj' 
constitution^ others to difibrences in environment. In most cases, 
both influences have been at work. The science of genetics suggests 
that hereditary physical differences among populations of a single 
species are ilte result of the action of two sets of processes. On the one 
handj the genetic compcfsitlon of Isolated populations is constantly 
but gradually being altered by natural seleciion, as well as by occa¬ 
sional changes (mutations} in the physical particles (genes) which 
control heredity. Populations are also affected by fortuitous changes 
in gene frequency and by marriage customs. On the other hand, 
cross-breeding is constantly breaking down the differentiations so 
set up. The new^ mixed populations, in so far as they^ in turn, become 
isolated, are subject to the same processes and they may lead to 
further changes. The existing races arc merely the result^ considered 
at a particular moment in time, of the total effect of such processes 
on the human species. 

Nationalj religious, geographical, linguistic and cultural groups^ 
do not necessarily coincide with racial groups and their cultural 
trails have no domonstrable connexion with racial traits. Americans 
arc not a raccj nor are the French or Germans^ nor, ipso faeiOj is any 
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other national group. Muslims and Jews are no more races thaix 
are Roman Catholics or Protestaorts. Nor can people who live in 
Icelandj Britain or India, or who speakEnghsh or any other languagCj 
or who arc culturally Turkish or Chinese or the lifce^ thereby be des¬ 
cribed as races. The use of the term ^ race * in speaking of such groups 
may be a serious cirorj but it is one which is habitually commiited. 

Broadly speaking, mdivtduals belonging to the different major 
groups of mankind are distinguishable by virtue of their physical 
characteristics^, but individual members, or small group, belonging to 
different races within the same major groupj arc not so distinguish¬ 
able, Even die major group fade into each other and the ph>'Sical 
traits by which they and the races within them are characterized, 
overlap considerably. With respect to most, if not all, measurable 
characteristics, differences among individuals belonging to the same 
race arc greater than the difTerences which occur betw^een observed 
averages for two or more races within the same major group. 

The conclusion to be drawn alike from the anthropological and 
psychological researches is that the racial factor b very far from being 
the dominant element in the formation of personality. This should 
give no cause for astonishment when wc remember that psychological 
traits cannot be transmitted dirccdy as a part of heredity; for mstancCj 
there is no gene governing mind-wandering or the power of 
concentration. 

The scientliic material available to us at present docs not justify 
the conclusion that inherited genetic differences are a major factor 
in producing the differences bctivcen the cultural achievements of 
different peoples and groups. It does indicate, on the contrary, 
that a major factor in explaining such differeiiices is the cultural 
experience which each group has undergone. 

There is no evidence for the existence of so-called "pure" races. 
Skeletal remains provide the basis of our limited knowledge about 
earlier races, and in regard to race mixture, the evidence points lo the 
Fact that human hybridization has been going on for an indefinite 
but considerable time. Indeed one of the processes of race formation 
and race extinedort or absorption, is by means of hybridizatloti 
between races: nor is there any reliable evidence that tMs produces 
undesirable or disadvantageous effects. Therefore, genetically- 
speaking, intennarriage between persons of different races need not 
be looked upon with disfavour. Vast social changes have occurred 
that have not been connected in any way with changes in racial typo 
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and in no country’ has it been possible to find a so-callcd "pure’ race. 
From time to time the Indiam sub-continent has received various 
strains of blood. Of the autochthonous population of India> i.e. the 
Negrito, only faint traces can be found in some of the primitive tribes 
of South India. The next strain was the Proto-Australoid, which is 
widely distributed in the tribal population in the belt running across 
the middle of India, Then came the Mediterraneans and Mongo¬ 
loids, the broad-headed Aipinoids, Dinaries and Annenoids and, last 
of all, the Nordics, All these strains arc mixed in the whole popula¬ 
tion of India and can everywhere be traced in varying degrees. 

RACIAL COUPOSmON IN WHAR 

Wliile a study of die racial elements in India has been made by 
different scholars such as Rlslcy, Eickstedt, Hutton, Guha, Sarkar, 
Majumdar and Cliattcijcc, no investigation into the racial elements 
in Bihar has yet been made. The people of India have been classified 
into the Negrito, Proto-Australoid, Mongoloid, Mediterranean, the 
Western Brachyccpbal and the Nordic by Guha, but Dr B. K, 
Chatteijee prefers to divide the people of India into Nisada, Kirata, 
Dravida and Ary a. Representatives of all these elements are to be 
found in the population of Bihar, 

According to Dr Guha, tlic earliest race which Inhabited India was 
that of the Negritoes. Very few true representatives of this race arc 
to be found in India now. Dr S. S. Sarkar chanced to meet a young 
man among the aborigines of the Rajmahal hills who had certain 
Negrito features, such as wooUy hair. ‘The presence of the Negrito 
basic substratum,' says Dr B. K, Chatteijec, 'cannot be fully justi¬ 
fied when the nature of the evidence is thoroughly analysed. The 
presence of such characteristics simply points to cither admixture or 
mutation.' Dr D. N. Majumdar holds similar views. 

The next racial strain is ilic Proto-Australoid. The shape of the 
head, the form of the nose, the projection of the face, the skin-colour 
and the structure of the hair, bear a striking resemblance to the 
Australoid features. In Bihar we find these features in the Kliarwar, 
Munda, Bbumij and Mai Paharias. We have no definite evidence 
as to the time of the respective drift of this race into India, These 
features arc fairly widespread and in the process of this expansion the 
Proto-Australoid unquestionably absorbed a large amount of blood 
from other racial stocks. That accounts for some of the difierences 
noticeable in these tribes. 
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The radii] history of the Austric people has not yet been rescued 
from traditional antiquity. They have been variously described as 
PrC’Dravidian, Kolarian, Dravidian, Australoid and Nishadic. 
Their racial affinity \rith the tribal groups of South India has very 
often been misunderstood. We are still uncertain as to the racial 
composition of various Austric-spcakmg groups in Bihar^ such as 
Munda^ Santhaij Ho, Birhor, Kharia and others. The Oraons, or 
Dravidian-speaHng people living in the same area and possessing a 
slightly different culture from their neighbours, have further compli¬ 
cated the issue. Dr A. C. Haddon held that from the radal point of 
dew the Kolarians can only be classed in the Pre-Dravidian group. 
The Oiaons were also placed by him in that group. But he admits 
that there is a considerable difference noticeable between the Mntida 
and the Oraon. Shri P. C. Basu showed the difference bettveen 
them in two successive studies based on measurements. Studies 
made by DrS. S. Sarfcarof the Santhal and Sauria Paharias in the 
Santhal Parganas are highly significant from the point of view 
of the differences between the Austric-speaking and Dravidian- 
speaking people. His findings were further corroborated by a blood- 
group survey of the same tribes, The Mundas also have peculiar 
hybrid combinations. Risley noted no less than nine. Ihesc hybrids 
arc descended from Intermarriage between Mnnda men and women 
of other tribes. Macfarlane and Sarkar (1941} pointed out that the 
high frequencies of the two genes ‘ p' and q ’ are characteristic of tlie 
Munda peoples. This is indicative of their relationship with peoples 
of the East Indian archipelago. According to Dr Sarkar, the not 
infrequent presence of straight hair among the Santhals and 
Mundas is also indicative of a foreign element in the population. 

Dr D. N. Majumdar holds that the radal status to-day of all the 
Proto-Australoids cannot have remained the same as milhons of that 
race mixed with other strains which has diluted the * punty of blood' 
among themselves. The Bhils, who spread all over Central India, 
Rajputana and Gujrai, are sometimes identified w'ith the Ho, Munda 
and other cognate tribes speaking Austric languages. E. W.E. 
Macfarlane quotes anthropometric data to suggest a racial affihation 
of the Bhils with die Oraons. But the secrological data she obtained 
showed diiicrences which she admitted were difficult to explain. 

In Bihar some admixture of Mongoloid blood may be found among 
the Thanis of the Champ aran district who show many Mongoloid 
facial cbaracterisdcs. 
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People Uving in a region are broadly classified os tribal and non- 
tribalj though it is not a scientific division. The Union Constitution 
also speaks of Scheduled Tribes. If one applies the same terminology 
to the population of Bihar, about one-tenth is tribal and the rest 
non-tribal. 

Before proceeding to consider the tribes of Biharj U may be interest¬ 
ing to note a few things about its non-tiibals. 

RACIAL COUPOSrriON OF THE KOK-TRIBAL PqPOLATJON IN BWAR 

The non-tribai papulation of Bihar is generally long-headed wi th a 
fine to medium nose, average stature, wavy hair form, and skin- 
colour varying from light brown to dark tawny. This group of people, 
Rislcy calls ‘Aryo-Dravldian’ and he adds that in the so-called upper 
castes the Aryan type is dominant, while in the lower castes the 
Dravidian type U more pronounced. But Risley*s view has been 
rejected by all the modem Indian anthropologists, on the ground 
that both * Ary an * and ‘ Dravidian ’ are linguistic terms and hence 
carniot be used to designate races. 

According to Dr B. S. Guha, the lower castes of Bihar represent 
the *basic-dolico type' (long-headed), having dark complexions, 
pointed chins, and possessing certain Negroid characters such as deep 
pigmentation. Guha speaks of them as belonging to the ‘Palaeo- 
Mediterrancan* racial group, but Baron von Eickstedt prefers to 
call them the 'Mclanid type’, because in some physical characters 
they resemble the Melanesian type of Negroids. At present, neither 
Dr Guha nor anyone else accepts this view of Eickstedt. The upper 
castes of Bihar come within the ‘Mediterranean’ racial group of Guha, 
because of its association with the European Mediterranean. This 
type predominates among the skeletons of Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa. Guha thinks that this type was responsible for the Indus 
Valley Civilizadon. 

According to Hutton as many as three different waves of the 
Mediterranean race came to India at three difieretit times. Guha’s 
and Hutton's views are almost identical in the sense that Hutton’s 
early branch of the Mediterranean race is Guha's ‘ Palaco-Mcditer- 
ranean , while Hutton's second wave of the Mediterranean race, 
which came through the Persian Gulf, is Guha’s ‘ Mediterranean race ’. 

To the non-tribal group of Western Bihar, who are of moderately 
full stature and have fine to medium ncscs. Dr D. N, Majumdar 
gives the racial-group name of ‘Indo-Nordic’. 
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The Brahma^ and the Kshatdyas belong to the same racial stocky 
but the latter arc more mixed than the former. The original Kshatii- 
yaa lost their purity of blood by intermarriage with later Rajputs. 
The various artisan castes such as the Koiri, Kurmi, Kahar and 
Ahirj do not differ very much from each other in physical character* 
isiicsj yet they represent a mixture of various racial strains. The Dorns 
and Chamars arc racially even farther remov'cd from tribal groups. 
Leaving aside the large hybrid elements among themj the average 
Dom is, by modem standards, a handsomer person than theChumar. 
The incidence of handsome and attractive features among Dom 
women is a cause rather than the consequence of miscogcnatiotis- 
The so-called higher castes have a greater admixture of Mediter¬ 
ranean and Nordic features than the others. 

Th£ Tribes of Bihar 

According to the Constitution (Scheduled Tribes) Order, 1950, 
there are twenty-nine Scheduled Tribes in Bihar, but popularion 
figures for only twenty-five of them we re given in die 1&4I Census, 
on wIiicH the Table on p. 74 is mainly based. Of the remaining four 
tribes, figures of three have been taken from the 1951 Census, as 
indicated in our Tables while in the case of the fourth,theKhonds, 
it will be seen that no useful figures are available from either the 
1951 or the 1941 Census ofBihar. When the 1931 Census was taken 
Bihar and Orissa together formed one province and figures were 
given only for those Khonds concentrated in the feudatory States 
of Orissa and not within the territorial limits of tlie present State 
of Bihar. 

Bearing these numerical adjustments in mind, the total population 
of the twenty-nine Scheduled Tribes ofBihar was 3,865,725 in 1941, 
By 1951, when the last Census enumeration was made, this total had 
risen to 4,049,183, an increase in the order of 5%. 

It is obvious that the Census figures of 1951 couldnot be used for 
the Tabic below as breakdown of figures w'as not available at the 
time of preparing it. 
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fOtULATlDH or THS ICUIDULSD TAIBEI OF SlilAlt 

OP 1941) 


Of SCHlLOUL£D 

PDPULATID^ 

U Asm 

+;3^ 

2. 

54 


993(1931) 

4i Bfidiai 

31,SIS 

5. Binjhia 

5*317 

6. Birhor 

2^7 

7. Bbjia 

2.075 

B. Qscro 

19,337 

9* Chlk B^ralk 

2V39 (1931) 

10. Goad 

27*445 

31. Corait 

^331 

12. Ho 

+. 383,737 

13+ Kunmll 

10302 

I4i Kharia 

89.036 

15. Khurwar 

77,702 

16+ Khond 

*» Noi A-s'oiilaljIp 

17, K^9Ln 

I5p097 

la. Kota 

15,B75 

19. Katwa 

13,021 (1931) 

2Q+ Lohara 

47,144 

21. Mahli 

6I,B93 

22. Mai Pahaiia 

40,496 

23- Munda 

530*676 

24. Oraan 

640*485 

25. Farahiya 

10,134 
*. 1,569*069 

26. SiuiLhal 

27. 3aiiim Fahaiia 

,. 5B,654 

26, Savar 

2,754 

29. Bbumij 

A. 166,044 

Totaj. .. 3,ffi5,725 


All these tribes belong to the Froto-Australoid stock, though there 
arc slight difTeronces among them. 

Most of the Scheduled Tribes live in the five districts of the Chota- 
nagpur Division, namely Kanchi, Haataribagh, Manbhum, S ing h., 
bhum and Palamau and in the district of Santhal Parganas, They 
arc found in various other pockets, such as the hilly tracts of the 
subdivisions of Sasaram andBhabua in the district of Shahabad, and 
in the districts of Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Pumca and Ghamparan. 
It is obvious that all the tribes cannot be dealt with here. Only 
some of the more important and typical tribes have been described 
below. 


THE HUNDAS 

In the census of 1941, the Mundas numbered 530,676. Of these, 
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more than four hundred thousand lived in the district of Ranchi. 
The Singhbhum^ Hazaribagh, Manbhutn and Pajamau districts 
had between them one hundred thousand Mundas, while a few 
thousands were to be found in Shahabad and Purttea. Jn the districts 
ofShagalpuc^ the Santhal Pargan^ and Gaya^i the Mundas numbered 
only a few hundreds. 

The Munda is of so dark a brown as to be almost black, U short 
in stature, bats curd y-litnbcd and has irreguIarfeaturcSj scanty beard, 
thick lipSj broad nose and a low facial angle while his head is more 
brachycephalic than that of the average Oraon* Mis is considered 
to be one of the most ancient of the aboriginal tribes inhabiting the 
Chotanagpur plateau and their origin and migration have long been 
subjects of controversy among scholars. S, C. Roy has given a rough 
outline of how they came to settle in the present region, based on 
references found in Vedic, Epic, and later Hindu literature, as well 
as on their own tradition. In the absence of reliable historical sources 
however, the reconstruction of Munda history is little more than a 
series of conjectures. A proud and conservative tribe, they live in 
large permanent villages and their most important occupation is 
agriculture. 

The Mundas believe in a Supreme Being called Sing-Bonga, whose 
bless mgs are invoked before every important ceremony. Sing-Bonga 
has no specific worship, but In serious general calamities a white fowl 
is sacrificed to him. The village deities, such as DesauU-Bonga, 
J^ier Bun, Ghandi-Bonga and others, arc the Hatu-Bongako, TJtcse 
md the Mundas in their agncultural ope rations and hunting encpcdl- 
tions as well as in most other affairs of life. They are worshipped by 
the Pahiui (priest) at stated times in the ‘Sama’ (place of worship) 
of each village. The Ora-Bongako, or household deidcs, are worship¬ 
ped at the ‘ Ading' or sacred tabernacle, in each hut. Then there arc 
the Manita-BongS,, who arc notdeides, but malevolent spirits known 
as Churin, Mua, Hankar-Bonga, Nasan-Bonga and so on, who 
rcqmre to be appeased. They are appeased by ‘ mad ’ or 'dconara ’ or 
ghost doc tors. Elernental nature-gods likeBuru-Bongi, Ikir-Bonga, and 
Nage Era stand midway between the benevolent and the malevolent 
spirits, being powerful for good and evil alike. They are woishipped 

by the Pahtm. Achrael-Bonga presides over the welfare of married 
women. 

The Akhra, or the dancing-ground of the Mundas is characteristic 
of them. Situated usuaUy under the shade of a big tree in the 
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centre of the village^ it is encircled by Urge stone slabs which are 
used as seals. The Akhra is a veritable open hall^ not only for the 
dance, but for the meetings of the tillage panchayats. The Parha 
(panchayat) organization of the Mundas is more active than that of 
the Oraons. 

THE H03 

Of the 349j645 Hos recorded in the Bihar census of 1941 j all but a 
few hundreds lived in the district of Singhbhumj while the majority 
were concentrated in the government estate of Kolhan. The Hos 
are short of staturCj dark complcxioned and have a short, broad and 
flat nose. The eyes arc small and darkj and the hair wavy to curly. 
Beards arc almost entirely absent^ the chin is narrow^ the lips of 
medium size while the cars are small and finely developed. Agn-* 
culture is their mainstay^ but they work in large numbers in the coal¬ 
mines and steel factories w'hich abound in these areas, 'nicy are 
highly responsive to cultural contacts. 

Like the Mundaj the Hos believe in Sing-Bonga as the Supreme 
Being and Creator of the Universe while all other deities are conceiv¬ 
ed to be his deputies. The two village deities of the Ho are Dcsaull 
and his consort Jahira Bum. Desauli appears to be a forest deity^ 
but the size, shape and form of the deity is dependent on the inter¬ 
pretations of the village priest and these vary in different parts of 
the Ho country. Desauli has a fused abode in the village grovej is 
a benevolent deity protecting the villagers from eril spirits, diseases 
and epidemics^ and sending rain and abundant haiv'csts- At the 
time of festivals sacrifices arc offered to him and his consorL 
Through contact with Hindu populations the Hos have adopted 
certain Hindu godlings^ but these arc wordiipped with a ritual and 
ceremony adapted to Ho custom and tradition. 

An incipient class system scents to be developing among the Hos. 
Outcastes^p called Kajomesin even after purification^ arc not accorded 
full equality with the rest of the communit)^ and have formed a sepa¬ 
rate endogamous caste. People belonging to the family of headmen 
do not marry lower luio the family of other Hos who are called * parja ^ 
(subjects). Increasing contact with industrial centres in Singhbhum 
and tlic influx of money in the form of w'ages^ have resulted in the 
demand for excessive bride-prices. This factor has become more 
important in tJie arrangement of Ho marriages than among the other 
trills of Chotanagpur. 
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THE SA^TI1A1:S 

The Santhals are the largest of the tribes of Eastern India. In 1941, 
they numbered lj3'&9,069. Of these nearly 800,000 were concen« 
trated in the district known afier them as Santhal Parganas. The 
adjoining district of Manbhum is inhabited by over 300,000 
Santhals while the dbtricts of Hazaribagh and Singhbhum account 
for another 250,000. In the districts of hfonghyr, Bbagalpur and 
Pumea, Santhals number 150,000. 

The Santhals are short in stature, and possess a broad flat nose 
with a sunken nci3o>ridge. They have wavy hair; sometimes it is 
curly, though never frizzy. Dr Guha places them in the Proto-Aus¬ 
traloid group. The Santhals were the l^tof the tribes to settle in this 
part of Bihar, Hbtorical records relate that even at the dose of the 
eighteenth century and during the first half of the nineteenth they 
were still arriving in the district, from which they ousted the Paharias 
and drove them to the hills. They reclaimed vast tracts of 
cultivable land from the forests; built and occupied new villages and 
constructed a network of irrigated fields in which they raised rice, 
millet, pulses and vegetables. 

The Supreme Being is known by the Santhals as Thakur. He 
is sometimes distinguished from Kando or Chando the sun-god. 
The former is unseen and incomprehensible. He is tlie Creator, 
Sustainer and Destroyer and is invoked at the time of taking an oath. 
The second most important spirit of Santhal cosmology is Marang 
Buai. His name mcaiis ‘ the great mountain * and he is also known as 
Lita. He is invoked on all those occasions when offerings are made. 
Besides these, ancestral gods, deities of the hunt and household spirits 
also receive worship. Among Santhal village deities are the Jahar 
Burhi and Moroeko Turuifco (literally five-six, but now representing 
only one deity). The Santhals also worship boundary deities and 
deities of the outskirts of the village who have to be appeased by the 
Hack (priest) or the Kadajn Nack. Santhal sdllagcs also have a 
shrine of the Manjhi or the 'deceased headman’ (founder of the 
village) where the headman worships his ancestors for the benefit of 
the entire village. 

Santhal village organization is particularly elaborate. The head¬ 
man, or Manjhi, has two assistants, the Paramanik, who ofliciates in 
his absence, and the Jog Manjhi, who is the censor of public morals 
in the village. TheGodet is the village messenger. Each village has 
two priests, the Naek, who worships the local deities and the yad s^ t n 
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Naekj who appeases the unknovkTi and fearful spirits which abound 
on the limits and outskirts of the village. The panchayatj known 
as the Kulidrupj is an assembly of all the adults in the village . Above 
it is the council of headraenj under the kadersliip of the Parganait, 
or the divisional headman^ The final court is the Lo Btr, or *hunt“ 
council % in which the people of the entire region are repr^^nted* 
The Santhab have the institution of the Bitlaha^ which U a form^ of 
severe social punishmc nt inc luding excontmu uication ^ details of which 
are given in a later chapter of this book. 

THE OfLAONS 

In the census of 1941, the Oraons in Bihar numbered 604_p4£S. Of 
these more than SOO^MO h ved in the Ranchi district. The Palamau dis¬ 
trict accounted for more than sixty thousand, while several thousands 
more were found in Pumea, Champaran, Singhbhiimj ihc Santhal 
Parganas, and the Hazaribagh, Manbhum and Shahabad districts. 
The Oraons arc a short-statured, natToW’^headed and broad-nosed 
people. The colour of tlicir skin is dark brown, often approaching 
black; their hair is black and coarse with an occasional tendency to 
Curt. Beards and moustaches appear rather late., The chest is well 
developed and the eyes arc of medium size- The jaws are somewhat 
project!ngj tlic lips arc thick and the nose is depressed at the root* 
(PI. 11, Fig. 4). The Oraons have a tradition of having come from the 
South and they seem to have displaced Mundas from many of the 
areas of the Ranchi district- Thctr methods of cultivation are 
advanced compared w4tli those of other tribes in Bihar and they 
are very responsive to culture contacts* 

The Oraon recognizes ten different classes of supernatural powers. 
His highest divinity is Dharmes, or the Supreme Beingj the Creator 
of the Universe^ whose visible symbol is the Sun. The appropriate 
colour for Dharmes is white and he is provided with no temple or 
shrine. A libation is offered to him at all sacrifices and when all deities 
and spirits fail, and the Oraon k in extreme distress, he prays and 
offers sacriltccs to the Supreme Being. The Dharmes b supposed to 
control all other deities and to be able to see all the actions of both 
spirits and mortals. After him come the ancestors. Thirdly, wc have 
the village deities such as Chala Pachcho, Darha Dcsw^ali and others, 
who arc woi^hipped by the village priest or Pahan at the Sama_j or 
sacred grove, on behalf of the entire village at the time of festivab. 
Fourth come the spirits such as Chandi, the spirit of w^ar and the 
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hunt and certain of those worshipped by women. Then there arc the 
Khunt Shuts, or titulary spirits, of the families of the original settlers 
of the village^ Sixth eome the household spirits. Next come the 
spirits, or mysterious powers, residing in, or connected with:, certain 
objects or symbols such as Mandar-Salo or Jatra Khunta. In the 
eighth class are stray or strong spirits and in the ninth category come 
the Pugri^Bhuts of individuals who offer sacrifices secretly to such 
spirits for their otvn private ends* These are generally connected 
with magic and witchcraft. Finally come forces of evil kno\^ti as 
*iiajar gujar* or ‘faaibhak\ 

The most iTnp>ortant social institution of the Oraon is the Dhum- 
kuria^ or the Boys* Youth Dormitory * This imUtution has put 
them on the ethnographic map of the world. They have separate 
dormitories for girls (PL IIj Fig. 5 )- Dctaib of the working and 
functions of these institutions are given later in this book. The 
Parha, or pauchayat organization^ which knits together difTercnt 
villages in a group, is current among the Oraons. 

THE KHAR]AS 

In the census of 1941 ^ the Kharias numbered 89,038. Of these, the 
vast majority w'cre concentrated in the Gumta and Simdega subdivi¬ 
sions of the Ranchi district* A few thousands were abo found in the 
Singhbhutn and Manbhiim dbtricts. The Kharias are grouped into 
three divisions kno\^^t respectively as the Hill, Dhclki and Dudh 
Kharias* The Hill Kharias practice a crude type of shifiing cultiva¬ 
tion and they hunt with bows^ arrows and sticks and sometimes 
with spears. They are adept in trcc-climbing and collecting honey 
and bccs-waXj which ilicy sell to o die r communities* The other tw'o 
sections of Kharias have taken to settled agriculture. 

THE BIRHORS 

Of the 2,507 Birhors counted in 1941, most are to be found in the 
districts of Hazaribagh and Ranchi. Two sections of this tribe are 
easily dbtinguisliable by their mode of living and by thc ccoiDg>^ The 
Uthlu, or Bhulia Birhors^ who arc semi-migratory, move about the 
forests during die greater part of the year in small family groups of 
four to ten, carr^^ing with them their household goods and the S) 7 nbob 
of their gods. They usually live in huts made of twigs and leaves 
(PI. Illj Fig. 8)* During the rains^ most Uthlu Birhors live in 
semipermanent settlcmentB, Their bagic food-supply b procured by 
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gaihcring wild forest produce^ mcluding and bccs-waxj by 

hunting deer and other animals and by catching birds and montc^-s. 
They also collect Chop creepers^ from which they make rope for 
barter in the nearest market. Their economy is clearly dependent 
on the neighbouring Hindu popuJation. The Jaghi Birhors^, on the 
other handj lead a moresetded existcncCj and some of them have for 
a considerable period practised slasli-and-bum cultivationj raising a 
scanty crop of millet^ mai^c and beans, 

THE SAtmiA FAHARTA5 

The SaimaPaharias numbered 58^654 in 1941 and were found mainiy 
in the Santhal Parganas. They live in inaccessible hilly country and 
are confined to the Godda Rajmahal und Pakur subdivisions- Most 
of them retain Malto^ a tribal language which is akin to the Oraon 
Kurukh. They are the only tribe who do not possess any totendc 
clans. I’hey practise shifting cultivation and the forest is the main¬ 
stay of their cjdstence. They use a digging stick to dibble seeds into 
holes made in the ground* They also grow Sabai grass wliich is 
used on a large scale for paper manufacture. 

the MAL PAHAJtlAS 

The Mai Pah arias j who numbcmd40j496 in the Santhal Parganas 
in 1941 i are a Hinduized section of thePaharia tribe- They employ 
more advanced methods of cultivadon^ invariably using plough and 
bullocks to till the small tabledancb of the plateau, on which they' 
raise quite sul^taixtial dry crops. Prolonged contact with the Hindu 
population has led to the adoption of such customs as child mamage, 
polygamy and so on. They follow the marriage rituals observ'cd by 
low'e r-caste Hindusjrcspcct Br^manaSj cremate the dead and observe 
ceremonial death pollution (sootakj* Hindu deities such as Mahadeo, 
Kalij Latshmi and othersj receive habitual woifsliip from tliem. 
They speak a corrupt form or BengalU 

TUE EDSJIAS 

The Birjias are a small tribC;, only 2^075 strong in 1931$ found In 
the Maliuadanr police station of the Palamau district* Some have 
settled as cultivators in the valleys in the south, but the bulk live m 
groups of two or three families on the spurs of the highest hills. They 
practise slash-and-bum culdvation, but do not use the plough or 
even the hoc. They plant seeds in small holes drilled in the soil with 
a pointed bamboo* They wander B'om hill to hill and supplement 
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their diet by roots and herb® and barter other jungle produce for 
grain, salt and tobacco from the lowlands, 

THE ASURS 

The Asut^, who numbered 4,388 in 1941, arc a small tribe found in 
the Lohard aga, Bishunpur,GhagTa,Chainpur and Mahu ad an r police 
stations of the Ranchi and Palamau districts. Their original occupa¬ 
tion was iron-smelting, but very few now live by this profession. 
Because of the scarcity of iron ore in these areas and the lack of faci¬ 
lities for obtaining free fuel from the jungle, this occupation has 
practically disappeared. Moat of the Asors now practice jhuming on 
theNctarhat plateau. Dalton is inclined to connect them with the 
Asurs who, according to Mnnda tradition, were destroyed by the 
Sing-Bonga, It has been conjectured that they were the descendents 
of the original inhabitants of the Chotanagpur plateau, that they 
were here even before the Mundas and that they were driven out by 
successive tribes into inhospitable hills and forests* Another conjec¬ 
ture is that they are a branch of the Mundas, who, like the Tuns, 
split off from the rest of the tribe on account of their profession. The 
ancient Asuts, about whom there arc copious references in Vedic, 
Epic and later bterature, were a matnLineal people worshipping 
female goddesses and were spread over the whole of Northern India 
from Punjab to Magadha. 

Asursites have been discovered from ilic northern banks of the Kan- 
chi near Kalamati village in Ranchi police station to ihcPhuljhar river 
on the borders of Singhbhum, Sarat Chandra Roy found villages here 
and there which contained the remains of ancient brick buildings, 
stoiic temples and other structures, cincrarj' urns and huge slabs and 
columns of sepulchral stones, mostly silted up. These are locally 
attributed to an ancient people called the Asurs. Traces of iron¬ 
smelting, copper ornaments, gold coins, stone implements and beads, 
have been found in some of the excavations. 

The Asurs arc now living in abject poverty and arc almost on the 
verge of starvation, but efforts arc being made by the State govern¬ 
ment to rehabilitate this tribe economically. .Mtemative occupations 
suited to the Asur areas are being popularized among them and a 
welfare plan has been put into operation. 

THE BHUHIJ 

The Bhumij, or Bhumij Kols, who numbered 166,044 in 1941, 
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occupy parts of the Manbhum district west and south of the Kasai 
river. They arc said to be the earliest settlers in Manbhum. In physical 
appearance they resemble the Munda^ to whom they are ethnically 
related* They are dark brown in complexion, have thick noses and 
lips, broad chests^ well-developed hands and arc short in stature. 
Some of them intermarry with the Mundas of the south-eastern 
portion ofthe Ranchi district. In the westem partj they have retained 
their religion, customs and original language to a greater extent than 
in the east and north. As early as 1833> the influence of Bengali on 
their speech was marked and constant contact with Hindus led to 
their adoption of Hindu customs. Their totcmic exogamous dans are 
fast being forgotten and they have adopted the surname of ^ Singh \ 
Their agricultural technique is not at aU advanced. 

The Bhumij regard themselves as Hindus and employ Brahmana 
priests for marriage and * sradh * ceremonies. Their el aim is accepted 
by the HinduSj though their exact position in the caste heirarchy is 
not well defined. This docs not mean that they have fully assimilated 
the essential elements of Hinduism and completely abandoned their 
tribal religion, for they still worship tlieir village deities. Among the 
benevolent Hindu gods worshipped by them mention may be made 
ofDharamDeota, Durga, Siva^ Goram Dcota, Gancia and Lakshml, 
They also pay obeisance to certain malevolent spiritSj such as Baram 
Bhutj Churkinj. Dakin, Jugin and others. Manasa-ml and Kali-mi 
are regarded with a certain amount of fear but prove beneficial if 
propitiated in time. Bhag^van has replaced Sing-Bongl as the 
Supreme deity. They have also adopted Hindu idols as their own* 
Ofierings include rice^ rice-beer, fowls^ goatSj^ and sheep. The 
influence of the ^Laya*, the traditional village priest, has diminished 
with the emplo^Tnent of Brahmana priests* Vaishnava mendicants 
are greatly respected by them. 

The Bhumij are an example of a tribe being transformed into a 
caste of Hindus owing to diverse factors. Divorce and tlte remarriage 
of widows are aUowedp Formerly they buried their dead in a bone- 
burial ground called Harshali; now they cremate them on the banks 
of a river. They mourn for a period of ten daySj which is also the 
period of pollution^ The * sradh’ is performed on the tendi day. 

THE CHEROS 

The Cheros numbered 19,337 in 1941* Four-fifths of them lived 
in the DaltonganJ, Latchar and Pa tan thanas. There are two 
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divisions amOTig them, Barahazar andTcrahazar or Birbandhii The 

former rank as the higher and include some of the dcscendcnts of the 
ruling family in Palamau. Wealthier families among them and tJie 
Tcrahazar have married into local Rajput families and now call 
themselves Chauhan Rajputs, Once the lords of Palamau, the CheriM 
have never forgotten that they were a great people and that their 
descent is an honourable one. Only the poorest condescend to guide 
the plough and none like to carry loads on tlicir heads. They arc 
extravagant and fond of display and often run into debt,^ Their dU^ 
tinctive physical traits have been modified by their alliances with 
Hindu families which their large possessions enabled them to secure. 
They have the Dravidian physi^nomy and vary in colour, but arc 
generally light brown. Their facial features arc marked by high cheek” 
bones, small eyes obliquely set and eye-brows to correspond, low, 
broad noses and large mouths wiUi protuberant lips. Their religion 
is in a state of transition. The Chcro worship has distinct traces 
of non-Aryan descent. For the worship of Hindu gods, they employ 
Brahmanas and their spiritual guides arc either Brahmanas or Ghar- 
bariGos^ins. They also w orship tribal deities, and goats, fowls, sweeU 
and wine arc oficred to them in Aghan to secure a good harvest. 
In these sacrificesBriilimaijas take no part. This worship is conducted 
by a Baiga, or priest, who belong! to one of the aboriginal tribes. 

The Cheros fomcrly lived in a sub-Himaiayan tract called 
Morang, but migrated to the Kumaon and thence made their way 
south to Bhojpur, where they reigned for seven generations. The fifth 
ruler of the time, Sahabal Rai, invaded Champaran with a large 
army. He was defeated by a force sent by Jehangir and taken to 
Delhi, where he died fighting a tiger. His son Bhagwat Rai was the 
head of a long line of Chero chiefs who reigned in Palamau for 200 
years. The most famous ruler of the dymasty was Medini Rai, the 
*Just’. Cheros took part in the Kol rebellion of 1832 and offered 
stiff resistance to the British during the W^ar of Independence in 1857. 

THE THARUS 

The Tharus arc an example of a community which, in tire course of 
fifty or sixty years, has completely forgotten its tribal culture and is 
now looked upon as consisting of backward Hindus. In the census of 
1941, they numbered nearly 38,000 and were classified as a Sclicduled 
Tribe, but since they do not like being knotvn as a tribe, they arc not 
now included in the list. In 1948 they were recognized as caste-Hindus 
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by an order of the Nepal government. They live in the sub¬ 
montane Tarai, in the nortliern part of the Champaran district. 
This is essentially a forest area;, damp and malarious. The Thams 
claim that their original home was in the Thar district of Rajputanaj 
whence they were driven by Muslim inroatte. Women arc eomider- 
cd among tliem as being higher in status than the men and they do 
not allow their husbands^ or any malcj to come into the kitchen, 
nor will they eat any food of whteh their husbands or sons have 
already partaken, customs which go against the fundamentals of 
Hindu family life. Tharu svomcn are comely in appearance and have 
fair complexions. 

Intermarriage between eight of the Tharu sub-castes is prohibited. 
They recognize divorce, and divorced women can remarry, The 
Thar us w'orship Kali, Siva, and Maliabir and observe Hindu festi¬ 
vals. They speak the Bhojpuri dialect common in that area. They 
rear pigs but only a small percentage of tficm eat pork. Agriculture is 
their main occupation. They keep large herds of cattle for the breed¬ 
ing of bullocks and for milk. They trade in young cattle and buffa¬ 
loes, and work as carters and woodmen. They preserve dried fish 
for the rainy season. They depend on the primitive system of irriga¬ 
tion by means of temporary dams on hilly streams and ‘pynes*. They 
are backward in their agricultural technique. 

They imitate Hindus in all religious ccremoniab and look upon 
themselves as belonging to a superior caste. They are an instance of a 
tribe being fully converted into a Hindu caste within living memory. 

The Lakcuages of Bihar 

Dr Grierson has named the western Magadhi languages as Bihari, 
In this term he includes tliiree dialects, Magahi, Maithili and Bhqj- 
puri, but it seems to be more convenient, less confusing and certainly 
far less controversial, to use tlie more usual term Eastern Hindi and to 
include these languages in it. 

Eastern Hindi is spoken in one of its forms in the Gorakhpur and 
Varanasi divisions of Uttar Pradesh. In the south, a corrupt form of 
it is spoken on the plateau of Chotanagpur, and from the Himalayan 
Tarai in the north to Manbhum in the south, it is extensively used. 

For a number of reasons, Hindi always has been and will continue 
to be the medium of instruction in Bihar. It is the literary language 
of the Stale and it can boast of several gified Bihari tvriteis, BoUi the 
Patna and Bihar Universities arc adopting it as the ultimate medium 
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and the Government of Bihar has declared it to be the State language. 
By an Act of Legislatere^ the target date for using Hindi in all 
state transactions has been fixed not later than November 1957. 

But although Hindi is highly respected as a literary language io 
Bihar, the speakers of Maithili, Magahi and Bhojpuri arc deeply 
attached to their own dialects, the roots of which arc firmly entrenched 
in the emotional life of the people. Hindi would not entirely replace 
them. And why should it? Many words of these dialects ate being 
used in Hindi by competent Bthari writers. At present, there is no 
rivalry between Hindi and these three langus^cs. In fact, while 
holding their own, they supplement Hindi. 

UAtTttlU 

M^thili is essentially the language of Mithila. Its pristine centre 
is the northern halfof Darbhanga district, but it is also spoken in parts 
of the MuaafTarpur, Bhagalpur, Saharsa, and Purnca districts in 
slightly varying forms. It b spoken at home by more than tenmilhon 
people and is the only language of Bihar which has an ancient literary 
history. Maithili prose literature is even older than Hindi. As early 
as 1324, Jyotirishwar Thakur wrote a prose work in Maithili. Other 
literary works, such as poetry, drama and stories, arc also abundant, 
while a number of monthly magazines are also published in thb 
language. The greatest Maithili poet was Vidyapad (15th century). 
He b claimed however, as their own poet by both Hindi and Bengali¬ 
speaking people. A contemporary of his, Umapati, also wrote prose 
and poetry, and in recent times Dr Ganganath Jha, Dr Amamath 
Jha, and Ishanath Jha, have enriched its prose literature. Poets like 
‘Yatri’, humorists like Pandit Harlmohan Jha, research scholars 
like Dr Umesha Mishra and Dr Subhadra Jha, have made Maithili 
a living force. Though ancient Maithili had a distinct script which 
was akin to Bengali, it is now most commonly written in Devanagri. 
Maithili lias a bewildering mass of verbal forms, but only two numbers 
and two gcndeis, while the verbal form is changed only in the past 
and future tenses. 

UAGAHI 

Magahi, or Magadhi, is spoken in the districts of Patna, Gaya and 
Hazaribagh and in the western part of Palamau, as well as parts of 
Monghyr and Bhagalpur. On its eastern frontier, Magahi meets 
Bengali. Grierson called the dialect of this region Eastern Magahi. 
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It is not crcdit«jd with much polish. While Malthili prospered under 
the influence of learned Brahmams, Magahi continues to be the 
language of the common people. It has no indigenous written litera¬ 
ture, though a number of folk-tales and popular songs have been 
handed down for centuries from mouth to mouth. Strolling bards 
recite long epic poems in this dialect, and it was because of this 
that the word ‘Magadhi’ came to mean * 2 . bard*. KaJthi is the 
script generally used for it. The pronunciation in Magahi is not sO' 
broad as in Maithili and there arc a number of verbal forms for each 
person. 

BIIOJPURI 

Bhqpuri is spoken in the western districts of Bihar such as Champa- 
ran, Saran, Shahabad, Falamau and Ranchi. Although the Ranchi 
district is mainly populated by Adivasis, the common language of the 
people is Sadari or Sadani, which is a form of Bhojpuri, Bhojpuri- 
speakers are also found in north-western Musaffarpur and the 
Pirpanti and Colgong police stations of thoBhagalpur district. There 
are more than ten million Bhojpuri-speating people in Bihar. It 
is spoken also in the Varanasi and Gorakhpur divisions of Uttar 
Pradesh. Bhojpuri areas have helped much in the growth of Hindi 
literature. Although Bhojpuri has no such old written literature as 
Maithili has, tlie love with which its speaken cherish it is just as 
great, 

Bhojpuri is so called after the language of Bhojpur, a pergana of 
the Shahabad district. The Bhojpuri people have a distinct and 
virile tradition and were famous in tlic past for their bravery. 
Bhojpuri is spoken in various forms and its grammatical structure 
differs in many respects from the other two languages in Bihar, It has 
peculiarities of declension and conjugation not found else where. On 
the whole, its grammar is simpler than that of MaithUi and Magahi. 
Except in a few isolated instances, the form of the verb depends only 
on the subject. Bhojpuri is written in Kaithi, a script ascribed to the 
Kayasthas, the scribes of India, but this script is nowadays being 
given up by educated people in favour of Devanagri. 

.A mass of oral literature is extant in Bhojpuri in the form of folk¬ 
songs, folk-talcs and legends and it abounds in proverbs and riddles. 
In the works of such saintly poets as Kabir, Dharamdas, Dhamidas, 
Daryadas, and Lakshtm Sakhi, the influence of Bhojpuri is immense. 
In recent times, many collections of folk literature have been published 
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by Grierson^ Ram Naresh Tripathi^ Krishnadcva Upadbyay^ 
Durga Shankar^ Prasad Singh and W* G. Archer^ and Sankata 
Prasad. The famous poem VBatoliia* ^vritten, by RaghnbirNarayan 
and the play entitled *Bidesia^ by BhikariTh^ur have made history 
by their popularity* Bbikari Thakur Is the people^s poet in Bhojpuii 
and in his poems are reflected the joys and sorrouSj the toils and tears 
of the simple rural folk of his area. 

BENGALI AND ORIYA 

Besides these three languages, Bengali is spoken by small numbers 
in areas contiguous to Bengal such as in the Pumca j Santhal Parganas^ 
Furulia, Dhanbad and Singhbhum districts* It is also spoken by 
Bengalis long settled in dUTerent parts of Bihar. The total number of 
Bengali-speaking people in Bihar in 1951 was 1,759^719* The recent 
transfer of territory to Bengal has reduced this number to about 
half a million throughout the State. Similarly Orly a is spoken by 
nearly 309^000 people in the district of Singhbhmn, which is 
contiguous to Orissa. The total number of Oriya-speaking people 
in Bihar in 1951 w^as 3I3j340j but most of the Bengalis and Oriyas 
are bilingualj which means that they abo speak Hindi or any other 
important language of the region they inhabit* 

THE DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES 

The second group of languages spoken In Bihar is the Draridian* 
There is a tradition among the Oraons that they came from South 
India bringing with them a language of Dravidian stock. There arc 
Uvo representatives of this group; Kurukhj spoken by the OraonSj 
and Malto spoken by tlic Sauna Pah arias. The name ^Kurukh* 
U derived from an obsolete Dravidian word meaning ^inan\ Malio 
is allied to Kunikhj and Sauria Paharias ^vho speak Malto^ are 
considered offshoots of the Oraons* These two tongues belong to the 
intermediate group of Dravidian languages and arc quite distinct 
from bodi the Aryan and the Austric groups* They differ in their 
pronunciation^ modes of indicating gender, declension of nounSj 
method of indicating the relationship be tween ve rb and object, 
numerical system, principle of conjugation, methods of indicating 
the negative and in their vocabularies* Kurukh and Malto represent 
a Dravidian enclave in a region of Munda speech* Kurukh is more 
closely connected with ancient Tamil and Kannada than with any 
other Dravidian language. It has no literature, though efforts have 
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recently been made through the Kunikh Katha Jatra^ to develop 
one. It IS written both in Devanagri and Roman scripts. 

MALTO 

Maltois the language of the SauriaFaJiaria^ who live in thenonhem 
Santhal Farganas. It has borrowed largely from the Santhali and 
Bengali vcwiabularies. Doubts have recendy been cast on the validity 
of classifying Malio as belonging to the Dravidian gnoup^ because 
some of its characteristics arc not found in the Dravidian languages. 
Malto has no literature of its Own, 

THE AU^RIC Gkour 

The third group of languages is Ausuric. It was Max Muller who 
established for the first time the existence of the Munda family of 
languages as an independent body ofspeech apart from the Dravidian 
and who gave it a name. At the beginning of the ttventieth century, 
Wilhelm Schmidt proved tliat Mon-Khmer formed a link between 
the Mimda languages of India and the languages of Indonesia^ 
grouping the first two with Khasi and some other minor forms of 
language, under the name of the AustrcHAaiadc languages. Going 
further, he has shown that the languages of Indonesia, Melanesia 
and Polynesia also form a group, which he calls Austroncsic. Thus 
the Austric languages w^erc shown to stretch from Madagascar as 
far as Easter Island, off the coast of South America^ 

'Fhe Munda languages are many in Bihar and arc mainly spoken 
by tribes. Mundari, the language of the Munda, is written in both 
theDevanagri and Roman scripts. It is an ancient language with a 
rich vocabulary and an intricate grammar and its w'ealth of folk¬ 
songs is now heing written down. Hoffmann's great work. The 
En^clopaedia Almdariea^ shows the wide range of ideas and concepts 
that arc to be found in Mundati; yet the most important tribal 
language of the Munda group in respect of the number of speakers, 
is Santhallj the numerous folk-talcs of which have been compiled by 
Bodding. It is not in the least archaic and a weekly paper is published 
in it with original articles by a large number of contributors. Ho, 
Kharia and Birhori are spoken by the tribes bearing those names* 
The structure of these languages is the same and the difference 
generally lies in their vocabularies. A person with a sound know¬ 
ledge of Mundari can easily make himself understood among all 
the tribes of the Mundari-speaking group* 
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The most important feature of the linguistic position in Ghota- 
nagpur is the widening range of bilingualism. A large proportion 
ofspeakeis of the tribal languages speak some other language as welL 
This is the result of contact and facilitates the communication of 
new ideas. Here are some f%ures:— 
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Besides these there is another language spoken in Chotanagpur 
which is known as Sadari, or Gawari. It is pure Bhojpuri ivith an 
admuctute of tribal words and is understood by most of the tribals 
who live in the towns and even by those in the interior. This language 
has spread through the inOuence of up-countrj' merchants and zamin* 
dars and so wide is its diffusion that it is actuary the lingua fianca 
of Chotanagpur. As it is not a cultured language but only a dialect 
and because it is generally the second language of the speakeiSj 
people counted as speaking this language as their mother tongue 
numbered only fifty-six in the census of 1951! 

Having dealt with the general aspects of the land and people of 
Bihar, we now pass on to their history. 


IV 

PRE-MAURYAN PERIOD 

Political History ajjjd Administration op to 325 b.c. 

L iNTRODyCTORV 

H I ST O R Y is a record of the achievements of men who live in 
organized groups^ The history of every country should there¬ 
fore properly begin with the earliest organized settlement of 
men tn that couuiry. But there is no country where the first settlers 
have left any actual records of their doingSj though from the relics 
they have left behind in the shape of the implements used by ihemj 
OFj in some casesj the pictures they drew on tire walls of their cave 
dwellings we can form very rudimentary ideas of the lives they led- 
These arc not sufficient however^ for the writing of their political 
history, for that requires written records^ 

At a certain stage of its culiural development every group of ctvU 
ILzed hinnan beings feels a curiosity about its past history and this 
need is met hy the collection of the t^es and legends of its forefath^^p 
These were passed orally from generation to generation until, with 
the invention of writing and a sufficient supply of writing materials, 
it was possible to reduce traditional history to the written word- 
In every land the beginnings of history tahe the form of legcn^. 
This was the case with Greece and Rome, two ancient countries 
which have been justly famous for the development of historiography- 
There too, legends take the place of more or less authentic history, 
till the fifth century e.O- 

Thc case is similar in India, but here we do not come across any 
authentic history of ancient India written by Indians* Fortunately, 
it has been possible to mate up this deficiency to a certain extent 
from archaeological and literary sources which have enabled ns to 
draw an outline of the political history of India from about the sixth 
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century b.c. For the period earlier than thatj we have to rely on 
legends and stories which arc mostly contained in books written after 
that date. While it is necessary to know something of tlicsc legends, 
in would be a mistake to regard them as historical facts and so far 
as Bihar is concerned, we are obliged to cull this legendary history 
from a study of die Epics, the Furanas and other works of the kind- 

n. The Leget4DARV History of Bihar 
According to tradition, all the ruling chiefs of Tudla of die earliest 
times MrCre descended from a primeval king, Manu Vaivasvata, son 
of Vivasvan, the Sun. He had nine sons and a daughter named Ila, 
who was sometimes changed into a man, or according to another 
form of the legend, became a Kmpm^fi (literally, is he a man?) 
Saudyumna, who ivas a man one month, and a w'Oman the next. 
One of these sons, Nabhagodishta, or Nabhanedishtha, settled in 
North Bihar and established the line of kings that ruled over the 
kingdom of Vaisall in die MuzafTarpur district. From another son, 
Karusha, descended the numerous Kshatriya clans who occupied 
the country which was named after him and which extended from 
modern Rewa eastwards to the river Son, Nimi (or Nemi) son of 
Ikshvaku, the eldest son of Manu, is called Vidcha, and the dynasty 
founded by him in North Bihar is also called Vidcha. But from the 
second king, Mithi Janaka, the capital was known as Mithila and t!ie 
kings, Maiddlas or Janakas. The kings were known collectively as 
Janakas, though many were also named individually as such. The 
descendants of Saudyumna settled in east and south Bihar, 

Ila, the daughter of Manu, bore to Buddha a son named Pururavas 
Aila, ilic ‘progenitor’ of the great Aila dynasty which reigned at 
Pratishthana (Allahabad). From him descended Anu, whose 
descendants, the Anavas, ibunded a kingdom in east Bihar, under 
Titiksu. Anu moved eastward beyond the Vidcha and Vaiiali 
kingdoms and occupied the country originally settled by the 
Saudyunmas, The Anava kingdom, known as the kingdom in Uic 
east, was afterwards divided among Bali's five sons into five kingdoms, 
known as Aiiga, Vaiiga, Kalinga, Pundra, and Suhma. 

At about the time when the Saudyumnas lost east Bihar, their 
settlements in south Bihar were being conquered by Amiirtaraya, son 
of Kuia, king of Kiinyakubja, who was also descended from Puru¬ 
ravas. According to some aecoimts, the conqueror ivas Amurtaraya’s 
son Gaya, an eminent king who reigned in the Gaya Oistrict and 
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whose dynjisty was overthroiivn by Vasuj fourth successor to Kuruj 
who conquered the kingdom of Chedi and the adjoining countries 
as for as Magadha. Vasu divided his extensive kingdom among liis 
live sons, ThccIdestjBrihadratha,was given Magadha, while another^ 
Yadu, had Karusha* The famous dynasty founded by Bnhadraiha 
13 treated in some detail in the Puraijas^ and its rule comes do^vn 
to the historical period of Bihar. 

We have given above a bare outUne of the legendary accounts of 
the rise of the different kingdoms in Bihar. Various details are con¬ 
tained in the Epics and Puranas, but it is not necessary to refer to all 
of them. It will suffice to state that some of these kingdoms 
must have gTo\™ very powcditlj since their rulers are included 
among the sixteen Chakravards^ i.e. sovereigns, who established 
their suzerainty over extensive regions surrounding ihcir own king¬ 
doms. Thus Marutta, king of VaiSalT, is caUed both Chakravarti 
and Samrat (universal sovereign). This kingdom was so named after 
king Viiafo; a remote successor of Marutta, who founded Viiuta^ or 
Vaiialij as his capital. Correctly speakings only the kings follovring 
Viiala should be referred to as VaiSalaka and their territory as the 
kingdom of Vaifiall, but for the sake of convenience these titl<^ have 
been antedated and applied from the beginning of the dynasty. 

This Idngdom was invaded by the Haihayas in the course 
of their eastern conquests, but their progress was cheeked by the 
VaJ^alakas, Kings Lomapada and Karina of Ahga and Jarasandha 
of hfagadha occupy a prominent place m epic literature. The 
Purai^ and Epics give a detailed list of the Anava, Videha and 
Vai^^a kings. 

IIL Eihar in Veoig Literature 
The rule that legendary accounts must not be regarded as sober 
history is particularly applicable to the outline of history given in the 
preceding section^ because it is in conflict with information supplied 
by Vedic literature, llie earliest and most reliable account of ancient 
India that we possess. In order to understand the difference between 
the two sources, it is necessary to refer to those references to Bihar 
which wc find in Vedic literature. These are very casual and give 
us only here and tliere a few glimpses of B ihar j but s till they are of 
great importance for our present purpose. For instance, the 
Rigeeda (IIL 53,14) mentions a territory called Kikaia as being 
rilled over by Framaganda. According to kaska*s Jfimkta (VI* 32), 
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Kikata was the name of a non-Aryan country, but in later works. 
Kikata is given as being a synonym for Magadha, Geographical 
references in the hymns of the Rigeeda also leave no doubt that Bihar 
was outside the purview of those who composed them. The rivers 
most often mentioned are those of the Punjab- occasionally the 
Ganga and very rarely the Yamun§ and the Sarayu are also rcfcircd 
to, but not as being important. Neither the KoSala nor the Videha, 
so famous in later Vcdic literature, is mentioned in the Rigoeda. 
The obvious inference is that up to the time Rigoeda-Samhitd 

was composed, the .Aryan setdements beyond the border of the Punjab 
had not made much progress. This is further corroborated by the 
well-known story of Videgha Mathava, as told in the Ssiapatha 
Brahma^a (1.4, l.lOff.). It is said that tins king started with his 
priest and sacrificial fire ftom the banks of the Sarasvati river in 
extern Punjab and proceeded towards the cast. They crossed many 
rivers and travelled a long way, but when they came to the Sadanlra 
the fire refused to cross it. Later (i.c, at the time the Satepatha 
Brdhma^a w-as composed) a settlement was made on the cast bank of 
the river which came to be known as Vldcha, after the tribal name 
Videgha of king Mathava. This indicates that before the Brahmana 
period, the progress of the Aryans was checked on the banks of the 
Sadanlra and that after some time the Arj-ans settled in Videha, i.c. 
North Bihar, beyond the Sadanlra. This river, which formed the 
boundary between KoSalas and Videhas, has been identified by some 
with the Rapt! and by others with the Gandak. 

Not only were there no settlements of Aryans in Bihar in the early 
Vedic period, but they had nothing but contempt for the people who 
lived there. The peoples of Vaiiga and Vagadha arc described as birds, 
or at least referred tointhedt/ar^a Arai^aka in a very uncompliment¬ 
ary manner and Vagadha has been plausibly Identified wth later 
Magadha (South Bihar). The name Magadha, later to become so 
famous, occurs for the first time in the Aihsmamda S&mhitd in a verse 
(v. 22.14) which expresses a desire that the fever (from which pre¬ 
sumably the Ar>'ans were suffering a great deal) might visit other 
peoples, including the Ahgas and Magadhas, The lajnneda includes 
tlie people of Magadha in the list of victims at Putushamedha. 
Further, the Magadhas are associated with the Vratyas, who are des¬ 
cribed as being very different from the Aryans in their culture and 
as living outside the orbit of Brdhmai^m. These and other references 
leave us in no doubt that, during the age represented by the early 
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SaihfntdSi the whole of Bihar was beyond the pale of Aryan, 
culturej which only gradually established Jt$clf in this region during 
the period represented by the Brahmanas and Aranyakas. Indeed 
the position in this respect is so dear that Pargiter held the view that 
the MagadhaSj as well as the AngaSj were non-Aiy^an peoples who 
came from bcj'ond the sea and settled in Bihar. Of this oversea 
migration^ however^ wc have no definite proof. 

Now the above inference from Vedic literature is wholly inconsist¬ 
ent with the vievp^ that Bihar was ruled by Aiyan kings from the time 
of Manu^ i.e. the very beginning of the Ary^an settlement of India^ as 
the accounts in the Epics and Puranas, noted abovc^ would have us 
believe. According to these accounts^ the Ar> ans had spread over the 
whole of India by the lime of the Bharata WaTj and the comparative 
genealogical tables of ruling families prepared by Pargiter indicate 
that more than mnot>^ generations of kings had ruled in Videha and 
VaJiala before that event wluch is variously dated between 3140 
and 950 E.c; If we remember that the Riguida Sa^iid was probably 
composed between 2000 and 1500 E.c. and had not received i^ 
final form by the time of the Bliarata War^ or at least not long before 
that eventj the incongniit>^ of the two accounts becomes obvious. 

Pargiter has made an attempt to defend the account of the Puranas 
and Epics by various bold hypotheses concerning the early history 
of India. These include the assumptions that Aryans did not enter 
India from the north-west and gradually proceed towards the castj 
as IS generally supposedj but came from tlie mid-Himalayan region; 
that the Iranians were an offshoot of the Indo-Aryans and that 
they migrated from India to Iran; that Brahmanism was not an 
Aryan institution^ but that the earliest Brahmatis were connected 
with non-Aiyan peoples and were established among them when 
the Aryans entered India; that only the famJlies of Pururavas and 
Saudyunma, w'ho descended from Oaj were Ailasor AiyanSj and that 
the other fainiUes d^rcended from Manu^ i.e.^ most of die royal 
families described in the Epia and Puranas, belonged to non-Ary an 
stock, and so on. These bold and far-reaching conclusions cannot be 
discussed hcrCj but they indicate that if wc accept as true even the 
ouiline of the legeudary accounts given above^ we must begin to 
unlearn most of the things that wc have learnt hitherto about Indian 
history; 

Pargiter has put his faith in the Epics and Furanas^ while the scholars 
whose views now hold the field have placed reliance on Vedic literature» 
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There is not only a great deal of diUcrence, but even a conflict 
between dicse two classes of evidence. The Epics andPuragaSj at least 
in the forms in which wc have them no w, were not composed till the 
beginning of the Christian era, that is, about two to three thousand 
years after the occurrence of the events they profess to dtscribe* 
On the other hand, tlic casual references in Vcdic literature represent 
almost contemporary views. It would tlicrcforc be unreasonable and 
unscicnd&c to accept the evidence of the Epics audPuranas when they 
cannot be harmonized with the state of things described in contem¬ 
porary Vedic literature. 

IV. BEGlNNlJiCS OF THE HiSTORtCAL PeHIOD 
The Bharata War, which forms the central theme of the great 
epic Alahah/idratfif is a great landmark in the traditional history of 
India. There is now a general consensus of opinion among scholars 
that this great war is a historical fact, though their views differ widely 
as to the time when it occurred. According to orthodox tradition, 
it took place la 3102 n.c, and marks the end of die Dvapara and 
beginning of the Kali age. Various scliolars, relying on the astrono¬ 
mical data supplied by the Afahabhdrata, have suggested divergent 
dates, ranging between 3140 and ISSl b.c. Another set of scholars 
have attempted to fix the dale on the basis of certain statements and 
other data contained in the Furanas, and the dates suggested by them 
vary widely between 1400 and 950 B.c. These may be regarded as 
more probable than the former. 

According to the traditional account mentioned above, there ;vcre 
two important kingdoms in Bihar at the time of Bharata War, the 
kingdom of Videha, which probably comprised aUo the old kingdom 
of Viiala, in north Bihar, and that of Magadha in south Bthar. 
Great prominence is given to Magadha, wliich was then ruled by the 
Sarhadrathas, who were the descendants of Brlhadratha. King 
Jarasandha of this dynasty, who flourished shortly before the Great 
^Va^, is described in the Epics as a powerful emperor who claimed 
suzerainty over a large number of kings. However, he met his doom 
at the hands of Bhlma, helped by Krishna, and after his death his 
empire was split up into two parts. Magadha proper tvas ruled by 
his son Sahadeva, while the rest of the empire was under Karinia, one of 
the great Kaurava generals in tlic BharaUi War. Sahadeva joined the 
Panda\TiS and was killed in the Great War, but Iiis family continued 
to rule in ^rlagadha after that event, with Girivraja (a group ofhlUs), 
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as its capital* The mins of tliis far-famed cityj, associated with the 
memory of Jarasandha and Krishna and surrounded by seven hills^ 
lie near the modem town of gir. The Puranas give a regular list 
of the kings of this dynasty mth their rctgnal periods^ but no other 
details. The dynasty ended with Ripunjayaj twenty-second in descent 
from Sahadeva. 

According to the Paura];iic account, Ripunjaya was killed by his 
minister, who then placed his own son Pradyota on the throne. 
After Pradyota and his four successors had ruled for 13B years, 
^iiunaga defeated the last of them and made himscLf king of Magadha, 
with his capital at Girivraja and mstahed hJs son meanwhUe as 
the ruler of K5si. This last statement implies that when Sisunaga 
had supplanted the Pradyotas of Magadha, he ruled over the Kasi 
region. 

The Puranas then name the nine successors of Siiuniga and the 
ten Sailunaga kings are said to have ruled for 360 (or 163) yeare. 
Bimbisara and hU son Ajaulatru are named as the fifth and slitth 
m dt^cent from Siiunaga. This account differs materially from w^hat 
we know of Bimbisara and Ajataiatru from other sources, patdtular* 
]y the Buddhist traditions embodied in Ceylonese ehromcles* Scholars 
are now generally disposed to accept these as the more authentic 
and hold that the PradyotaSj who are described in the Puranas as 
the successors of the Barhadrathas in Magadha^ really ruled in 
Avartti, and that the kingdom of Magadha passed immediately from 
the Barhadrathas 10 Bimbisara. Thus, instead of being the fifth king 
of the ^iiunaga family, he was really the founder of a new royal 
dynasty in Magadha which ruled for several generations before it 
was supplanted by Siiunaga. 

Ratherthan that we should enter into a controversy as to the merits 
of these two view's^ we may provisionally accept the latter and re¬ 
construct the history of Magadha after the end of the Barhadratha 
dynasty accordingly. 

Before we proceed further. It may be noted that a complete picture 
of the political history of Bihar at a definite period of time, is afforded 
for the first time by accounts in Buddhist scriptures. These have 
preserved a List of sixteen great states which flourished in North 
India atj or shordy before^ the time when Gautama Buddha lived 
and preached. Some of these states were ruled by kings, while others 
were noa-monarchical and of a republican type, the nature of w'hidi 
will be discussed later^ It would appear that four of the kuigdocnsj 
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Magadha^ Kosala (Awadh)^ Vatsa (with its capital at Kaufambl 
to the west of Allahabad)j and Avanti (Maiavaj with its capital 
at Ujuain) were more pow^erfal than others^ among which Magadlia 
and Ahga (Bhagalpur) alone are to be included in modern Biliar^ 
The most famous of the republican states^ was the Vrijjian 
confederacyj celebrated alike in Buddhist and Jaina literature* It 
consisted of eight or nine clanSj including die VidehaSj Lichchhavis, 
and jAatfikas and VrijiiSj the last-named being the most prominent. 
It represented the old kingdoms of Vidcha and Visalaj, mentioned in 
the Pautanic and Epic accounts^ but we do not knowTor certain when 
the monarchical was replaced by the republican Ibrm of government 
in this region- Anodicr republican clan^ closely associated with Maha- 
viraj. die founder of the Jaina sect^ was die MallUj who had two settle- 
mentSj one in Fawa^ not far from Rajgriha, and the other at Kusb 
nara, or Kuilnagara, in the GotaJthpur district of Uttar Pradesh* 

When Gautama Buddha began to preach, Bimbisara w\xs on the 
throne of Magadha and he died after Ajataiatru had reigned for 
eight years. These statements^ which may be regarded as authentiCj 
supply us with definite data for the fixing of the dates of these two 
Mngs. Unfortunately, there is no unanimity of opinion among 
scholars regarding the date of Gautama Buddha. According to an old 
Buddhist tradidon preserved in Ceylon and now' generally accepted 
all over the Buddhist w^orld, the great Buddha died in 54^1 B,c. and 
.this is the epoch of the Buddha Era now in use in Ceylon and other 
Buddhist countries. It is in accordance with this reckoning that the 
two-thousand-five-hundredth anniversary of the Parinirv^ana (the 
Great Passing Aw^ay) of Buddha was celebrated ju India and all over 
the Buddhist world in 1956* 

But some modern scholars are not disposed to accept tills date as 
it is in conflict with certain other Buddhist traditions which arc 
recorded in the Ceylonese chronicles. For example, it is definiiely 
held by Buddhists that the coronation of the great Maurj'u Emperor 
Aioka took place 218 years after the death of Buddha and, as will be 
shown later, the date of Anoka's coronation may be fixed with a 
tolerable degree of certainty, in or about 269 anC* In tliat case the 
date of the death of Buddha may be fixed at 487 b.c* According 
to a Chinese tradition, this event occurred in 486, a date now gene¬ 
rally accepted* The accession of Bimbisara, who ruled for fifiy-two 
years, may thus be placed in 545 and that of Ajataiatru, in the 
eighth year of whose reign Buddha died, about 493 b.g* 
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V. Maoadha (f. 545—325 b.c.) 

I. BIUBISAIIA 

In theBuddliist and Jalna texts Bimblsara is given the epithet Seniya 
or Srenika. It has accordingly been suggested that he began his life 
as a Senapati or general, and that later he usurped the throne. This 
fits in with the fact that he founded a new dynasty. It is not 
unlikely tliat he usurped the throne ofMagadha after murdering the 
Inst Barhadratha king Ripunjaya, as stated in the Puranas, though 
the latter name Puhkaj who is referred to as a minister, as the 
regicide. 

AU this however, is inconsistent with the express statement in the 
Ceylonese chronicle Makaaathsa, that Bimbis^a tvas fifteen years old 
when he was anointed king by his father. It is also in confiict with the 
natural inference that is to be drawn from Buddhist tradition that he 
founded a new royal dynasty, and is more in agreement with the PaurS' 
nic statement that he belonged to the royal family founded by S iiimaga. 
It is not easy to explain away this inconsistency in the Buddhist 
chronide, and the suggestion that Bimbisara'^s father was no more 
than a petty chief of south Bihar hardly meets the atuation. It is 
more likely that, having seized the kingdom of Magadha, the father 
placed his son on its throne. Some such thing might be the basis of 
the Pauranic version that the last Barhadratha ruler of Magadha was 
killed by his minister, who placed his own son on the throne of 
Magadha. 

If we discard the Paurinic genealogy, wc know very little of Blmhi- 
sara's family and parentage that can be regarded os certain. Accord* 
ing to some authorities his father was namedBhattiya or Mahapadma, 
but there is no reference to any such person in the MakapOThsa. Aiva- 
ghosha, in his Budd/iacharitti (xi. 2), describes Bimbisara as being a 
scion of the Haryanka family. This is more probably a derivative 
epithet, pointing to the distinctive mark or emblem of the family 
rather than its proper designation, though Haryanga of Champilj, 
mentioned in the HaTii!amia and Puranas, may be another form of 
the same name. Bhandarkar has suggested that Btmbis^a and not 
Si£unaga, belonged to the great Naga dynasty, for ^i$u means child, 
which shows that Siiunaga belonged to the little Naga dynasty. 
But this is nothing but pure conjecture and on the whole, in the 
present state of our knowledge, the question of Bimbbara’s family 
must be lefi open. 

The kingdom of Magadha seems to have been hostile towards 
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Angaj its neighbour to the cast, lA/hich had its capital at Chaitipli 
near modem Bhagalpur. This city was greatly rtnov^Tted in those 
da)^ and the kingdom of Aiiga was at one time very powerful. The 
reference to Rajgriha as a city of Anga may indicate a temporary 
occupation of a part of Magadha by the Ahga ruler. According to 
Pauranic tradition, king Satamkaof Kau^ambi;^ attacked Champa, 
which was then ruled over by Dadhiv^ana. This is in a way cor¬ 
roborated by the Jaina story Uiai in the course of the confusion caused 
by this invasion^ Dadhiv^ana’s daughter Chtindana, or Chandra- 
the first female to embrace Jmnism after Maliavira's death, was 
carried away by robbers. As Magadha lay between Kauiajnbi and 
Champa, Satamka"^ invasion of the latter city is evidence of the 
political w'eakness of Magadha shortly before the time of 
w ho was contemporary ofSatanika's son Udayana^ This is also corro¬ 
borated by the tradition that Bimbisara's father Bhattiya was defeated 
by Brohmadatta, king of Anga. 

In any case, the rdgn of BimbSsara marks tlie rise of Magadha as 
a great power, for he avenged his fa therms downfall by infUctifig a 
crushing defeat upon his hated and hereditary rival, and annexed 
the State of Afiga to Magadha, According to Jaina sourcesj Aftga 
became a province of Magadha, and was ruled by its crown prince, 
with Champa as its capItaL 

The complete extinction of Lhis old State reflects great credit upon 
Bimbisaraj whose decisive ^ictorymust have been due as much to his 
military genius as to his extensive millmry preparations. It would not 
be too much to conjecture that it was chiefly with a desire to de\'oting 
his exclusive attention to this campaign diat he entered into marriage 
alliances with powerful neighbours like the Lichchhavis of Vaisali 
and the ruler of Kosala and fostered friendly relations with other 
neighbouring pow ers. He married Kosaladevi, a sister of Prasenajit, 
king of Kosaia, who brought him as her dowry a village in Kasi. He 
also married Chdlana, daughter of the Lichchhavi chief Chetaka and 
mention is made of yet another wifej Vaidchi Vasavi; but she is 
probably to be identified with Chellana. When the king ofAvand 
w^as attacked by jaundice, Bimbisara sent him his famous physician 
Jivaka. Thus he conciliated two powerful neighbouring states as w cU 
as a third which was a potential enemy. But his political vmoa roam¬ 
ed towards still wider horizons. He married Ksema, a daughter of 
the king of Madra {Central Punjab) and maintained diplomatic 
relations with Pausbkarasarin (Pukkusati), king of G^dhara, with 
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his capital at Taslla (near Rawalpindi)^ who was engaged in hoslihtics 
with the mlcrof Avanti, Partly by his conquest ofAngHjand partly 
by itis marriage and diplomacy^ Birobis^ raised Utc power and 
prestige of Magadha high. According to a Buddhist canonical 
text* the kingdom of Bimbis^ extended to 300 leagues and contained 
B0*500 villages. Although these numbers are more or less stock 
phrases* and so should not be taken literally* tfieygive a general 
idea of the power and prosperity of the kingdom of Magadha. 

Bimbis^a looms large both in Buddhist and Jaitxa texts* and boili 
faiths claim Irimos their follower. The truth probably is that^ true to 
Indian tradidon* the king showed respect and reverence for both 
Gautama Buddha and Maliavlra who had made Magadha the cenLrc 
of their leligious activiries and Avere closely associated with the 
capital city Rajgriha. Bimbtsara made a gift to Buddha of Venuvana 
(Bamboo-garden) near die city and he spent mmiy days in that 
famous retreat, Rajgfiha is even now an important place of piigri- 
mage to the Jainas as w^ell as to Buddhists. 

Bimbisara liad several sonsj of whom Ajalaiatruj son of his Lichch- 
havi wife Chellana* and governor of Aiiga, was the eldest. Accord¬ 
ing to Buddhist accounts* though he was die heir-designate he did 
not wait for his father's death* but killed liim for the sake of the 
throne. According to the Jaina tradition* Ajata^atru imprisoned 
his father and seized the throne* but because of some misunderstanding 
of his son^s acUonSj Bimbisara took poison and died. 

n. AjATAiATRU 

Whatever may be die exact details* diere is no reason to doubt 
tliat Ajataiami was instiumental in putting Bimbisara to death; but 
although he had seized the throne by a foul crime he show'cd prowess 
and ability of a very high order in the administration of Iiis country. 
He engaged in hostilities with all the three powers whom his fatlicr 
had concihated* in order to keep his hands free for the thorough 
Subjugation of Aiiga^ and once that this task was achieved he turned 
his attendon to his northern and western neighbours* We 
Icom from Buddhist texts that he fortihed his Dapiial from fear of an 
invasion by Pradyota* k ing of Avanti* Whedicr such an. invasion 
actually took place we do not know* but we possess a detailed account 
of his wars ■with the Kosalas and Lichchhavis, 

According to the tradition preserv'ed in Buddhist texts* the murder 
orBimbis^a was soon followed by the death of his queen KosaladevI* 
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who died of grief at the death of her husband. As ahe ivas the priAcess 
of Kosala and had received the Kasi village as her dowryj her brother 
Praseitajitj king of Kosala^ felt sorely aggrieved at the conduct of 
AjataSatru^ and reoccupied the village. This brought about the war 
which lasted a long time with alternate success and failure on both 
sides. Once AJnlaiatru >vas taken prisoner^ Prasenajit appears to 
have concluded peace by marrying his daughter to him and giving 
her the disputed village of Kasi by way of dowry, Aldiough corrobo¬ 
rative details are lacking, we may regard the result of the war as a 
triumph for Ajiiiaiatru. In any casCj Kosala ceased henceforth to be a 
great power and the fortunes of Magadha were clearly in the ascendant, 
llie war with the Lichchhavis was ofmorc momentous comequence 
and both Buddhist and Jama texts refer to it in some detail. They 
say tliat on his accession to the thronoj, Ajatasatni had asked his two 
younger brodierSj Halla and VchalUj to rcnirn the mighty elephant 
and jewellery w'hich had been preseuted to them by their father; 
dial Bimbisara fled widi them to their grandfadicr Che taka of Vaiiali 
and that as die latter refused Ajataiatm’s request to extradite 
fugitive princes, his domuuDiis were invaded by his eldest grandson. 
According to another account, the war was caused by a breach of 
trust on the part of the Lichchhavis in respect of a mine of precious 
stones (or some fragrant substance) near a port on the Ganga, over 
which the two powers exercised joint authority* 

Both sides made great preparations for the coming war. Ajatasatru 
constructed a fort on the Ganga near a village called Pa (all, wddeh 
was to become the nucleus of the future city of Pataliputra. The site 
was admirably chosen as a measure of defence against the a^ttacks 
of the Lichchhavisj who dominated die opposite bank. Ajataiatru 
also sought the advice of Gautama Buddha, who was tirm in his 
expression of the view that so long ns the Lichchhavis remained unit¬ 
ed and true to their dcmocradc constitudou, Ajataiatru would not 
be able to overcome them. Taking this hintj Ajataiatru sent his 
minister Vossakara and a group of spies to the Lichchhavi country, 
and they proceeded to sow seeds of dissension among the principal 
leaders and thus thoroughly undermined its strength* 

The Lichchhavis did not underrate the great danger that threat¬ 
ened dicm. According to ajaina canonical text,Ghctaka called together 
the eighteen Ganarajis of Kmi and Kosala, nine Lichchhavis, and 
nine MaUakis, and discussed the question w'hether they should accept 
tlic demands of ^ataiatru or go to war with Iiim- Aldiough detail 
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are lacking, it \% legitimate to infer that ChctaJia succeeded in or¬ 
ganizing a big confederacy of republican clans in north Bihar and 
the neighbouring regions in the west, in order to check the aggressive 
inapctialism of Magadlta. The war must havo been a protracted one, 
for we know from Jaina texts that the great confederacy existed 
ibr at least sixteen years. The texts also give some details of tnilitai^ 
operations, from which it appears that the success of Ajataiatm was 
due at least in part, to new weapons of destruction which he used 
for the first time in this w'ar, and ^vhich were apparently unknown to 
his enemies. 


The war, which must have begun before 484 b.o. and have con¬ 
tinued till after 468 a.c., ended in a compicte triumph for Ajataia- 
tru. Thus did he Jay the foundations of that hfagadhan empire 
which ww destined gradually to absorb almost the whole of India. 

The Ijchchhavis did not, how'e ver, cease to exist for they arc heard 
of again after many centuries in connexion with Chandragnpia 1, 
the founder of the Imperial Guptas, and ^ve also know of a Liichchhavi 
family which ruled for hundreds of years even before that time in the 
^cpai valley. The fact that the Vrijjis and Lichchhavis are included 
in Kauplya’s dr/Maslra as being among the ‘RajaiabdopajivI 
Sahghas , may indicate that the non-monarchical gana (republican) 
eonJederacy was revived some time after the death of AjataMiru. 
But this is at best a hy^ihcsis for which no definite evidence can 
present. Besides, it is very difficult to believe tltat the 
V rijjis or Lichchhavis could have maintained an independent 
existence during the supremacy of the Nandas or tlie Mauryas. 

Accort^g to a Tibetan tradition preserved in the bite chronicle 
Pag.siim.jm-zang, ihf: earliest king of Tibet, who is beUeved to have 
come froni a foreign country and to have begun his rule some time 
between the fourth and first century b.c., belonged to the Li-tsa 
race, which may easily be taken as being a modified form of 
^tjchhavi. It IS not unlikely that after the loss of tlicir power in the 
fifth century me., one group of Lichchhavis migrated to Nepal and 
anothw to Tibet. Meanwhile the authenticity of the Tibetan 
tradition remains to be proved. 


To return to Ajataiatru, he, like his father, showed reverence for 
Gautama Buddha and Mahavlra, both of whom died during his 
reign it was he who gave full facilities for the holding of the 
FiBt foneral Council of the Buddhists in the Saptapami cave at 
Rajgriha sliortiy afier Buddha’s death. 
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Illi THE SUCCEISSOI^ OF AJaTASATRLT 

The successors of AJitafatni are shadowy figures. The Buddhist 
traditionj as preser\’ed m MAhuv^msa^ names the next four kings as 
Udayabhadra, Anumddhaj, Munda and Nag^dasaka. According to 
the Puraijas^ the four successors of Ajatalatm were DarJaka, Udayi^ 
Nandivardhana> and Mahanandi. Although the name of Darsaka 
is omitted in the he figures prominently as a ruler of 

Magadha in the dramas ^SmpnavisQiadnUd^ of BhSsa. The next king, 
Udayi, is idcntjcaj with the Udayabhadraof the other list. The Jaina 
texts^ like the Buddhist, represent him as a son of Ajatasatru, and do 
not regard him as a parricide^ but as having been devoted to his 
father. According to them he was governor of Champ a, but dlcr his 
lather's death was called to the tlironc by an assembly of die digni¬ 
taries of the realm. The one definite thing we know about him is 
that he founded a new capital city on the Ganga which came to be 
called Pa tali pu tra and Kusu tnapura. Evidently he b nil t the city in the 
neighbourhood of the fort erected by Ajatalatru at PataJigrama. 
According to the Jaina account, he was kiUed by an assassin who 
had been engaged by Palaka, king of Avanti. This Palaka was die 
son of Pradyota/for fear of whose invasion Ajataiatru had strength¬ 
ened the fortificadons of his capital city, so that the assassination 
was the result of political rival^ between the two states* Accord¬ 
ing to other accounts, Avand had mean win le axmexed the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdom of the Vatsas, the capital of w'hidx was KausambL 
Its boundaries must therefore almost have touched those of Magadha 
w hich makes die hostility between the two easy to explain^ 

Nothing is knowii about the three successors of Udayabhadra 
mentioned in the M^dPUthsa, though the existence of Munda is 
vouched for in a Buddhist canonical text by a stray reference 
to king Munda of Pataliputra. Nor arc we better informed about the 
two successors of Udayi in the Pauranic list* 

According to the as Udayabhadra and his three succes¬ 

sors were all parricides, the citizens were so disgusted that they drove 
the family aw^ay and raised an (minister)nafnc<iSiiunaga, to the 

throne* He is undoubtedly to be identified with the Sisunaga of the 
Puianas, who is said to have left his son at Varanasi and ascended the 
throne at Rajgriha. He was therefore probably agovemor of Varanasi, 
or Kasi, which had formed a part of the Magadha empire since the 
da>^ of Ajata^tru. The destruction of the Pradyotas of Avanii, with 
which he is credited in the Furii:ias, must be regarded as Iiis greatest 
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aclufivemcnt, for by it the age-long rivalry was settled in favour of 
Magadhaj thus establishing its authority o\'cr all the ttn]Xiriant king¬ 
doms andlepublicait States that flourished at the time of Gautama 
Buddha. We possess various legends about Si^unaga, According to 
one of thesej his mother was a courtesan of Vai^all and hence he 
re-established the city and fwed his royal residence there. 

The successor of Siiunaga U named Kaknvarinia in the Puranas 
and Kalaioka in the Afa/iSramsaj and we nuiy easily identify ilic 
ttvo. It was during his reign that the second Great Buddhist Council 
was held at Vaiiall Just one hundred yeais after the deatJt of Buddha. 
According to some accounts it was he who Anally transferred thd 
capital to Pa|altputra. According to the Ceylonese chronicicsj he 
was assassinated in the neighbourhood of thisdty> and was succeeded 
by his ten sons who ruled simultaneously. One of these is called 
Nandivardhana, a name that occurs in the Paura^ic list as the last 
king but one of the Saiiunaga family . The two ntay be one and the 
same person, but we know nothing of him or his successor Mahanan- 
di (according to the Purapas) nor of the ten sons ofKalasoka, except 
what may be gleaned from the history of tlicNandas, who supplanted 
this family and ruled over the kingdom of MagadJra. 

IV. THE NAjjOAS 

The origin of the Nandas is buried in obscurity, though all our 
authorities agree that Maliujiadma Nanda, die founder of the ramily, 
was of disreputable origin. But while the Purapas describe him as 
the son of ^ahanandi by a Sudra woman, a Jalna text represents 
him as the son of a courtesan by a barber. The Greeks who accom¬ 
panied rklcxandcr have left a more circumstantial account. Accord- 
ing to Curdus, the founder of the Nanda dynasty was a barber who 
became a paramour of the queen, and who through her influence 
gained the confidence of the reigning monarch and treacherously 
murdered him. Then, under the pretext of acting as guardian to tlxc 
royal children, he usurped supreme authority and put die princes 
to death. As this is die earliest account that we possess, and as it was 
based on information collected within less Uian half a century of the 
events it describes, we may regard it as more reliable than die others, 
parucidarly as it is in agiccmcnl with die Jaina version. It also fits 
in with the tragic story of K^alaioka to which reference lias been made, 
and the murdered princes were probably his ten sons. But however 
lotv the birth of Alahapadma Nanda may have been, he must be 
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regarded as having been a vciy abk mail. Thoygh the Puranas refer 
to his reign as ushering in the Sudxa epoch, they describe him as the 
destroyer of all Kshatriyas and sole ruler of the Earth. In other words^ 
they imply that he uprooted the various Kshatriyanding families, such 
as the AikshvaktiSj Panchalas, Kasis, Haihayas, Kalihgas, Aimatas, 
Kurus, Maithilas, Surascuas and Vilihotras, who were mUng in 
different parts of Northern India. That all tliis is not mere hyperbole, 
is proved bey ond doubt by the statement of the Greek winters that 
practically die whole of Nortli India to the east of the Punjab formed 
a powerful empire with ils capital at Patalipulra. An inscription of 
king Kharavchj engraved tw'o or Uiree centuries later and found near 
Bhuvauesliwarj refers to tlie Nandas as ruling over Kalihga, while 
according to several Mysore mscriptions of the twelfth century a.d.^ 
even Mysore and the soudicrn pari of Bombay State formed part of 
the do minions of the Nandas. Whatever wc may think of this last state¬ 
ment, there can be no doubt that the Nandas had established their 
sway over a verj' large ai-ea^ which Lneluded tlie grea ter part of North 
India to the cast of the Punjab and Rajputana, and abo a part of the 
Deccan. Thus in the course of less than two hundred years, the petty 
State of Magadlia rose to be the greatest empire that India had 
knowm till then, 

Mahapadma Nanda^ who rose to be the foimder of such a vast 
empirej must have been a man of wonderful ability. Unfortunately,. 
Indian tradition is silent about the career and personality of this great 
genius. There is abo a groat diversity of views among the Pura^jas 
as to tlic history of this Ulustrlous family. While one Pura^ia assigns 
to Mahapadma a reign of dghty-eight years, another makes it only 
twenty-e ight. The Puraips say that he had eight sons who ruled for a 
period of twelve years, but do not make it dear whether they ruled 
jomily or in succession, and glv'e the name of only one of them p The 
Ceylonese chronicles assign a total period of only twenty-tw^o years 
to nine Nandas* The MaMbodhimdua calls the founder Ugrasena, 
iiusicad of Mahapadma, and gives the names of his eight sons^ the last 
of whom w^as Dfaana. This Dhana Nanda was on the throne of 
Magadlia when Alexander invaded India and the Greek writers call 
him Agrammes (or Xandrames) which may be a Greet form of 
Augraseniya, son of Ugrosena. The Macedonian hero Alexander the 
Great, after conquering western Asia, overran Afghanistan and the. 
Punjab, and iti 326 b«g. advanced as far as the Bcas river. Hedidnot 
proceed further. According to Greek accounU, he was anxious to 
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cros the river but his soldiers refused to folJow him* Whether it was 
merely due to the desire of the soldiers to telum home or, as is alleged 
by at least one Greek writer, to titc fear inspired by the mighty 
NandaSj whose empire lay beyond, cannot be dcicrmincd with cer¬ 
tainty' but wc know that Alexander had collected reliable inform- 
adon about die strength of the enemy^ for it is described in detail 
in the classical accounts of his expedition. 

The Greek writers refer to the Praiii and Gangaridae as the two 
peoples who exercised s\^ay over this vast realm* The term Gangs- 
ridae must have been derived from the river Gangs and might origin¬ 
ally liave denoted the people bring along the lower course of the 
Gangs. The Prasii is probably derived from some such word as 
‘praehya" (eastern). But classical writers often refer to the t:i,vo as 
one nation having only one king; and what is sdll more singular is 
that they call the united people simply Gangaridse. The only reason¬ 
able inference seems to be that at about the dme of Alexander's in¬ 
vasion, the Gangaridae were a very powerful nation, and either formed 
a dual monarchy with the Prasii or were otlicrwise doaely associated 
with them on equal terms in a common cause agmnst the foreign 
invader. In stiy case it was reported to Alexander that the kings of 
the Gangsridao and Prasii were w^aiting for him with an army of 
80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8,000 war chariots and 6,000 fighting 
elephants* This gives us an idea of the strength and n^urccs of the 
tmghty Nandas, and how striking must have been tlieir contrast 
with those of the petty States and repubbean dan^ which had hitherto 
been alone in offering resistance to the Macedonian invader. 

According to the classical accountSj the Indian ruler who possessed 
these resources exercised sway over a vast stretch of territory from the 
Bcas to the Ganga jh-er, and perhaps even furtlier to the cast* He was 
undoubtedly a son of Mahapadma IXanda, and was most probably 
DhanaNanda, die youngest. After referring to the usurpation of the 
throne by the barber, the Greek writers say that he begat the present 
ki ng who was ha led and despised by hissubj ccts for the wickedness of his 
disposition and the meauuess of his origin. This is partly corroborated 
by other literary e^idenccj wluch depicts him as fond of wealth 
which had been accumulated by means of excessive taxes and exac¬ 
tions* It is said that he was called Dhana Nanda because of his habit 
of hoarding wealtl:^ (dhana) and even a Tamil poem refers to the 
wealth of the Nandas which was' hid in the bed of the river Ganga\ 
Evidently this miserliness and avarice, w hich led to heavy exactions. 
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made the last Nanda king impopulaT with his subjects and paved 
the way for his dcstructioQ at Ute hands of Chandragupta Maury 
as will be related in another chapter* 

TH^ SYSTEM OF M0NARr4iICAL ADMtNlSTRATlON 

We possess very little definite Lniormatioti about the system of admini¬ 
stration in Bihar during the period under review so far as the monar- 
chical states were concerned^ It may readily be supposed that the 
general pattern of administration was not materially different from 
that which prevailed in other states in those days and of which we 
get a very broad outline in Sutra compositions and contemporary 
Uicraturc. The king was the theoretical head of the State in all its 
departments^ execurivCj judicial and militaryj but he was helped 
by ministersj judges and assessorSj and generals. As in later daysj 
the ministers were frequently hereditary and the judges were mostly 
recruited from among learned Brahmanas. The Buddhist canonical 
texts throw some light on the admiimtratlve system of Blmbis^* 
He cscercised a rigid control over high oflicialSj called Mahamatra, 
who were graded into several classes and assigned to the three de¬ 
partments mentioned above. Rough and ready justice was meted out 
to crimtaals andj in addition to imprisonment, the gmlty were 
punished in vaHous other ways, such as by whippings brandings 
the tearing out of the tonguej the breaking of ribs, and beheading. 

The s^'Stem of appointing governors or Viceroys is first heard of in 
connexion with AAga^ and there is no doubt that the system %vas 
followed in the case of the other territories which were conquered and 
annexed to the Xfagadh a empire. There is also a reference to Manda- 
lika Raj^j who were probably feudatory chieftains. 

There is no evidence of there having been any popular assembly 
such as the Sabha and Samiti of the Vcdic age which exercised so 
great a degree of control over tlie king. But the idea did not altogether 
die out, and we hear of an assembly of the headmen of ^illages^ 
80,000 in number. Unfortunately there are no details of its nature 
and function. 

VI. TeIR LlOHCJiHAVlS AND REPtrBLIOAN^ ADMINISTRATION 

At about the time when Gautama Buddha flourished we find a 
powerful confederacy of non-monarchical clans ruling in North 
Bihar^ This is referred to in thcBuddhbt Pali canon as the Vajjis, 
the Pali form of Sanskrit Vrijjis. The most important constituent 
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dan of this confederacy was ihc Lichchhavisj^ whose capital >vas 
Vailali, an old 10 ^ mentioned in the Pauranic and Epic legends 
which has been identified with Basarh in the ^’fuzalTarpur district. 
Curioi^jsly enough, the Vaijis arc sometimes referred to as synonymous 
with the Lichchhavis. It scemsj however, that the two were different, 
but that, together with six other dans, they formed a close confede- 
racy which was called Vajji from the name of this constituent clan. 
The Vaijis were also associated with Vaisali, which was not only tlw 
capital of the Lichchhavrs, but the metropolis of the confederacy. 

Numerous rcfcteuccs in Buddhist and Jaina canonical iiterature 
give us a dear idea of this great and powerful confederacy, wliich 
was respected all over northern India and was connected fay matri¬ 
monial alliances with a large number of ruling families. That the 
Lichchhavis, or rather Vaiji, took the place of tlie old Videhas is 
dearly demonstrated by the reference to their girls as Vaidclii, and 
the express reference to them as ICshatriyas. The theories that they 
were of Persian or Tibetan origin, or iliat they formed a branch of 
the lurkish Yue-chis, hardly deserve any serious consideration. 

We can form a fair idea of the oomtitution of the Lichchhavis. 
There was no hereditary king, but the supreme political authority 
was vested in an assembly which consisted of a large number of men, 
both young imd old. This met frequently and sometimes there 
were acrimonious disputes and prolonged and full discussions over 
controversial matters. We also hear of the great personal dignity 
enjoyed by the members of tire assscmbly, and of the election of 
members for the carrying out of specific duties on emergent occasions. 
It appears that every member of tire assembly was called Raja, There 
are good grounds for faclieving that a chief of the dan was elected, 
for a term of years, and that he was assisted by an Executive Council, 
probably of nine members. It is obvious that the day-to-day adminis¬ 
tration was carried on by this body under the supremo authority of 
the assembly which met quite oticn to settle questions of general 
policy. 

According to Jatafca stories, which are of much later date than 
the Pali canon, the Llchchhavi assembly consisted of 7,707 Rajas 
or members, each of whom had to undergo a ceremonial consecra¬ 
tion after a bath in a tank specially reserved for tJic purpose. Each 
of these Rajas had his own Up^aja (Viceroy), general, and tre.isurer. 
This gives rise to the presumption that the whole territory was divided 
into a number of small administrative units, the heads of which. 
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called Rajas, formed the supreme assembly at die centre. Whether 
these units were formed by small branches or sections of the clan, 
or M ere territorial in character, cannot be ascertained. It is there¬ 
fore impossible to say whether the constitution was democratic 
vrithin an oligarchy or democratic in the gcncralJy accepted sense of 
these terms. 

The great Buddha expressed very high admiration for the constitu¬ 
tion of the Lichchhavi SaAgha (organisation), and It is evident that 
he took it for the model of the consdtution of his own religious 
Sangha, Fortunately a detailed account of it is preserved in the Pali 
canon. It provided, among other things, definite rules regarding 
the method of moving resolutions, voting by ballot, decision by a 
majority of votes, the reference of complicated questions to committees, 
rules about quorum, votes of absentees and so on. All this suggests 
a surprisingly modem type of democratic procedure, and it was 
prevalent not only among the UchchhavJs, but also the other clans or 
social groups of ancient India who were generally known as Sadghas 
or Ganas. 

TTte judicial procedure followed by the Lichchhavis in criminal 
cases was also highly democratic. There were successive tribunals, 
each of which could relcs^ an accused person if it found him inno¬ 
cent, but which had to refer titc case to the next higher authority 
if it found him guilty. The fourlli tribunal, called Atthakulaka 
probably consisted of judges representing the eight kulas or dans of 
the confederacy. The next three tribunals were composed respective¬ 
ly of the Senapati, Uparaja, and Raja. The last-named, being the 
final authority, could release the accused if he was proved innocent; 
but if he wore found guilty, sentence was inflicted in accordance witli 
the Pa}}ttiip9Hkak5i a book which recorded the law and precedents, 
and prescribed appropriate punishments for each oflence. 

Regarding this period of Bihar’s history, we are obliged to begin 
with hazy legend. But soon enough, with the accession of 
Bimbisdra in 545 b.c., we come to firm ground. From then we have a 
continuous history, during which, though there arc long spells of 
uncertainty, the foundations of future greatness and achievement in 
politics and administration arc flrnily laid. In other fields, too, 
hfithila and Magadha shine forth brilliantly in that dim and distant 
era of our past. An account of the varied activities of our andents in 
religion, philosophy and other spheres wilt now follow. 
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RELIGION, SOCIETY AND CULTURE 
UP TO 325 B-G. 


General Introduction 


W E have to rccomtnict the cultural history of Bihar mainly 
with the help of stray obsewations that occur in theVcdic, 
PauxaijiCj Jain and Buddhist literature^ There are hardly 
any contemporary monuments handed down to our times to help us 
m our task. 

The real and abiding contact of Vcdic and non-Vedic culture 
in this part of India took place mostly in eastern and 

Bihar and we can assume that the Aryans gradually progressed 
eastwards from the Punjab. Like all other conquerors, they first 
sought to destroy everything that was non^Aryan. The legends 
regarding the destruction of Khandavavana by Aijuna^ the Sarpa- 
satra by his grandson Janamej aythe expulsion from Mathura of 
the serpent Kali a by Krislma^ all point to this concludon. Gradually 
however^ there arose a tendency towards co-existence and the amah 
gamation of cultures, as is. indicated by the marriage of Bhlma and 
Aijuna with the RakshasI Hidinaba and*thc Naga princess Ulupi 
respectively^ 

We find mteresdng evidence of the mutual infiucnce of the two 
cultures in eastern Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. The real synthesis 
seems to have taken place for the most part in Bihar, so that its early 
cultural history Is of great importance. , 


A. Religion 

The old and orthodox belief that Mithila, constituting northern 
Bihari is a holier region than Karusha, Magadha and Ahga, which 
form part of southern Bihar, is owing to the historic fact that northern 
Bihar was the first to be brought under the influence of Aryan culture* 
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The introduction of tlie Aryan religion and culture in northern Bihar 
was due to the missionary zeal of a band of workers under the leader¬ 
ship of a learned Brahmana from the Sarasvati valley in eastern 
Ponjabj which was a well-known centre of Aryan religion and 
culture. The name of this leader was Ma^hava Vidcha whose story has 
already been told in the last chapter. 

There were other Ar>^an sages associated with the spread of Vedic 
culture in Bihar^ Tlicy belonged to the Ahgiras and Bharadvaja 
Gotras. The priests of the Videha kings Karandhama and Maruita 
were AngirasaSj so was Dirghatamas, who introduced the Vedic 
religion in the Afiga or Bhagalpur area. Uchathya^ Brihaspati and 
Saihvarta were other Brahmana sages connected with the spread of 
Aryan religion in Bihar.. 

The Paurat]iic tradition attributes the introduction of Vcdic culture 
in southern Bihar (Ahga and Magadha) to the sage Dlrghatamas^ 
who was a scion of the Ahgiras Gotraj to which the hereditary 
priests of the Aryan dynasty at Vaiiali also belonged. Dirghatamas 
went to the Ahga country (the Bhagalpur area) and there married 
die quecn^s Sudra nui^e^ He was also doscly connected v^ith king 
Bali^ whose kingdom lay somewhere in southern Bihar. Dirghatamas 
and his sons by the Sudra vdfh later migrated to Girivraja or Rajgir 
and after long and severe ausieriiieSj the Sudra-born sons of Dirgha- 
tamas acquired Brahmanhood- 

These legendary' Pauta^ic stories show that the Vedic missionaries 
in Bihar often contracted matrimonial relations with the mdigenous 
population^ as was the case later ivith the Hindu missionaries in 
Java_;j Sumatra and Kambodia. This uvas a step which must have 
gone far towards facilitating the spread of the Vedic religion and 
culture. 

As a result of the efforts of iliese missionariesj the Vedic religion 
became well established at least among the advanced sections of the 
population and the rulers of the Vidcha and Vailallan dynasties 
referred to in the Pura^as w^ere its patrons and foUowers- 
The Puranas record that the sacrifices of Idng Maruttaj tlic son of 
Avikshita, were a model to others; his sacrificial vessels were all of 
gold and his honoraria to Brahmanas were liberals The Videha 
dynasty also followed the Vedic religion; some of its kings^ such as 
Janaka^ held sacrificial sessions where pliitosophical problems were 
discussed* The aristocratic sections of both the Br^mairias and 
Kshatriyas subscribed to the Vedic religion. Buddhist evidence 
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shows that many among the Brahmana and Kshatriya landlords 
spent lavishly on the celebration of Vcdic sacrifices, invoking Indra, 
Soma, Varuna,Prajapati andother Vcdic deities. Cows, bullsj steers, 
goats, sheep, pigs, and even elephants, were sacrificed in large num¬ 
bers, The long sacrificial sessions had become somciliing like the 
Samajas of ASoka’s days or the ‘ mclas’ (fairs) of modem dmea. The 
sacrifices of Brahmaijias such as Kuradanta and Uruvcla Kiliyapa 
were eagerly looked for by the contemporary Bihari population, as 
occasions for convivial gatherings. Some of the Brahmanas devoted 
their entire lives to Vcdic studies and sacrifices, grew matted hair and 
Uved in Aghiialas (houses for fire) built for the tending of the sacred 
fire. The three Kaiyapa brothers who lived near Gaya, and whom 
Buddha converted, belonged to this category. 

According to Dharmaiasura literature ordinary householders such 
as Sundarika Bharadvaja of the Saij^uUa-J^ikqfd kept Aghihotra 
(sacrificial fire) in their houses. Sacrifices were oftcred on new and full 
moon days and on the Bth day of each fortnight. The usual family 
sahskaras such as Jatakarma,'^Upanayana and Vivaha, rvere widely 
prevalent; as was also die ancestor ivorslfip typified in Sraddha ritual. 
King Vi^ala of the VaiSaU dynasty is stated to liavc offered oblations to 
hia manes (pitris) at Gaya. 

Ixt us now try to visualize the main features of die non-Vcdic 
religion which was prevalent in Bihar before the advent of the Vedic 
cult. The Karusha country, consisting of the Shahabarl district, 
Magadha, corresponding to the Patna and Gaya districts and Ahga, 
consisting of the Bhagalpur and Monghyr districts, were for a long 
time the centres of pre-Vcdic religion. Karusha is represented as 
the abode of Tidka, and the kingdom of Brdi w'as not far away 
to its cast. King Barhadratha JarSsandha is represented as an jVsura 
or demon. Gaya was the centre of the Asura culture before the 
expulsion from it of the demon Gayasura by Vishnu. There arc a 
number of sites in the Hazaribagh and Ranchi districts which, even 
to-day, arc popularly regarded as Asura sites. The relics of the non- 
Vedic religion and culture arc relatively few in nortliem Bihar, 
The Gajendramoksha legend, associated with the Hariliaranaiha 
temple at Sonpur, suggests that the place may once have been inhabit¬ 
ed by die enemies of Vishnu worshippers. If wc go a little to the west 
of Bihar, we find that Varanasi itself was for long the centre of the 
non-Vedic religion. Its principal deity, Mabideva, was only admitted 
into the Aryan pantheon after a great lapse of time. His followers arc 
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represented in Uic Datsha-Yajna legend as destroyers of Vedic 
sacrificcj which was being performed by his faihcr^indaw Daksha. At 
one place (v. 22.14) in the Atharvatjeda. *fc\'er' is asked to visit the 
people of Kaii, Anga and Magadha, and later Dharmaiastra 
literature prescribes a penance for the sin of ^dsitil 1 g eastern countries 
such as Anga, VaAga and Magadha, except by way of pilgrimage. 

It would thus appear that soudiem Bihar was the centre of non- 
Aryan, worship and culture far longer than was the case with nortlicm 
Bihar. The precise features of the pre-Vedic religion arc dilTicuU to 
determine. Mahadeva, the god at Varanasi, was certainly one of its 
prominent deities. King Jarasandha is also represented by the 
hUhabharata as a Siva-worsliippcr and the presence of the bow of 
Siva in tlic hlithila palace from llic time of king Devavrata to that 
of Jana ka is not (juite accidental. It suggests that once upon a time 
Jatiaka’s ancestors wcreSiva-worsliippers or liad aecepted Sivaworship 
which was current in the pre-Vedic religion. 

AnoUicr distinctive feature of the non-Vcdic religion was Kaga 
(serpent) worship. The Nagas, who arc represented as being exter- 
imnated or driven out by Arjuna, Janamcjaya and Krishna from die 
Oclhi-k'fathura area, vrerc obviously non-Arj'ans, and were the 
worshippcis of serpents. When expelled from Uttar Pradesh, they 
naturally moved to Bihar in large numbers. King Marutta of the 
ValHli dynasty is nrpnesented as having taken action against the 
Nagas, because they disturbed Vedic sacrifices. This legend obvious¬ 
ly refers to a struggle between the new Aryan settlers anti dtc old 
inhabitants who were devoted to serpent-worship. 

We get several references to die worship of the Nagas during dtis 
period. Rajgir (Rajagrlha), the capital of Magadha, was a great 
centre of Naga worship. There is no doubt the temple of Mani-naga, 
which has been excavated there, belongs to the Gupta period, but 
a former version of It existed in early times; Krishna draws the atten¬ 
tion on'Lrjuna and Bluma to it from the top of the Rarabar (Goraiha- 
giri) hills. But Mani-naga was not the only Naga wotshipjicd by the 
citizens of Kajgir; Arbuda Sakravapi and Astika were the names of 
other Naga deities which shared the homage of the people of Migadha. 
In Gaya, Nagas were highly honoured; there was one Naga in the 
temple of Uruvria Kasyapa whom he had lodged in the sanctum of 
his Agniiala, but who was overpowered by Buddha by means of iiis 
supernatural powers. The Nagas play an important part in, Buddhist 
legends; kluchalinda Naga protected Buddha from the heat of the 
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summer sun for n whole week while he \V3S absorbed in continuous 
meditation^ Nagas were regarded as benevolent deities by the 
hiagadha people; the popularity of Naga worship in Rajgir was 
due to the convicdDn that raii^ would never fail if the Nagas were 
properly propitiated^ 

TJie Rigoeda has a hymn in praise of the Araoyani or forcsb but it 
docs not refer to the Avorship of any individual tree such as Aswathha 
or Vata. Trec-worslup was very common in the pre-Vcdic religton 
of Bihar. It was believed that various trees were haunted by divi* 
nities or by departed spirits wliich often came to the help of devotees. 
In the sculptures at Bharhutj there is a scene where a tree-spirit is 
offering a dish full of valuable presents to devotees. The great honour 
AvhJch BnddlilsEs give to the Plppata or fig tree is no doubt due 
to Buddha having attained enlightenment under it; but Buddha 
probably chose that tree for his meditation because he shared the 
popular belief that that tree or its presiding deity helped spiritual 
efforts. Buddha felt very grateful to the Bodhi tree after his enlighten^ 
meut; he spent one week in gazing at it continuously without blinking 
his eyes. The Buddhist and Jaina legends which developed In Bihar 
associate a separate tree with earlier Buddhas and Tirthankaras^ 
obviously because tree-worship was very common in prc-Vedic 
Bihar. Tree-worship was quite common among the Negritoes who 
resided in the southern hilly tracts of Bihar^and it was associated 
with the Chaityas in Magadha and Mlthila. 

Chaitya worship was another important feature of the pre-Vcdic 
religion of Bihar. In later times^ the Chaitya was differentiated from 
a Vihara or monastery and indicated the temple contalnJng the 
Buddha image. It was no doubt a place of worship in an earlier period 
but tlie object Avorshipped there will have usually been funeral 
remains enshrined in a Stupa. Chaityas arc distinguL'shed from 
Devayatanas or temples in the Epics^ as the former Avere usually 
associated with funeral remains. Ravana^ when wooing Sita, is 
compared to a Chaitya in a funeral ground. The Chaityas were 
generally away from the town or village, and could be reached 
by passing along lonely roads or crossing ri vers and streams. 

People prayed to the Chaityas for the fulfilment of their desires 
and offered them a worship Avhich often included animal sacrifices, 
especially when there was a response to their prayers. Tficre was a 
high Chaitya outside Rajgir which was venerated by the Magadhas. 
This contained the remains of a Daitya or demon who had been 
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killed by king Bphadratha* The pKJople of Rajgit worshipped it with 
devotion, and decorated it with garUnck, Bhitna and Arjuna des¬ 
troyed this Chaity^a in order to demonstrate their hostile intendons 
to the Magadha emperor^ The Chaitya at Rajgir was located in a 
high building, the precise i^ture of which is not known, 

What was the object of worship in a Chaitya? It was probably a 
Stupa or funeral mound of a Vaksha or demon, T.vho was behoved 
to fulfil die desires of devotees. This Stupa was probably surrounded 
by a railing. SometitneSj however, it was merely a rock, with an 
image carved on it. Such was the ease with die Pashenaki Chaitya 
near Rajgir* Ver>^ often the object of worship was a tree, usually 
believed to be the abode of a spirits Udenaka ajid Sattamraka 
ChaitynSj which were among those w'orstupped by the Lichchhavis, 
were Vriksha or trec-Chaityas; the tree m the Gotamaka Chaitya 
was a Nyagrodlia or Vata and those in the Sattamraka Chaitya, 
a grove of seven mangoes* The Chaitj^a tree was often surrounded 
by a railing or pavilion^ The structure raked around the Bodhi tree by 
Aioka as shown in its reprcscntadon in Bharhut sculpture is evidence 
of this. Chaitya worship was. very common and deep-rooted both in 
soudi and nortli Bihar. The towns and villages of the Liclichhavk 
were full of Chaityas and Buddha was anxious diat the lichchhavk 
should not give up Chaitya worship even after conversion* 

Another important feature of the pre-Vedic rchgion of Bihar 
was die worship of Yakshas. The Yakshas are regarded nowaday's 
as semi-divine beings and followers or servants of Kubera, ilie god of 
wealth. They have, however, a long and interesting history behind 
them which cannot be fully discussed here. During the period under 
review, Yakshas were popular spiri ts who were both benevolent and the 
reverse* Ta|ika of Shahabadj the daughter of Matry^aksha Suketu in 
tfie is described as a Yakshi* The epic calls her a Yakshini, 

c\'en when she had become a man’-eater- Buddha is represented as 
converting a number of Yakshas and Yakshitiis to the good hffc. 
He rebuked the Yalshi^T or guardian deity of Matimra for appear¬ 
ing stark naked before him and he converted 35,000 Yakshas near 
that town. The Buddhist goddess Haiiti was a child-devouiing 
Yakshioi at Rajgir, but Buddha converted her to the good life and 
she became a lover of ctiildren. The Jatakas are also in die habit of 
refering to YafcsJias as cruel cannibals, whose eyes did not wink and 
who cast no shadows. It was believed that disconsolate persons 
became Yakshas or c\il spirits and that after death they troubled their 
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former encimcs. It was the popular belief Lhat Oiis malevolent 
variety of Vaishas could be transformed into the benevolent variety 
cither by propitiating them, properly or by converting tltem; but the 
latter course was only possible for great men like Buddha. 

The worship of benevolent Yakslias was very popular bodi in 
north and south Bihar at the lime of the rise of BuddliUm. Yaksha 
was also a title of honour, Buddha and Indra arc both called Yakshas 
in Buddhist Ihcraturc. The Atharmeeda (X. 2 28-33) identifies Yaksha 
widi Bn^ma dwelling in the human body. Yakshas helped people 
in a variety of ways; they could give sons to barren womenj stop the 
spread of epidemics such as smallpox^ contrive to announce the 
advent of the enemy, and they were often of use to die finance depart¬ 
ment of die day because diey could help in tletecdng tax-evaders. 
The horse-shaped Yaksha Sclaga helped town-dwcIlcrs in distress 
and women could get sons by offering him woislup. The Mani- 
bhadra Yabha of Samilla arrested tlte spread of smallpox which led 
the grateful citizens to besmear his lemjjlc wiili cowdung on the 
eighth and fifteenth day of every for might. Thedexir-keeper of VaiSali 
became a Yaksha after liis death and, liaving told his son In a 
dream to build him a temple (Yaksha-sdiana) and to keep a bell 
tlicre, he promised to ring it when an enemy was seen approaching 
the city. Of course the city-daroga availed himself of the offer and 
ensured the safety of the capital. This Yaksha was called a Ghantika 
Yaksha. The customs officers of both Rajgir and Champa became 
Yakshas after their death and asked their sons to build a Yakslia- 
sthana for tlicmsclves with a bell In it and promised to ring it as soon 
as anybody tried to avoid octroi duties. The Yaksha Umbaradatta 
was devoutly worshipped by barren women who wished for a son, 
as was also die Yaksha Surambara. A hundred buffaloes were 
offered to the latter if the wish was grauted. 

As Yakshas were associated with spirits, their shrines were usually 
built at a distance from the town or village, on a hlU, near a tank or 
river-ghat or in a desert or forest; but sometimes they were near Uie 
city gate or in the palace itself. Jaina literature has preserved a good 
account of the Yaksha-sthana near Champa. This was a famous 
shrine of great antiquity which was decorated with umbrellas, beUs 
and banners. TJierc was no Yaksha image in it but in the centre 
was a dais coated with cowdung which bore the impression of the 
palm dipptxl in red anti yellow. Yakshas were very fond of flowers 
and scents, so that this temple was strewn %vith sweet-smelling flowers 
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of different coloursj and fragrant incense was kept burning liicre. 
The temple was situated in a clearing m a forest outside Champa 
and there was a big tree in its centre with a dais or sUtb under it. 
It was a substantial building provided with doors and an enclosing 
wall. 

Yaksha worship was very popular in Bihar among the common 
peoplej and the Aupap^tfiAnSutra dGSciibes the Puranabhadra temple 
as being full of jtsters^ dancers^ acrobats^ story-^tellers and reciters 
of ballads. To judge from the evidence of sculptures of a slightly 
later period, these temples often had barrel-shaped domes surrounded 
by a ratling, 

Buddhbt literature shows that die people of Gaya worsliipped 
Suchiloma YakshUi while those of Rajgrtha inclined to IndrakuUi 
and Mammal a Yakshas and those of PataliputrUj to Ajakalapaka 
Yaksha, Yafcslia images became common in the Suhga periodj but 
in the age of Buddlia and Mahavira the temples contained no images, 
but merely small platforms which wttre usually beneath a tree which 
was believed to be the haunt of the Yaksha. 

The round black pebbles of a particular type found in the Gandak 
river are worshipped as Saligramas and there is a place called 
Saligrama in its upper valley. Slone-worship is not knowmto Vedic 
culture in any form and the Gandak was on the e?£tremc outskirts 
of Aryan settlements. It is, therefore, very likely that the original 
inhabitants of northern Bihar were worshippers of the stones known 
as Saligrama* 

To conclude, the religion of the pre-Vedic inhabitants ol Bihar 
consisted of the worship of sacred trees, funeral mounds^ Yakshas, 
Chaityas and Nagas and sacred stones. The worship of funeral mounds 
presupposes ancestor worship also. As the gradual amalgamation 
and synthesis of Vedic and non-Aryan religions proceeded ap^ce, 
the Vedic cult of sacrifice and Brahmaija leadership was accepted by 
the Original inhabitants and most of their deities were accommodated 
m the Aryan pantheon. The Vedic Aryan tried to adopt Stupa 
worship and a pasiiage in die Saiaftaf/ia BraArfiajj^t states that theluncral 
mounds of a Bralimana, a Kshatriya, a Vaisya and a Sudra were 
10 be as high as the head, shouldcis, thighs and knees respectively. 
Funeral mounds, howevoTj did not become popular wilJi the followers 
of the Vedic religion. It was Buddhism which whole-heartedly accept¬ 
ed the practice and started budding Stupas over the remains of 
Buddha and otlier distinguished monks. In Buddha’s time, diese 
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Stupas were also erected over the remains of great kingsj. and later 
on die people began to build commemorative and votive Stiipas 
as well. The worship of sacred trees was accepted first in Buddhism 
and later in Hinduism and there is hardly a village in the India of 
to*day which is without a Pippala tree devoutly worshipped on 
occasion by its inhabitants. Ghaitya worship was accepted by the 
Aryans. Sacrifice before a Cfiaitya, usually the abode of Sankara, 
Fa^upati and Arya — all non-Vedic deities — is prescribed in the 
Alral^atia-Grif^a^uira 1, HI. King Manitta of the Videha dynasty 
is represented as ha^dng built a large number of Chaityas in northern 
Bihar. Chaitya worship was later accepted in Buddhism also and it 
eventually gave rise to the Hindu tcmplc^worship. The worship of 
Nagas was enthusiastically accepted both by Buddhism and Hindu¬ 
ism. We have already referred to the help given by Naga Mucha- 
linda to Buddha, and Gphya-StilTa literature shows how contemporary 
Hinduism was anxious to offer proper w'Orship to Nagas, Vishpu 
was given a conch of Naga. The worship of Yaksha became very 
common in Hinduism after f, 400 n.c.; they ceased to be malevolent 
spirits and were made demi-gods and members of die retinue of 
Kubera, the god of wealth, and we begin to come across tlieir images 
from £. 200 B.c. Saligrama worship was taken over by Vaishnavism 
and has become a common feature of that sect all over India. 

The give and take between Vedlc and prc-Vcdic culture was no 
doubt going on all over India, but perhaps we get clear evidence as to 
its nature in early times more in Bihar than in most other regions. 
The Ary ans were determined to aryanize the universe, ‘Kririvanto 
ViSvamaryam ’; but it is eq^ually true that by broadening the 
spiritual basis they succeeded to a great extent in universalizing 
their own culture through absorption or accommodation of several 
dements from cultures with which they came in contact. 

The Sarasyad valley and the Kuru-Panchala territory (South- 
Eastern Punjab, Delhi, Agra and Rohilkhand) were the centres 
of the Vedic religion during this period, and the Brahman as who 
came from that region to Mithila and Magadha inspired natural 
reverence, and the former often entertained a feeling of superiority 
tviih regard to the latter, as being doscr followers of the Vedic 
religion. 

hfithila, Magadha and Anga were not out-and-out followers of the 
\cdic religion they had adopted. Being recent converts, they were 
perhaps able to understand its hmitadons better than those who had 
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been steeped m it for a long time. It is no doubt true that grand 
and costly Vcdic sacrifices were very often performed by various 
Kshatriya and Brahmana families botb in south and north Bihar^ 
but it is probable that the thinking section of the population realized 
the futility of Vedic animai sacrifice earlier and on a wider scale in 
Bihar than elsewhere. This seems to be the reason why most of the 
protestant movements of ancient India such as Jainism^ Buddliism^and 
so on arose in Bihar. The protest against the Vcdic Kamya (aiming 
at desires) reUgioiii which prescribed sacrifices without end seems to 
have been first lodged by the Vratyas, who arc referred to as early 
as the as'easterners^ In the present book^ the problem 

as to who were Vratyas and what were their religions and philosophical 
tenet? cannot be fully discussedj there is ample evidence tlxat they 
were easternersj and thatj like the Sannyasins and Bhikshus of a later 
agCj they wandered from place to place and led a celibate life^ They 
seem to have advocated a life of retirement and contcmplationj 
devoted to spiritual thinking instead of Vedic sacrifices. The Vraiya 
mode of life seems to have paved the way indeed for the later 
Sramannj Sarmyasaj Bauddlia and Jaina schools. 

The Vedic religion held no brief for the school of renunclatioitj 
for the Brdkmitna talks about it in sarcastic terms and prefers 

Grihasthairama to Sannyasa. The Makdbkdmia avers in one place 
that Sannyasa is the refuge of those who have failed in life^ and to say 
that it is Vcdic Is to expose one's ignorance about the Vedic religion. 
Nevertheless the protest againsi Vedic Kamya-marga was gathering 
volume and found its expression in several Upanishads* We cannot 
locate all the Upamshads composed in Bihar; but tltere can be no 
doubt that important chapters of the Brihadira^aka Upanishad were 
either composed by or reSccted the views of titose protestant philo¬ 
sophers of north Bihar who congregated at the court of king Janaka 
of Mithill. When^ during the philosophical debates at diat courtj 
Kahola Kausitakcya narrates (BjiA. t/P.j 1II.5.I) how Brahmana 
and Kshatriya youths^ urged by the desire to know the mystery of 
the soul^ renounce the world and give up natural affeetion and the 
attraction of wife, son^ property and worldly glory, he is obviously 
giving a faithful picture of the times, when sdons of the nobility 
such as Buddha and Mahavira were cutting all their family ties in 
order to solve the mystery of the universe. The Upanishads show 
that this tendency was becoming prominent in orthodox circles 
also» Tradition has it that most of the kings of Mithila entered 
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Satinyasaasrama in their old age in order to devote the rentaiiilng 
years of ihcir lives to spiritual contemplation. 

KAJtLV THINKERS OV BlUAR 

Before dealing with ticicrodo.x schools, such as Jainism and oLlicrs, 
we may deal briefly with a few important figures from Bihar tvho 
contributed to the development of the orthodox philosophy of the 
period under review. 

From time immemorial Bihar has been a lantl of philosophers 
and has been distinguished for its spiritual outloook. It is the birth¬ 
place of some of the greatest see rs of India and of the world. 

Because of connicting traditions^ the divergence of mythological 
accounts and lack of clear-cut historical data> it is difficult to say 
anything dermite about the time and phcc of many ancient thinkeis, 
who no longer belong to any particular locality, but to the whole of 
India. They have become objects of an indefinite past, in which die 
boundary lines of centuries iiave vanished. Besides, great thinkers are 
not the monopoly of the specific regions that produce them, for tliought 
transcends geographic^ barriers and overfiows zonal distinctions. 
In fact, e%'cry great thinker and his thought, whatever Ins land or 
language or lime, arc to*day the common heritage of humanity. 

Nevertheless, it Is possible to trace the characteristic genius or native 
traits of particular lands and their people who have a long enkurid 
background. It is in this perspective dial this subject has to be 
viewed. As the account presented here is meant for the general 
reader, controvensial issues regarding names and dates have been 
avoided as far as possible, 

TJic soil of Mithila (in nordi Bihar) seems to have been congenial 
to the growth of philosophy, for it is here that many ancient Rishis 
radiated die light of spiritual wisdom. We can jusdy feel proiid of 
the cmineut trio, Jan aka, Yajnavalkya and Gautama, whose praises 
arc sung in the Bri/mdara^ka and Satapatha BraAma^, 

The name of Janaka stands out as a symbol of 'jivanmukti, i.q, 
emancipation during life. This philosopher-king was called Vidcha 
(without a body), for he eared little for material things. Though 
living in the mitlst of royal luxuries, he was as completely unattached 
to tliem as IS a lotus leaf which remains unaffected by water. Even the 
greatest earUily catastrophe could not disturb his mental equilibrium 
Hu phil^phic compwure is illustrated by the well-known saying: 
Mithilayam pradiptayam na me dahyari kinchana. (Even if the 
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whole of MithJla is in damcsj no element of my real being (Self) b 
burnt Uiercby.) 

Janaka was regarded as an emblem of perfect wisdom. Great 
sages like Sukadeva approached him for Brahmajnana or knowledge 
of the highest Reality. His fame attracted scholars from diUervnt 
parts of India and his immense popularity is testified to in the 
Upanlshad (Bri/tadora^aka 11. I. ii): Jatiakali JanaLih id vaJ janah 
dhavanti. (All people rush to him saying Janaka,Janaka). 

The entire line of J^anakas or Vidchas was a race of phllosophcts. 
This is borne out by the Devi Bfiegavata\fhkh. says/All tlic kings bont 
in this faiiiilyj known as the Janakas or Vidchas, arc reputed for their 
philosophic wisdom.’ 

Not the kings alone, but the general public of Mithila of those 
times was spiritual-minded. This is evidenced by die Sfimadb/tagavaia 
which describes Uie philosophic life of Mithdii in the following lines: 

Etc vai Maithilah rlijannatmavidya visaradah. 

Vogc^\‘ara prasadena dvandvainnuktah griheslivapj, 

(O king! These Maithiliis are adepts in the true knorvledgc of Sell'. 
Owing to llic grace of the Lord of Yoga, they arc true to the philo¬ 
sophical ideal of being beyond good and evil even in their homes) . 

The ideal envisaged was a synthesis of Jnana (knowledge) with karma 
(action) and garhasthya (household life) wiili sannyasa (ascetic 
life). This in fact Is the grand message of 'spirituality in action'. 

Another illustrious name of die Upanishadic period is Yajnavalkya. 
He was a contemporary of Janata and had metaphysical discourses 
with liim on the nature of Braliman or the Absolute. Once king 
Janata performed a sacrifice in which great scholars assembled from 
such distant lands as Kuru and Fancbala. The king olfered a 
diousand cows to the wisest among them. This honour was won by 
Yajnavalkya, who satisfied all the questioners and succeeded in 
explaining the nature of ultimate Reality. 

Even some ladies of this bnd have been great philosophers. In an 
assemblage of philosophers, GargI had a prolonged philosophical 
discussion with Yajnavalkya {Bfik^t III. 6 ). Maiircyi, wife of Yajna- 
valkya had a long conversation on pliiloaophy with her husband. 
The Upanishadic account of the intimate discourse between tticm 
{Brik.j 11,4) is highly Interesting. The wifecarednot forcartWy dehes, 
but for spiritual immortality (amritatva) and asked her husband to 
suggest means to that end. What use of material possessions, if they 
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do no t lead me to immortal Ufc* queried Mai treyij who was a Brah- 
mavaditii^ a lady in quest of Reality* The message that was imparted 
to her by YajnavaJkya has become immortal in the history of thought: 
V\tma va are drashtaiyahj, srotavyah, mantavyah^ nididhyasitavyah** 
It is the Self for whose sake everything else in the world is dear to 
all (atmanah kamaya sarvam priyam); - that Self ought to be secn^ 
heard of| contemplated and realized.* 

This emphasis on introspeedve self-analysis and detachment from 
worldly objects has been a prominent feature of Upanishadic 
philosophy* 

In tlic Smriti known after his namCj Yajnavalkja is referred to as 
a native of Mithila (MitMl^thah sa Yogindrah). Some beUe^^c tJ^at 
he lived in a village^ Kusuma^ now' in Nepal territory. 

Another name which is equally gloriotis and time-^honoured is 
that of Gautama. In the we find the name of Rahugana 

Gautama. The refers to him as the priest of 

Madliava of Vidcha. It also speaks of him as a contemporary of 
Janaka and Yajnavalkya. 

The SAanda Purpj^a gives the following information regarding the 
residence of Gautama: 

‘Asid Brahmapuri namna Mitltilayam Virajita 
Tasyam lasati dharmaUna Gautamo nama tapasah.' 

i.e.p Gautama lived in a village called Bralimapuri in Mithila* The 
place of Gautama is still well knowm in ^fithila as Gao tama-SthaJia 
(near Kamiaul Railway Station). It is about 28 miles north of 
Darbhanga town* There is also a sacred well there called Gautama 
Kund^ Nearby, there is Ahalya-Sthana which is named after his 
wife, Alialya. Accordmg to the Satananda, son of 

Gautamaj was the court-priest of king Janaka. 

There is a popular legend that Gautama employed his diaJeetics 
to dissuade Rama from going out on an exile into distant fores ts, and 
the latter, being caught between the horns of a dilemma* humorously 
accui^d tlic Gautama-vidya- This goes to show that the name of 
Gautama has been associated with Logie from very ancient times* 

The (aphorisms of logic) of Gautama constitutes one of 

the foremost schools of logic in India. It forms an essential part of 
intellectual discipline* Hence it is said: 'Gautama-prathitam 
S^tram sarva-i^tropakarakam' i.e., the science (of logic) formulated 
by Gauiama is helptVd to all other sciences. Thus the importance of 
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Gautama in. the history of early Indian thought cannot be ovej^ 
estimated. 


The Rise and SpaEAD of Jainism 
Parfvaj the 23rd Tirihankara of the Jainas was a historic personage. 
He was the son of king Aivasena of Varanasi and renounced the 
kingdom and the world in pursuit of the spiritual ideal and 
founded the Nirgrantha order* ParSva was not bom in Bihar^ but 
his sect had a large following in north and south Bihar in the time 
of MahavTra and Buddha, both of whom frequently refer to the 
Niigranthas* The religion preached by Paiiva emphasized tsAamd 
(forgiveness) j (softness) ^ (straightforw'ardncss}^ 

(purity)j (truth)j saatyama (self-control)j iajfos (aostcrity),^ 

tjaga {rcnunctadon),4ttn3r^3yfl (poverty) and haAftmAa^a (celibacy). 
These constituted his tenfold Dhajina (diiJdviJAa-dAdrfria), The 
Nirgranthas had to take the four vovs'S of non-killingj, truths non- 
stealing and non-posscssion- TheWirgrantha Dharma of Pariva thus 
bore a close resemblance to the rentmciation school that was ccmiing 
into prominence in Bihar by 800 B.c. Mahavira expanded the 
scope of the vow of non-possession by including and 

eschewing even the use of clothes as proof of complete renunciation* 
The renunciation school following the gospel of lapai (austerity) 
had therefore not only become popular but had carried its theories 
to extremes* Buddha Avas obliged to plead for reappraisal of the 
position and to advocate "^(hc middle path^. Such then was the 
religious background when Mahavira and Buddha, enunciated their 
protestant views and philosophies* 

There can be no doubt that Mahaviraj the founder of present-day 
Jainism, was a son of Bihar. His native place was Kundapura^p 
a suburb of VaiialE m the Muzafikrpur district. Most of his mis¬ 
sionary activities were confined to Bihar and he finally attained 
Nirvana at Pavapuri in the district of Patna. 

There are a number of legends concerning ific birth of Vardha- 
mana^ known subsequently as Mahavira. The Svetambaras and 
DigambaraSj two sects of Jainas* do not agree on all the details of his 
life* We need not, however^^ enter into these controversial matters 
here. Suffice it to say that Mahavira was bom in a Kshatriya family^ 
Siddhartha and Triiala being his father and mother respectively. 
Siddhartha^s Avife was a sister of Oietaka^ another Rshatriya 
aristocrat of VailalL Tradidon mentions ttiat Chetaia had several 
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claughtcrSj one of whom became a nun while the rest were married into 
the royal families of Magadha (Rajgir), Anga (Bhagalpnr), Vatsa 
{Kauiambi)j Avanti (tjjjaiii) and Sauvira (northern Sindh). All 
these marriages may not be historical cventSj but they show that 
Mahavira was connected with several aristocratic and ruling families. 
His own family belonged to the Nirgrantha sect, founded by Pariva. 

We may assume that Mahavira received the usual education and 
training of a Kshatriya aristocrat in literature, philosophy, military 
and administrative matters, and music and the fine arts. He was, 
hovb'cver, given to contemplation and in common with many 
aristocratic youths of the time, he began to entertain plans of 
renunciation. His parents tried to solve tlie problem by marrying him 
to a beautiful young woman named YaSoda, whosoon presented him 
with a daughter named Anojja, but the marriage only delayed tlie 
execution of his plan of renunciation. Mahavira did not want to 
hurt the feelings of his parents, and he wailed till they were dead to 
renounce the world. The formal renunelation took place on the tenth 
day of the dark half of Margailrsha, when he was thirty years old. 

Mahavira's austerities lasted for a little more than twelve years; 
they were thus twice as long as those ofBuddha and very much more 
severe. During this period he wandered from place to place, wearing 
no clothes and allowing insects to live on his body. He thus present¬ 
ed so uncouth an appearance that he was regarded with disrespect 
and even ill-treated. Despite Insults and blot^ra, he had determined 
to follow his self-chosen path and for .about eight years he was in 
close association witlt Gosala, a well known ascetic of the school 
of Par^vanatha. During these years of austerity, Maltavlra 
visited a number of places, chief among svhich were Nalanda, 
Rajgriha, Champa, VaUall and SravasU. He attained supreme 
enlightenment at the age of forty-tlirec, in the thirteenth year after his 
renunciation. The event took place on the tenth day of the bright 
fortnight in the month of ValSakha, under a Sal tree in a field near 
the village Jrimhhikagrama, which ts probably the modem Jambhi* 
gaon near the Damodar in Hazaribagh district. 

In the sphere of religion. Jainism continued the old regulations 
of the order of Pai^va and, as already stated, added a fifth vow, that 
of Mahavira started preachtng soon after attaining 

enlightenment. His first converts were eleven Brahmanas, who, at 
the sacrifice of Somila became his principal disciples and were known 
as Ganadltaras, His career as a teacher started w'hcn he was 
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forty-threcandcontinueciuntilhisdcEXthat the age of seventy, Duriitg 
this pericNl as also during his he ^Hlsitcd and re-visited several 

places in Bihar, Outside Bihar he visited Sravasti and Uyain 
fairly frequently. Whether his journeys extended as far as the Sindh- 
Snuvlra country is somewhat doubtful, 

Maliavira^s close relationship with Bimbisara^ the kingofMagadhaj 
Dadhivahana, the king of Champa and Satanika, the king of Kau- 
JambL mnsi have facilitated the spread of his gospel. On one occas¬ 
ion Bimbisara is said to have issued a proclamation promising financial 
support to the relatives of those who enter Ute Jaina holy order. The 
Lichchhavis naturally had a soft corner in their hearts for the religion 
founded by a Vaiialian. The Varanasi people recognized that 
the new sect was a continuation of the one founded by a former 
prince of their own city. These circumstances went Far to accelerate 
tlic spread ofjainism^ and although the faith demanded a very high 
standard of life from its monks and nunsj it was an age which believed 
in renunciation- We can^ therefore^ well believe the Jaina tradition 
which claims that there were 14,000 monks and 36^000 nuns in the 
Church at the demise of Mahavlra.^ Maliavira, unlike Buddha^ 
had never shown any reluctance to the admission of women as nuns. 

It may be pointed out that although MaJiavira organised a Sangha^ 
he did not allow monks to live together in monasteriesj as did Buddha. 
Most of them were engaged in practising severe penances, either in 
the forest or in solitary plac^ near towns and villages. As they 
wore no clothes^ the nuns must have lived separately. The Church 
had prescribed that laymen and lay-women should give charity;* 
not to a corporate Saogha, but to the individual monks and nuns of 
the new religion. The laity could, therefore^ exercise a greater super¬ 
vision over die character and life of the monks diey were supporting 
than was possible in the case of Buddhism, where financial aid was 
given to a corporate monastery which control! ed its own adminis¬ 
tration and was a law unto itself 
Buddhism had a special procedure for the admissJon of monks and 
nuns to Pravrajya and Upasampadain but none for the admimon of 
laymen and lay-women. Anyone who visited a Buddha temple, 
listened to a sermon, or recited the w^cll known triple formula of 
taking refuge in Buddha, Sangha, and Dharma, was counted as a lay 
supporter. Jainism, on the other hand, had laid down regular vows 
for the laity. They were to avoid the five faults or ; they were 

to entertain no doubt whatsoever about the cllicacy of Jainisin or of 
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the Karma-siddhanta it advocated* They must have no desire to 
belong to another religion, or praise its founders and saints or mix 
with its followers. They were to follow the five vows laid down 
for the monks and nunSj but in a less exacting manner; thus, 
brakmaehojya in theSr case meant merely conjugal fidelity^ The 
five Anuvratas and four Siksha-vratas- which were laid down, 
required them to give liberally to the Church, to limit possc^^ons 
and pleasures, to spend at least forty-eight minutes every day 
in prayer, to Hve as monks at least for one day la the month and 
to refrain from doing ityury to others. The Jaina laity was thus 
more vitally connected with the Jaina Church and had a distinct 
group individuality which the Buddhist laity lacked. This enabled 
the Church to weather a number of storms and retain its separate 
existence^ 

The date of the death of Mahavfra is a matter of controversy and 
is not yet definitely fixed. Even Jaina traditionitsclf is not unanimous 
about it The most orthodox view is that it took place in 527 b.c. 
This is based upon a verse in the Digatnabara work Tribkasamf 
according to which the interval between the Nirvana of Mahavira 
and the Saka king was 805 years and five months* If we take tliis 
Saka king as the founder of the Saka era of a.d, 78, the event must 
be placed in G05—78, i.e*, 527 u.c* There is, how^cver, a tradition 
recorded by Hemachandra which puts the interval between the 
death of Mahavira and the accession of Ghandragupta Maurya 
[c. 322 B.c.) as 155 years* This would place the event in 477 b.g- 
The synchronism of Bhadrabahu with Chandragupta Maurya in 

170 of the Vira era, and of king Samprati wi^ Suhastin in the 
year 245 of the same era, which is menrioned in Jaina works, tends 
to show that Mahavira died in r* 477 B-c*, but this date must be 
put back by about ten years (487 b-c*), since Buddhist tradition aveis 
that Mahavira died one year before Buddha. 

Between the death of Mahavira (r*487 n.c.) and the accession of 
Chandragupta Afaurya, there flourished six heads of the Church* 
Mahavira was succeeded by Sudharma, who was its guide for twenty 
years* He was the last of Mahavira's Ganadharas to die and he 
possessed a knowledge of *al] the sacred texts. The next successor was 
Jambusvimi (44 years) who was die last KevaLi. JambuivamI was 
succeeded by PrabhaivamI (11 years). The next three successors 
were Sandnatha (23 years), Yaiobhadra (50 years) and Sambhuti- 
vijaya (8 years}* The next pontiff, Bhadiabaiiu (14 years), was a 
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coQtemporary of Chandragupta Maurya. It is probable that the 
headquarters of these leaders of the Church continued to be in 
Bihar, for there can be no doubt; that Jainism made a steady if 
slow progress during these 170 years, Ajaiaiatru''s grandson Udayi 
appears to have been a patron of Jainism and the Nanda dynasty 
was also favourably inclined towards it. With regard to the progress 
of Jainism among the masses we have no definite information. It is 
very likely that it was gaining more adherents in northern U.P., 
Avand and Kalinga than in Bihar* 

THE JAINA PHILOSOPHY 

Before wc pass on to Buddhism, let tts learn something of the Jaina 
philosophy which was born and took shape in Bihar* To give an 
initJal as well as an. integral view to the reader^ the essentials of the 
Jaina philosophy tvill be summarized here irrespeedve of the periods 

'‘Jina* means one who has conquered (from the Sanskrit root 
to conquer) and is free* A follower of *Jina’ is a Jaina. 

The tradition embodied in Jaina literature is that this religion is 
eternal and that it is revealed in each cycle of time by a scries of 
teacliers called Tirthankaras (ford-makers across the stream of 
existence). In the present cycle of time there have been twenty-four 
^rXrthahkaraSj the first of whom w^as Rishabha Deva, This tradirion 
is partially supported by accounts found in Brahmanic literature* 
According to the Rishabha Deva was the fifth in 

descent from Swayambhu-Manu and belonged to a line of saints 
called * Vataraiana Munayah* (saints who lii'ed on airj i*e.j who fasted) . 
These saints arc also mentioned in the earliest part of the Riguf^j 
where a number of hymns are devoted to them^ and some of the 
practices attributed to them arc in conformity with the principles of 
Jainism. It will diusbc seen that the prevalence of the Jaina doctrines 
goes back at least to the earliest Vcdic Age* 

It is also possible that the Vrityas (those who followed nou-Vedic 
practices) nientioned in later Vedic literaiure may have been follow¬ 
ers of thoe doctrines. They arc clearly non-\ cdic peoplej but they 
could be admitted to the Vedic fold by the performance of a few 
d mplc ce remonics. The word ^ V ra lya * may have beeu derived from the 
word “Vrata^ which moans ^avowh ^ to practise some observance \ 
Another word commonly used for a non-Vedic sect or sects in early 
Brahmani(^ literature is *Sramana’^ and the antipathy between the 
Sramanas and tlte BrShmaitas is frequently referred tOf Though 
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Smmana denoted anyone who belonged to non-Vedic groupSj the 
word began commonly tobe iised to specify a Jaina asccuc, Mahavira^ 
thelaEi Ttrthankara j is frequently alluded to as the * Maha Sramana \ 
In factj the followers of all other sects which were opposed to the 
Vedic cuUj such as Buddhism^ w^crc abo known as * Sramanas 
The twenty^second Tirthahkara Neminatha is said to have been 
a cousin of Krishna and thus to have belonged to the Mahabharata 
Age, Tlie twenty-third Tirthankaraj Parsvanatha^ is said to have 
lived 250 years before Mahivirai who^ parents are mentioned as 
followers of his sect. It b now umversally accepted that the followers 
of Jainism were already in existence when Buddha started his 
quest for truth; forj according to the Atthakatha of AnguUum Mkdyn^ 
anujielc of Buddlia himself named Boppa ^akya^ a resident of Kapila- 
vnstUj was the follower of thcNigganthas [^without a knot)* which was 
another name for the Jainas. When, immediately after hiscnlightcn' 
ment at Bodh Gayaj Buddha on hb way to Varanasi to deliver 
his first sermon, an ascetic named Upaka, on being told about the 
enlightenment^ charactcrisicd him as a Jina, and Buddha accepted 
the comphmeni. According to the tvhen Mahcndra and 

Samghamitraj son and daughter of the Maur>M emperor Aioka^ 
came to Lanka (Ceylon) in order to introduce Buddhism in the 
island* they found the Niggantha monks already tliere. Numerous 
references occur in the earliest Pali books to "chatuijama^ i.c., the 
four vows of the Nigganthas. These four vowSj though named 
differentiyj are no doubt the same as those preached by Parivauatha* 
The five vows now accepted as the basic faith of the Jaina creed;, 
namely I non-violence^ non-lyingj non-stealing, continence and 
abstinence from worldly belongings or non-possession^ were developed 
by Mahavlra out of the four principles of Parivanatha, 

The association of Jainism with Bihar is ancient and very close. 
Tradition has it that out of twenty-four Tirtharikaras^, no less than 
twenty practised penance and attained salvation at the Sammeda 
Sikhara, popularly known a* the Parivanatha HiUs, which arc in the 
Hazaribagh district of Bihar. Two other Tjrthahkaras known as 
Vasupujya and Mahavira attained Nir%’ana at Champapura and 
Pawa, which arc again within the borders of Bihar, It was only 
the first ^rirthankaraj Rish abba Dcva, and the twcnty-secondj Nenu-' 
nathaj who attained Nirvi^ja outstdeBihafj that is to say at Kailasa and 
Gimar respectively. Mahavlra was bomat VaUaJiin 599 b.c. according 
.to the prevailing ‘ Vira Nirvana Era’, which is counted from the day of 
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his Nirvana on the Aiuavaiya day of the month of Kariika in 527 s.c. 
The festival of Dlpawahj which according to Jaina literary tradition, 
goes back to the early centuries of the Christian Era was inaugurated 
in memory of the great event of hU Nirvaija. Since his time, Jainism 
has come to be known as one of the most important faiths in Magadha. 
Jaina images were worshipped during the time of the Nandas and 
numerous archaeological Jinds, including images from Vai^all and a 
bronze model of Dharma-Chakra from Chausa, prove the prevalence 
ofJainUm in Bihar during the early centuries. 

According to the account of the Chinese traveller Yuan Ghwang 
who visited the conn try during the 7 th century a.d., followers of 
Jainism, knotsn as Nigganthas, were predominant at VaiiaJi, which 
was at that time on the verge of ruin. During the subsequent period 
however. Jainism declined so precipitately in Bihar, that even some 
of the most important sacred places, such as the birth-place of Lord 
Mahavira himself, were forgotten. It has only been through tlie 
efforts of modem scholars that the ancient sites are being gradually 
and correctly identified. 

THE BfUNPAMENTALS OF JAINA PHJLOSOFaV 

The Jaina Philosophy may be summed up as follows;—Spirit and 
Matter arc two elements in Nature, They are in contact with 
each other and this contact, under certain specified conditions, 
forges various energies and bonds which bind the inherently free 
spirit and lead It into the varied experiences and positions of life. 
The creation and activities of these energies can he stopped and the 
bonds already forged can be destroyed by proper regulation and 
control of mental and physical activities. The result then is that the 
spirit emerges pure and free and attains all its inherent powers of 
supreme knowledge and bliss, and thus achieves its eternal status of 
Nirvana. 

The acceptance of two eternal fundamental elements, the living 
and the non-living, dbtingviishcs Jaina Philosophy from Monistic 
Vedanta and establishes kinship with the SShkhya system, which 
has Pnrusha and Prakriti as the two fundamentals of Nature. The soul’s 
contamination on account of contact with matter and its consequent 
bondage, are dealt with in the minutest detail under the Jaina 
doctrine of Karma. That doctrine says that all the happenings and 
experiences of one’s life arc the result of one’s own former actions, 
independent of any superior power such as Almighty God. The 
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process of terminating the sours contact with matter and gradually 
purifying and freeing it from bondage^ forms the subject-matter of 
the Jalna ethical code for the layman and the monk* The seven 
categories of knowledge^ called the seven Tattvas (principles) of 
Jainism^ are Jlva^ Ajiva^ Asrava^ Bandha^ Samvaraj Niijara and 
Moksha. 

JAtNA METAPHYSICS 

The two ultimate realities^ Jiva and Ajlva^ are further resolved into 
six substances (shad-dravya) by dividing the Ajiva into Rvcj namely^ 
Pudgala^ Dharmaj Adharma^ Akaia and Kiila. Each Jfva or Soul^ 
is art independent and eternal reality. There are an infinite number 
of such souls in the universe. The main characteristic that distingui¬ 
shes die soul from the non-soul is that while souls a re conscious of dielr 
existence and capable of knowing other objects, there is no such 
capacity in the non-soul or non-living beings. The numerous varieties 
of living beingi with the vegetable kingdom at the bottom and 
humaniiy at the top, besides the denizens of heaven and hcllj arc the 
result of their internal and external activities* Thusj all living beings 
(souls) arc masters of their own fate wddiout any serious compulsion 
or hindrance from outside. Thereafter, the five senses and die mind 
arc evolved by die soul itself according to the purity that it attaini 
by the removal of the Karmic dross, which obscures and retards its 
attainment of the highest status of Paramatman. That status is 
characterized by supreme knowledge and bliss, which is open to all 
living beings. That status once attained, is permanent, and tlicre- 
aflcr souls maintain their blissful individuality eternally. 

Matter as well as space and time are also substances (dravya), 
the last two being immaterial and therefore supersensuous. Time 
and space are conceived as objective realities* Every point of space 
is pervaded by a particle of time (Kalanu), Besides these ihree 
nondiving substances, two more are conceived in Jainism. They 
arc the medium of modon (Dharma) and the medium of rest 
(Adharma). Each space-point of die Lokakasa (part of the infinite 
Akaia) is occupied by the other five substances, namely Jiva (soul), 
Pudgala (matter), Dharma (medium of modon), Adharma (medium 
of rest) and Kala (dmo). The rest of the sky, called Alokakaia, is 
space pure and simple, devoid of these other five substances which 
arc responsible for all the varieiy and change prevalent in the world 
of the senses, 
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VI 

JAINA PSVCIIOLOGV 

All living beings arc chatacicrizcd by thi^ir four imtincrs (Samjn^), 
namely, Aharn (hunger)^ Bbaya (fearjj Maithnna (sexual imion)^ 
and Parigriha (passion for possession)« Their knowledge of external 
objects is derived through the five senses workii^ in association with 
the mind. The plants and other lower beings have only one sense — 
that of touch—evolved in them. There arc others who havc^ in 
addition^ the sense of taste and so they are t^vo-sensed beings. In this 
way there arc threc-sensedj four-sensed and five-sensed beings accord¬ 
ing to whether they have the sense of smell, sight, and hearing In 
addition to the foregoing ones. Amongst the five-sensed beings^some 
hav'e a mind functioning cfhdcnily in them and so they are called 
Sa-manaska (with mind). There are four passions—angerj pride, 
deceit and covetousness^ and nine nnnof emodons, namely^ laughter, 
liking, dislike, sorrow, fear and disgust, and three kinds of sexual 
feelings. Each of the four passions are further subdivided into four 
kinds according to their power to obscure the purity and rectilude of 
the mind totally or partially in varying degrees. These passions and 
emotions arc exhibited through three kinds of activities, mental, 
vocal and physical; they distinguish a man as one who is tempera¬ 
mentally the worst, worse, or bad, good, better, or die best. These 
temperaments, called Ldyas, are designated by the names of 
colours — black, blue, grey, yellow, red and white. These six tempera¬ 
ments arc illustrated by the parable of a Q^uitful tree and six men. 
One man approaches the tree and plans to cut it down to dte very 
root, so tliat he may gather aU its fruits. He is the black-tempered 
man. Tlic second, with the same object in view, plans to leave Uic 
trunk but cut down its main branches. He is the blue type. The third 
would cut the smaller twigs, leaving the trunk and the main branches; 
he is the grey type. The fourth would only cut the fruit-bearing 
twigs, while the fifth would only pluck the fruit; they are the yellow 
and the red types respectively* The sixth would not like to injure 
the tree at all, and would conEent himself with picking up Uic ripe 
fruit which drop down of itself in the fullness of time* He is the 
white type, a symbol of goodness and purity, a thorough saint* 

J AiMA EPISTEIIOLOCY 

Sdf-consdousnmand knowledge of external objects arc the inherent 
qualities of a soul, and they are never extinct, howsoever much they 
may be suppressed or obscured by the dust of Karma. Knowledge^ 
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as >vc acquire it^ is of five kinds. The first two forms of it are quite 
familiar to us and arc easily understandable. VVhatever we come to 
know through perception by the senses aided by die mindj is called 
mati-jnana and includes memory and recogmtion. When we know 
something which is not cognized by thesem^^ but is known through 
whatever is cognized by the senses, it is called iruta-jnana. All that 
we learn through words or by an inferential process falls within this 
category. When, for example, we know aboutolher countries and tlieir 
people whom we have not seen, through accounts given by others, 
or learn the presence of fire at a particular place only by seeing 
the smoke emanating from it, then our knowledge is of this category. 
The diird kind of knowledge is avadhi-jiutia, by which objects 
situated outside the range of sensual perception, or screened from 
the view, or too minute to be perceived, become known by a direct 
mental vision or clairvoyance. This kind of knowledge is said to be 
natural to heavenly beings but to be acquired by men only as a 
* siddhi % Similarly, when by the special practice of concentra tion one 
is capable of reading the minds of others, one has the fourth kind of 
knowledge, called the manah-paryaya-Jnana, The fifth and last 
kind of knowledge is the kevala-jnana, by which the Arhats and other 
great saints arc able to know everything about cvcry'thing at any 
given moment of time. The details of the process by which knowledge 
is acquired through scnsc:-peiccption arc very interesting. Their 
nomenclature as given above is peculiar to Jainism. No less than three 
hundred and thirty-six different varieties of these different forms and 
degrees of knowledge, depending upon the senses, the object and the 
the nature of perception, are to be found explained in detail in Jaina 
tc.xts. 


JAINA LOGIC 

Thesysiemof logic formulated in Jainism goes by the name of Syad- 
vada or Anckanta and Nayavada. The name Syadvada is derived 
from two words ‘syat’ and ‘ vada'. Syat is the form of the root ‘as’ 
meaning ‘to be’ in the potential mood. ‘Syat-vada’ therefore means 
the system of expression according to the potentialities of things. 
Therefore, when we speak of something as ‘ Syadas|iwe mean to 
convey that the thing has a positive existence from a certain pouit 
of view, that is, of its own self. When we say ‘ Syad-nastiwe mean 
that the thing is not different from its own self Similarly, ‘Syad- 
asti-nasti' means that* the thing is by itself and is not other than itself'. 
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^ Syad-avaktav^^am* means that it has so many forms and qualities 
that it k not possibk to describe it fuUy by any one assertion. The 
rest of the three Vadas, namely, ^ Syad-asti-avyaktavam' * Syad'nasd' 
avaktavy am" and ^Syad-asti-nasd-avaktavyam^ arc arrived at by 
combining the ideas oemtained in the fiPSt four assertions. This broad 
and open atdtude of mind is adopted in order to prevent a person 
from being dogmatic or fanatical in respect of his own view's while 
remaining blind to those of otimers. He should, on the contrary, 
become cautious, and recepdve as well as accommodating and 
sympatliede in hj$ attUude towards the views of others. 

This s^'mpathctic, inclusive and accommodating atdtude is carried 
a step further and made sdll more logical by v^hat is called the 
"Nayavada\ *Naya* here means the point of view of the speaker 
(nayojnaturabhjprayo). Someone, say, mates an asserdon from the 
point of view of hh uldimte objective. For example, when a man 
who is lighting a fire says that he is cooking food, we need not 
dunk that he is wrong, for he is right by the Naigama-Naya. 
Similarly, on being qnesdoned as to who be is, if he replies that he is 
a mart, or a liviog being, instead of saying that he is a cook, he is right 
according to Samgralia-Naya, which consists in using the general 
for the particular. Again, if he says he is an Indian or a Brahmainia, 
he h right according to the * Vyavahara-Naya*, which consists in 
classifying the genci al, according to certain accepted principles^ into 
species. When, however, he makes an assertion exactly in conformity 
with his activity at that moment, as when the cook says he is holding 
the match, he is correct according to the ^ Riju-sutra Nayah w^hich 
concerns itself with the momentary state. These four !?*Nayas take 
into consideration the object and hence are called *Artha-Naya% 
The rest of the three ^Nayas ^ namely *Sabda^, ^Samabhirudlia' and 
'Evambhum', take into consideradon the usage of language. 
Whenj for example, one says that * stri ^ is feminine, that ' dara * is 
mascuhne and that 'kalatra* is neuter, it is only true so far as the 
llnguisdc usage or *Sabda-Naya*, is concemed, although, object¬ 
ively, all the dirce words signify a woman. Similarly, when using 
different words such as 'naia^ *jana^ or ‘manushya* for the single 
idea ofa human being, one is right according to * Samablurudha-'Naya^, 
which concerns itself with the accepted synonyms, irrespective of 
their differences in root-mcardng and dcrivadon. When, however, 
one uses a word which truly applies to the object at that pardcubr 
dme, calling, for example, a cow', "“gau" when it gQ<?s and *dhenu/ 
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when it ia being mili'Cd, one is true and correct according (o the 
*£vanibhuta-Naya'. These are, then, the Nayas of Jainism, which 
aim at a correct estimate of the truth implied in the expressions of 
any man. 

THE JAINA THEORY OF KARMA 

Since God> his mercies, rewards or putushmenta have no place in 
Jainism, it relies on its theory of Karma alone to explain the variety 
of events and experiences in the life of all beings. Karma ordinarily 
means 'action*, but in the Jaina philosophy it also means die subtlest 
form of matter which envelops the soul’s menial, vocal and physical 
aedvities while it is in its embodied state. This subtle matter resolves 
itself into eight kinds of energies capable of covering the inherent 
qualities of the soul. The ‘JnanavaranTya’ (enveloping knowledge) 
Karma obscures right knowledge j ‘Darianavara^ya’ obscures the 
right attitude of a sclf^onscious mindj ‘Mohamya* arouses passions 
and emorions and suppresses right faith and right conduct; ‘ Anta- 
raya cripples the capacity for giving, earning, enjoying and exerting; 
'Nama* Karma gives rise to numerous physical and mental condU 
dons; ‘ Ayu* Karma binds the soul down to a particular bodily form 
fora specified period;' Gotra ’ Kamaa determines its high or lo%v status 
andtbc'ycdaniya’ crcatesmbcrablcorenjoi^blccondidons. These 
arc the eight main classes of Karmas which arc further split up into 
manifold varieties of each kind, so that all the conditions of life and 
<«perience are accountable to their fruiuon or frustration, conver¬ 
sion or destruction, and so on, in the natural process, as wcU as 
because of the conscious efforts of the individual soul. On this basis, 
both fate and effort stand justified. ^ 

JAINA ETHICS 

The Jaina idea of good and evil, virtue and vice, is based primarily 
upon the sancuty of Ufc. All forms of Ufc, even the smallest 
insects, arc manirestatioiis of so many souls rvhich arc capable of 
purifying and evolving tliemselves into Arhats. The visible dilTcrcn- 
ces are due to the effects of the individual Karma. Nevertheless all 
souls arc marching towards the supreme goal of Nirvacia with, of 
course, periods of advancement as w'cll as retrogression. It is there¬ 
fore duty of everyone to help, as far as possible, the onward 
march of his fellow souls. If no positive help can be rendered, we must, 
at least avoid placing hindrances in the way of others. Any kind of 
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obstacle in the way of tbe progress of other souls^ be It a small injur)’ 
or the depri^’atioR of life, is morally wrong. Thus, tliosc actions 
which arc conducive to the spiritual benefit of oneself and others 
are good, and those that are injurious to oneself and others is wrong. 
Ahimsa is thus the supreme ethical virtue and all other vows and 
practices, whether negative or positive, arc only special modifica¬ 
tions of this cardinal principle for the affording of practical hints to 
safeguard oneself against any kind of injury to anyone. The five 
basic vows already enumerated form the Jaina ethical code. They 
arc to be observed by householders as well as monks, with this 
difference, tliat the latter observe them far more scrupulously, strictly, 
and meticulously than the former. For example, the liouschoider may 
be obliged to cut trees and to pluck fruit and flowers, but tlie monk 
must not do so and will avoid, as far as possible, the slightest injury 
even to a blade of grass. ITicre arc eleven stages of moral purity 
for the householder, cubninating in fiis abandonment of any kind 
of action involving violence, and curtailing his w'orldly belonging 
to the utmost minimum. The last stage of evolution of the 
householder ntay be said to bt* the first stage of ilie ascetic. The 
monks are prohiblicd from possessing anything or resorting to 
the slightest violence, even to save their ow-n lives. They must 
lead a life of absolute po\xrty and the utmost mental purity. 
Sinoi they are not allowrcd to keep anything for themselves, tlicy 
must bear with patience the twenty-two ‘Parishahas* (hardships) 
which include hunger, thirst, cold, heat, mosquito-bite, lying on the 
bare ground and so on. Forgiveness, kindness, straightforwardness, 
frankness, freedom from greed, self-control, forbearance, charity, 
renunciation and concentration are the ten poritive virtues to be 
cultivated by all religious-minded people, whether hoiischoldets 
or monks, men or women. 

SPIRTTUAI. PROCftESS 

All religions aim at spiritual purity and advancement, which means 
and includes the progress of the unit of consciousness embodied in 
an individual towards tlic highest enlightenment and bliss of lyhich 
it is capable. It is particularly so in tiie case of Jainism, where all 
worldly achievements arc entirely subsciv'ient to the progress of the 
soul. There are fourteen stages of spiritual advancement leading 
to the summutn bomtm of life which is Nirvana. The lowest stage is 
called ‘MiihyStva* (the state of illusion) in which there is no realization 
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of th« sou] as distinct from the material body, and consequently 
no attempt at leading a spiritual life. When this knot of 
‘Mithyatva*, as it Is called, is, by some chance of spiritual 
enlightenment, broken, the soul suddenly ascends to the fourdi stage 
of right faith, 'Samyaktva*, This, however, may not be the soul's 
permanent achievement, for it may fall back to the first stage through 
the third and the second, which arc called *Samyak-rmthyatva' 
and 'Sasadaiia' respectively. When in the third stage, he is in two 
minds, right and wrong mixed, while at the second stage one has a 
very slight glimpse of the right faith, being on the precipice of a fall 
back to the first stage of falsehood. At the fourth stage one has the 
right faith, but there is no effort to regulate his own conduct in accord¬ 
ance with the householder's moral code, which constitutes the fifth 
stage called' Dosha-virata*. When one renounces all s%'ordly belongings 
and betakes oneself to the life of a monk, one is at the sixth stage, called 
‘Pramatta-virata', Henceforth one’s ascent is essentially inward. At 
the seventh stage, ‘Apramatta’, negligence of moral observance 
comes to an end. At the eighth and ninth stage, ‘.^purva-karana’ 
and ‘Anivritti-kararia’, an extraordinary purity and progress of 
the soul is experienced by sages, so that when they reach the tenth 
stage, ‘Sukshma-Sampataya’, all the passions and emotions have 
ceased and only verj- slight attachment remains. At the eleventh, 
' Upaianta-Moha’, even that Little feeling of attachment is about to 
be liquidated; while at the twelfth, ‘Kshina-Moha’, it is altogether 
eliminated, so that there is no longer any fear of a fall. At the 
thirteenth stage, 'Sayogi-Kcvali’, supreme knowledge (Kalvalya) is 
revealed, and gradually all the remaining Karmas exhaust themselves, 
so that one U on the verge of salvation; while at the fourteenth stage, 

‘ Ayogi-Kcvali ’ all the mental and physical activities are assuaged. 
Beyond that is the stage of Nirvana or complete salvation, v%'hich 
means eternal knowledge and bliss for the soul unfettered by any 
physical bondage. The study of the Gunasthanas or spiritual stages 
of advancement is one of the most important things for the followers 
of the Jaina Siddhanta (doctrine). 

Now- we pass to the rise and spread of Buddhism In Bihar, It was 
somewhat later in coming than Jainism, which really started ivith 
Parsvanath, 


Tk£ Rise and Spread op Buddhism 
There were a number of republics In eastern Kosala and north 
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Biharj founded by aristocratic settlers who had divided the laud 
among themselves. In the republics of Ute Ltchchhavisj the Videhas^ 
the Mallas and Sakyas^ these founder-mcmbci^ were known as Rajas, 
^tiddiiodana^ the father of SiddharLha, the future Buddha^ \vas really 
a rich Sakya zamindarj who had three residences^ one suitable for 
summerj the second for the monsoon and a third for winter,. Buddha 
himself refers to his farnily not as being royal^ but as high Ksharriya^ 

Siddhartha was bom during his father^s old age {624 0 . 0 ,) 
at Lumbiui-graniaj which Is now included inNepal^ wlule the expect¬ 
ant mother was on her way to her father^s estate. The traditional 
date of the birth of Buddha is the full-moon day of Vai^akha (May)j 
which Js also the date of his enlightenment and death. 

The accounts given in the Dilitiuistsra of the training of Siddhartha 
and his %vonderfuI feats In archery and odicr military arts may be 
partly true^ for he will have received the usual education of a 
Kshatriy a aristocrat; but later IcgcndSi describing how he would lapse 
into meditation w^hilc witnessing outdoor sportsj. give us a due to hh 
real temperament. He was a contemplative youth^ more interested 
in the mysteries of life than in m outward pomp and gloryj 
vanity and glamour^ 

In due course^ Siddhartha w'as married to a young lady called 
Yaiodhara^ but the marriage does not appear to have increased his 
interest In mundane affairs. In the course of time his attach¬ 
ment to his family and worldly life began to fade. His eagerness to 
solve the riddle of life became more and more intense;, and he 
decided to take to the ascetic life* Later legends represent that 
Siddhartha took this resolution suddenly^ when the * gods % anxious for 
his renunciation contrived to give him his hist sight of an old man^ a 
Sick man and a dead man to convince him that life was transitory and 
full of misery. He was then ^how n a serene Yogi to impress upon 
him that only those who renounce the world can hope to enjoy 
real happiness* We arc further told that he bade farewell to his sleep¬ 
ing wifc at dead of nightj on the very day on which she had 
presented him with a son^ and that he managed to leave tfie city 
on horseback unnoticed. In die Angtiliam-nikdj&, Buddha himsell’ 
describes his renunciation as follows : weak-minded person, 

although himself liable to decay^ illness and death, fecis horror if he 
secs another person in decay, illness and death. This would not be 
becoming to me. While I thus reflected in my mindj oh my diBciplcs, 
all that buoyancy which dwells in the youngi sank within me, all that 
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spirit of lilt which dwells in lifej sank in me/ It is thus made clear 
that Siddhartha had the temperanicnt of one who possesses every¬ 
thing^ yet feeb that all b vanity. 

The period of Slddharthab austerities extended over six years* 
We cannot describe here his varied experiences with different 
teachers^ of w^hom ALira Kalania and Ramaputta Uddaka were the 
two whom he held in highest reverence* They treated him affec¬ 
tionately and taught him all they knew^ but he did not get full satis¬ 
faction* He spent some time at Rajgir, which was then not only the 
capital of Magadha but a well known centre for most of die noted 
philosophers of the age^ chief among w^hom were Purana Kalyapa^ 
Pakudha Kaccaya^aj Sanjaya Belatthiputtai AJita Kesakambalinj 
Makhali Gosala and Jnaiaputia Nirgantha* These are ustially 
known as the famous unorthodox, heretical leacher^ of the day. 
They were all advocates of the Sannyasa idea] and preached various 
religious and philosophical creeds. 

We need not enter into details of any of the philosophical views 
and theories whicli^ at the time of Buddha numbered sixty-ihrce^ 
They only convinced Siddhartha that he should steer clear of meta¬ 
physics, which he did throughout his life. These teachei^ and their 
disciples were perhaps like the later followers of decadent Buddhism, 
more anxious to defeat one another than to lay dow n a path of moral 
progress. 

Unable lo find peace from any of these contending philosophies 
and metaphysics, Siddhartha resorted to a life of austerity and 
extreme self-mortification. Ho gave up food and was reduced to a 
mere skeleton; he even fainted and lost consciousness wbile trying to 
meditate. He became convinced by personal experience that mere 
sclf-mortlficationj however extreme, could not lead to salvation; 
hence the great emphasis in his teachings upon the follow^ing of the 
middle path. 

Presently he gave up the path of sclf^morUfication and began to 
Lake a limited quantity of food. He retired to the valley of the Niran- 
jana river {wych joins the Phalgu near Gaya) and attained supreme 
spintual illumination on the fuU moon day of Vaisakha under a 
Pippala tree, now caUed the Bodlii tree, near the village of Uruvcli 
on the outskirts of Gaya, 

Later literalure gives a graphic description of the cfforis of Mara, 
the kmg of Evil and Death, to intimidate Buddha and to allure him 
from his self-chosen path of the quest of self on the eve of his 
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cnjightenment* The Mira episode ta obviously a popular account 
of his internal struck during the six years of his sadhana. 

Aflcr attaining supreme illumination while he was still only 35j 
(539 Buddha spent 45 years in teaching, preaching and con¬ 
verting. He began his sermons^ not at Gaya, where he had received 
enlightenment, but at SarnaUt near Varanasi. He gradually gained 
more and tnorc converts^ who deserted family life in favour of renun¬ 
ciation. There were SannySsis in Brahmanism abo, but they were 
only seekers of spiritual truth and tnadeno effort losecure followers 
in ilie manner of missionaries. Buddha made special efforts in this 
direction, and met with considerable opposition because he was 
looked upon as one who increased the number of abandoned wives 
and orphans* The six heretical teacheis referred to abov'^c were 
mostly senior to him and already had a considerable following. 
They opposed Buddlia bitterly and some of them even stooped to 
the spreading of false rumours in order lo tarnish hb character and 
so put impediments in the propagation of his religion. Nevertheless 
he gradually succeeded in getting more ajid more converts, and he 
also gained a measure of support from some of the contemporary 
kings, such as Ajataiatrn and Prasenajit and members of the 
Kshatriya aristocracy to which he belonged. The itinerary of his life 
as preserved in Buddhist literature shows that Rfijgir, ^ravasti, 
KauiambI, VaisalT and Varanasi were among hb favourite monsoon 
resorts. There is a tradition that he went as far as Hastinapur and 
Tc'ixila during the twelfth year of his ministry, but its historicity 
may be doubted. His religious activity was usually confined to the 
Gangetic plain from Sri vast! in U*P. to Champa in Bihar. 

Buddha was fairly successful in his mission but tradition has not, 
AS is ihe ease tvith the Jainas, preserved any account of the numbers 
of monks and nuns, laymien and lay-women, that had come into the 
new Church at the death of i ts founder. Buddha had a band of able 
and zealous assistants chief amongst whom were Kachchayana, 
Mahakutika, Mahachnnda, Ananda, Upali, Mahakassapa, Sari- 
puua and Moggalana. They had supreme faith in the gospel, a high 
order capacity to expound it and an extraordinary^ perseverance 
to achieve the goal. Their conduct was highly moral and they w cre 
believed to possess supernatural powers. 

There were other factors favouring the spread of Buddhism* 
The new* rehgton had adopted a very tolerant attitude towards other 
systems, as far as laymen were concerned^ When Siha, a Vaiialian 
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gciiCTal> was converted fro m Jainisin to Buddhism, Buddha expressed 
(he hope that the gcaeral would continue to extend his liberality to 
his old faith. Buddha disarmed opposition by recommending respect 
for worthy Brahmanas and by not denying heaven to the followers 
of other sects. At one place he refers to an Ajhdka saint as goir^ 
to heaven because he believed in the Karma doctrine. He exhorted 
Vajjins not to give up Chaitya worship. This broad-minded and 
catholic attitude naturally helped the spread of the new cult. 

Buddhism also offered a special attraction to monks and nuns. 
Sannyasins of the Hindu order and Sramanas of the Jaina faith had 
to lead solitary lives in forests or under trees and subsisted on what 
was olfercd to them as alms at midday. If any of them fell ill, there 
was none to look after them. Buddha believed in the * middle path' 
and his Sanglia allowed several concessions undreamt of in earlier 
times. Monks could stay in specially-built monasteries, conldaccept 
invitations to lunch and take boili vegetarian and non-vegetarian 
food. They could also use cots and shoes. Naturally these facilities, 
which had never before been extended to Sannyasins, attracted 
numbers of tbllovvcfs. 

We have no precise figures regarding the numbers of Buddhists 
at the time of the death of Buddha; but Buddhism must even then 
have been more widely spread than Jainism. The third Buddhist 
council sent special missionaries to the Himalayan territories, to 
Kasitmir and Gandhara, to Maharashtra and Mysore. "We may 
therefore presume that by r, 325 b.c. Buddhism had numerous 
followers in Northern U.P., the Gangctic plain, Bengal, Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. 

It was with great reluctance that Buddha permitted w-omen to 
enter the order and it is doubtful whether he would have consented 
to the proposal had not his foster-mother Maliaprajapati sponsored 
it. He had, however, the foresight to reaUxe that the admission of 
w'omen as nuns would undermine moral discipline. He laid down 
stringent rules, but they could not prevent the inevitable. 

Modem scholarship has not yet succeeded in satisfactorily deter¬ 
mining the date of the Nirvana (death) of Buddha. India and the 
world however, recently celebrated the 2500th Nirvana day of Buddha 
on the basis that he was born in 624 B.c., had Samabodhi in 589 b.c. 
and that he entered Parinirvaija in 544 b.c. 

Let us now briefly refer to the organization and management of 
Viharas or monasteries. In the days of Buddha, monasteries were 
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Simple structuresj hui they had a number of officers. The CAulla- 
an early tcxt> refers to Sayauisana prajnipaJca (the distributor 
of lodging), Clu vara prat igrahaka and Chivara-bhijaka(the receiver 
and distributor of robes), Bhahdagarika (the atore-keepcr)j, Nava- 
karmtka (the supemsor of buildings) ^Khadyabhajaka (the distributor 
of food and receiver of invitations), and Alpamatra-bhajaka (the 
distributor of sundries like needles, scissors and strainers). The 
names of these offices will give us an idea of how efficiently monastic 
life was organised. Originally people were immediately admitted 
to the Sahgha when they wished. Buddha ordained them himself 
I^tcr a period of probation of five years was laid down and admis¬ 
sion was only alloived w ith the concurrence of a meeting of at least 
ten monks of ten years^ standing. People of all castes were admitted 
as monks and nuns^ including barbers, Sudras and Chandalas. 

fn its internal managfimentj. the Sahgha was largely democratic. 
Buddha was familiar with the procedure of republican adnunistta- 
lion and he introduced it to a groat extent in Sahgha management. 
There could bo no Sahgha meeting if the number of monks was less 
than four* The quorum varied from four to twenty according to the 
total number in the local Sahgha. Propositions were regularly moved, 
discussed and voted upon. Each monk was given a number of small 
sticks finilakas) of different colourSj each colour standing for a differ¬ 
ent opinion. These salak^s ivere collected and votes were counted 
and decisions taken according to the majority view. If, however, 
the majority view was against Dharma as propounded in the sacred 
texts, it was rejected. 

The first council to be held after tJie death of Buddha, took place 
at Rajgir under the presidency of Kaiyapa* Its main purposes 
were to take stock of the situation following upon the death of die 
Master and to settle the texts of Tripitafcas* The second Buddhist 
Council was held at Vaiiali, a hundred years after the death of 
Buddha. The rules of the Sahgha allowed a number of concessions 
to monks and nuns not permitted in other orders. But the monks of 
Vaisali demanded more and more indulgenccSi They pleaded that a 
monk should be permitted to take a second evening meal if invited 
by Villagers, that he should be permitted to drink curds and unfer- 
mented palm-juke and to receive gold and silver. These pleas w'ere 
rejected by the Vaiiali council, whereupon the defeated party started 
its own separate Sangha known as the Mahasahghika school. 

Upalij Daiaka and $ona ka w'cre the three apostles who managed 
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the Church after Buddha for fifty aitd forty years respective¬ 

ly, The fourth aposde was Siggama who died in c. 308 
which was the fourteenth year of the reign of Chandragupta 
Maury a, 

\Vlule the organization of monks and nuns w as on a very satlsiac- 
tory basis^ equal attention was not paid to the problem of the 
integration of laymen and lay-women. We have seen how the 
Jaina Church had integrated the laity within its organis&ation; how 
they had to undergo a special ceremony for admittance and to follow 
a special set of rules (vows and ariuvratas minor vows) as members 
of die new religion and to refrain from admiring and patromzing the 
founders and teachers of rival sects. Buddhism did nothing of die 
kind, partly because it had a more liberal attitude and because it 
did not expect so exclusive an allegiance from ii$ lay followers as it 
did from its monks and nuns. It had proscribed a general code of 
lay moralityj which had nothing exclusively Buddhistic about itj 
except the formal recognition of the Buddha^ Dharma andSahgha, 
The laity was not required to follow any specific Buddhist * vratas% 
ceremonies and rituals and there was no vital tic between the laity 
and the Church. The consequence was that when the church w^as 
shattered at the advent of the Muslims and other adverse forces the 
laity could no longer retain dieir distinctive odstencc- 

The organization of the Church helped the spread of religion, 
but it also sowed the seeds of decay. The relatively comfortable life 
in the Buddhist monasteries induced numbers of Indolent men 
and women to enter the holy order when they were not properly 
qualified forit^ The position was worsened by the practice of 
admitting monks who had re-entered family Life. Early Buddhist 
texts {Chullamgga X- 9* 1 and 15- 1) refer to monks behaving immo¬ 
destly wi th nuns and to the birth of children in nunneries.There were 
monasteries where monks prepared garlands for iheir former wives 
or took strong drink and indulged in singing and daneing. When a 
large number of persons had been admitted as monks and nuns^ such 
lapses on the pan of a few were incvitabLe, But in this case they had 
begun to occur early enough to give a clear indication of the danger 
in store for the new order. 

Before going furlhetj it is necessary to give a summary of Buddhist 
philosophy irrespective of the period, for that will help the reader to 
have an integral view of the part played by Buddha and Buddhism 
in the history of Indian thought. 
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The Buduhest Philosophy 

SOME PRE-BODDHISnCl SCHOOLS 

It appi^ai^ that ia the eighth and seventh eenturies Magadha 
or South Bihar was not as fuUy ar>'aiyzed as tlie norEhem part which 
is usually faiown as Mithila. ’V\^hereas in Mithila, Janaka^ Yajtia- 
valkya, Gautama and men of their who were wedded to Vedic 
culturej dominated the spiritual and philosophica] fieldSj there wert 
only wandering groups of ascetics in Magadha. Of course^ some 
of them must have come from the norths as Ibr instance^ Mahavira 
himselG for he was a native of north Bihar* 

There is evidence of there haring been thinkers also in South 
Bihar* Ukc some of their Brahmanical counterparts^ these thinkeii 
held that the worldly life of Samsata was dominated by misery and 
that the ultimate goal of man should be to get rid of it and be free. 
They held too that the world was constantly undergoingchange^and 
that there was no element in it which was lasting. The attempt was 
to discover somcthiiig everlasting or eiemal. Once this constant^ 
non-changing or ciemal object was discovered, tlic thinkers fclt that 
it was possible to pursue and secure itp There was a genera] belief 
that the way to that state was not by way of the life of the common 
mauj or householder^ but by becoming a solitary^ detached from 
family tics. The origin of most of the religious schools or sects of those 
days h generally to be found in these ideas. How tliis solitary life of 
thinking and meditation should be ledj and by what principles ex- 
tetnal or internalj i t should be governedj was lefi to the individuals who 
chc^e this way of life to decide. The variety in the externals depended 
entirely on the whim of particuUit thinkers. Two broad divisions of 
these thinkers arc known to have existed from very early timeSi They 
were the Sramaijias and Brahma^as, The latter were almost exclu¬ 
sively the followers of Vedic culEure^ and the formeCj more or lesSj of 
the non-vcdic schools. 

A prominent characteristic of this commurntyofascetic thinkers of 
the time seems to have been that tlie knowledge of the ultimate real- 
ity which each of these groups believed lo has^c discovered was regar¬ 
ded as sacred, and could only p'ass from father to son or from teacher 
to disciptc. Gradually these thinkers formed themselves into groups, 
each of which had some special CHtetnal mark to distinguish it from 
other groups. As already indicated some had faith in the Vedas, 
others had not* ^Vith regard to externalsj some wore robes, white or 
coloured, others went about naked; some carried staves, some shaved 
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their hcadsj some grew beards and long or matted hair. The fusion 
of the Aryan culture of the west Gangettc region with the non-Ary an 
elements of the eastern part must also have influeneed the externals 
of early ascetic life. The Non^Vedic sects claimed to have discovered 
the truth;, as strongly as did the Vcdic ascetics. 

Within the Sramana class of ascetics wc find several sub-groups^ 
such asthcNirgranthas^ AjlvikaSj Achclakas and Gairikas (wearers of 
ochre clothes). Each of these held their own doctrines about the 
origin and end of the world, preached their viem to their followci^j 
and attracted men and women to their fold. To what extent these 
groups were influenced by the philosophy of the Veda and of the Upani- 
shads, is not easy to say; but the Aji\ikas and the Jainas admitted the 
existence of the sou], while some others vehemently denied it . Some of 
them, such as the Charvakasj lived a luxurious life^ while the Jainas 
de^'eloped a theory of extreme self-mortificatloii* All of them^ however^ 
widi the exception ofthc Ch^akas^ admitted the misery of ivorldlylifej 
the theory of cause andeffeetj the cons taut change in all the things of 
the world and the superiority of the life to be attained by the perform¬ 
ance of good deeds. In fact, there was no end to speculation and to 
speculative thinkers, as they discussed qu^tlons for which there 
was no obvious solution, they were obliged to accept as infalUblo 
the word of their master* The Upanishads spoke of the existence 
of the indi^-idual and the universal soul, wMlc the Saihkhyas 
preached the doctrine of many *pnruJash (souls) quite indepen¬ 
dent of each other* The Jamas abo presented a theory of soub 
more or less like that of the Sarhkhyas. Against this, there was the 
Charvaka doctrine which regarded the soul as being identical with 
the material body. The Buddhist doctrine of no-soul, which may have 
come from non-Ary an sources, is a kind of compromise between the 
views of the Vcdic, Samkhya and Jaina theories on the onehandj 
and the Char\^aka doctrine on the other. The theories of causadon 
advanced by the vedic and non-vcdic schools seem to have been 
modified by the Buddhist doctrine of Pratityasamutpada, or the 
doctrine of dependent or conditional origin. The doctrine of change 
or constant flux is a compromise between the theories of eternity 
and cessation, just as the * middle path* is a compromise between 
the extremes of sclf^mortification and sclf-indulgeneep 

It appears from the Samannapkatasutta of the Dighanik^a and its 
counterpart in Sanskrit as preserved in the Gilgit Manuscripts, 
that In the seventh century B.c* there lived some six great teacher^ 
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who were consuUed by Ajlta|:itru> These sects were either contem¬ 
porary with or slightly senior to Buddha. We have no documentary 
evidence, except in the case of the Jainas, of the works which these 
sects held as authoritative. It may be that the Buddhist sources 
gave their own version of their views. It is worth our whilCj all the 
same, to note the views of these thinkers and to see how Buddhism 
compares with them, 

or these six thihkers^Nigantha Mataputta is noother than Mahavira, 
the founder, or according to Jaina tradition, the last prophet of the 
present v/orld cycle. He preached the philosophy of Anekiintavada 
and ethical doctrines similar to those of Piriva, who had lived some 
250 years before him. 

The next important thinker of the age was Makkhali Gofala. 
He belonged to thesectof the Achclakas and carried a staff of bamboo. 
His sect is now extinct. TJie doctrine advocated by him is styled as 
‘saihsara viluddhior the doctrine of attaining purity or freedom from 
mundane existence by passing through all existences, the number of 
which is fixed. He did not believe that there was any special cause 
for either the miseryof human beings or for their deliverance. He did 
not believe in human effort, and held that all creatures w ere helpless 
against destiny. He maintained that every creature, whether vrisc or 
foolish, was destined to pass through Samsara, and that his or her 
misery would cease with the completion of this cycle. No human 
effort could reduce or prolong this period. 

The next thinker of this age wasPuratiaKasyapa, who was a cham¬ 
pion of Akriyavada or the doctrine of non-action. He maintained that 
a man did not incur sin through actions which were popularly known 
as bad, that is to say, killing, or committing theft, adultery and 
so on. Similarly he did not earn any merit through his good acts. 
This doctrine would appear to be similar to that of the Gharvakas. 

Ajita Kciakambalin was another senior contemporary of Buddha. 
He did not believe in the utility of gifts, in sacrifice, in the existence 
of a heavenly world or in persons possessing higher or supernatural 
powers. He held that the body consisted of four elements, into which 
it dissolved after death. He also held that it was useless to talk 
of the next world. His doctrine is traditionally stamped as 
Ucchedavada. 

Pakudha KaceSyana of the Sutta is probably Kakuda Katyayana 
mentioned in the Pmmopamshad, His doctrine may be styled Saivata- 
vada. According to him, there are seven elements which arc not only 
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immutable but that they do not in any way contribute to pleasure or 
pain. The body is ultimately dissolved into these seven elements, 
which are eternal. 

The last among these teachers is SanjayaBelatthiputta. Hisdoctrine 
is known as Vikscpavada,or that which diverts tlie mind from the right 
track. He declines to give categorical answers to any question or 
problem facing the human mind. 

There are ten unexplained and unanswered problems that have 
alway-s exercised the minds of men, and that have frequently been 
spoken of in Buddhist Literature. It may be mentioned that these 
questions were also put to Buddha, and that he too declined to 
discuss them, though his attitude towards tliem was different. He 
maintained that it was a waste of dme to discuss them, as these idle 
questions of a metaphysical nature were in no way conducive to 
human progress. 

Then came Buddha on the scene with his middle path in ethics 
and metaphysics, and he attempted to solve the problem of life 
by his doctrine of Majjihima Fatipada. He preached this doctrine 
for some forty-five years, but afler his death his followers codified 
his teachings and what was once a simple doctrine and faith became 
a systematic creed as the following treatment of the subject wlU 
^ow. 

THE S.\RVASm'ADA SCHOOL 

The Sarvastivada School is a very ancient Buddhist system of 
thought, if not the most ancient. It w^as popular in Kashmir, parts of 
northern India and outside India, as appears from Yuan Chsvang's 
account. The school was elaborated in the Vibhasas (commentaries), 
most probably written in the Fourth Council held under the auspices 
of Kaniska. The school came to be known as Vaibhaaika from 
these days. 

Sarv'^tivada upholds the reality of all *existenis\ Literal ly, the name 
signifies the objective reality of all that appears to be existent and Uiat 
again, not only at the time of itsappeaTanccbutforalUime. Things 
arc in constant flux no doubt, buttheunderlylngesscnce is a durable 
entity, and never ceas<s to exist. By exisients, the school understands 
the categories which comprise all existent facts. The categories arc 
diversely classified and the largest schedule comprises seventy-five 
items. 

The whole reality is in. one elassification distributed under fiv^ 
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'skandiias', aggregates orgroupSj of which the first stands for ( 1 ) matter 
with all its variedes, including the sense-organs. Of the rest which 
are mental facts, (2) Vedana stands for feeling and intuition, 
(3) Sadjna for concepts, (4) Samskaia for dispositions and traces, 
and (5) Vijnana for cognitive consciousness. 

Another classification of reality is in terms of ayatanas (bases), 
embracing subjective and objeedve conditions of cognition. The five 
external organs and the mind arc the six subjective bases and their 
objective condidons are the objective bases existing independently 
of cognitions and the organs. Colour, sound, odour, taste and touch 
arc the objects of the external sense-organs, as is obT.'ious to common 
sense. The objects proper of the mind, which is the same thing as 
cognitive consciousness, are enumerated under sixtj'-four heads 
comprised under dharmadliltu. 

Another classification of reality is in terms of dhatus (ultimate 
elements). The six subjective bases, their objects and the resultant 
cognitions, when viewed as ultitnatc elements, are designated as 
dhatus and distributed under eighteen heads. The dhatus are so- 
called because of their causal cfBcicncy. So far as the subjeedve bases 
arc coneemed tliey are the detenniaing conditions (adhipati prat- 
yaya) and the objects are the objective condidons (alambanas) of 
cognidons. Cognitions ^uddhatu are also causally efikient (sabhaga) 
being produedve of like successors. With regard to the three uncon¬ 
ditioned categories (asaihskritas) included under dharmadhatu, a 
quesdon has been raised as to the proprict>’ of their inclusion under 
dhatu. Ex hypothesi these unconditioned entides are neither causes 
nor effects of anything. But as objects of cognitions, they arc viewed 
as the objeedve condidons, and hence regarded as dhatu. Imper¬ 
manent things which arc produced by causes and condidons (hetupra- 
t)'aya janitah) arc called saihskfitas which is rendered by us as ‘condi- 
doned’. There are the three a-samskritas which arc eternal endties 
and are neither the causes nor effects of anydiing. Among these, the 
aka£a (ediereal space) which makes movement of matter possible, 
has as its main characteristic the absence of obstruedon. It docs 
not obstruct nor Is it obstructed by anydiing. It is ubiquitous and 
self-subsistent, It is the ultimate support of the material world, but 
is independent of any supporting medium, diat is to say, it is sclf- 
subsUtent. It is a posidvc endty known by inference on the ground 
of the absence of obstruction. It is analogous to the Jalna concept of 
akaia and dltarma taken together. 
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The two other eternal entities are pratisahkhyaixirodha anda-pra- 
tisankhyamrodha. Pratisankhya Is pure atidundcfilcd enlightenment, 
and is the immediate antecedent of Nirva^, Nirvana is an eternal 
entity which is reached by means of pure enlightenment, Enlighien- 
ment becomes pure only when it is &cc from the influence of defiling 
passions. This Nirv'ana Is called ‘nirodha’, which Is an intractable 
concept. In other contcKis it means destruction. In the present case, 
it connotes rather obstruction and barring out. The saint is disen-* 
tangled from the different taints and defilements and this nirodha is 
a positive entity which precludes the possibility of future association 
with the same or similar impurities. Scholars have propounded 
dHTercnt interpretations of this nirodha. Stcherbatsky calls it ‘a 
kind of eternal blank’, Pouissin believes it to be a ‘dra^ya’. Both of 
them are of the opinion that tbcrc is no conscious life in this state. 
It is definite that the nirodha in Nirvana is a posllivecnlity, which is 
attained by the ultimate realization of the freed individual. The 
a-pradsankhyanirodha is not the opposite of the former. It is also 
a positive fact reached by the defection of the requisite causal 
condidons. There can be no recrudescence of bondage by the future 
emergence of the passions and taints. This nirodha prev ents the sub¬ 
sequent originadon of the taints through the medium of the absence 
of causes and conditions. The absence of the causal conditions is, 
however, the means of attainment of the state which is a posidve 
fact. 

Both these nirodhas play an essential role in die realization of 
Nirvana, though they do not necessarily occur together and one may 
precede the other. 

The list of conditioned entities is stated to consist of sevcnty-tw'o 
heads and these together with the three unconditioned entities 
constitute the entire gamut of reality. 

Even an account in outline of tiie Sarvastivada school cannot be 
deemed adequate unless we embark upon a sliort discussion of its 
fundamcntaljposition. The^tlircc*unccnditioncd entities arc eternal 
and unchanging verities, but the remaining categories are also stated 
to be existent in the past, present and future though subject to 
constant change, Each entity is liable to origination, duration, 
decay and cessation, all occurring simultaneously, fn view of these 
vicissitude, how can the conditioned entities be regarded as existent 
in all the divisions of time? This is the characteristic doctrine which 
accounts for the designation of the school as Sarvastivada. Moreover, 
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like the Sankhya and Jaina philMOphcra^ the adherents of the school 
affirm that nothing existent is annihilated^ and nothing that is non* 
existent can come into being. The problem in short is one of 
reconciliation of the permanent and the impermanentj timeless 
subsistence and temporal change. Fourancientexponents of the school 
have propounded four difierent theories, which arc given below. 

Bhadanta Dharmatrnta is perhaps the most ancient expositor of 
the Sarv^tivada school. HJs theory is called ‘Bhavanyathatva’. 
In common with all the adherents of the system, he mainuins that 
the past and ftiture are also existent, if the past entity were entirely 
defunct, there could be no cognition of it, and without cognition, 
no assertion regarding it could be made. It is expressly stated in the 
scripture that a cognition comes into being by reason of the co¬ 
operation of the two factors—sense-organ and object. In the absence 
of cither, knowledge, direct or indirect, would not be possible. 
Knowrlcdge necessarily has a reference to the object, and it can 
be true only if the reference is verifiable. In the second place, if the 
past were absolutely defunct, the law of Karma ^vould be entirely 
abortive. A man would not suffer the consequences of his past sins nor 
derive benefit from a meritorious act done in the past. With regard 
to future events it must also be supposed to be potentially existent. 
Buddha foretold some future events and his prophecies were 
confirmed by subsequent occurrences. So the existence of things in 
all the three phases of time must be endorsed without reservation. 

It is a fact that the past and the future arc not as visible to us 
os the present. But this only implies a difference in attributes and not 
in essence. What was the future merges into the present, which in 
its turn passes into the past. So there is only a change in attribute. 
The attribute of futurity ceases to make room for the present, which 
again merges into the past. It is analogous to the transition of gold 
from one shape or pattern to another. ^Vhat was a bangle becomes 
a necklace. The structural attribute changes, but the gold as subs¬ 
tance continues. 

Bhadanta Ghosaka has a diffcreixt theory called ‘Lakiananya- 
thatva'. A thing (dharma), in its transition through, ume, manifests 
different characteristics (lakSai^as). Fastness, presentness and futurity 
are such characteristics. A thing assumes one characteristic at a time 
but does not shed the other charac teristics. The past is abo the present 
and the future, though the last two are in abeyance for the time 
being. It only gives rise to different temporal judgements according 
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to the vicx^point of the knowcr. The attiibu Ics arc there. But while 

ojic is patent^ the others arc latent. 

The third vlewj called ^Avasehitnyaihltva*^ U propouitded by 
Bhadanta V'^asumitra* He attributes the changes in the temporal 
status to causal effictcncy (karitra)* When an entity is related to this 
causal efficiency^ it is called the present* When U becomes detached 
from itj it becomes die past. It remains as the future when it is not 
attached to it These changes are as purely external as the position 
of a number in the decimal order* The same number acquires 
different nuntcrical values according to where it is in relation to 
one, ten, one hundred and so on. 

Bhadanta Buddhadeva regards these changes as purely relative* 
This theory is dubbed 'Anyathanyatliika’. A thing which has no 
‘before^ is past^ and a thing which has no ^ after ’ is future^and the 
present i$ that which has both * before ’ and ^ after ^ He cites the 
example of a woman who is at the same time motlicr and daughter. 

iVU these theories lay emphasis upon the accidental and external 
character of temporal changes. The entity is one and the same through¬ 
out these transitions^ and this is apparent from the fact that the pastj 
present and future are but predicates of the same logical subject. 

Tire sautrAntika sctiooi;. 

It is a matter of profound dissatisfaction that no accredited work 
of the Sautrandka school has so far been discovered. KumaralSta is 
reputed to be its chief protagonist and his views have been quoted 
and criticized by Candrakirti and others. The schools of Dignaga and 
DliarmaUrti in logic adopt the Sautrlintika standpoint^ but their 
aUegiance is provisiorial and qualified, dnee they endorse the 
idealistic philosophy of die Yogacara school as the cmbodinicnt 
of accredited conclusiom. Yaiomitra also describes Vasubandhii as 
an adherent of the Sautr^ntika tenetSj but Vasubandhii w'as converted 
by his elder brother Asanga to YogSeara. So none of these are 
unqualified Sautrantikas. In logic and epistemology^ they accepted 
the realistic position as a matter of expediency^ just like the Vedan- 
tisis who have adopted the realistic position of the Bliatta school in 
epistemology. 

Sautrantikas have been merciless in applying Oecam^s razor to the 
categories of the Sar\asdvada school .4s a matter of Wstorical fact, 
Sar\^^dvada played the same role as the Nyaya-Valkiika school in 
the development of philosophical speculations. The developments 
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took the line in the first place of criticism of the Sar\’i 5 tivada catc- 
gories> The Sautrantika and Vogacara schools have flourished and 
prospered at the expense of Sarv^dvada, They have revelled in 
the exposure of the andnotmes in the Sar\'asdvada tenets^ and thus 
have carved out their way. Nagaijuna’s Mad^amika-JCaTika is 
also mainly occupied with the demolition of the ontological archi- 
techtonic of Sart'asdvadaj which lloumhcd in Matliura, Kashmir, 
Gandhara, and the Central Aslan couniiics. 

Vasubandhu, although originally aBrahmana of Gandhara, had 
great influence isith the imperial Guptas and tvas most probably 
instrumental In securing the patronage of the Guptas for the develop* 
ment of hl^anda. Dlgnaga and Dltarmaklrti, although originally 
SoudilndianBrahmapasaresaid to have founded their schools in the 
Xalanda mottastery. It is due to these savants that Nalanda became 
the stronghold of Mahayana. During die Pala period, Vikraniasila 
came to share the glory of Nalanda, and Bihar became the centre of 
Buddhist culture. 

In his Abhid/tarrnakaJabhaJja Vasubandhtt has criticized the 
Sarvasdvada theories. Later writers of the school have done no more 
than embcllisli his criticism by elaboradon. Bhadanta DharmatrUta 
is said to have walked into the spider's parlour. That is to say, he lias 
practically endorsed the Sahkhya position by believing In die reality 
of change. What is present becomes past, and the future becomes 
the present. But do the future and the present or the present and the 
past coincide ? If in the transidon from one temporal state to 
another, there is no surrenderor any of the prciious states, they will all 
coalesce. The future, the present and the past ivill all be lumped into 
one confused whole, and no disdnedon will be possible. If the 
previous mode is supposed to lapse, the central doctrine of universal 
existence collapses. 

The doctrine of Bhadanta Ghosaka does not make any improve* 
ment on die previous theory, Arc the characterisdes ‘paslness’, 
‘presentness' and ‘futurcncss’, numerically identical witli or differ* 
ent from the entity? In the first alternative, the confusion of the 
characterisdes is ineidtable. In the second, the characteristics will 
not qualify the endty, and so must float in the air as homeless 
attributes. The example of a person in love widi one woman and 
implicitly attached to othersisno more than a hoax. The love for the 
one is not incompatible with that for the others, whereas pastness is 
naturally Inconsistent with presentness and futurity. The mutual 
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opposition of these characteristics catmot be glossed over by any 
stratagem, and their idcntificatioti with a basic substance U bound to 
lead to a split in the integer. The past man or thing must be diSer* 
ent from the present, and the doctrine of identity in the midst of 
change is untenable and preposterous. 

The fourth theory ofBhadantaBuddhadeva makes tliese temporal 
characteristics relative to die temporal divisions. But he docs not 
explain how the past becomes different from the present or the future. 
The definitions of past or future or present do not help in the assess¬ 
ment of these determinations. The future becomes present and the 
present becomes past. If these characteristics are present throughout, 
the oonfusion cannot be overcome but if, on the other hand, they are 
non-existent in one position or another, the doctrine of universal 
existence will stand refuted. The difficulty of the problem lies in the 
dynamic nature of time itself. If lime be a real self-identical entity, 
the internal changes involved in the dynamic process will entail the 
same difficulties in the be'mg of time in relation to which the changes 
in the things are explained by Buddhadeva, The example of the same 
woman being mother and daughter is not quite appeeite. The terms 
of reference are fixed, and not capable of coalescence. In the temporal 
deterniinations, time itself is in flux, and the temporal determina¬ 
tions tumble into one another. 

The third theory', which is based on causal efficiency {Karitta), 
is supposed to be the happiest explanation of the puzzle. The past 
and the future are not in possession ofthe causal efficiency. It is the 
present which exercises this efficiency. This makes the demarcation of 
the present from the rest possible and intelligible. This is said to be the 
interpretation of Sanghabhadra who wrote a work in refutation of 
Vasubandhu's Adhidharmakrtla, but wc shall find reasons to reject 
this explanation also. The causal efficiency (Karitra) would cither 
be identical with the entity or not. If it were an external deter¬ 
mination, somehow attached to it, it would make the entity present 
and existent, but would make it a non-entity in the past and future. 
Causal efficiency is the criterion of existence. We have no other 
test by which to icU an entity from a non-entity. A fiction has no 
causal efficiency and therefore no eidstcnce. ‘To be ‘ is ‘ to do’. It is 
therefore preposterous to suppose that a thing, though bereft of causal 
efficiency, exists in the past and the future. Existence and present- 
ness are inseparable concepts. If, on the other hand, causal efficiency 
were to be present in all the divisions of time, we should have no 
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occasion for distirtctTon between p^t and the present and vice versa. 
Sarv'kiativada holds that an entity exists for all timesj but only comes 
to ha\'c causal efiiciciiGy in the present. This is a contradiction in 
terms- It amounts to the assertion that ii both exists and does not 
exist. 

Sautrmtika maintains that causal cfficiciicyj being the determin¬ 
ant of existence, can only be exercised In tlte present, whereas the 
realists of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school affirm that causal efficiency 
is present in an entity not only In the present but also in the past and 
future. But diis is entirely indcfensibLe. What is the proof of 
causal efhekney? It is the actual production of the eiFcct. If the 
effects are different* the causal efficiency muse also be different. 
The germinating seed must be different from tliat wliich remains 
idle in the granary. The concept of potential cause is an uncritical 
postulate wliich cannot stand the scrutiny of logical test. Vfhy 
should a thing which is causally efficient fail to produce the 
effect? The nature of things cannot be freakish. The theory that a 
things though possessed of causal cfBcicncyi becomes productive 
when associated with auxiliary factors is riddled with coniiadicLions. 
If the auxiliaries make the cause effective by producing a change in 
its character, the old entity will be supplanted by a new one. The 
produc ti ve is essentially different from the unproductive. If ho we ver^ 
the association of the auxiliaries does not effectnate a change in the 
basal cause, it will remain unproductive as before. It must therefore 
be admitted that the present alone 1 $ the real. The past and future 
are only subjective concepts. In other words, an existent is bound to 
be momentary {ksanika) . 

A San'astivadin is not regarded by Sautrantikas as a faithful 
cxpoucrit of the Buddliist doctrine of impermanence. Imperma¬ 
nence can never be made compatible with permanence in any shape 
or manner. The doctrine of a dmefoss existence with temporal 
divisions imposed on it is only a feeble echo of the Sahkhya and Jaina 
doctrines. The latter philosophers frankly avow their distrust of the 
law's of logic. They do not find a contradiction in the co-presence 
of incompatible attributes^ viz, existence and non-existenec. They 
assert that things arc indeterirunatc (anekanta) in character. The 
Sarvastivada theory can only be maintained with a show of plausi^ 
bility if the logic of indeEcrmlnac)'^ is endorsed. But Dignaga and 
Dharmaklrti have shown that indeterminacy is only the refuge of 
the irrational realist. 
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As for the contcndoii iJiat the exlsiettcc of the past is coalirtned by 
the ips^ dixits of Buddha and the possibility of assertions regarding 
past and future data^ the Sautrantika does not consider the inter-^ 
pretalion of the Sarv'astividin to be a faithful or logicaUy consistent 
explanation. The sinner must suffer for the past sin, but this docs not 
argue the bodily continuance of the past sin. The sin is nothing but 
a mental disposition wlilch^ though momentary, recurs in e^^ery 
moment of mental life. It produces the retribution when It becomes 
mature* The past sinful disposition is not powerful enough to 
produce the effect all at once, hut it gives rise to a series of disposi* 
tions until it becomes mature and effective. The cause is what 
actually produces the effect (kurv^adrupa), and not what will produce 
(karisyadrupa) ^ The Sautr^tika does not believe in what has been 
designated by Russell and Professor Broad as * Mnemic Cansation% 
which mainiabu that the immediate antecedence of the causal con- 
dition is not necessary'^ The Sarv^^tivada does not subscribe to this 
Mncmic theory either, for the reason that it ^$crts tlie continuance 
of the past but the Sautrantika explains it by the continual recur¬ 
rence of similar events. 

As for the knowledge of the past or the future, this is not possible 
without the existence of the data at the time. Assuredly, the recol¬ 
lection of a past event does not presuppose the present existence of 
the datum. On the contrary this would annul the distinction 
between the past and the future. Buddha^s dictum that knowledge 
comes into being in a state of dependence upon subjective and 
objective conditions has relevancy to perceptual cognition, ifdepcnd- 
ence is understood in terms of causality. If, howwer, it is under¬ 
stood to mean that a cognition must have a content and objective 
reference, that assuredly holds good of all empirical cognitions, direct 
or indirect, intuitional or discursi%'e. The school of Dign%a also 
maintains the possibility of contenders conscious nesses* ft asserts, 

too, that consciousness is necessarily self-conscious (s vasarhvedana) and 

thus it differs from Sarvastivada, which denies both the possibilities. 

FiirLher, the Sautrantika does not believe in tlie possibiliry of 
uncotuUtioned reals. Space is only a subjective construe tion, and in 
their view the two nirodhas arc pure nullities. 

EPISTEMOLOOV AKD LOCIQ 

Digruiga is most probably the first philosopher to have realized the 

necessity of discntanglmg the treatmentof ^pratnana^ (v^lid cognition) 
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from that of ‘pramcya* and it is due to the influence of his school 
that epistemology (pramanajastia) has come to occupy a pre¬ 
dominant place in later speculation. The Tallpadnilptani of Gangesa 
of Mithila is entirely occupied with epistemological problems. It is 
unfortunate that the original of Dignaga’s magnum opuSj the Prams- 
nasamutc^a has been lost and that DhannaklTti’'s works arc now the 
only sources left to us. The importance of epistemological enquiry 
is obrious. The nature of reality can be determined by means of 
knowledge^ but because error is almost as frequent as valid cognidonj 
it is essential that we should have decisive criteria to enable us to 
tell valid cognitions from error. Foliow'ing the lead of DJgnaga, 
Dharmaklrti admits two kinds of vaUd cognition, via, perception 
(pratyaksa) and inference fanumana) . The epistemology of a school 
is bound to be influenced by its ontological theory and it is the 
particular momentary entity that is regarded as real by this school. True 
cognition must therefore have for its content this particular unique 
'real’. Universal arc mere subjective concepts and so any cognition 
wliich has reference to the class-character cannot be valid by itself. 
This unique particular is envisaged by scnsc-intuitiOR> but intuition 
of a particular is bound to be indcteiminatCj and an indeterminate 
cognition cannot be of any use in tlicoretical or practical activity. 
We cannot regard intuition as the knowledge of‘something* which is 
necessarily detertrunate. Knowledge, that is, determinate cognition, 
must be conceptual and Judgemental. Knowledge of even such 
commonplace objects as a chair, table, pen, tree and so on 
contains two elements—*tlus* and ‘what’—the flrst standing for the 
substantive real and the second for its character. Though according 
to the Sautrantika ontology, which is endorsed by Buddhist logicians, 
a real cannot be a composi te or a complex, so that a Judgement is 
bound to be a distortion of the objective fact, yet it is admitted that 
judgment is the minimal unit of knowledge, so far as its pragmatic 
utility is concerned. According to Dignaga and Dharmaklrti, the 
element of‘what’ is a necessary abstraction. But we can know a 
table only as table, that is to say, a tiling with .some kind of character. 
This presupposes the analysis of a thing into a substantive and an 
adjective and their necessary synthesis. This has not been lost sight 
of by the Buddhist, .'knd it will be apparent from the dciUtitlon of 
valid cognition. 

Valid cognition is deflned as being one that is not discrepant with 
the real. The test of non-discrepancy is fumished by verification. 
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It is of a piece with the dictum of Vatsyayana that a cogiution lead¬ 
ing to successful activity must be regarded as conversant with the real. 
This is an essential characteristic of valid cogiution. But Dharmaldrti 
adds another qualification, vizthe novelty of the obj ec t. The objec t 
of valid co^ilion must be one that has not been cognized before. 
This qualificatioii bars recoilection from the purview of valid 
cognition. Determinate cognition, that is, the perceptual judgment 
following in the wake of sense-intuition, necessarily refers to the 
Content of the original intuition. Hence, in spite of its pragmatic 
success it cannot be regarded as valid cognition. 

There sectM to be a targe amount of airinity between the Buddhist 
and ICant, ^vith the difference that Kant does not seem to endorse 
indeterminate co^ition. But the categories arc general concepts 
which arc subjective. According to the Buddhist also, all concepts 
arc subjective and a judgement, being conversant with concepts, is 
bound to be a fusion of the subjective and the objective. Thus it cannot 
be Irokcd upon as a true measure of reality, but though indeterminate 
intuition is the true measure of the real as it is, i.c.,of the thing-in* 
itself (svalakiana), it is of no practical use unless It is converted into 
* j“^S^t'‘tent. The test of the truth and validity of cognition is said to 
lie in the absence of discrepancy and contradiction, but this test 
can be satisfied if there is a successful voUtional activity which can 
be engendered by judgement. It is after all a judgement that can be 
true or false. 

Again, if judgement is not true and faithful to the real, an infer¬ 
ence, which is necessarily of the nature of judgement, cannot be 
regarded as authentic cognition. The acceptance bv the Buddlilst 
logician of inference as valid cognition would then be' an instance of 
inconsistency and self-contradiction. In reply to this charge, it Is 
afTirmed that though a judgement by itself necessarily involves a 
distortion of the real in as much as it consists of a mental analysis of 
the simple unique real into a substantive and an adjective and a sub¬ 
sequent synthesis of the tvvo in one whole, yet it is not false if it bears 
upon the real, cognition has a twofold object, viz,, a content and 
a concept. The concept grounded on reality is not false. Determinate 
^rception, which is the same thing as perceptual judgement, is not 
false when it is determined by intuition. The content, though con¬ 
ceptualized and categorized, is engendered by the thing-in-itself 
through intuition, and therefore is susceptible of verification But 
though perceptual judgement may be verifiable, yet |t is not regarded 
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a? valid cognition (pramai^a) because it lacks die element of novelty, 
ft docs not give any new information but only clarifies what has been 
vouchsafed by intuition. Accordingly it is not regarded, as a prlmaiy' 
source of valid knowledge* Inference^ on the other handj though it 
apprehends a concept^ is regarded as valid because it gives us new 
information* It adds to our knowldcge* Though it is the concept of 
fire, that is to say^ fire qua universal ^vhich is the content^ it is regarded 
as a unique individua! and leads to the attainment of the same. 
Even sOj this individual fire was not known by an antecedent cogni¬ 
tion and inference. An inference is only regarded as valid with 
reference to this un-pre-cognized individual. Th us^ the test of validity 
h the absence of discrepancy and contradic tion. 

But is the thing direedy envisaged by intuition? This is not possible- 
Things are momentary'^ and when the sense-organ takes hold of them;, 
intuition follows immedlatelyp But by that time the object has passed 
out of existence^ and so cannot be the content of existence. This is 
admitted- Intuition b directly conversant vvith its content, which is 
only a psychical facsimile of the real. The criterion of truth of the 
cognition thus boils down to a likeness of the content witli the 
real (arthasatupya) - The sertsc-organ is only instrumcnia! in the 
emergence of the psychosisj which copies the real* 

INFERENCE 

Inference consists in the cognidon of an unknown datum in a sub¬ 
ject in which another datum is known to exist- The known datum 
bears a necessary relation to the unknown and this makes the know¬ 
ledge of the unknown possible. When stated syllogisticallyj the 
existence of the known datuntj called the logical ground (hetu) in the 
subjectj is set forth in the minor premisses. The necessary relation is 
given out in the major premiss. These two facts conjointly are the 
necessary conditions of Inference. The general definition of valid 
cognition as that of a previously unfcnoAvn content is also applicable 
to inference. Only three types of logical grounds are regarded as 
necessarily concomitant. They are effect {kiryajj essential identity 
(svabhava) and non-perception of a perceptible fact {drfyanupalab- 
dhi). It is the causal relation that can necessarily be universal* 
Mere observation of concomitance in agreement and difference 
cannot give a guarantee of the infallibilit>'of the relation* With regard 
to the necessary rdation of cc^existcnt facts, such as is found to be the 
case in georpetry and arithmetic^ the guarantee is furnished by the 
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knowledge of essential identity, Thus, if we arc assured of the causa! 
relation between the two, we can Infer fire from smoke. Regarding 
the propositions that the sum of the three angles of a triangle is equal 
to two right angles, or that two plus two make four, the ground of 
assurance is furnished by the nature of space and number. The 
opposite is not concttivable. In all cases, the assurance of the neces¬ 
sary concomitance is furnished by the consideration of the impossi¬ 
bility of the opposite. With regard to non-perception, its basis is also 
found in the essential nature of the term. That a perceptible thing 
is perceived when the conditions of perception are present in full, 
is an ultimate truth. It is the Kendal nature of the perceptible to 
be perceived. The combination of the two facts, viz. the perceptible 
and perceived, is inseparably grounded in their intrinsic constitution. 
‘Man is mortal’ is also an instance of this ty'pc of concomitance. 
Mortality is necessarily grounded in what is human. The absence of 
perception of an absent perceptible is derived from the positive 
concomitance {SiddhabfiSrati, part 11, p, 63) . 

THE INFERENCE OF NEGATION 

Kumarila has severely criticized the possibility of the inference of 
negation, Tlte perception of a thing nece^arily carries with it 
the cognition of its existence. Non-perception thus involves the 
cognition of the non-cxisiencc of the thing. There is no necessity 
for inference. The admission of non-perception as a logical ground 
is therefore before justification. Dharmakirti seems to endorac the 
justice of Kumartla’s contention, but he justifies Dignaga’s position 
in this regard by an assertion that negation becomes a matter of 
inference ivhen a person, through delusion, fails to realize the non¬ 
existence of a thing, There the non-pcrccption of a perceivable object 
serves as the lo^eal ground for the dispelling of the error of the 
deluded man. He therefore observes that a negative inference does 
not aim at cognizing non-existcncc (abhava), but is resorted to in 
order to dispel an illusion and to produce a conviction of the non- 
existence of the th^ in an unmindful person. In other words, it only 
sets forth the conditions of the knowledge of negation, which were not 
clearly understood by the person under delusion. 

The reforms in the structure of syllogism have been dealt with in 
the Buddliist philosophy of flux. Dharmakirti reduced the ihrec- 
member syUogism of Dignaga and Vasubandhu to two, the two 
premisses with the conclusion suppressed. The logical speculations of 
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Dharmakird cover a comprehensive range of subjects and it is due to 
his powerful writings that Buddhist logic has come to be regarded as 
the pattern and model. The sul^qucnt writers of the Brabmanical 
and Jaina schools, borrowed the terminology and methodology of 
the Buddhist, and their eontribudons consisted to a great extent in 
dotting the is and crossing the /s, ft is only after the disappear* 
ance of the Buddhist order which followed the destruedon of the 
monasteries by foreign invaders in the ! 3th century, that the school 
of iVavya Nyaya came into vogue in Mithila and suhsequentiy in 
Bei^al. Buddhist logic once held the same posidon that Nyaya has 
come to occupy in the Indian academics of Sanskrit Learning. 

THE YOCACARA SCKOOC 

The Yogacara school seems to be very ancient. It has its moorings 
in the Agama literature, headed by the LankSeatSra. Asvaghosha 
largely foTOulatcd his philosophy of Tathata under the influence of 
tlic UpanJshadsH, The mam idea of the Tathata philosophy seems to 
be that the transcendent “thatness’^ is at one and the same time the 
tluintessence of all thought and aed vity. As avidya veils or perfumes 
it, the world-appcarancc springs forth, but as pure “diatncss” also 
perfumes the avidySt there is a striving for the good as well. As the 
stage of aj/idja b passed, its luminous character shines forth, for it is 
the ultimate truth svhieh only appears illusorily as the nxany of the 
world.” (.d Himny of Indian PhUsmphy, S, N. Das Gupta, Vol I 
p.l32.) 

The La^asatSra seems to be more inclined to Nagarjuna’s negative 
standpoint, and the doctrine of the Tathagatagarbha, the ultimate 
source of the phenomenal world, verges perilously on Vedantic 
monism. It is extremely difficult to determine from the available 
data wheliter Sunyavada preceded the Vijnanavada, or the btter 
the former. It is possible that they had their advocates side by side 
from the beginning. Sunyavada had probably been in existence 
before Nagarjuna, for Nagarjuna gave what v%'as perhaps the most 
systematized exposition of Sunyavada, Just as Vasubandhu seems to 
have been the first s^'stematizer of Vijnanavada, which received 
further elucidation and elaboration at the hantls of Dlgnaga and 
DharmakTrt: and their followers. 

In the VijmptimdtratSsiddhi w'bich consists of two books, Vimiatika 
and Trimsatikd, Vasubandhu shows how knowledge can be consbtent* 
ly explained without reference to external objects on the analogy of 
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dream and error. The moat part of tliese monographa consists 
in the metaphyskal and logical demonstration of the impossibiliiy 
of cxlemal matter. Matter cannot be explained on the atomic theory^ 
as atoms are logically indeterminable. .\n atom^ however itunulc^ 
must occupy space and if the other atoms combine with it they can 
be conjoined from sis spatial directions norths south, east^ \vcst, above 
and below. If such a combinaLion is allowed^ an atom must have 
six facets. If, however aJl arc combined at one and the same point, 
there will be no increase in magnitude. Nor can matter be supposed 
to be "one massive w'hole^, because there are parts discernible and 
divisible in it. And the logical dilBculty of uniting one identical 
whole with the manifold parts exposes the weatucss of the theory. 
It is extremely difficult to understand how *onc* can be ^one" and 
*many' at the same time. The extra-mental material worlds there¬ 
fore, is only a figment of illusion. 

DharmakTrti comes to this conclusion by approaching the prob¬ 
lem from the epistemological standpoint also. Consciousness and 
content arc invariably felt together. This invariable and infallible 
concomitance (sahopalairtbhaniyam) is not intelligible except on 
the basis of identity. Ithasbeen assumed by thcSautrantika iJiat the 
content of consciousness is the structural facsimile of the external 
object. This similitude of the mental content with the external 
object Is supposed to be due to the causal operation of the objective 
factj but this is only an unproven assumption. There is no instance 
in wiitch the content and the object can be perceived distinctly and 
comparedj because all cognitions are believed to be conversant 
witli the copy of the object and not the direct object. The persistence 
of the belief in the ‘extra-mental reall cannot be adduced as proof, 
waihout the sanction of indubitable c\adencej which however is not 
available. Truth cannot be determined by the vole of an unen¬ 
lightened majority. Besides, the relation bctw^ccn the cognition and 
the cognizable is not logically intelligible. If the object stands in the 
relation of "‘otherness* it cannot be supposed to come into relation. 
If "‘blue* be as different from consciousness as ‘yellow^ we have no 
means of determining that the cognition is of blue and not of yellow. 
But the structural similarit>^ of the content with the external object 
has been regarded as the means of the cognition of the external 
object. It is extremely difficult to conceive the possibility of the 
reproduction in the mind of the structural plan of a material thing 
which is non-spatial in character. Consdousaess is Imagined to be 
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like the mirror in which the image of the external object is supposed 
to be reflected. The analogy of consciousness with matter is extremely 
vague and has no direct evidence in its favour. Moreover, in the 
SauLrantika theory of universal flux, nothing remains constant for 
two moments. The relation of the percipient with the external object 
is possible through sense-object contact, which is believed to be 
follotvcd by sense-perception, but the object cannot persist, being 
momentary, till the emergence of sense-perception. The perceptual 
cognition must come into being at a time when the object is non fit. 
The object cannot therefore be supposed to leave any impress upon 
die psychosis simply because the object is not present, it has been 
supposed however that the psychosis emerges with the image of die 
object, as though the object is not present at the time. This seems to 
be an argument of despair. Moreover, structural similarity is not in 
itselfan intelligible concept. It may mean a reproduction of the shape 
and form of every part and of the plan of combination and if there 
be complete reproduction, the physical and the psychical anologucs 
will have no distinction. Perfect similarity is indistinguishable from 
complete identity. It must therefore be conceded that the structural 
similarity postulated by the Sautrantika realist is partial. But tliat is 
not susceptible of precise determination. Similarity in this case is 
not capable of mathematical measurement. A remote resemblance 
between some point or other has no pragmatic value, because in that 
case all things can be regarded as similar, at least in respect of 
the attribute of existence. 

Dhannakirti accordingly lari's stress upon the identity of die cogni¬ 
tion of consciousness and content, and concludes that the content 
does not differ from consciousness. The inference of the external 
object on the basis of the similarity of the content is only a concession 
to the realistic bias. There cannot be indisputable c\'idcnce of the 
existence of the extra-mental real. With regard to the contention of 
the other realists that the external object is known directly without 
any modification in the psychosis, this also fails to explain why ‘A’ 
is perceived and not * B' when both of them arc equally present and 
capable of being perceived. The idealistic thesis, summed up in the 
dictum of ‘ sahopahiihbha ’ fone identical cognition) of Dharmakirti 
and the eue est of Berkeley is thus entailed by the ndiulio aJ 

a^iurJim of the realist's epistemology, These pliilosophical arguments 
have been elaborated with meticulous precision and the realist's 
position is subjected to scathing criticism. Considerations of space 
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preA'cnt us from entering into a more detailed exatnination of the 
issues. 

It is maintaiixcd that the appearance of the plurality of objects is 
due to past mental habits and predispositions (vasanas) which are 
ultimately rooted in nescience. As wc have remarked, the philosophy 
ofVijnanavada has great afTiniLy with that of theUpanishads. VV'hcrc* 
as the philosophies of Aivaghosha, Asaiiga and V'asubandhu appear 
to culminate in monism, Dignaga and his followers seem to believe in 
a plurality of consciousness centres, which are however momentary 
and fluxional in character, Tlie ultimate reality that is envisaged 
in the slate of perfection (Arhatta), is pure consciousness, free from the 
subjcct^object polariaadon, which is the characteristic of empirical 
cognitions in the imperfect state. 

THE siaohvamika school 

Fortunately Nagaijnnas’ work, the Madfijfamika-A'driia, with the 
commentary' Prasanmpada of Candrakirti has come dow n to us as the 
precious heirloom of our cultural heritage. There are other works, 
namely, Catuidataka of Aryadeva, and the last chapter of Bodhicaiyd- 
vatdrapanjikd, which deal with Sunyavada. There is also an extensive 
literature enshrined in the Tibetan and Chinese translations. 

The approach of Nagaijuiia’s school is essentially polemical and 
destructive. The realistic categories of the Sars'Sstivada sciiool arc 
the chief targets of criticism. Nagarjuna revels in picking holes in 
these realistic tenets. First of all he assesses the theory of Pratliya^ 
sa mu tpada (causation). He shows that the relation of cause and effect 
is not logically determinable. Cause and effect are not identical, 
since this involves the preposterous consequence that the effect 
is produced by itself. Nor arc they numerically different, because 
that wrould take away the basis of alTiliation of specific effects to 
specific causes. Nor can we find an explanation in the combination of 
both identity and difference, because the tw'o concepts arc mutually 
repellent. Nor is it supposable that the relation is neither one of 
identity nor of non-identity because of the dictum of the law of the 
‘excluded middle ’ which lays dow'n that the admission of one opposite 
makes the denial of the other inescapable and vice versa. Again it 
is not arguable that an effect is produced w'ithout a cause, because it 
goes against the irresistible presupposition of causation that every 
cv'cnt has a cause. In the succeeding chapters, Nagaijuna takes up 
tlic examination of the different concepts and categories of realistic 
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philosophy aixd mercilessly exposes the antinomies inherent in them. 
His criticism of the concept of motion reminds one of the puzzles of 
Zeno. Motion ns a process is not predicabic of the part ofspace that 
is supposed to ha^^e been traversed, nor of the untraversed residuum, 
There is no third intermediate space between the two. Again the 
goer docs not go. He becomes a goer only by going. Nor can we 
suppose that the non-goer goes. That would annul the distinction 
between the moving man and the resting man. He again ridicules 
the logician’s mission to determine tlie nature of things by means of 
definition. A definition is but the statement of a defining character¬ 
istic. But docs the characteristic belong to the subject? If it Is other 
than the subject there will always be a hiatus bettveen them and 
the characteristic will not be predicated of It, If the two arc identical, 
the art of definition loses Its function. Xagarjuna takes particular 
carCj as do also the other Buddhist phllosoplxers, to show' that these 
conclusions are not in conflict with the ipse dixils of Buddha; on the 
contrary, his is the correct interpretation. 

Nagarjima shows Uiat the whole world of pluralistic phenomena 
is nothing but unmitigated appearance. The ignorant man is 
deceived by liis inherent ‘idols* and prepossessions. It is necessary to 
remember the unreality of all that appears on both the subjeedve and 
the objective plane. Ultimate truth is to be envisaged courageously 
and w'ithout fear. All cravings and possessive impulses are to be over¬ 
come. There is no ego, nor anything to be possessed. PJulosophizing 
is only a negative help, inasmuch as it enables a man to convince 
himself of tlic unreality of everything that he hugs to his breast as a 
precious possesdon. The ultimate truth, however, is to be realized 
by a super-empirical vision. 

What is the nature of the ultimate truth ? Nagaijuna strongly 
refuses to commit liimself to any one of the philosophical tenets. He 
declines to characterize it as Being or as Non-being or both or neither. 
Herein lies his difference from Sankaracarya. Steherbatsky is of the 
view that the ultimate reality is posidve. It Is difficult to make out 
from the text of Candrakirti or from Naglrjuna’s words whether he 
believes in a positive Absolute like theBrahmana of the Upanlshads, 
or tile opposite of It. The Vedandst holds the view that appearance 
has the semblance of reality because it has its being and support In 
the Absolute Brahmapa, which it serxes to screen from the unen¬ 
lightened. But w'c do not find any such commitment on the part of 
Nagaijuna and his follow'crs. Dr Murty makes Nagaijutia affirm 
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an unqualified positive ultimate truth as the basis of the world-show. 
But \vc are not sure of a positive background in Nagaijiina’s philoso¬ 
phy, because we have failed to light upon any unduhioua textual 
evidence, 

AjiviKtSM 

Magadha and North Bihar were also the scene of tlvc activities of 
the Ajivikas, who taught a kind of materialist philosophy. According 
to tlicm all beings, all that have breath, all that are bom, all that 
have life, arc developed by destiny, chance, and nature. They 
did not believe in sacrifices, offerings and afler-life. Their leader 
Makkhall Gosala was a contemporary of Mahavira, The two heretic 
leaders spent six years together after their meeting in a village near 
Nalanda, mostly visiting places in Magadha, 

When Gosala attained occult powers, he made Sravasti his head¬ 
quarters, and there he obtained his strongest support. But there is no 
doubt that the Ajivikas enjoyed considerable influence in Magadha, 
Maliapadma Nanda was probably a patron of Ajivikism, and he 
may have given special support to the Ajivika Sahgha. There is a 
tradition that Chanakya, after cursing the last Nanda, escaped from 
his clutches in the guise of a nude Ajivika ascetic. This suggests that 
Ajivikas were numerous inMagadlra In the times of the Nandas and 
that they were free from persecution by the royal officers. 

conclosion 

It must be admitted that Buddhist philosophy, particularly of the 
Mahayana school, exercised a profound influence upon the develop- 
menl of philosophical speculations in India. It gave a severe shaking 
to the self-complacency of orthodox thought. In logic, epistemology, 
metaphysics and ethics its contributions are substantial and stimulat¬ 
ing, Though the Brahmapical schools were occupied for a consider¬ 
able length of time with criticism of the Buddhistic tenets, their 
indebtedness to Buddhist thought is obvious. Thought grows by 
criticism and opposition. iVnd even if the influence of Buddhism was 
purely negative, it has been instrumental in evolving a philosophical 
attitude which has had an abiding influence. In ethics, the 
influence of Buddhism has been most pronounced. And we shall find 
that the Brahmanical discipline has incorporated all that is good 
and noble in Buddhist thought. It is a pity that Buddha's condem¬ 
nation of Vedic ritualism produced an unwholesome reaction both 
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among hh followers and his opponents. Religion for the common 
man is alway-s bound np with his €ver>'dUy problems and interests. 
The average man is not a seeker of that ultimate truth and salva¬ 
tion to wliich Buddha showed a new way. When it became the 
religion of the masses^ Buddhism had to come down to the Im^cl of 
the average man. Buddjia was deified and worshipped In order to 
satisfy the ordinary desires for wealth, position, honour, offspringj 
power and the like, fn its later development Buddhism became 
no more than a feeble imitation of Vcdic ritualisni iivithout the halo 
and spiritual glamour diat are associated with Vedic ceremonies and 
mantras. It has succeeded however in winning over millions of 
mankind to the mission of spirituality. 

The above brief survey of its tdigioiis movements shows that Bihar 
was inclined to mate various experiments in religion and philosophy. 
Traditional Vedic religion was there, but phllosopliical debates and 
discussions in the court of Janata show that even its custodians were 
teen on checking old bcliels and suggesting new views and theories. 
The different protestant schools were not willing to accept a common 
system of religious practices and philosophical tlieorics* Some of 
them, such as Jainism, prescribed a new and rigorous system of belief 
and practices and were keen on preserving their identity by prolubit- 
ing their followers from mixing with those of other faiths. Others, 
like Buddhbm^ adopted a more tolerant attitude. They conceded 
that people belonging to other faiths could also go to heaven if they 
led ^^^tuous lives and that the laity might extend their patronage 
to all deserving sects and denominations. The Buddhist Sangha 
represented quite anew experiment in the organization of religious 
life, an experiment wliich had never been tried before in India or 
elsewhere. 

ft was inevitable that considerabk influence should be exercised 
by these systems over one another. Renunciation became more 
common in Hinduism and contemporary Dharmaiastras began to 
permit sannyas as an alternative course. The efflcacy of Vedic 
sacrifices involving the slaughter of animals began to be questioned 
on a wider scale. Buddhism believed in Nirvana, but it could eschew 
neither heaven nor heavenly gods such as Indra, Braluiia and Kubera. 
The doctrine of Karma became a matter of universal belief after 
c. 400 b.o. Buddhist and Jaina monks did not act as professional 
priests as did Hindu Brahmai^as^ but found it necessary to associate 
themselves with the laity in order to pronounce benedictions 
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Mangalasuttas or Ashtamangalas) on auspicious occasions such as 
childbirth and marriage. The popular belie fe m speUSj charms^ incan¬ 
tations and exorcisms were not dislodged by any of the new protestant 
movements, which were obliged to compromise with them. The 
Chaitya,Nagaj Yaksha and Tree-worship, were borrowed from pre- 
Vedic religions both by orthodox and protestant religious systems. 

B. Society 
VarnA inAMA 

Var^a (Class and Caste) 

The caste s>'3tcm in Its germinal form goes back to the Vcdic age* 
The Aryans had already developed it to some extent by die time 
they reached Bihar» Whether there was a siinilar system among the 
pre-Vedic peoples of Biliar, wc do not knowp Certain it is, however, 
that the caste system did not develop any rigidity during this period* 
There Averc several classes in societyj, some of w*liieh were regarded 
as highj some as low. The cultivators, labourers, masons^ artisai^j 
pottersj rush-Avorkers, fishermen and so on, wctc regarded as low. 
It Was believed that an Arhat or a Buddha could never be born 
among them. The position of the ^reshthin or merchant is difficult 
to detenninc- He did not belong to the Iavo privileged classes^ but, 
owing to his wealth he must have commanded fairly high respect^ 
as is showTi by the references to and descriptions of merchants such 
as Anatha-pindaka and Ananda Gahapaii in Buddhist and Jairta 
literature. The Brahmanas and Kshatriyas constituted privileged 
classes but their relative superiority is difficult to determine* Buddhist 
and J^tina literature, as well as tradition^ gives^the highest place of 
honour to the Ksliatriyas. In Vdsiilha Sutta^ Buddha makes Vasetfha 
confess that Kshatriyas are superior toBrahmanas in every respect* 
The Jaina tradition points out that the embryo of MahavTra had to 
be miraculously transferred from the uterus of firahmani Devananda 
to that of the Kshatriyam Trilala in order that the calamity of the 
future Tlrthahkara being bom in a Brahmana family should be 
averted. Brahmamcal literature on the other hand^ represents 
Brahmanas as superior to Kshatriyas. In the Bihar of this period^ 
RIshls Such as Madhavij Bharadvaja^ Angiras and Gautama, must 
have been highly honoured even by their royal patrons j but ordinary 
Brahman as j with no pretensions to scholarship or saintliness must 
have been regarded as socially Inferior to kings and members of 
aristocratic Kshatriya families such as the rajas of Vaisafi, Videha 
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ajid K apibvastu. The decline of faitJi In the Vedic^ and especially the 
ritualistic religion consequent upon the rise of UpanlshadiCj Jaina 
and Buddha movements^ must have told further against the portion 
of Brahmanasj which was certainly not as high as that of their 
confreres in the Kuru-Panchala country. When hard pressed^ 
Brail manas are permitted by the Dharm^SHir^ to follow the professions 
of Kshatnyas and Vaiiyas. The Jatakas show that tlicy very often 
availed themseLves of this permission^ for reference is made to 
Brahmarias who undertook agricuIturCj cow-herding, goat-kcepingj 
trade, hunting, woodwork, coach-driving, snake-charming and so on* 
The Kshatriya Ary^an colonisers of Bihar seem to have possessed 
more than an ordinary sense of their own importance and superto- 
uty. The Lichchha\i ^ rajas* would not allow anybody to bathe in 
their Abhisheka-pushkarini (the tank for the coronation bath), while 
the city itself was divided into three wards the members of wliich 
could marry girk belonging only to their own fraternity. The 
Sakya Kshatriya aristocracy svas also v^ry proud of it$ stock. The 
king of Kosala was a Kshatriya, but the Sakyas, though his vassakj 
v%'ould not entertain ihc proposal of giving a Sakya girl to him in 
marriage. When pressed to do so, they played die trick of passing off 
a girl of illegitimate birth as a full-fledged Kshatriya to be married 
to the Kosala king! They had later to pciy dearly for this trick * 
These extreme views regarding class superiority and inter- 
marriage were not however shared by all, especially in die earlier 
period. We have seen already how Dirghalamas had married a 
Sudra maid-scjw'ant of the queen of the Ahga country and how his 
sons were laier admitted into the Brahmana fraternity, but Prince 
Nablagn, an early member of tlic ValSali dynasty, had married a 
Vai^ya girl and thereby been deprived of lus right to succeed his 
father* His sons fought for the throne in their turn and vindieatcd 
their right to it by conquest. Their line however, was known as a 
Vaiiya dynasty. A later descendant of ihcira, king Marutta, was 
again recognized as a Kshatriya. Contenxporaryi)Aar™^w/ffflj show 
that the marriage of a male with a girl of an immediately lower 
caste was tolerated by society and their children were regarded by 
some as belonging to the caste of the father and by others to that of 
the mother. To conclude, down to the end of this period, inter-caste 
marriages occasionally took place, but were not looked upon with 
mucli favour by society as a whole. The aristocracy was dead against 
them, as it believed that they lowered the purity of their stock. They 
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were however legal and did not give rise to mixed castes. Jataka evi¬ 
dence shows that marriages generally took place within the same class. 

As far as Interdinlng is concerned, it was still common in this period, 
as it w'as in the Vedic age. Jaina and BuddhUt monks as well as Hindu 
Brahmacharins were permitted to accept cooked food from houses 
of all persons of good cltaraclcr. There were no caste re's trie tions in 
the matter. Non-vegetarianism was fairly common even among 
Brahmanas and that factor presented no difficuldes. Sudras were 
accepted as cooks even for sacrilicial purposes as long as they were 
cleanly shaved and bathed before entering the kitchen. 

Regarding the professions, they were usually hereditary but Jaiaka 
evidence goes to show that departures from tlic norm were fairly 
common. Intellectual and religious pursuits were usual with tlie 
Brahmanas, and Upanlshadic evidence shorn that king Ajatalatru 
of V'aranasi and Janaka of Videha took keen interest in tlie philoso¬ 
phical problems of the age. Other kings, such as Asvapati Kekaya 
and Pravahana Jaivali are e\’en represented as having been teachers of 
Brahmavidya and among their students, we find Brahmanas. Some 
schoLirs are inclined to regard these statements as purely compli¬ 
mentary and not corresponding to the facts of actual life* but the 
evidence supplied by ancient Bihar shows that we cannot accept this 
>'icw as correcL Here we find Buddha and Maluivira founding new 
philosophical systems and many of their disciples, such as Sariputta 
and Moggalana, being Briihmanas. Makkhali Gosala, a well-known 
teacher was also a non-Br^mana. We need not therefore disbelieve 
the above Upanishadic evidence and conclude that Kshatriyas 
w'Cre in no circumstances recognized as teachers by Br^manas, 
even in religion and philosophy. Of course, we do not come across 
any instance in, Bihar of a Kshatriya becoming a Vedic priest, as 
was the case tvith the Kuru prince Devg.pi. The Kshatriyas of Bihar 
were attracted more by philosophy than by theology and liturgy, 
Their number cannot in any case liave been large; they w'ere 
exceptions to the general rule. The normal Kshatriya was interested 
in the military arts and administration, and was oflcn also a land¬ 
lord. But the Jatakas refer to many eases of enterprising Kshatriyas 
becoming traders, potters, florists and so on. The VaUyas followed 
the usual professions of trade and agriculture. Those of them who 
were rich, or members of the guild executive, were Itighly honoured. 
Poorer Valiyas and all Sfidras followed various minor arts and 
crafts. 
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Chandulos arc referred to for Lhe &rst time in the early Up;mis1aads 
as being of very low status. They were untouchables and if we are 
to trust Jataka cNddcncej they were regarded by society not only as 
untoucliableSj but also ' unapproachablcs' and ^unsecablcs’, The 
daughters of a sethij a Vaiiya, abandoned all the food they had taken 
for a picniCj when it happened to be contaminated by the- eyes of 
some Chandalas. 

Slavery is not referred to in Vedic and Brahmanical litcraturCj 
but the Jatakas, many of which belong to this period^ refer to 
domestic slaves. There w'cre no slave markets in India as in Greece 
and Rome. Individuals who sold themselves into slavery to escape 
starvadonj soldiers taken capdvc in war^ debtors wlio could not pay 
their debts and condemned criminals formed the usual categories of 
slaves. Slaves of the first three categories couidj however, usually 
regain their freedom if somebody paid dtelr price or debt. We do 
not come across any runaw'ay slaves, indicadng that the treatment 
of the slave was not usually bad. 

It is often said that Buddhism started a crusade against caste 
distinctions and privileges. This 1$ only pardy true. .As far as the 
monastic order was concerned, over w'hich alone Buddha liad complete 
control, he had definitely declared that all caste differences must 
disappear in it and he admitted people of all classes. Some of them, 
like Upali, who was originally a barber, became leading lights of the 
new faith. Among other notable monks were Siinlta, originally a 
Fukkasa, Sati, the son of a fisherman andNanda the son of a cowherd. 
-Among nuns, ChSpa was the daughter of a deer-stalker, Subha 
of a snuth, while Punna and had been bom of slave girls. 

There are some passages in early Buddhist texts where Buddha points 
out that die caste-system is unnatural, because no natural distinc¬ 
tions mark off one caste from another, as is the case with die species 
of animals and he cites in iliustraLlon the cow and the tiger. Ihese 
arguments were probably intended by Buddha to justify his admissron 
into the Saiigha of the members of all castes. The Vastitha Svtta, 
however, makes it quite clear that in the mundane sphere, Buddha 
was a partisan of his own Kshatriya caste and was as keen to 
establish its superiority over Br^manas in every respect, as the hitter 
were to emphasize their superiority ov'cr the former. 

Asramas (staoes in life) 

As far os Airamas arc concerned, the Brahmacharya Airama was 
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taking a concrete shape during this period. Vcdic literature refers 
only to a few rules lying scattered through different Suktas, but the 
Cnh?a and D/iarpuj^utmi composed in this period lay doivn detailed 
regulations for the conduct of the student. Upatiayann was perifamied 
in the case of all dvijas, BrahmanaSj Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. 
The Grih^thairanta was already there. The opinion of society was 
sharply divided in this period as to whether Vanaprascha and San- 
nyasa should be regarded as obligatory stages for cvem- individual. 
V^cdic literature indicates disapprobation of those who renounced 
the worldj and the Baudhajiatta Dharmn-Sulritj written in 400 B.c.j 
is vehement against the Airamas and especially against Vanaprastha 
and Sannyasaj because they came in the w'ay of regular Vedic sacri¬ 
fices. But we have shown already how a wave of renunciation and 
^eticjsm was passing over society in Bihar from 800 to 500 b.c. : 
it was therefore no longer practical to oppose Sannyasa. Some 
DhuTtm-Sutrai were inclined to permit renunciation as a course 
ahema tive to Grihasthairama but the modern theory of theAsramas 
prescribing Brahmacharya,Garliasthya, Vinaprasdia and Sannyasa, 
one after the other, had not yet been evolved at this period. The 
account of Mdrkand^ya-PardTta regarding die kings of the Vai^all 
dynasty no doubt refers to several kings, such as Bhalandana, 
Khanura, Maruita, Narishyanta and Mankhadeva who became 
recluses in die evening of their lives. But there ilie Pnrana is 
probably projecting the ideas of a later age. 

The evidence of die DkarmaSiitras and of Jataka literature shows 
that joint families were common and that separation w as not looked 
upon with favour. Marriage was not yet compulsory for girls - some 
of them, like Sulabha, Gargi and Saki, could remain unmarried 
renounce the world. The marriageable age of girls was about 
sixteen and those of them who like Sundari, had no brothers, could 
inherit the father’s property. Widows could not ordinarily inherit tlic 
property of the husband and w'c have an instance of a monk named 
Sudinna of the village Kalandaka being persuaded to re-enter family 
Ufc M he w as sonless and there was danger of his property escheating 
to the state. The story of the retirement of the sage Yajnavalkva 
shows that stridhana (woman’s property] included gifts from the hus- 
b^d. A few c^cs of Sati are recorded and the widows of the kings 
hamtra and \ arishyanta are stated to have ascended the funeral 
pyre. It is hkely, hoivcvw, that the Puranas which describe these 
incidents may be projecting later customs in earlier history, TJic 
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case of Milciri is worth considering^ but she immolated herself 
because she was not sure that she could lead an ideal life. Among 
the tliousands of the widos^'s of heroes slain m the Bharata War, none 
followed their husbands as Satij though some of them killed them¬ 
selves by drowning. Conjugal fidelity vvas the accepted ideal and 
repeated faithlessness entitled a husband to kill his wife. The Pur anas 
abo record some cases of abducted women being admitted back into 
their former families, for instance, king AvTkshita married a Vidiia 
princess after rescuing her from her abductor. Spinning and weav¬ 
ing provided a means of maintenance for indigejit women and 
widows. There is no evidence to suggest the existence of the Purdah 
system. Buddha^s foster-mother Mahaprajapati followed him on his 
joumc>'s without any velL ^Vomen arc, however^ rarely seen as 
regents or administrators during this period. There was an in¬ 
stinctive feeling that they were not equal to men and w^erc to be 
under their guidance. This is dearly indicated by the rules for nuns 
laid down by Buddha; e.g., a num even should she be a hundred 
years old, must rise in reverence before a monk recently admitted to 
the Order. 

It appears that in places like Vaiiali and Rajgir, beandful girls 
were installed as the Nagara-sobhinis, or town ornaments (cour- 
icsaiis]. They were not despised, but given a place of honour and 
Buddha himself did not deem it below his dignity to accept an 
invitation from Ambrapalll, die chief courtesan of V^ailali. City 
courtesans lived a life of ease and affluence, for tliey earned well. 
They were experts in music and dancing and were accustomed to go 
out in pompous processions accompanied by dicir rednue and admir¬ 
ers. Singing and dancing were the chief amusements of the age. 
Drama was not yet evolved; but Magadha was famous for its mins¬ 
trelsy. M any bards roamed abou t from place to place singing popular 
ballads and contributing to the recreation and education of the 
public. Some carried pictures while singing religious songs which 
were known as Msihklias. Makkhali Gosala iras probably the son 
of such a bard. Public festivals or Mcl^ (fairs) were very cotamon. 
They included niusic, dancing, fireworks and races and a number of 
shops for the sale of food and wine w ere opened on such oecasions. 
Mclas serv^cd an economic purpose, for various commodities were 
bought and sold in shops and stalls specially erected for the purpose. 

The Vedic sacrificial sessions also often assumed the form of a Mela 
and offered similar amusements and facilities. 
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The vast majonty of the people were non-vegetarian. Jatakas 
mention that Mtthila^ capital of Vidcha^ had slaughter-houses and 
animals were killed in '\^edic sacrifices. Buddlilsm did not prohibit 
meat-eating, provided the animal had not been expressly klUed for 
the monks. The Gn/ijm^utras and DhurmaSutraSf most of which were 
written before 300 n.o.j prescribe meat at the time of the first 
ceremonial food-taking of Uic infant. 

C. EnucATiONj Sciences^ Language and Literature 

EDUCATION 

Bihar had not yet developed any educational insUtutions during 
this period such as Taxila in Gandhira, The latter also was only a 
noted centre of education; not an organized educational imtitutioni 
It was a famous city where teachers congregated in large numbers 
and imparted education in language^ literaturej irulaiary scicnccj 
craftSj and fine as well as useful arts. The fame of Taxila had reached 
Biharj and the Ja takas occasionaily refer to princes such as Pasenadi 
ofKosala, Bandhulaof Kuiinagara and Mahali of Vaiiiiij proceeding 
lo Taxila for higher education. Some of ihesCj like Mahaii, are stated 
to have opened schools at their own palaces in Bihar^ where a large 
number of students congregated, but these were rare. Conlcmpo- 
rary Dharnia-SuiM Utcraturc sho\\^ that the teacher used usu^ly 
to carry on Iiis mission individually, instructing about a doz:en 
students who came to him. The Vedas, Vedangas^ Upanishads, 
Itiha^a^j Grlfiya-Sutra^ and Dharma-Sutras were among the chief 
subjects of study. Archery and tlie military arts must have been 
specially ciiUivaied by the scions of the Kihatriya ruling clan^ at 
such centres asVaiialiaiidKuimagara. Instruction in tradej account^ 
ancy, agriculture and cattle-breeding were given to the Vai&ya chiss. 
Music, dancing and the fine arts were culdvated by those who were 
interested in them. The art of painting had also made its appearance 
and the Mankhas used painted boards to illustrate religious songs. 

Buddha had laid down rules for the proper training of the novices 
in monasteries. The latter^ however, had not de\ eloped into educa¬ 
tional centres^ as they were to do a few' centuri<s later. Royal houses 
patronized learning by atvarding priz^ to distinguished scholars. 
This was done at Miihila by Janafca and at Pajaliputra by the 
Nandas, Rajgriha w'as also a great intellectual centre, where a 
number of philosophers congregated in order to get tlicir new theories 
recognized and accepted. 
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THE SCIENCES 

The natural sciences were uot very much cultivated during the 
pcricxi. The -4r/Aa/djfrfl was probably written in Bihar and in it are 
detailed obscni^ations about colours and the constituents of difTcrent 
ores* ft is quite likely that the people of BUiaj: were taking some 
interest in this problcnij as there were numerous mines in the region, 

Jivaka^ the ph>^cian of B uddha, was ver>' famous. 11 is qui te likely 
that he made researches in medicine^ but the bexjk that bears his 
name is a much later product than diis period. Medicine was more 
assiduously cultivated in Bihar than in tire adjoining provinces and 
Jlvaka's services were requisitioned by the king of Uyayini. 

Piiuvliputra was a centre of mathematicai and astronomical studies 
in the Gupta period; whether it was so in this age also, we do not 
know. Imperialism had started its eaxeer in right earnest in Bihar 
at this time and this might have given an impetus to political thought 
and the science of war. Some of Ids prcdcces^rs mentioned by 
Kaulilya might have belonged to Bihar. They had written about 
many of die subjects which were treated by Kautilya. 

SANSKRIT LANGUAGE AND LlTERATUltE 

It was during this period that the Vedic Samhitas^ Br^mat^aS; 
Upanisliads^ Kalpa-SutraSi Cfikya-Suiras and Dhann^-SuiFas were 
composed. It is difBcult to assign any of these w^orks definitely to 
Bihar alone. 

Ahga and Magadha were beyond the pale of Aryan culture in the 
Vedic period, so that w'c cannot ascribe any portion of the four 
Vedas to Bihar. Probably the same is the case with Brahmana litera¬ 
ture. It is true that Brahmapas such as the Sniapctka-BraAmana 
show an acquaintance with Kisi and Videha and that some of the 
personalities mcnrioncd in them had visited these areas. But the 
Sarasvati basin was die centre of Vedic culture in the Brahmana 
age and we may therefore presume that the portion of the Satepaiha- 
Brahmana wliich gives an account of the adventure of Videha 
Mathava* was not written in BihaTj but in the Kuru country". 

We may claim however that the third and fourth books of the 
Bphaddfaf^akit-Upaniskad w'erc inspired by the thought ferment in 
Bihar. 

The third chapter gives an account of the philosophical views 
of nine of the thinkers assembled at Janaka^s court: Yajnavalkyaj 
Aivala, Jaratkaravaj Bhujya^ Ushasta^ Kahola^ G^gb UddaJaka 
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and Sakala, In die fourth chapter^ King Janaka of Mithila gives a 
summary of die Instrucdons which had been given him earlier by 
five other teachers, Sailini, Undaka, Barku, BharadvSja and Satya- 
kama Jabala. Many of these teachers were no doubt temporaiy 
immigrants from the Kuru-Fanchala country^ but since the third 
and fourth chapters of the Bri/uldaraiiifaka- UpaTiishadi give an account 
of the philosophical discussions that actually took place in Mithila, 
Bihar may well claim credit for having been the formulating ground 
of their philosophical theories. It is to be noted that they were often 
closely questioned by Janaka and quite possibly these chapters may 
have been composed in Videha. If the tradition that Katyagyana 
and Vararuchi were the same and that Vararuchi was the minister 
of the Nandas, theu certainly the Vartikas were written in Bihar in 
e. 350 8.C. 

.\mong the Epics, there is no doubt that the Rainayaaa belongs to 
Eastern India; but U.P. had a greater share In its composition than 
Bihar. The present work is not earlier than 250 b.c., but there Is 
no doubt that its nucleus goes back to this period. The Ramqya^a 
represents a collection of Rama baUads. Sit a belonged to Bihar 
and the state was famous for its minstrelsy. It is, therefore, quite 
probable that some parts of the epic were also preserved in Bihar, 
later to be modified and Incorporated in the classical epic Rerndyana. 

PALI and ARDMAMAGAQitl 

Having alluded briefly to Sanskrit, it is now neccisary to refer to 
the Ardhamagadhi and Pah languagesand literatures which flourish¬ 
ed and developed in Bihar during this period mainly as the media 
of the two powerful religious schools of thought, namely. Jainism 
and Buddhism respectively. Bihar made solid contributions in the 
development of these two languages and it was through Pali that 
India was eventually able to establish cultural tics with Ceylon, 
Burma and Slam. 

The name Pali comes from ’pra’ and ‘ali’ and means the best line 
or sacred line of the holy literature of the Buddhists. The question 
of the original home of this language has been, hotly discussed by 
scholars, some of whom hold the view that it must have been some¬ 
where near Taxila, and that it bears dose resemblance to the 
Paiiaci language as described by Prakrit grammarians. But it is 
nearer the truth to say that it was a language current in Buddha’s 
times in the country of Magadha or Bihar, ft was called Magadha, 
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though it was not identical with the Magadhi described by Prakrit 
grammarians. Buddhaghosa speaks of the language of the Buddhist 
scriptures as Magadhi, Buddha preached his sermons in the language 
of the people of Rajgriha, Gaya, Vaiiali and so on. In later timeSj 
Aioka used for his edicts a language which bears a dose resemblance 
to Pali, which must have been a refined form of the original language 
current in Buddha’s times. 

The discO'Urses of Buddha were handed down by oral tradition for 
some centuries, and were reduced to writing at a far later age. As 
the oral tradition was liable to considerable variation, both in wording 
and interpretation, soon after the Parinirva^a of die Master, 
the Buddlust monks met hurriedly at the Saptapan^i cave near 
Rajgriha and recited their Master’s discourses. They separated 
them into two broad divisions called Dhamma (religion) and 
Vinaya (discipline); the first contained his philosophical preachings 
and the odier die code of discipline for the order of monks. The 
idea of AMtdAainmaj or the third of the three Pitakas, came into esist- 
cncc much later. The tivo parts, Dhamma and Vinaya, were again 
recited at Vai^ali a hundred years later, when the AbMdhatnma, still 
formed no part. If the Biiabru Edict of Aloka is an indicadon of the 
sacred literature of the Buddhists of his rimes, we may presume diat 
several parts of the Suttapitaka had already become current. For 
Aioka says in this edict that whatever Buddha has said is full of 
wisdom, which suggests that a coUecrion of his discourses already 
existed at that time, He specially recommended a few specific 
passages for study by laymen, viz., (i) Vine^asamuk^ct the essence of 
the Vinaya or code of discipline, wliich, according to some scholars, 
means the DkaTmackakra-^pracaTtaR SHtraj which now fonns part of the 
MahSvagga of the Vittaja and according to others, the Atlha- 

vasaimgga which is now included in the AngultaTa-nikayai (n) die 
second passage mentioned in the edict is AHyavassni, or some ten 
Important features of the holy life of a monk, identified \rith a part 
of the iSflni'frirarfa of the Dtghaaikaya of the SuHapUaka \ (Hi) the third 
passage U called AnagatabAayanii the dangers of degeneration among 
monks, a passage identified with sections 77-80 of die Angutlara- 
(lY) the fourth passage is called Ahtiigathd, and is to be inden- 
tified with the Munisutla of the SutianipSlaj now included in the 
Khuddaka-nikaya; (r) the fifdi is called MmeySsutd or APen^astiUs^ 
which forms part of the Angallara-ttikaya ; (ri) the sixth passage is called 
Upatisapasifiet the questions of Upalissaj to be identified with the 
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SGriptiitasulta of the Sudanipdia of the Kfmdd^a-nikdja; (Fii) the last 
passage is called Lagkuhrade or the advice to Rahula^ partictilarly 
that portioit of it which concerns his counsel regarding a deliberate 
UCj ^iimpajanamiisaifddaf which is now identified with tlie sixtieth sutta 
of the Alqjjkimu-nik^a* 

Although the age of Asoka lies outside the period under review, 
the references in the above edict comutute unimpeachable authority 
of the existence of a Pali literature current in his times, show's that 
the collection of BuddJia's discourses was already in exbtcncc, and 
that both the Vfnqya Piiaka and several parts of the SuUa PUakn formed 
part of such a collectioiii 

ardhamagadhi language and literature before 325 a.c. 

As with Buddha, Mahavfra preached his doctrine in the language 
knov^^n to and used by the commoners. Scholars arc divided in 
their opinion as to what language was used by Buddha for his 
preaching' but luckily for us we have no ground for doubt as to what 
language was used by Mahlvlra for his, for, the name stands recorded 
in the sacred literature of the Sveiambara Jainas as Addk&mdgakaM 
i.e.j Ardhamagadhi. Hemacbandra, the Prakrit grammarian, 
terms Arh. This Ardhamagadhi shares some but not 41 II of the 
characteristics of Magadhi Prakrit as described by later grammar¬ 
ians. It is thus rightly called Ardlian^agadhi, which is the language 
understood by the people of Magadha as well as by the people of 
Mithila and other countries on the borders of Magadha proper* 
Like the literature of the Buddhists, the discourses of Malia^'fra were 
transmitted by oral tradition and for a considerably longer period 
than Buddha's preachings. The present Ardhamagadhi canon of the 
Svetambara Jainas was reduced to writing at the time of Devardhi 
Gani in the fifth century of the Christian era. By this time, it had 
lost a good dea! of the early canonical literature, and what was 
reduced to writing in Devardhi Gam's time was only fragmentary. 
To the Digajtibara Jainas^ who did not admit the Svetambara 
texts, belonged some w'orks earlier than the 5Lh century a.d.j but 
they w^ere written in a Prakrit dialect now called by scholars Jaina 
Sauraseni, which differs to a large extent from Ardliaroagadhi. 

The Svetambara Jaina canonical literature as handed down, 
contains relics of the original discourses of Mahavira, no doubt, but 
it also contains a good deal which is either modern or modemiSEcd. 
It appears that the division of this literature into 12 Angas, 12 
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UpatigaSj the MQlasutr 4 L£ and Chedasutras was known from very early 
times, and the Acarahgaj SQurakritanga^ Uttaradhyayana contain 
a considerable portion which may go back to the earliest period. 
There are no records such as the Bhabm Edict of Asoka to give ns a 
clue to the contents of the early canonical literature which defhxitely 
goes back to the ith century B-C. But it can safely be said that 
the division of the Jaina canon in Ardhamagadlu on the lines of the 
Tripitakas of theBuddimts Is quite old, and that the worts meniioned 
above contain a good portion which goes back linguistically to the 
fourth century b.c. 


D. Economic Conditions 

During tins period Bihareconomy was mainly agriculturaL 
The territory to the east of the Gandak was probably still marshy 
and subject to doods while that to the west of it was fertile and 
had been brought under cultivation^ This area as well as the 
Shaliabadj Gaya, Patna, Hazaribagh, Monghyr and Bhagalpur dis- 
trictSj were the granaries of the province. Usually there was peasant 
proprietorship, and the areas owned by individual owners w^ere 
smaU. The holds were divided into tiny pieces resembling the 
monk's robes made of many pieces of discarded cloth. There were, 
however, rich landlords like Kutadanta, who had been assigned 
certain inhabited settlements by kings like BImbisara, and we occa^^ 
sionally come across merchants like Anathapinda who owned enure 
villages. 

Land taxation is only referred to in the Dfmmn-Suimj. In theory 
it varied between B and 12 per cent and the king could assign his 
share to a mimster, a courtier or a Brahma^a. The lessee had to 
give half the yield of the field to the lessor and land could not be 
sold or parted mth as gift. 

Trade and industry^ had organized guilds to protect their in- 
tcr^ts and to facilitate large transaclions. These had executives of 
their owm and their members enjoyed considerable prestige both in 
public and at court. They were invited to the royal courts on 
ceremonial occasions and guild-chiefs were often installed in office 
by the kings themselves. The guilds settled both private and trade 
disputes of their members. We come across descriptions of fabulous 
wealth owned by such lay disciples of Buddha as Anathapinda and 
Ananda Gahapati which enable us to conclude that some of the 
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rich of those days buried half of their treasure^ and lent out the rest 
at usury' or invested it in trade. They had large fleets of ploughs and 
big herds of cattle and several hundred carts to transport their goods 
from place to place. Most of the trade of Bihar was internal but 
Varanasi silks and brocades were imported for the use of the court 
and aristocracy. 

Bihar liad hardly developed any industries in the modern seme 
before 325 b.c. War was an incentive to industry then as now. 
The manufacture of bows> arrows, swords, lances and so on, was 
carried on on a large scale, especially after 400 b.c,, when Magadha 
launched upon her imperial career. In the war with the Lichchhavis, 
Ajataiatru is said to have won his victory by using two new weapons, 
‘Raihatnusala’ and * Mahaiilakanjaka *. The former probably had a 
sharp musala'likc object (a long blade) attached to a chariot, and the 
latter was a catapult which threw heavy stones at Ute enemy forces. 
The manufacture of such tveapons must have given rise to new 
industries. 

Bihar’s mineral wealth is great, but it had not yet been worked 
out scientiflealiy during this period. There is no reference to the 
extraction of coal and iron. The tribes living in the iron-ore area 
may have extracted iron by primitive methods, as they did till 
recently, but our sources arc silent upon the point. There was appar¬ 
ently a mine of precious stones somewhere near a hill not far from 
Patna. A breach of trust by the Lichchhavis about the equal dirision 
of its proceeds is said to ha\'e been one of the causes of the Magadha- 
Lichchhavi war of 485 B.C- Where exactly this hill was and what 
were die precious stones it contained, we do not know. 

Spinning and weaving was a great industry of the age. Bihar, 
however, did not specialize in silks and muslins, which it usually 
imported from Varanasi. The presence of a large number of 
elephants in the Himalayan regions gave an impetus to the ivory 
industry. Metal-work, carpentry, and the making of beads, 
jewellery and pottery had given rise to important semi-industrial 
callings. Excavations in the State have shown that this early pottery 
was both rough and fragile. Later on there came fine grey ware 
and from 400 b.c., Bihar, like other states, developed northern 
polished pottery. This is very smooth and glossy, its colours being 
black or golden or white. The secret of the gloss has been lost. It 
seems to have been very costly, for, broken pieces are often joined 
by copper riveting. 
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In big cities like Mithila^ the trades and itidustries ^vere localized 
in different streets or mohallasj a practice still in vogue in our 
countr^^ 

The main articles of commerce were food-grains^ oilSj jewelleryj 
perfumes, textiles and catde. Goods were transported mostly on 
pack-animals; carts wore used wherever there were good roads. 
Trade was carried on individually^ in partnership and through guild 
organizations. Where there were no roads, caravans were guided 
by pilots (sthala-niyamakas). In summer, the caravans moved at 
night. The halts had to be carefully selected with a view to the 
availability of fodder and water- If a caravan proposed to halt 
at a city, it was first interrogated and once its credentials were estab¬ 
lished it was afforded all facilities- Caravans often had guards to 
protect them on the way, and large cities, such as Mithila, had their 
OAvn storc-houses- 

Thc principal cities of the State, Rajgir, Gaya, Champa, Patali- 
putra, Vaijah and Mithlla, were connected with one another by 
kachha unbridged roads, as was the case with most of the ancient 
tracks evcr>"where- There were abo routes connecting them widi 
such important cities as Varanasi, KauiambI (Kosam), Sravastf 
(SaheE-Mahet) and Tamralipri (Tamluk)- The Ganga, the Son, 
the Sarayu and the Gandak offered cheap water transport, and 
the site of Pataliputra, the new capital of the State, was selected 
primarily because it commanded river routes- Bihar abo took part 
in maritime trade; Champa and Pataliputra were ports from which 
boats sailed to Ceylon and Svaruabhumi (the Java-Sumatra area). 

Urban hfc was not yet very developed. Ananda thought that only 
two of the cities of Bihar, Rajgir and Champa, were large enough 
to deserve the honour of being the pkccs for the Mahaprinir%^ai]ia 
(death) of Buddha. Vaiiall, Mithila and Gaya were abo towns of 
antiquity and Pataliputra was fast rising in importance and grandeur. 
TJic traditional description of Mithila in the Jiitakas shows that it 
had gates at its four cardinal points, watch-towers, a rampart and 
a moat. Ramparu were usually wooden as was the case at Patali¬ 
putra- At Rajgir they were of stone, as it was available in adjoining 
hilb in the required quantity. The cities usually had pleasure gardens 
and tanks. Suburbs extended beyond the gates at Rajgir, Mithila 
and Vaisati. 

Trade was usually by barter, but sometimes bullion was used. 
It was a long time before coinage came into exUtence, Golden 
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Nbhkas (4 tolas in weight) and Satamanas (one tola) are referred to 
in later Vedic literature^ but no specimen has been recovered in 
Bihar or clsewhercp They must have existed however^ for Panini 
gives the prices of various articles as well as estimates of the property 
of the rich in Nislika$, 

Bihar and U,P. seem to have been the t\vo States where silver 
currency was started in 800 B.c. These early silver coinSj ^vhich were 
known as Pan^ or KarshapanaSj arc now usually called punch- 
marked coins. They have four or five symbols on the obverse, among 
which the Sun^ Six-armed-symbolsj the Elephantj BuU^ Dog with a 
pupj and Tank with fishj are notewordiy. These coins are irregular 
in shape and size but uiuTorm in w^eight. During this period there seem 
to have been three weight standards^ 40 rattls (70 grams)^ 32 tattis 
(56 grains) and 24 rattis (42 grains). The coins bear no legends 
or die names of the kings who issued them, or of the places of 
issue. It is therefore diflicult to assign them to particular dynasties. 
Hoards of punch-marked coins have been found at Machhua^toli 
and Golakhpur in PaLnaj and at Goroghat and Pair aha in the 
Monghyr districts The majority of them are Maury an but a small 
minority' k pre-Maury an. The Jatakas give the prices of articles in 
Panas or punch-marked silver coins. 

Cast Copper coins^ square^ rectangular or round in shape have 
been found m large numbers in Bihar. Probably some of them go 
back to this period. They also have only a symbol and no legend# 
Trce-imrailLng, Hollow Cross, Crcscented threc-arched Hill, 
Svastika, and the U[jaini-Symbol are important ones among them. 
It is not unlikely that this type was introduced in Bihar in the first 
place and that it later became popular in the adjoining states with 
the spread of Magadhan hegemony. 


E. The Pine Arts 

Tills age had not made much progress in fine arts and so far wc have 
found very lew relics of its art-objects. 

The architecture of the age w^as mosdy wooden, except at Rij- 
griha. At the latter place a cyclopean stone wall still surrounds 
the city (PL III, Fig. 9), Originally it was about 30 miles in length 
while it was twelve feet high and eighteen feet thick. It consists of 
undressed stones and these arc so skilfully piled that even after 
a lapse of 3000 years, the wall still holds together at several places. 
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Tiicrc were steps on the Inner side to enable defenders to go to the 
top of the wall and there were huge bastions at mier\'als tvhich must 
have scn-'cd as watch towers. At a distance of 200 yards from the 
north gale of the old fort arc the ruins of the ^New Fort* said to have 
been founded by Ajatasatru. \Vc have already referred to die 
Chaityas^ They were something like open pav^Uons round the tree 
w^hicli was the object of worship. They were mostly ’wooden. The 
buildings erected for the Buddhist moiiks at Amravana of Jlvaka in 
Rajgrihaj at Mahavana in Vaisati and at Jethvaii in Sravasti 
also appear to ha’^'^e been opjcn pavilions surrounded only by pillars 
vviih a few rooms on the second storey. The foundations of the 
Amravana monasteries (PL IV^j Figs. 10, II) donated by Jlvaka at 
Rajgir also indicate that on the ground floor there were open halb 
tvitli wooden pillars^ probably protected by curtains when necessary. 

Stupas lliat can he indisputably assigned to this period have 
not yet been discovered. They must have been small brick and mud 
Structures surrounded by a wooden railing. 

It was customar)^ to raise them over the remains of kingSn Eight 
stupas were raised over the remains of Buddlia alsoj but they were 
opened later by Asoka^ who wished 10 distribute the relics over a 
wilder area. Funeral '‘tumuli^ over the remains of Brahmanas^ 
Kshatriyas and Vaiiyas are referred to in the Satapalha^BrShmaf^ai, 
they loo were probably mud and brick structures w'hich have since 
perished. Four burial groiinds^ excavated in Lauriya in the district 
of Champaran, have been ascribed to the pre-Maurv-^an age. 

So far we have found no remains of a palace of this period. They 
were probably built of earthy brick and wood, and so have not 
survived. 

Sculpture had hardly made its appearance in Bihar during this 
period, for, image w orship liad not yet become popular in Ghait^a 
shrines which w-ere usually empty platforms under the rruiin tree 
with no image. The Yaksha images, so common in Bharhut and 
Sahchi, came into fashion at a later period. There is a tradition (hat 
an image of Buddha was made in his own lifetime, but wc cannot 
attach any value to it. Sculpture had made no progress in that age 
and naturally so, for, it is usually vitally related to cave structures, 
stone stupas and temples, and these had hardly made their appear¬ 
ance at diat time. The Saptaparni cave, where the first Buddliist 
Council w as held at Rajgriha, was almost entirely a natural cavern. 
The Barabar caves belong to the next, i.c., the Maur^an age. 
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To sum up, the social aud ecotxonatc structure of Bihar during 
this period was more or less similar to that which existed in other 
parts of northern India, In the social sphere, however, she made 
two new experiments, one of giving freedom to women to become 
nuns and the other of launching a limited crusade against the 
caste system. Tire former experiment opened a new vista before 
women, and, in spite of the limitations imposed upon them, nuns 
seemed to have enjoyed their entry into a new sphere of life. That is 
quite clear from their songs in the Tketi-galkai. The permission 
given to all castes to enter the Buddhist Holy Order secured at least 
spiritual equality to all. In the realm of economic life, Bihar had 
started taking part in maritime activity and was perhaps one of the 
earliest states in ancient India to initiate silver and copper coinage. 
In the realm of Sanskrit literature, education and the sciences she 
had not made any very great progress, probably because Sanskrit 
culture entered late in the state. In the sphere of the fine arts also, 
her contribution was small, but this was the case with most of the 
other provinces. 



VI 


POLITICAL HISTORY AND ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION 325 B,C-—A.D. 320 

The Maurvas 

3 24 — 185 B.c. 

M AHAPADMA NANDA^ the founder of the Nanda 
dynasty, had extended the boundaries of the Magadhan 
en^pirein al l directi ons by putting an end to the ancient ruling 
dynastits of the Kuras^ Madras, Surasenasj Ikshvakus and others* He 
had overrun Kallnga, and some portions of the Deccan may also 
have formed a part of his empire* Unfortunately, though his 
successors inherited this vast empire, tliey did not prove to be equal 
to the task. The last of the Nandas, Dhana Nanda, was popularly 
reputed to be intensely greedy and a hoarder of vast wealth. His 
large army had no doubt unnerv'ed the world-conquering Macc-^ 
donians, but it was a heavy strain on the people* Added to this was 
the prejudice that the Nandas were from an inferior caste^ 
Alexander's hurricane invasion had serious effects in north-west 
India. Most of the freedom-loving republican states fought stub¬ 
bornly but w^cre overpowered* Po’wcrflil kings, like those of Taxila 
and the Purus, were either forced to submit or were humiliated by 
military defeats. Alexander had left conquered Indian provinces 
not only in charge of subordinate powers such as Ambhi and the 
elder Porus, but also under Greek generals and garrisons* The 
disunity of the country had resulted in the loss of independence of a 
Urge area which came under the sway of foreignens* 


CHANDRAOUPTA MAURYA 

It was this national humiliation and popular discontent against 
the prevailing government of the Nandas that produced the man of 
the hour Chandragupta Maury a. It was he who freed the country 
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from the yoke of Greek serv'itudc and established a united India 
under a govern men i which covered the largest area ever till dicn 
embraced by one political authority. In place of the UTannical rule 
of the Nandas, he gave the people a benevolent government and 
seriously attempted to set up a welfare state. 

The early life of Chandragupta is not well known. According to 
a Burmese legend, after the destruction of VaiSali (Wethalic) by 
Ajataiatru (Adaztathat), some of the princes of the republic escaped 
eastwards and founded the city of Maurya. But misfortunes followed 
them and they had to flee for safety. It tvas during this flight, that 
the wife of one of the princes came to Pataliputra (Pouphaya), 
gave birth to a son and abandoned him in a neighbouring cowshed. 
This child grew up under the care of a cowherd, Chandra (Tsanda), 
and was called Chandragupta (Tsandagutta). Later, Chanakya 
(Dzanecka) came into contact with him and saw in him high promise 
of a bright future. Chanakya trained Chandragupta and left him 
a huge sum of money with w'hieh he raised an army to conquer 
the throne of Magadha. 

This Burmese legend contains some grain of truth. That Chandra- 
gupta’s early life was humble but adventurous appears more, than 
likely. He must have passed his early years in Pa(aliputra, which he 
later made the capital of his empire. Jaina tradition makes him the 
son of the daughter of ‘Majmra-poSaka’ (peacock tamer) w-ho lived 
in an obscure village. Buddhist sources also connect the name 
' Moriya ’ with ‘ mora ’ (peacock). It is impossible to vouch for the truth 
of any of these legends, but all point to a humble beginning for 
Chandragupta. It is probable that Chaqakya came into contact with 
Chandragupta in the car ly years of his life. Budd hist tradi tionsupports 
the story of Mudrarakshasaf that Chairjakya, having been insulted by 
the last Xanda king, had resolved to uproot the dynasty and that he 
found in Chandragupta the necessary instrument towards this end. 
Later, Chandragupta studied under him at Takialila (Taxila), 
an important seat of learning. Even in the time ofBimbisara, JivaJta 
had gone to Taxila to study. Chandragupta’s completion of 
his education there coincided with Alex an der’s invasion of tJic 
Punjab. Plutarch informs US that, ‘Andrakottas (Chandragupta), who 
was then a youth, saw Alexander himself and aftcrw'ards used to 
declare that Alexander could easily have taken possession of the 
whole country since the king (Nanda) was hated and despised by his 
subjects for the wickedness of his disposition and the meanness of 
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his ojfjgirt/ Justin informs ua that Chandragupta's insoknt bi> 
Uaviour had angered Alexanckr (Alexandrum) who ordered him to 
be put to deaths but he escaped! 

With the exit of Alexander from India;, the rebellious temper of 
die indigenous frcedomdoving peoples was bound to seek more effec¬ 
tive channels of expression- Chandragu p la Maur> a ^vas no t slow to 
take advantage of the prevailing temper against the Greeks^ andj 
according to Justin^ he encouraged Indians to overthrovv Greek 
rule in the Punjab and the Nordi-Wcst- The unpopularity and 
msiabiljty of Greek rule and the weakness of the republican and 
monarchical Indian states that resulted from Alexander's invasion^, 
made his task easier. The warlike people of forest tracts and 
republican communities swelled the ranks of Cliandragupta^s army 
of liberation and under his leadership* India cast of the Indus ^ihook 
off the yoke of Greek servitude. This successful war of independence 
under the leadership of Chandragupta may be dated r. 324- 
323 B.c. In the second partition of Alexander's empire in 321 
there is no mention of India east of the Indus. It was only after be¬ 
coming master of the military resources of the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier that Chandragupta could march against the powerful 
army of Nanda^ whicli comprised 2^00^000 infantry* 2^.000 chariots^ 
20^000 cavalry and 3^000 or 4*000 elephants [Cunius Refus^ Diodo- 
ros)* Chandragupta recruited liis soldiers from republican communi¬ 
ties (Arattas)* while the Greek soldiers who remained in India might 
have been the Yavanas and tlie ^lEccchas who were ready to serve 
their nevi mas ter» It is very likely that in marshalling all the available 
resources of the ncwly-liberaicd territories^ and in recruiting as 
large and as efEcient an army as he- could raise in them for war 
against the Nandas* Chandragupta Maury'a might have had to take 
recourse to various severe measures w^hich were looked upon as 
oppressive by the inhabitants of that region. This may explain 
JustLn^s remark that* * after his victory he forfeited by bis tyranny 
all title to tlie name of ^'liberator ” for he oppressed with servitude the 
very people whom he had emancipated from foreign thraldomJ 

In the wax a^inst the Nandas, Chapakya or Kaudlya played 
a leading port as a great strategist and diplomat. At first Chandra¬ 
gupta received a setback. From a later work^ Afahava^aiikaf wc 
leam that his attempt to ignore the frontiers and his attack on the 
centre of the Nanda kingdom had ended in disaster. But he had 
learnt a lesson. He reduced the frontiers^ set up garrisons there to 
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protect his rear^ besieged Patallputra and defeated the Nanda 
king, who was either slain or put to flight. (Viiakhabatu’s drama, 
AfudrorSksbesCf tells the story of Chandragupta's success ov'er the 
Nanda king, with Chat^akya in the leading role.) Xhe Puranas 
clearly mention that Chanakya uprooted the Nandas and placed 
Ch^dragupta on the throne. Kautilya in his ATtha^as^ra claims 
to have, rescued the scriptures, science of weapons and the 
earth which had passed to the Nanda king.' There is no reason to 
doubt the role of Kautilya in tlds revolution, especially as an adviser. 
The overthrow of the Nandas may be put at 323-322 b.c, 

IMPERIAL EXPANSION 

As a result of his victories over the Nanda king and the prefects 
of Alexander, the empire of Chandragupta extended from the 
Bay of Bengal to the Indus. 

Chandragupta, however, maintained friendly relations with the 
Seleucid dynasty, ft is signifleant that Chandragupta made no 
attempts to invade and conquer any territories outside India. It 
has ne\'Cr been the policy of Indian governments to enslave foreign 
peoples. Arrian (1st century a.d.), probably on the authority of 
Megasthenes, informs us that, 'a sense of Justice, prevented any 
Indian king from attempting to conquer beyond the limits of India.’ 
(\IcCrindie, p, 20). Chandragupta, after successfully repelling 
Seleucus’s invasion, foUowcd a peaceful foreign policy. There were 
even exchanges of presents and embassies between the two monarchs. 
Chandragupta sent to Selcucus presents, which included certain 
medicines and powerful aphrodisiacs. Seleucus sent Megasthenes 
as his ambassador to the Mauryan Court where the envoy had 
several interviews with Chandragupta. He wrote an account of 
India /nrfiX'e — only a few fragments of which survive. 

^et Chandragupta, while he rnaintained friendly relations with 
the^ neighbouring foreign kingdoms, was bent upon bringing the 
entire country under his rule. Plutarch telb us that he overran and 
subdued the whole of India wlth anarmy of 6,00,000 men. We leam 
from the Girnar Inscriptions of Rudradaman (2nd century a.d.) 
that in the west, Saurashtra formed a part of his empire. Malwa 
(Avanti) may have been conquered by 313 a.n., which according 
to Jaina tradition, marks the beginning of his reign (perhaps in 
Avanti), His conquests of the Deccan and a part of south India 
are also indicated. Kau^lya, the Prime Minister, refers to the 
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advantages of expansion in the Deccan. The author of MudrorSkxkttsa 
also suggests the supremaejr of Chandragupta Maurya cn'er the 
entire region from the Himalayas to the shores of the southern, ocean 
(Dakshinarnava). Tamil sources refer to Maurj-an penetration as 
far as the Fodiyil Hill in the TinneveUy district. The leader of the 
movement was called Vamba Moriyar (Maurya upstart), a name 
applicable to Chandragupta, the first Maurya, who had risen from 
humble beginnings. According to Jatna legend, Chandragupta ab* 
dicaicd and passed his last days in religious austerity in Mysore. This 
is corroborated by tw'o inscriptions found near Seringapatam dated 
a.p. 900. Anotherl4thcentur>'inscription mentions Chandragupta’s 
rule over north Mysore. Aioka had conquered only Kaliiiga but his 
empire included the whole of the Deccan and a part of South India up 
to the Fcnnar river in Nellorc. Bindusara cannot be credited with 
the conquest, for Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, refers only to the 
revolt of tlic sixteen totems of the Deccan in his reign and his 
dealing successfully with it. In view of all this, it may be concluded 
that the Deccan and a part of South India were added to the 
Mauiy'an empire by Chandragupta himself. Chandragupta believed 
in the firahmaciical religion and sacrihccs, but according to Jaina 
tradition, which must not be rejected as being all legend, he was 
converted to Jainism, Along with Bhadrabahu he abdicated in the 
midst of a great economic crisis caused by a severe famine, and retired 
to Shravana Bclgola in Mysore where he spent his last days. Tibetan 
accounts about Chandraguptt abdicating under advice from 
Kau|ilya in favour of his son may not be far from the truth, for 
theBrahmana Frime Minister might not haw liked. Chandragupta’s 
conversion to Jainism. Chandragupta abdicated in e, 300 B.c, after 
a reign of twenty^-four years. 

Chandragupta Maury'a*s achievements are many and varied. 
He freed the country from foreign domination and brought about 
die largest degree ever of political integration of the vast country. 
His capital Pataliputra excelled the royal cities of Ecbatana and 
Persepolis in beauty and splcndotir. He adnunisiercd the country 
with remarkable efficiency and enforced exemplary discipline on the 
vast muldtudes of his subjects, which was sometimes mistaken as 
oppressive rule. The benevolence of Chandragupla’s administration 
is dear from Kaudlyn’s Arlka^aitra. It is abo proved by the Gimar 
inscription of Rudradaman, which rcfeis to the provision of irrigation 
facilities by the construction of Lake Sudariana on Mount Vi^a^yat 
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(Gimar). The lake was formed by damtnmg ihe rivets flowing down 
the hill. This dam w'as built by Vaisya Pushyaguptaj prorincial 
governor (Rashtrlya) of Chandragupta Maury a. Indo-Greek cultural 
contacts flourished through exchanges between the Mauryan 
and the Seleucld empires. Foreign policy based on principles of 
mutual respect and understanding resulted in numerous foreigners 
settling dovvn in India, Chandragupta himself led an active life. 
Besides his military campaignsji he often went out hunting and for 
' vihara-yatras’j or for participating in festivities or religious 
sacriflccs. He also amused himself by witnessing animal flghts and 
wrestling bouts. Chandragupta respected philosophers and ascetics, 
and consulted them about public affairs. He led a hard life according 
to a rigorous time-table. He was careful about his personal safety. 
Women guards armed with weapons protected his person in the 
harem and while on hunting expeditions. 

BrfDUSAAA 

Chandragupta was succeeded by his son Bindusara, \%'ho had to 
face rebellions in the North-'\S'’est and in the Deccan. Asoka, his son, 
was sent to quell Uie rebellion in Taxila, the capital of north¬ 
west India. Taranathaj the Tibetan historian of the early 17th 
century, refers to tlic revolt of sixteen walled towns in the Deccan 
which Bindusara, on the adrice of Kautilya, successfully suppressed. 
As a result, the country from the eastern to the western seas became 
subject to him, Bindusara continued the old friendly foreign policy 
and received envoys from the Hellenic kingdoms of Syria and Egypt 
He requested Anlimachus I to buy and send him sweet wine, dried 
figs and sophists; tlie Syrian monarch replied that he would send 
him figs and wine but 'sophists’ in Greece were not a saleable com¬ 
modity ! This correspondence throws interesting light not only on 
Indo-HcUenic peaceful contacts but also on the aptitude and charac¬ 
ter of Bindusara, w'ho appears to have bceu a man of refined tastes. 

AiosA 

y\ftcr a reign of 27 or 28 years, Bindusara was succeeded by his son 
Aioka in 273 h.c. Buddhist sources all agree that liis coronation was 
delayed by about four years. This period is said to have been full of 
internal disturbances caused by wars of succession in which Aioka 
came out successful after a considerable shedding of the blood of his 
relatives. There is nothing improbable in AJoka, as a governor of 
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Uijainj declaring himself king after the deaili of his father, 
defeating his eldest step*brother and assuming sovereignty over the 
Maury an Empire. His coronation took place in 269 B.c, 

THE CONQUEST Of KALtSSGA 

Akika for the first thirteen years of his rule carried on the tradi¬ 
tional Maury^an. policy of territorial expansion at home. Ho attacked 
in 261 B.G. the kingdom of Kalinga which appears to have regained 
its independence during the revolution which tiad ended in the m-er- 
throw of die Nandas and the accession of Chandragupia Maury a. 
The kingdom of Kalinga was very wealthy due to trade with Burma 
and South-East Asia. Kalinga was famous for its ivory goods and 
its elephants, which were of great miUtary value. Pliny refers to 
the army of Kalinga wliich consisted of 60,000 foot soldiers, 1,000 
horsemen and 700 elephants. By the conquest of Bengal, including 
Tamralipd, and the Deccan, Kalinga was Almost encircled by Maur^ 
yan possessions on all sides except the east. But still the freedom- 
loving people of Kalinga fiercely resisted Mauryan aggression. 
Aioka says in Kock Edict XII I, that in the Kalinga war one hundred 
and fifty thousand were captured, one himdred thousand slain and 
many times as many died from other causes. 

The conquest of Kalinga marks the last stage of Mauryan imperial 
expansion. The empire of Asoka extended from Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan to Kalinga in the east and from tlxe Himalayas to the 
lUver Pennar in the south. Kashmir and Nepal also formed parts of 
liis empire. Chinese pilgrims and later literature refer to his sway 
over Kashmir and Bengal. Thus only Chola, Pandya, Sadyaputra, 
Keralaputra, and Ceylon in the south and probably Kamarupa 
(.Assam) in the cast were outside his empire. According to legend, 
Khotan, Outside India, was also within his sphere of influence and 
the people of Taxila established colonies there. Akka made no 
attempt to establish complete suxerainty over the whole of India in 
order to rcalixe the ideal of ‘the Ghatravard' of Kaudlya’s con¬ 
ception. He was struck with remorse (PJ. IX, Fig. 24) at the extent 
of killing and sufiering that had been caused by the Kalinga war. It 
was as it were the last straw. He solemnly decided that be would be 
sorry even if one hundredth of that suffering were to be caused again. 
Thus he deliberately gave up the policy of waging aggressive wars 
even within the borders of India on the honest plea that it 
involved not only slaughter and misery to combatartts but suffering 
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to liwumcrablc peaceful citizens. He was moved by the fact that war 
disturbed the social and religious habits of the people and came in 
the \»'ay of the good life. This deep remorse led to inner conversion 
which was abiding. It was his hatred of war that made Aioka declare 
that even if some people wronged him, he would bear all that could 
be borne. He specially declared his policy to the people dwelling in 
forest tracts (Atavikas). 

Anoka’s for£[on policy 

The foreign policy of A^oka was based not merely on the negative 
principle of no-war * declarations with all kingdoms within and out¬ 
side India, but rather on the positive principle of promoting the wel¬ 
fare of the peoples of the whole world, Indian embassies abroad were 
expected to encourage non-injury to all beings, self-control, equable 
conduct and gendencss. In all border kingdoms, hospitals for men 
as well as animals were established, medicinal herbs were planted 
as well as imported. Wells and shady trees by roadsides were 
proii'idcd. Thus instead of territorial expansion and material gain, 
propagation of ‘Dharma ’ and increasing international amity and 
welfare became the dominant motives of his foreign policy in the case 
of all bordering kingdoms and beyond, including Ceylon and the 
kingdoms of Antiochos II Theos of Syria, Ptolemy H Phtladclphos 
of Egypt, Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia, Magas of Cyrenc and 
Alexander of Epirus. Both DipovantlS and Afakdtiamia clearly state 
that Asoka and Dcvanariipiya Tissa of Ceylon were great friends for 
a long time before Mahcndra, son of Asoka, went on a Buddhist 
mission there :—‘For the two monarchs, Devanampiya Tissa and 
Dhammafoka already had been friends a long time, though they 
have nev^er seen each other. The king of Ceylon sent four envoys, 
including his nephew, and many retainers with costly presents to 
A£oka. He gladly accepted these anti sent in return numerous gifts, 
of every kind, Including a young maiden, w-ith the message that he 
had accepted Buddhism and that the king of Ceylon should also 
take refuge in Buddha, These cplgraphic references to official 
embassies in Cc>'lon are corroborated by Ceylonese chronicles. But 
as there is no reference to Aioka'sofficial missions to the five Hellenic 
kingdoms of Syria, Egypt, Maecdon, Epirus and Cyrenc in the 
history of Buddhist missions, some scholars like Rhys Davids have 
doubts as to the veracity of the Aiokan edict. According to Rhys 
Datids, there arc no grounds for believing that Aioka sent missions 
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to tlicsc lands^ and tliat it is imprabablc that the HeUeitic peoples 
accepted Buddhism at the btjhest of the ‘Barbarian’ emperor of 
India. Rhys Davids dismisses the declaration of Aioka regarding 
ihc success of his religious propaganda in the five Hellenic kingdoms 
as ‘mere royal rodomontade’. But this may be a hasty judgement. 
We know that the Selcucid monarchy of Syria, and Ptolemaic Egjpt, 
had diplomatic relations with India at the time of Chandragupta 
Mamy-a and Biudiisara. There is nothing extraordinary in Indian 
official missions being established in Hellenic kingdoms. It was 
natural that Aioka, after his own change of heart owing to the 
Kalinga war, should have directed his ofEcers in die empire and 
abroad to take up the propagation ofDharmaand sen-ice to all living 
beings as their prime duty. We must not imagine that the ancient 
cultured Greeks were impervious to the finer dements in Indian 
culture. Moreover, the Dharma that Aioka advocated was not 
sectarian or ritualistic in character. It was just a way of life based 
on moral and ethical principles which would alw'ays be respected 
by all peoples at all times. 

The Kalinga war did not only revolutionize the foreign policy of 
.fMoka but also deeply affected his internal policy. It transformctl 
his cn^dre personality and perspective. Originally he was a believer 
in Brahmanism and used to make lavish gifts to that religion. But 
after the Kaliijga war, nine years after his coronation, he became a 
convert to Buddhism. It appealed to him most as a soothing balm 
for his anguished soul. He then paid a visit to Sambodhi [Bodh Gaya) 
and introduced ‘dharma-yatras* in place of ‘ vihara-yatras ’ which 
involved hunting and other sports. In the twelfth year of his reign 
he visited Lumbini village, the birthplace of Buddha, and offered 
worship there. He lived with the Sangha {Buddhist Sangha) for 
more tlian a year and began to exert himself zealously for the 
propagation of Dharma. The Bhabru edict opens with a declaration 
of faith in Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. His interest in the welfare 
of Buddhist Saiigha is clear from the fact that he declared in tlic 
Sarnath Pillar inscription that whoever broke die Sangha ivould 
be punished and expeUed. Buddhist tradition is of an unanimous 
opinion that Aioka was com-erted to Buddliism and that fic visited 
Buddhist holy places. Hebuiltft4,000stupas and viharas throughout 
J^budvipa (India), including tlic Ajokairama at Fataliputra. 
He convened the Third Buddhist Council, under tlic presidentship 
of Moggaliputta li^a at Fataliputra, to end the confusion in the 
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SatighA caused by many Iicrcsjcs. The Council expelled foUouers 
of die fake doctrine :md firmly cstablklied 'Theravada% Moggali- 
putta Tissa set forth the treatise belonging to ‘Abludhamina* which 
is called K^lhaiathti^ Thus the unity of the Church was established 
and Va similar punishmenti a similar destruction of an opposite 
doctrine never occurred.' To propagate Buddliism, Moggaliputta 
Tissa sent missions under capable leaders to different pam of the 
country' from Pataliputra. Of course^ these missions must have been 
patronized by Asoka and made possible by his la^nsb gifts to the 
Sangha; but these were purely religious missions organized by the 
religious body^ and not ofheiaL or royal missions. 

propagation op buddhism 

Aloka had turnc<l Biiddlust no doubts but he was not so much 
concerned >vith the sectarian form of Buddhism as with its inspiring 
humane spirit. The principles vA^iich he propagated through his 
edicts for the acceptance of the people and his officers do not even 
mention the Four Noble Truths^ the Middle Path and Nirvana^ 
the most imporlatit Buddhist articles of faith. ASoka was in fact 
more profoundly touched and impressed by the robust optimism of 
Buddha that each man had the key to his own salvatiorij and 
that key wm the ethical life and the freedom from desire. The 
^Dhamia ^ that ASoka preached called upon p>eoplc to lead a Vright- 
cous life** This would easure material prosperity as well as heaven. 
The contents of ^\ioka"a Dharma w^rc : — (<a) proper respect to 
parents^ teachers and elders; (b) proper treatment of slaves and ser¬ 
vants by masters; (c) Ubcrallty to friends^ companions and relations; 
(rf) gcncrosiiy tow'ards Brahmanas and Sramanas; (^) promotion of 
the essential elements of all religions and mutual religious under¬ 
standing; (/} non-injur>^ to living beinp; and (g) moderation in 
income and expenditure* Eschew violence^ cruelty^ anger^ pride and 
jealousy which are obstacles in the way of a righteous life^ was his 
exhortation* The people were asked to develop virtues like kindnessj 
truthfulness, liberality and purity. Thus Aioka^s Dharma sought 
to make cver>™c virtuous and to usher in an era of family integra- 
tion, social and economic co-operadon, mutual understanding 
between different groupSj peace among religions^ and international 
fellow'-feeling among nations. It is immaterial whether diis Dharma 
is called *Rajadharma* or 'Buddhism' or ^Sanatana Dharma \ It 
is a religion which h non-dogmaiic and non-sectarian. AJokaj^ the 
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greai Immaiiist, genuinvly in teres led in the total welfare of all, 
naturally drew immensely upon the pragmatic and rational Svay’ 
shown bs' Buddha. 

A^oka says that , for many huntlreds of years such abuses as the 
slaughter of animals, unseemly behaviour to relatives. Brahman as 
and Sramaijas, disobedience to parents and the aged, and condem¬ 
nation of other religions, had been increasing. Aiokn saw in this a 
grave peril to the individual and to society. He decided to re¬ 
establish respect for fundamental, moral and social virtues and values. 
He himself led a highly righteous life. He gave up his pleasure toum. 
He believed in mass contact — 'in meeting personally people of the 
country'sidc fjanapadasya janasya darianam). He gave gifts to 
Brahman as as well as Sramartns. His solicitude for members of his 
own family, his brothers, sisters, servants and harem was expressed in 
concrete terms. The slaughter of animals and birds in the royal kit¬ 
chens was at first reduced to a minimuni of two peacocks and adeer, 
but later even this was stopped. He looked upon his subjects as his 
children and showed humane kindneia towards the aged, the sick, the 
helpless and even towards prisoners condemned to death or long¬ 
term imprisonment. He was the hardest-worked man in the country, 
ready to receive persons who came for state business practically at 
all times and at all places. Thus Aioka himself followed the Dharma 
which he wanted people to follow. ‘He did not apply to others any 
precept which he ^vould not apply to himself. Thus he tried to stand 
as a living example of virtue to his own oiricers and subjects’ 
(Barua). 

For the propagation of Dharma, Asokti engraved its principles on 
rocks and pillars distributed throughout his dominion. He decided to 
uscstate machinery too for the purpose ofprDpaga ting Dharma among 
the people. The Mahtriparishad was to inculcate the spirit of Dharma 
in subordinate officers like the Yuktas. These, together with the Raju- 
kas, and Pradeiikas, were to take up the propagation of Dhartiia 
as an additional duty while on tour on state business. A special class 
of officers, the Dharma-mahamatras were created to devote them¬ 
selves exclusively to the promotion of Dharma. The slaughter of 
animats for religious sacrifices W'as prohibited and all such socio- 
rcligious gatherings where meat-eating and other indulgences were 
rampant, were banned. The killing of animaLs and birds was strictly 
regulated and certain species were not to be killed at all. Certain 
unreasonable ceremonies (mahgalas) based on superstitious beliefs, 
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generally practised by women during sickness, marriage, birth of 
sonsp and on journeywere discouraged- In their place/Dharma- 
mangala" consisting of seemly behaviour tow^ards the ser\^arit and 
menial classes, reverence towards preceptors, compassion for 
animals and liberality to Brahma^ias and Sramauas were com¬ 
mended as highly meritorious. In order to encourage people’s 
faith in following Dharnia, Asoka organized many shows in which 
representations of heavenly bliss were shown to the people to impress 
on them the rewards which they would enjoy by following 
Dharma, 

Aioka laid the greatest stress on mutual rinspect among all religious 
seels. This was very necessary in a land of diverse religions and sccis, 
if a peaceful aimospherc for the growth of the moral and material 
happiness of the people was to be maintained. ASoka proclaimed 
Lhat no one should abuse or condemn the religion of others for the 
simple reason Uiat the essence of all religions was the same. He 
emphasized the essence and not the forms of reUgionj w'hich may¬ 
be different* He declared the great truth that, ‘ one who honours his 
ow n faith and condemns another's through attachment to his own, 
and in order to give greater Importance to his ovvti faithj in reality 
by so doingj injures more assuredly his own faith*' On the other 
hand, he said, ‘other faiths should be honoured on this and that 
occasion* By doing so, one promotes one^s own faith and benefits 
another's faith as well/ Tlius, mutual respect for another's faith was 
to be an integral part of every religion. He w+anted everyone to 
realize that one's faith in one's owm Dharma should induce one to 
respect others^ Dharma as well* He laid the greatest stress on ® Sama- 
vaya*, concord^ in everything. j\sa practical administratorj he had 
realized that the greatest danger to religious peace and understanding 
was a loose tongue* Therefore he called upon members of diflcrcnt 
faiths to exercise restraint In speech concerning religious matters* 
He also recommended inter-religious and intcr-scctariati confer¬ 
ences w'hcrc people of different faiths would Icam about one 
another’s Dharma. People were advised to study the texts of dif-^ 
ferent religions, which would bring home to them die essential unity 
of all religions, and ^vould make them appreciate other religions. 
For the groTiVth of harmony and mutual appreciation among all 
sects, Asoka employed Dharma-mahairntras, SuperintendenLs of 
Women’s Apartments (Scriyadhyaksha-mahanixttras), and Superin¬ 
tendents of Ranches (\Taja bhaumikas) and other ofTicials. ft is 
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noteworthy that Asoka apprcdatcd the importance of such work 
being done by w'omenj who are by nature of a peaceful disposition 
and are able to biflticnce generations of men as mothers^ wives and 
sisters. He also proclaimed that followers of all sects may dwell in 
all places without distinction. Asoka w^as largely satisfied by tlie 
success of his efforts. Apart from success^ iJie eftbrts themselves 
will ever remain an inspiring monument to the noble cause of the 
religion of humanity. 

asoka's place ek history 

Aioka occupies a unique place in the amvils of recorded historv^ 
Among kings and conquerors^ his is the solitary^ eitample of the giving 
up of the policy of aggressive militarism in the \vakc of a reso.unding 
\^cto^).^ By devoting himself to the organizadon of all the resources 
of the State for the promotion of die welfare of liumanityj Aioka 
set an ideal for posterity to follows His emphasis on the oneness 
of essence in all religions and common principles of ethical 
conduct^ together Avith his constant cfTorts to bring about religious 
harmony and understanding between followers of differeni faitli^ 
has even today an irresistible appeal. His place in Buddhism is 
second only to that ofBuddhap Under hisactivc patronage^ Buddhism 
spread not only throughout India but to Ceylon, Nepab Burma, 
W^esl Asia and probably to Khotaiij in Central Asia^ In his adminis¬ 
tration, he introduced a positive humane dement and inspired the 
bureaucracy with the noble mission of devoted service to the people 
at large. The monuments of Aioka —the free standing pillars^ with 
characteristic lustrous Maury^an polish—will ever remain glorious 
examph'^s not only of good Indian art but also of his efforts for llie 
propagation of Dharma. Last but not Icastj Aioka stands pre-eminent 
as the prophet of true internationalism based on Law^ lovCj mutual 
self-respect and understanding. 

t-ATEK ^tAURYAS AND THE DECLENE OE THE EXIplRE 

The history of the Maury as after the death of Aioka is not dearly 
known. Pa uranic, Buddhist and Jaina sources give their owm versions 
about the successors of Aioka. The Kashmiri historian Kalhaip 
and die Tibetan scholar Ta ran at ha Imve different talcs to tell. 
It appears that Aioka had many sonsj some of whom carv'cd out for 
thcmselvra independent kingdoms like Virasena m Gandliara and 
Jalauka irt Kashmir. In Pataliputra, Aioka was succeeded by his 
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^andsons Daiaratha and Sampratj. Oaiaratlia dedicated caves to the 
Ajlvika^ on Nagaijuai (Barabar) bills near Gaya, Samprati was a 
JainawhodidalotfiDr the spread orjainUm* The next important ting 
was Sabinka who was probably a brother of Samprati. He was a 
bad soul and a lover of intrigues (dushtatma and priyavigrah). In 
the name ofrcUgionj he followed an irreligious policy of spreading 
Jainism even by force. Such a rule must have caused wide dissatis- 
factiom The Maury a dynasty was further discredited by ilieBactrian- 
Greek invasion of Madhyadesa and Magadha. Ultimately the 
commandcr-in-chief of the Mauryan army^ Pushy ami tra^ assassinated 
Brihadratba, the last Mauiyan king, and thus ended the rule of the 
Maury as in 1 B 5 B,c, 

What were the causes of the downfall of the Maur>'^an empire? 
Some scholars have hdd the religious and ethical policy of Aioka 
responsible* According to them^ his efforts to spread Buddhism^ his 
order banning animal sacrifices^ the usurpation of the Brahmaijas’ 
functions by Dharma-maliamaUas and the abolition of the 
privileges of the priesdy class^ alienated the Bnlhrmnas, They 
conspired to end tliis dynasty whose rulers were patrons ofBuddhismj 
Jainism and other heretical sects. The leader of the conspiracy was 
the Brrihmaua Pushy ami tra Sunga who staged a coup d'etat. But 
this view docs not appear to be plausible because Aioka liad done 
nothing against the Brahmanas as a ctas 5 ; as a matter of fact^ he 
always showed favour to Brahmanas and other heretical sects. 
In his edicts he mentions Brahmarias first and then others. The ban 
on animal sacrifice was not agaiiist the spirit of Upanisbadic teaching 
and there were no definite judicial privileges for the priestly 
caste. The Dharma-mahamStras were not recruited fi-om amongst 
the non-Brahmaiiias alone. They were employed from among the 
Brahmanas also and they often advised different sections of the 
people to show liberality towards the Bradnnanas, It is difficult to 
believe that tliere was anything in the policy of ilioka to cause 
resentment among the Brahmanas as a class* 

Asoka, most certainly followed a policy of international peace and 
no-war and exhorted his sons and grandsons to do the same.But there 
is no evidence to show that he demobilized the army and neglected 
its training and recruitment* A period of peace is not necessarily 
a period of militaiy^ weakness. It must be remembered tliat the 
dynasty continued to rule for more than 50 years after die death of 
Aioka. This is liardly explainable if we believe that there iras gross 
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military neglect aa a result of his pacific policy. As a matter of fact^ 
even if Aioka and his successors had followed a continuous ex¬ 
pansion policy, the empire may ha\T disintegrated as did the empires 
of the Guptas, the TurkenAfghan, and the hfogJials, ^Vhai is really 
very' astonishiiig is that in those days of diflieult communication, 
the Mauryan empire continued for more than 125 years! 

The dismemberment of the Maury an empire can be better ex¬ 
plained by the interplay of natural forces* The history' of India dow'n 
to the establishment of British rule in the middle of the 19 th century, 
bears witness to the alternate success of integrating and disintegrat¬ 
ing forces. The vastness of the empire, coupled with undeveloped 
communications^ made it impossible for the central authority to 
maintain its hold throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
1 he spirit of regionalUm was bound to raise its ugly head and central 
control could not always be elTective* During the Maury^an period, 
there w^ere many provincial rebellions mainly against the misrule 
of provincial ministers and officers. Asoka himselj; as a prince, had 
to deal with a rebellion in the province of Gandhara. M an emperor 
he was not happy with the state of affairs in the newly conquered 
province of Kalinga. He rebuked the ufTicers for maladministration 
and miscarriage of justice and threatened to send imperial Maha- 
mairas e%'ery five years for supervision and inspeciion+ fie asked 
the viceroys of Ujjain and ritxila to send Mahamatras on tour every^ 
three years to see that the people in thdr territories were not harassed. 

It has already been seen that the worst enemies of ruling dynas^ 
ties have been the royal princes themselves, lake crabs they have a 
tcndeucy to eat their own begetter. The royal princes were appointed 
viceroys, and one of them^ probably the eldest, became the Yuva- 
raja or heir-apparent. Some oi' the royal princes posted in dbtant 
provinces as governors, tried to carve for themselves an indepen¬ 
dent principality as soon as they found a weak king on the dirone, 
Ihc history^ of the lurko-Afghan and Moghal dynasties Js w'cll 
known. We know that Jalauka, a son of Asoka, declared himself 
indepcndeiu king of Kashmir, not long after his fatlicris death. 
\ Irasena, another son or grandson oj' Aioka, announced himself 
as an independent ruler in Gindhara. According to Bivydiadmaj th^ 
\ uvaraja of A^oka conspirvd with the Clhanccllor Radhagupta 
against the king. No wonder that the ilauiyan empire immediately 
after the death of ^yoka began to disintegnuc and the initiative 
to be taken by v^ain and ambitious royal princes. 
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Chandragupta and Aioka had kept miimicrs and high officers 
under check and c^ose inspcctioa, but under their weak successors 
these oflfcers who were ambitious began to usurp real povver 
from weaker hands. The quick succession of eight or ten rulers 
within a short space of fifty years further enhanced the power of 
e.'cperienccd ministers and high officers, fliis inevitably brought 
into play rivalrj.^ for pH:jwcr bchvecn ambitious officerSj who began 
to form their oun groups. We know that during the last years of 
Mauryan rule, there were factions in the capital, one kd by 
PushyamLitra, the Commandcr-in-Cluef of the army^ and the other by 
the Minister; the fornier managed to make his son \"kcroy of \'idiia 
while the latter gave his son-in-Iaw the governorship of V'idarbha. 
U appears tliat Pushyamitra fiuiiga finally imprisoned the Minister 
and Ltieii feeling safe, staged a eoup There is strong suspicion 

that the later Mauryan kings had lost touch with the army; other¬ 
wise, Pushy ami I ra ^uhga could not have killed king Brihadrathaj 
4 is the story goes, in front of the army on parade. 

During this period of iniernal weakness, foreigners w'cre only too 
ready to fish in troubled waters. Aniiochus III of Syria had crossed 
the Hinduku.sh in 206 ex. and received presents from Subhaga- 
sena, the king of Gandhara. India appears to have lost territories 
west of the Indus soon alter to theBactriaii king, EuthydemoSj whe^c 
son Demcirios invaded India and occupied Sakala or Sialkot; which 
he named after his father. He marched into llic heart of the country, 
invaded Panthala, Sake La and Mathura and even reached Pa tali- 
putra^ This Bactrian-Greek invasion under Demetrios took place 
soon after the reign of Sahiuka. From die Vuga Pur ana section of 
Gaya Smuhita, probably a work of the first century' BX., wx learn 
that Pataliputra was bc^sieged and a big batLk fought in which 
weapons of siege, such as engines or trunks of trees on wheeb were 
XLsed to break through the mud fortifications of the city. The Greek 
writer Apollodorusj as quoted by Strabo says that^ ^those who came 
after Alc:tander advanced beyond the Hypanics (Beas) to the Ganges 
and Pataliputra/ According to Taru, DcmeirIos*s invasion and 
conquest of India must have taken place after 187 b.c* If we place 
diis event earlier, then either the inv^a$ion of Demetrios should be 
placed earlier in 190 u.c. or the c&up d'etat of Pushyumitra placed 
later than 187 b.g., say in l8o px. This disintegration of the 
Mauryan empire was hastened by foreign invasion and Pushyamitra 
gave it die finishing stroke. Recent archarologkal excavations at 
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Kumhr^ have shown that the Maury an pillared hall containing 
characteristic Suhga sculptures and pottcryj w'as broken and set on 
fire before the Suhga period is reached, This tends to corro¬ 
borate the aecount of the Yuga Furana of the great battle fought 
in the city against Greeks ^vho might have destroyed Maurv'an 
buildings and monuments. 

ft may thus be concluded that external and internal causes, 
rather than the pacifist policy of Aioka, brought about die final 
disintegration of the Maurj'an empire, 

T HE ^unoas 
185 —75b. c. 

The Maury an Commander-in-Chicf Pushy ami tra founded the 
Suhga dynasty. Very soon after seizing the throne, Pushyamitra 
performed the horsc-sacrifice at which Patahjali, the author of 
the Maliabhdsl^ii is believed to have acted as a priest. The latter 
remembered the Yavana [Greek) attack on Saketa (Ayodtiya) 
and Madhy.aiiiika (near modern Cliitto) as recent events, Pushya- 
mitra’s rule over Saketa is proved by theAyodhya Inscription. Tlie 
Bactrian Greeks had retreated from Madhyadesa because of the 
outbreak of civil war in their homeland. The Suhga authority over 
Madhyadcia was then csublishcd. Eastern Malwa ivith its capiLil 
at Vidiia was under the Suhgas tvitli Agniinitra as Viceroy, Yajha- 
sena, partisan of tlie Mauryan Sachiva, was hostile to the Sungas, 
and war broke out between Vidlia and Vidarbha, Ultimately the 
kingdom of Vidarbha was divided between Agniraitra’s prot^gi, 
Madhavasena, and Yajhasena, the latter acknowledging Suhga 
suzerainty. The doniinion of Pushyamitra now extended lo the 
river Narmada. 

Pushyamitra came into conflict with the Greeks again. We know 
firom the drama MSlasiksgDimilTani that V^asumitra, the grandson of 
Pushyamitra, defeated a Greek army on the southern bank of the 
Sindhu, though the exact location of the place is not known. Pushya- 
mitra invaded 3akaia, the capital of the Bactrian Greeks. He is 
said to have met his death at the hands ol a Yaksha, who may have 
been a Bactrian Greek, boon Sakaia was reoccupicd by Menander, 
a younger contemporary of Pushyamitra Suhga. 

The reign of Pushyamitra Suhga is significant. He performed 
two Aivamedha sacrifices, flus Vedie sacrifice was in abeyance 
and tilerc is no relerencc lo such a sacrifice in Bihar since the 
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bcptmiog of the Buddhist era, But though Pushyamiira Sunga was 
a believer in Vedic Brahmanism, there is no compelling evidence 
to dub him as a persecutor of Buddliism. Buddhist literal are of a 
later period certainly regards him as a great enemy of Buddhism but 
this was probably because he had overthrown llie Mauryan dynasty 
and had revived Vedic sacri^ces. TIic story of Pushyamitra’s 
unsuccessful attempt to destroy the Kukkuta-arama Monastery at 
Pa^aliputra is hardly credible as evidence of tiie policy of persecu¬ 
tion of B uddhists by Pushyami tra, because we know that the famous 
Buddhist stupas of Bharhut and Sahchi with their typical railings 
were erected during his reign, 

Fushyamiira was succeeded by his son Agidmitra. According to 
the Purapas, he was followed by eight other kings namely Sugestha, 
Va(Sumitra), Odraka, Pulindaka, Ghosh a, Vajramitra, Bhaga- 
(vata) and Dev^abhutt. Copper coins of one Agnimitra have been 
found in Ahichhatra (Panchala), Coins of Dhruva-Mitra Suiya- 
MLtra, Phalguni Mitraj Bhanu-Mitra, Bhadraghosha, Bhumirnitra, 
Jayamitra and Indta-Milia are found among the groups of the 
Panchala series. Bhadraghosha has been identified by some scholars 
witli the 7th Sunga king, Ghosha. But as a matter of fact, except 
Agnimitra none of the Panchala Mitra kings are common to the 
Faura^c List of the Sudgas. indramitra the Panchala, may or may 
not be the Raja Indragnimitra of Bodh Gaya railing inscriptions; 
but it is not necessary that he should have ruled over Magadlia. 
Kings of difTcrent regions are known to have made religious endow¬ 
ments of buildings and other things bcy'ond the borders of their 
kingdom. The Panchala group of rulers should be regarded as a 
local dynasty not necessarily connected with the Sudgas. The same 
may be said of the Mitra kings whose coins arc found in Ayodhya, 
Mathura and Kaiidambi. At any rate, their connexion with the 
Sunga dynasty of Magadha and Vidi^a is extremely uncertain. I he 
ninth ^uiiga king Bhagavata (according to some, the fifth king 
Odraka), received the Greek ambassador Heliodoros from the 
court of .Antialcides of Taxila. The last Sudgaking, Devabhud, was 
murdered by the Brahman a minister Vasude^'a Kanva in#. 75-72 b.c. 
Thereafter Sunga pow'Cr continued in some pockets, 

The Kanvas 

75 — 3 0 E. c, 

U'he Puranas assign a reign of 45 years to the Kanvas, die founder 
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Vasudcx'a being given S years. The Kinva rule in Magadhsi was 
not peaceful. It was cither in the reign of Vasudeva or his son Bhumi- 
mi tra that Khar a vela, king of Kalihga, invaded XLigadha twice. 
It appears that Kharavela had come to the throne of KaUnga 3D0 
years after Nandaraja in about 70 b.c. In the eighth year of his 
reign, he stormed (Jorathagiri (Barabar hills near Gaya) and pul 
heavy pressure on the people of Rajgriha. In ilic twelfth year, 
he again invaded Magadha, terrorized the ] 3 Cople of Magadha and 
Ahga (East Bihar) and compelled Bahasatimita to bow down at his 
feet. Bahasatimita was probably a local ruler, who might have 
reprcscnietl the remnant of the Sunga power In Magadha. 
Many scholars led by Jayaswal have identified Baliapatimitum or 
Bahasatlmitam in the Hathiguinplta inscription of Kharavela, 
sv'ith Pushyamitra Sunga, the king defeated by Kharavda. Tlie 
idcndficatiun cannot stand critical scrutiny. Moreover scholar's like 
R.G.Majumdar and Dr Allen have doubted the existence of such a 
svord as Bahapatimitam in the inscription at all. The Kanva dynasty 
came to an end in about 30 a.c. 

The political lirstory of Bihar from the: end of thcKiiiiva dynasty 
lo the rUc of the Gup la dynasty is very'obscure. Though the Puraijas 
clearly say that the Andhras would overthrow the Kanva and what¬ 
ever remained of the Suiiga power, there is no evidence at all to 
suggest that the Aiftdhras or the Salavahanas c\'er ruled over Magadha, 
IjOCal rulers appear to have exercised authority here aud there. 
Kings Indragnimitra and Brahmamitra of the Bodh Gaya railing 
inscriptions may be placed in this region though their identification 
with indramitra and Brahmamitra, who issued coins, ]$ very 
uncertain. 


The Kush anas 

Towards die end of the 1st century a.d., Bihar experienced the 
Kushana thrust. The refcroicc to the Saka rulers of the Madhyadesa 
in the Gargi Sam/iita may be about some of the .^aka-Kushana govern¬ 
ors of Madhyadeia. Though there is epigraphic evidence to suggest 
that eastern India up to Varanasi was under die Kushanas by the 
third year of Kaniska’s reign and was governed by Mahakshatrapa 
Kharapaltana and Kshatrapa Vaiiashpara, there is no positive 
evidence of the Kushana conquest of Magadha, in spite of strong 
suspicions in that direction. Chinese and Tibetan legends attribute 
to Kaniska the conquest of Saketa and Patalipuir.a and mention 
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Lh^lLt .^flviighosha w*i 3 liikciQ avv'^y from Patalipulra by KaLiiiska^ 
A ho^ird ot’Kushana coins from the time ofVVcma Kndphkes II to 
Va$udeva has been found ai Buxaf, A coin of Hinvisbka was found 
near Vaj rasana in Bodh Gaya by Cuaningham. Kush an a coins have 
been found in Vaiia!!, Kumhrar in the year 1956 in Patna ex¬ 
cavations. Kush ana coins have been found in some districts of Bengal 
as vs^cl!. 11 is true that coins arc very handy and do not necessarily prove 
that the region In which they arc found was under those particular 
rulers. Yet a big hoards consisting say of cheap copper coins as in 
the Huxar hoards would suggest that those coins were current and in 
circulation. In recent excavations in KiimJirar, a large number of 
terra-cotias in Mathnra-rcd sandstone and with characteristic 
Kushana fcaEurcs and dress has been found. All these certainly 
suggest^ though they do not prove^ the Kushana occupation of 
Bihar. 

But Kushana rule was short-livedj and when the Nagu$^ Kulindasj 
Yaudheyas and others began their war of liberation against Kushana 
rule, Biliar could hardly remain a Kushana province for long. But 
what dynasties were ruling in Bihar at that time is anybody s 
The Lichchhavis appear to have re-emerged as a political power in the 
region. From the Nepalese inscription of Jayadeva II century 
A^D.)i it appears that his ancestor Supushpa Lichchliavi, the 23rd 
predecessor of Jayadeva I (a.o. SSQ-SSS), was born at Pushpapura 
I Pataliputra). Supnshpa may be placed in the first century a.d- at 
the latest. Of course, it docs not prove Lichchhavi rule over Patall- 
putra but shows its connexion witli the city. In Magadha^ Jayaswal 
places a Kota dynasty which he identifies with the Magadha-Kula 
of tite AaajTiwii AMtftJitcrfdrama. But this theory^ is based on vcr>' 
meagre evidence. The Magadlia^Kula is never mentioned as the Kota 
d^Tiasiy in the drama and the historicity anti the date of the play are 
matters of controversy among scholars. The possibility of the rule 
of the Maukharis cannot be rejected outright. They appear to have 
been an important people here even before the Christian era. A 
seal of the Maukharis in early Brahmi script was found near 
Gorathagiri (Barabar hills);, and local Mankhari dynasties appear to 
have been ruling in tliJs region^ though much later. 

However^ the veil of ohUvion is lifted only after the ascendancy 
of the Gupta dynasty by the beginnmg of the 4tb century a.o- 
when King Chandragnpta I assumed the imperial title m A-U. 
319^320, 
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Mauryan Apministratiqn 
The main sources for the study of the Mauryan administration arc 
(a) the accounts ofthe con temporary'Greek ambassador. Megasthencs, 
and other classical scholars, (b) K.audlya*s Afthaidslra, and (c) the 
inscriptions of Aioka. Megasthencs’s book ‘Indica* is lost but a few 
fragments of it have been preserv'ed in quotations in die writings of 
later classical scholars. Strabo, Arrian, Ktests have largely drawn on 
die account of Megasthenes. Though his account is valuable as a 
contemporary document, the Greek ambassador does not appear 
to have possessed sound critical sense and was naturally interpreting 
Indian ideas and institutions to Greeks in a Greek background and 
thus may have lost sight of the spirit and form of Indian political and 
social organizations. This makes hb account largely superficial and 
inaccurate. Scholars have debated the age anti authenticity of 
Kauiilya’s Arthaidstra', but no argument for placing it much later 
than the Maiiiyan period b convincing enough to reject the unani¬ 
mous and persistent Indian tradition that Kaud^yn had helped 
Chandragupta’s rise to power and had written a book on polity for 
hb dbciplc’s guidance. The socio-rcligious background and data of the 
Art/iaidstra certainly point to a date earlier than Manasjfiriti. The 
references to Vcdic gods and social customs such as Icviratc fniyoga) 
and widow rc-marriage arc significant. W^chavc accepted Kaudlya’s 
Arlhaidstra as by and large an anthoritativc source for the study of 
Mauryan polity, though there may hac-c been some interpolations 
here and there. The inscriptions of Aioka throw considerable light 
on the spirit and the idcab of Mauryan administration and on 
die administrative reforms introduced by him. 

THE KINO ANO HIS MINISTERS 

Tlic king was not only the formal head of the empire but the actual 
directing hcadof the government. Kautilya has described the following 
as the seven essential elements of a sovereign kingdom: the king, the 
minister, the country, the fort, the treasury-, the army and the friend. 
The king here heads the list, because the progress or downfall of other 
elements depends upon the king. The supreme importance of theking 
in the body-politic was recognized because he 'supplied the motive- 
power to the whole system The proper enforcement of' Varnai rama 
Dharma’ the basis of the socio-rcligious order, depended on theking. 
The maintenance of law and order and the prevention of anarchy 
was the king’s rcspoimbility. Naturally, therefore, during the 
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Mauryan period there was not only sm enormous increase of royal 
poivcrj but it was highly eulogized. The king appointed ministers 
iind other ofiicials and kept himself informed of all affairs through 
confidential spi«. The ‘overecers* or spies were so numerous that 
Mcgasthcncs mentioned them as a distinct cli«3 of ciUzens, The king 
gave particular attention to the tvorship of the gods and the activities 
of hcrctic^j Brahtna^as learned in the Vedas, ofcattlc, of sacred places, 
of minors, of the aged, the afflicted, the helpless and of women. The 
king kept under his owm control the finaoec, the army, the conduct 
of foreign policy and the planning of military moves. He was the 
fountain of justice and law. Besides setting up different grades 
and types of courts, he himself tried cases in the open court. Megas- 
ihencs informs us that for the purpose of judging eases promptly 
Cliandragupta sat sometimes the whole day in the court, even while 
his body was being massaged by four attendants. Though the 
ting was more an enforcer of law as laid down by Uic Vedas, die 
Smrid, equity and cusionij than a law-makcrj liis decisions on 
contentious points of law or on administrative regulations in various 
fields gave him quasi-lcgLslativc authoriiy as vvclL The orders of 
the king controlled the market, fixed priceSj standardized weights 
and measures, regulated working in faclories, controlled the 
activities of arlLsanSj labourers, tradersj merchants and even ascetics. 
Aioka *5 edicts even attempted to direct a citizen’s religious attitude 
luid socio-economic norms^ Thus the Mauryan king had practically 
all-embracing authority which gave monarchy a monolithic 
character. 

But the king himself was not an autocrat or a tyrant. He was given 
proper education in histor)'* religion, politics, economies, and 
military science aud practice. He was taught the supreme value 
of discipline and was exlioried to give up lustj anger^ greed, vanity, 
haughtine^ and jubilation^ This gave him control over his senses- 
Sucli a properly educated and disciplined king was hardly likely to 
play the tyrant especially when he %vas expected to live up to the high 
ideal of dedicating his life to die service of the people. Kautilya 
declared, *In the happiness of his subjects bes his happine^, in their 
iv^elTarc his welfare; %vhatcvcr pleases himself he shall not consider 
as his good but whatever pleases his subjects he shall consider as 
good.’ Chandragupta worked v^ery^ hard and followed a rigorous 
lime-table. Asoki CTcn went further and declared ihat messengers 
might report the people^s business to him at all hours and places. He 
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regarded his subjects as his children and took parental care in their 
material and spiritual welfare. This attitude towards his subjects 
was expressed not with a view to emphasise Anoka’s power over help¬ 
less subjects but to dcnionsiraic and carry out his sincere policy to 
promote the spiritual and material happiness of his people, Of course, 
the practice of this ideal imn'itnbly made Maury an monarchy an 
institution of comprehensive competence. Public opinion was never 
ignored, Kautilya clearly warns the king not to make himself 
inaccessible to his people causing thereby public disafiection. He 
cites examples of bad kings coming to grlefand emphasizes the danger 
of public fury. The improper use of royal authority to punish would 
excite fury even among hermits and ascetics, not to .speak of house¬ 
holders* The Mauryan king was not to encourage such tendencies 
as would lead him to oppress citizens and village people by levying 
heavy hnes and taxes. C.handragupta employed a large number of 
confidential spies to keep liim truthfully informed of public opinion. 
Asoka’s tours were designed for the purpose of direct contact with the 
people. He made It a rule to visit the village ciders* the natural 
leaders of public opinion there. Disloyal subjects would be prone to 
encourage foreign invasion. Therefore, for both internal and external 
safely, the Mauryan king had to see that public opinion was favour¬ 
able to himself. Regard for public opinion was then a praedcal limit¬ 
ation on the king’s absolute authority. The belief that he was by 
religion bound to rule righteously exerted a moderadng influence on 
the king. Kaudlya declared that the protection of his subjects w-ould 
lead the king to hca^^en and the ruler who ntisgo^^crnccl was answer- 
able for the sins of his subjects. He had to expiate for the unlawful 
punishment of an innocent man* Kautilya wanted the king who 
received taxes from the people to regard himself as their servant, 
living on wages like his officers. 

The provision of the Council of Ministers was a check on the risk 
of abuse of royal power. In order to carry the .Atlantean load of 
administration, the king was to employ ministers and to listen to their 
opinions. The Council of Ministers and iheMahtrii were anadvisory 
body and their opinions might or might not be acceptable to the king; 
but it was binding on the king to consult them on ‘all kinds of 
administrative rneasures’. Thus besides the king, the MantrJsand the 
Council of Ministers played an important rok in the ad minis ir a don 
of the coutitry. 

Kautilya clearly distinguishes betweeji iJic membeni of the 
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MaAtrl-parishad, the Mantris and the Prime Minister* Kaudlya was 
the Prime Minister of Chaiidragupta Maur>a, while Bindusara and 
Radhagu pta were in turn Prime Ministers of Aioka. The i nner cabinet 
of three or four members constituted the chief advisory body of the 
kingj tliough the larger body, the Mahtrl-parishadj was also often 
consulted and had to be caMcd In in emergencies. Patahjali mentions 
the Chandragupta-sabha meaning probably the Mantrl-parishad. 
Asokan inscriptions refer to the Parishad. All kinds ofadministrarivc 
measures were preceded by deliberation in a w^dl-formed council 
under an oath of secrecy. The Council deliberated over the means 
for carrying out work, for organizing men and resources for this, for 
fixing the lime and place of the oj^ccution of the work, for providing 
against danger and for ^suring the final success of the plan. Mi ulsters 
were also concerned with foreign affairs* We have already referred to 
the importance Aloka attached to discussions in thcMajVtri-parishad. 

There is a story prcscr\'ed In the later Buddhist work, Diujdoaddna^ 
which mentions that Prime Minister Radhagupta had opposed 
Aioka's policy of making enormous gifts to thcBuddliistSanghatothe 
detriment of the royal treasury and had prevailed upon the Yuvaraja 
to prevent the treasurer from making the gifts ordered by Aioka. 
He looked upon this as a violation of kingly authority- Not much 
credit can be given to this story as we know that till the end of his 
reign, A£oka maintained his unassailable authority and went on 
proclaiming edicts. At best, the story only shoivs Uie conspiracy of 
the Prime Minister with the heir-apparent against Aioka, and docs 
not prove any comtitudonal authority of the Mantri over the King 
Emperor. The Mahtri-parishad or Amat>'a'parishad continued in 
the Sunga period also, and assisted both the king and the viceroy. 
It was consulted on matters of foreign policy, as Agnimitra of Vidisa 
did, 

TUE AOMIfiTSTtlATtVE MACHINERV 

Besides the Mahtri-parishad there was a large number of superior 
and subordinate officers. The king with the Prime Minister and the 
Purohit constituted the public service commission which selected 
high officers like AmStyas and Mahamatras and placed them in 
charge of different departments, sm table to their ability and tempera¬ 
ment, after being rigorously scru tinized and tes ted. Those who pro\'ed 
to be above monetary temptations were appointed in the rei^enuc 
department. Good character, nobility of birth, loyalty to the king, 
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sharp inicilcct, good meinor>', and sound health were the basic quah- 
fica lions attested to by teach cre^ friends, respcciable persons and the 
confidential reports k spies. Officers were paid decent salaries, the 
MaAtri receiving 48,000 ‘panas’. They were also transrerred from 
place to place. Presentations were made to them by the kmg on 
occasionslikcbirths, marriages, and funerals in their family. When in 

need, the government dvihser\'aols were helped from out of the royal 

produce of forests, cattle, and fields. Specially meritorious service was 
rewarded by gifts of land and other presents. The sons and wives oi 
those who died on duty were cniitled to a subsistence, Ini ants, diseas¬ 
ed persons and aged relations of deceased employees were to be shown 
favour. Demotion and m some eases dismissal were punishments for 
incompetent officers. Misappropriation and embezzlement of govern¬ 
ment money were heavily punished. In the case of some special 
departments, officers were made to make up the loss to the stene 
exchequer if it w asdue to negligence on their part. On the whole, the 
Mauryan civil service did a fine job. Megasthencs praised tlic state 
of law and order in the kingdom, and was of opinion that the official 
cadre was held in great respect because of the high character and 
wisdom of its membera. People left their houses often unguarded and 
only petty thefts were reported in the huge camp of Chandragupta. 
Asoka called upon olficers to behave as nurses of the people, knowing 
their troubles and making sincere efforts to remove tlicm. 

The highest Mauryan civil servants were known as Amatyas or 
Mahamatras, from amongst whom were appointed councillors, heads 
of departments, judicial officera and even army officcre. For purges 
of administration, many departments under ‘adhyakshas% assisted 
by numerous subordinates, ‘yuktas’ and ‘upayuktas’, were set up 
under the central government. The revenue department was under 
Samaharta, assbted by Sthanika and Gopa, who were to maintain 
an upto-date register of the human and natural resourccsof villages 
and cities for the assessment of revenue and the plauning of the state’s 
activities. Sannidhata was the head of the department for the collec¬ 
tion of rc^'cnue while Samaharta was in charge of storing and saving 
the revenue collected. The main sources of revenue were the income 
from the crown-lands, ball and other taxes on privately cultivated 
lands, toll duties on articles for sale, income from mines, forests, trans¬ 
port, state-trading and judicial fines. In times of distress, cultivators 
were given concessions by way of remission of taxes and grants of loans 
and seeds. During national ent^rg^^ttcieSj the rates of taxes were raised. 
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loans and voluntan^ gifts were demanded from the people, the rich 
were forced to yield their accumulated riches in many wa^'S, and 
money was collected from simple god-fearing people by scuing up 
images for public worship. But it would be incorrect to regard the 
Maur^'an state as a mere tax-gathering institution. As a matter of 
factj the state spent a lot on the defence and welfare of the people. 
Revenue collectors w*erc asked to emulate the example of the gardener 
who gathered fruits only when they became ripe; ^collection of 
revetxuc or fruiis when unripe shall never be carried on l<^t their 
source may be injured causing immense trouble.^ 

THE ARMY 

Chandragupta Maurya maintaJnedabirgcarmy consisting of600,000 
infantry, 30,000 cavalry and 9,000 elephants. Mcgasihenes refers to 
'chariotry" and admiralty as wings of the army besides the transport 
and commissariat departments meant for looking after the provisions 
of die amiy* Chandragupta maintained a rcguUri well-paid, standing 
army whose soldiers had no other function except fighting and spend¬ 
ing their days in amusement and idleness in times of peace. Kautilya 
places infantry, cavalry', cTephantry and chariotry under separate 
heads of departments, who must have been assisted by subordinates* 
Megasthcncs aware of the collegiate system of administration In Greek 
states dioughi them to be difTerent committees in charge of respective 
divisions* The board for defence had thirty members and was divided 
into six committees of five members each respectively, looking after 
infantryp cavalry, * chariotry elephants, ships and transport com¬ 
missariat. Though the king often took part in wars in person, there Avas 
a Commandcr-in-Chicf of the army, ^Ve already know that Pushya- 
mitra Suhga was the Commander-in-Chief of the Mauiy^an army- 

THE IIIPERIAL CITY 

Mcgastheiics has left a very valuable account of the imperial city 
Pa|allputra and its administration. The city w^as situated on the 
confluence ol‘ the Ganga and the Son and was more than 9 miles 
in length and miles in breadth* It was shaped like a parallelo¬ 
gram and was protected by a wooden wall, remains of which have 
been found in Bulandibagh near Kumhrij. In front it had a ditch 
600 feet Avide and 45 feet deep for defence and for receiving the sew^age 
of the city. The city wall VA'as crowned with 570 towers and had 
64 gates* This was the greatest city in India. The palace in its 
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magnificence and spl cndour excelled the costly splendour of Stisa and 
the magnificcnco of Ecbatana, the pride of the Persians. The palace 
of Chandragupta abounded in parks, pasture grounds and shady 
groves in whidi domesticated peacocks and pheasants added to tlic 
charm. Remains of Maury an buUdinp, including a stone-pillared 
hall at Kumhrar and Alokan monuments at Sadargali in Patna 
city, are the only available evidence so far for confirm!og the account 
of Fa-Hien who was held spellbound at seeing the Etonc buildings 
of Aioka and took dicm to be tlie work of splriia rather than of men. 
Kautilya also describes in great detail the construction of the royal 
fortified city and palace. The palace was in the centre of the city 
and contained many chambers including underground passages 
for the security of the king and the treasury^ Apartments for differ¬ 
ent castes and professions were also marked off. 

The city according to Megasthenes was governed by a board of thirty 
menabers dmded into six committees of five each. The members of 
the first looked after affairs relating to industrial arts. Those of the 
second, attended to the entertainment of foreigners, thetr lodging, 
travel, illness and their funerals in case of death. The third body 
kept a register of blrtlxs and deaths with a view not only of levying 
taxes, but also in order that births and deaths among both high and 
low should not escape tlio cognisance of government. The fourth 
class superintended trade and commerce, taking charge of weights 
and measures and marketing conditions. The fifth class supervised 
manuractured articles and punished adulteration of goods. The 
sixUi class ^vas in charge of collecting the tilha (or other taxes) on 
the articles sold. The entire city board was collectively responsible 
for matters aficcting the general administration such as keeping 
public properties In proper repair, regulating prices, and looking 
after markets^ harbours and temples. Though Kautilya does not 
speak of a board and it^^ committees, he refers to the Nagaraka, 
assisted by otlier officers like the Sthatiika and the Gopa who was 
in charge of the city administration and who was concerned with the 
same kinds of functions as the board and its commit tees referred to by 
Megasthenes. The city appears to have been di vid cd i nto four q uar ters 
each under a Sdianika, and these were subdivided into wards consist¬ 
ing of ten to forty houses under a Gopa, The Go pa was to maintain 
a register of inhabitants of housed, their income and expenditure, 
and their occupations. For the security of the city against undesir¬ 
able visitors, the innkeepers, house-masters, vintners, artisans, and 
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mercliant^^ were to report to the city authorities about strangers who 
resided with them^ while physicians reported on those treated for 
suspicious wounds. Curfew was inaposed between the hours of late 
night and before daw^n banning tlic people from the streets; but mid- 
wiveSjdoctorSj funeral proecssionistSj and govemmenl servants on duty 
were given special peruuts. The sanitation of the city was also looked 
after* The Nagaraka or the city Mayor was required personally to 
make a daily inspection of waterreservoirsj wells and tanks in the city. 
Thromng of dirt on the street and causing mire or water to collect in 
the street were punished with fines j similarly commit ting nuisance in 
places of pilgrimage^ temples^ state buildings, except due to disease 
or mediciTie were punishable offences* The throwing of the dead 
bodies of men and animals here and there was prohibited* Special 
routes were prescribed for funeral processions to reach approved 
cremation grounds. A fire brigade service was maintained to fight 
outbreaks of fire. Vessels filled with water w"CTe kept thousands 
in a row, not only in big streets and at crossroads but also in front 
of royal buildings. Everj^ house-o^vner had to have essential equip¬ 
ment ready for fighting any outbreak of fire and every one was in duty 
bound to help in extinguish ng fire in his neighbourhood. Naturally 
dierc w-ere various restrictions in kindling fires in a city where 
wooden structures predominalcd and bright sunshine and strong 
Winds were normal. Watdimcn were appointed to guard the city 
and apprehend thieveSj robbcis and other miscreants moving about 
in a suspicious manner or during restricted hours* 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF ECONOMIC LIFE 

The Maury an government did not follow a laissez-faire policy j 
but took an acti^'o part in economic affairs and tried to control them 
substantially. Mines w^ere state property administered by govern¬ 
ment superinteadentSj and factories were set up by the government. 
Crown lands were managed by a superintendent, who, assisted by 
technical personnel and hired labourers, preserv^ed seeds, reaped the 
harvest, pro\^dod and used natural and artificial fertilisers* fhe 
supeiiniendent of w^eaving was in chaise of royal weaving establish- 
tnents and employed workers on the piece or time rate for the manufac¬ 
ture of different kind^ of cloth. Yarn was spun by women who were 
in need of employment or assistance because of family troubles. The 
sale and manufacture of liquor was a State concern and public bars 
were run by the government to serve drinks to the people in 
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comforiablc apartments under judicious res iric dons. On certain festive 
occasions^ private persons also were given licences to distil liquor. 
Forests were exploited for timbcij elephants, and the manufacture ot 
Ibresi products under government control and management. The 
manufacture of weapons of war was a state monopoly. The superinten¬ 
dent of commerce lotiked after slate-trading within and outside the 
kingdom. The royal mint was ably managed by experts. There were 
officers who measured the land and supervised irrigation faciltdes. 
Sudariana lake in Girnar in Saurashtra was constructed in the time 
of Chandragupia Maurya. 

Agriculture and rural development were given highest priority. 
The State took an active interest in the proper redistribution of 
population and in the direction of emigration. Lands were reclaimed 
and settled with hardy cultivators of the Sudra caste. New villages on 
old ruins or new sites were set up according to plan demarcated by 
natural boundaries like rivers, bridges or planted forests of useful 
trees. Those w'ho reclaimed waste lands and made tliem cultivable 
nrerc given hereditary rights of possession, while lands reclaimed by 
government efforts were settled with cultivators for one generation. 
If they did not cultivate tlic lands properly thus adversely alTccting 
the production of national wealtli, they were deprived of such lands. 
Government officers like Superintendents, Gopas, Sthanikas, Vettn- 
nary Surgeons, .'Vmbassadors and others were granted lands without 
die right ol‘ alienation. Priests and kamed Bralimanas ivcre also 
granttxl lands yielding sufficient produce and were exempted from 
taxes and fines. Thus the simple village folk were benefited by associa¬ 
ting with such experienced and useful persons. To help cultivators, 
the State provided for the breeding of good cattle and set upmarket 
towns Ibr the favourable marketing of agricultural produce. Irriga¬ 
tion facilities in the shape of wells, tanks, canals and mechanical 
devices were protided on payment of a water-tax. By supplying 
them ivith grain and cattle and by offering to purchase die produce 
left oetir after deductions for seeds and subsistence, the State encourag¬ 
ed private adventurers to colonize waste lands. In times of need, 
cultivators were supplied with grain, catde and money. Wffien new 
set dements were opened and in emergencies, a re mission of taxes was 
made. The government encouraged co-operative action in construc¬ 
tive projects by building bridges, digging cauaJs and by giving land, 
dmber and other things, I’hose villagers who did not take part 
personally in the village co-opcraiivc ventures were punished. Pasture 
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grounds on unculdvablc lands irtfcre provided for cattle. By exercising 
owncrdiip over all water cbannels, drains, irrigation ahars, the g“vcm- 
ment ensured that the loservoirs would rtinam m good order all the 
time. Government ofiiccrs measured the land of each cultivator to 
be irrigated and tlu^ also inspected, the sluices by which water 
let out from the main canals into their branches so that everyone might 
have an equal supply of it. Though cosily enterrainment companies 
or groups from outside were prevented from exploiung simple 
villagers and causing losses to men in their productive activities, the 
Slate encouraged villagers to lead a full life by otgauizing corporate 
shows and entertainments in which every villager had to take sorne 
pan and make some contribution. The result of this was that the 
\'illagcs remained the most stable units of socio-economic life, undis- 
lurbctl by poUtical convulsions and military expeditions. People 
lived in peace and plenty with the state ready to help in emergencies. 
According to Diodoros, ‘Famine has never visited India and there 
has never been a general scarcity of nourishing food. 

The Mauryan State did not neglect trade and comiAercc. 1 ratten 
were granted numerous concessions, especially foreigners. Good 
roads and an effkicut watch and ward system were assured by the 
govemmcni for goods in transit. Any loss on the way was to be 
made up by the government. Prices of articles for sale were fixed 
after considering tlic capital invested, the cost of manufacture, the 
quantity produced and the expenditure in transport and government 

dues. .Areasonablerateof profit was allowed. Market towns and trade 

routes were established and rcsiricdous on traffic were removed 
by the superintendent of commerce. The State also protected 
merchants from molestation by labourers, robbers, and government 
aerv-ants bv employing watchmen, boundary guards and couaers. 
But the Mauryan State did not give a free hand to private 
industrialists, iradcis and merchants. We have seen that State 
itself was a great industrialist for it ran many industries. Traders 
were to use standardized stamped weights and measures for 
enforcement of which the superintendent was assisted by a large st^. 
The superintendent of toll coUceted toU dues, which varied according 
to the qualitv and the quantity of articles brought into the 
for sale. He could punish those traders who tried to defraud the 
Stale of its due share and hoodwink consumers by tearing or 
counterfeiting royal scab, by substituting bad-quahty products by 
adultcraiing goods, giving short weight and other illegal act's, llie 
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superintendent o( commerce fixed the price of goods, tiie market 
hours, and the rate of pro^t. Trade in essential and precious 
commodities like vreapona, foodstuffs, gold, gems and foreign goods 
was largely restricted and brought under strict government control 
and management. 

JUSTICE 

The quality of any administration is rightly determined by the 
efficiency of its judicial system, Kautilya advises neither severe nor 
mild punishment but Just punishment. Besides the king who was the 
highest court, there "were two other types of courts set up In different 
parts of the kingdom easily accessible to the people. The Dhartna- 
s^iya court presided over by judges learned in law, dealt largely with 
civil cases arising between citizens; the Kahtaka-iodhana courts, 
comprising the PradeStamh, dealt with cases arising between the 
administration and the individual citizen, he. cases which disturbed 
the king’s peace and Involved defiatice of numerous govemiuental 
regulations. These latter courts were like police and administration 
Courts, intended not only as judicial tribunab but abo as helpers in 
the apprehension of criminals. These courts were meant to remow 
the thoms (kan|aka) in the way of the administration and in the 
normal life of citizens. Artisans, physicians, traders and merchants, who 
violated regulations and exploited people were tried and punished 
by these Kahtaka-iodhana courts. Aioka had exhibited exemplary 
concern for the proper adminbtration of justice, hfe prodairned 
a^umform judicial procedure and punishment throughout the domi- 
nion. With a view to making justice easy and prornpt he delegated 
final Judicial powers to Rajukas. He also called upon citv-magisiraies 
to see that no citizen was imprisoned without just cause. He abo 
promised to send a Mahamatra every five years to see that this order 
was carried out strictly. He empowered Dharma-raahamatras to 
protect prisoners from molestation and to order dreir release if they 
had a large family to support, or were old. It was this humane and 
compassionate aspect of judicial administration which led Aioka to 
grant tlu-ce da\^, as exclusively their own, to prisoners sentenced 
to death. Capital punishment, imprisonment, fines and the 
mutilation of limbs were the main forms of punishment. Prisoners 
were released on birthdays of the king, on the birth of a royal son, 
and^ on coronation anniversaries. In trying cases, witnesses played 
an important part and both plaintiff and defendant were given 
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sufficient time to prepare and argue their cases. Perjury was a serious 
offence. Kautilya laid great emphasis on the proper administration 
of justice and according to him, the king who administers justice in 
accordance urith Dharma, Vyavaliara, Sam^tba and Nyaya would 
be able to conquer the whole world. Naturally a judge who was not 
impartial and just and gave wrong judgements was punished and, in 
extreme cases, even dismissed. 

ADULMSTRATIS'E UNITS 

Though Mauryan administration was fairly centralized, the vast 
empire could not be governed as one unit. So the empire was 
divided into provinces with capitals under viceroys some of whom 
were royal princes. Aktka w'as a Viceroy of Ujjain and Taxila, 
the scats of the Western and Northern provinces. Saurashtra was 
anotlier province ruled by Rashtriya Pusliyagupta in die time of 
Chandragupta and by the Yarana chief, Tushaspa, during the 
reign of A^oka. Tosali (Dliauli) was the capital of tlie newly 
conquered province of Kalinga placed under the joint authority of 
Kumara and Mahamatr^. Suvaruagiri was the capital of the 
Southern province (Dakshinapatha) * These viceroys were assisted 
by councillors and ministers who sometimes oppressed the people. 
The citizens of Taxila complained to Prince Aioka^ who was 
sent by Bindusara to put dow^n their rebellion, that they did not 
oppose the king or the prince, but were against the ministers who 
insulted them* 

Another subdivision was perhaps the PradeSa equivalent to 
modem eommlssionarics, placed under the charge of PradeSikas* 
Then came the Rajukas who were subordinate to the Pradcsikas as 
is clear from the order of enumeraljon in the edicts of Asoka^ The 
Rajukas were the district ofFicers who were given wide powers, 
freedom of initiative and considerable autonomy^ They ^vere in 
charge oi‘ law and order, supervised irrigational faciliticSj coUected 
taxes and were also revenue settlement officers. They w-^ere respon* 
sible for carrying out development and welfare schemes (Sukhiyana] 
like digging w^lb, planting shady trees, constructing rcsthouses 
and water-sheds. Rajukas were also high judicial officers having 
the powder to reward or punish those who deserved eiLher^ Aioka 
made them a final authority in judging casesp Thus the Rajukas 
may be compared to the modem district magistrates or collectors 
who have many and varied functions to discharge and are responsible 
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for the overaU development of a district* As iKe Adhyakslias (super- 
intendeuts) iverc the backbone of the Mauiyiin central administra¬ 
tion in charge oFdificrcnt departments in the imperial secretariat, so 
the Rajukas were the hub of rlic administradon in the countryside, 
in charge of a manageable unit Jiihabiied by over a lac of people. 
They were responsible for the welfare of the people and were to act 
as efficient 'nurses'. The Yuklas and Upayukuas wore subordinate 
officers in both the central and local administrative units. The itn^ 
penal city together with the Eastern province (Prachya) \vii 5 governed 
directly by the king, ii 5 ;^i$tcd by the imperial secretariat and die 
town authorities. The border legions were placed under Anta-pa!as 
or Ahia-niahimatras because of their strategic importance* 

As far as the villages were concerned, there was a headman 
(gramika) helped by village ciders. The Gramika was a paid officer 
of the king, and exercised limited cxecuti%'C and judicial powers* 
He preserved pasture lands and encouraged co-operative activities 
in villages* He was responsible for the maintenance of law and order. 
If any theft was committed, hi: had to make up for the loss if the 
culprit w^as untraced. In view of the large size of the empire, the 
tradition of rural self-government and the difficulties of communicn^ 
tion, the villages continued to enjoy a degree of autonomy even in 
the centralized system of the Maur^^an government* 

A WELFARE STATE 

There h no doubt that the long arm of the cenirul government 
touched practically every aspect of life as is clear from the large 
civil service entrusted with administration. This service was not 
only engaged in maiutaimug law and order but it also administered 
and regulated economic life. j\soka went ahead and seriously took 
up the task of guiding the conduct of the citizens towards religion, 
the family, society and the king* These proclamations of piety, 
viewed from the comtitutional point of view, mark the cUmax of the 
extension of die Statens sphere of activities. But the government was 
not actually interested in augmenting its power. It was designed 
and inspired to serve the best Interests of the people* The Mauryan 
slate was a Welfare Slate which in its sincere endeavour to promote 
the total welfare of ihe people, was inevitably forced to conirol 
the total resources of the country* The identity of interests of the 
citi^ejis and the State is fundamental for a Welfare State. The nation-^ 
alization of mines, forests, and the running of State factories and 
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attricultural farms did not only increase the rer-enue of the State but 
also contributed to an increase in the welfare of citizens m many 
wavs. The rights and duties of labourers and employers were 
demarcated. Consumers were protected against CTafty traders and 
merchants, prices were fixed and sheer profiteering iiatmcis were 
curbed. The State interfered in private enterprise in order to check 
the fall in production and to safeguard the interests of consumers. 
Public utilitv works such as the construction of roads, water-reser¬ 
voirs and irrigation canals were taken up and protected. T c 
ment encouraged foreign trade in many tvav« and anticipated 
view that, a ‘proper volume of foreign trade is in the nauonal mici^ 
rather than in the interest of any particular industry. he 

regarded as one of the responsibilities of the State, (Beve g ) 
Standardization of weights and measures and their strict enforce, 
meat, together with other measures against 
revenue yielding, also contribuUng to the welfare of the 
nity. The government appears to have shouldered Ae ^ 

for the maintenance of unfortunate citizens like orphan, th^ 
aged, the infirm, the afflicted, and the helpless. The State 
provided sustenance to helpless pregnant women and also w the 
cliildrcn they gave birth to. A more comprehensive s^emc of soc 
insurance is not easily to be met with even m ™ 
idleness was not encouraged because it corrupts, aiid the ^ 

not being wanted demoralizes. Therefore the 
employed women as spinners of yam, if 
they needed help and were willing to work wnth 
of liquor manufacture and sale, and regulations 
and prostitution, besides yielding resxnue, must have “ 

restrSnt on immorality. The health of the i^oplc was 
after hv the enforcement of rules of samtauon and by punisbng 
adulteration of foodstuffs and medicines with undesirable in^d- 
ents. The phy^cians in the city and countryside were expected to 
control the spread ofdiseasc and to treat patients.^ Th^ were punish¬ 
ed, if because of tlicir neglect patients suffered death or any ^ 
limb. The govcoimcnt actively came to help and lead the peopk 
during calamities, like fire, flood, famine, and so on. ^ 

measures were enforced on citizens. Dunng large-scale dis^-ss, the 
king distributed grain out of government reserves and started public 
works, like the construcUoQ or repair of roads, «patR construcuon 
of forts. Traders, artisans, musicians, beggars, buffoons and odicr 
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idlers who were thieves in effect \v"erc retrained from defrauding 
the people. Punitive acuon vvas taken not only against umcmpulous 
tradersj but afeo against w^asliermcnj scavengers, physiciarts and 
those whOj cheated simple folk. Thus the material and moral wel¬ 
fare of the people had priority In the programme of Mauryan 
government. For enriching the life of its subjects and ensuring 
full development of tltetr personality, the government employed 
musiciamj actorSj dancers, recitersj pcrllimers, hair-dressers, mimics, 
painters, and others in cities and villages* Teachers of music and 
learned men were employed for service to tlic people. The refined 
taste ol the commonest citizens can well be imagined from tire fact 
that Kautilya asked die superintendent of a government weaving- 
factory to reward good workers with gifts of perfumes, scents and 
garlands which ivould serve as incentives to labourers^ j^\ioka was 
not satisfied ^viih only tlie PradcSikas, Rajukas and Yuktas taking 
up the promotion of Dharma among the people^ as one of dieir 
additional duties; but he created in the 13 th year of his reign a 
special class of officers known as the Dharma-mahamatrasj who 
were exclusively engaged in the i.vork of promotion of Dharma among 
all sections of the people, including even the royal family* The 
welfaiG character of the Maury an government can hardly be over- 
emphasisted* 

In order to pursue effectively the policy of promoting all-round 
weltare, the Mauiyan State had to plan its activities. Planning is 
believed to be a modern concept; but evert in those days attempts 
for the colLcction of full and up-to-date data about the whole uation^s 
human and natural resources were made by the Maury an govern¬ 
ment, as an essential prerequisite for the development of the king¬ 
dom. That special spies were sent to verify the registers of Gopas in 
villages and in city wards sho^vs the supreme importance attached 
to this w'ork. The government had, no doubt, to employ an extensive 
bureaucracy for carrying out their comprehensive programme of 
welfare, but this bureaucracy was inspir^ by the ideal of service. 
The Mauiy au Welfare State gave enough liberty in economic and 
social fields to private persons and groups; but the continuance of it 
depended on die honest discharge of their responsibility to govem- 
menl and the people. 

Indeed die welfare character of die Maury an government U 
unparalleled in ancient history. 
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RELIGION, SOCIETY AND CULTURE 
335 B.G.— 

A. Religion 

T he period between 323 B.c, and A.n. 320 specially 
fruitful from the point of view of religious development. It 
witnessed the growth of Pauraijic Hinduism from earlier 
Brahmanism, tlic rise of the thcistic movcmenis of Vaislina’^sm 

and Saivism, and the full maturity of BuddJnsm and Jaimsm, which 

in the preceding epoch had exercised only a limited influence ^ 
local sects. Even as the integration of many smaller J^apada 
States, both monarchical and republican {EUaraja md Sangha), 
had led to the foundation of a vast empire (mahalolcavijit m the 
words of A5oka), so did the coalescing and commingling of many 
of local cull, by establishing spiritual authority over vast 
of people, result in the emergence of national religious patterns that 

have persisted ever since+ ^ _ 

We clearly discern two dominant trends, one spiritual, the other 

etliical, explicit in the sweeping religious change of the Mau^a^ 
Suhga period. The spiritual factor was Bhakti and ctiucal 
attitude amongst religionists was, in the words of J^oka Samavaya. 
The miracle-worlcing power of Bhakti or unbounded ov^ o 
in the form of an Avatar (incarnation), supplied wings to the soa«ng 
spirit of each religion. Henceforth for about a imlleiijum Bhakh is 
the central theme and motive force of every religious discipline. Bodi 
metaphysical thought and external ritual conformed to ^ Chlt ol 
devotion in Brahmanism as well as m Buddhism and Jainism. 
The other distinguishing feature of the religious life of the p^jde is 
Summed up in the following words of Aioka: Siunavayo \ a a u 
(Rock Edict Xlf, Gimar). ' Concord alone is good and mentonous . 
This was the message of peace, of the spirit of understanding and 
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of tolerance for all religions. This was the outstanding feature of 
the new age and it was zealously inculcated in all the religions 
movements of the lime. 


BRAuMAtjriSM 

The majority of the people tvere worshipping ancient Vedic gods 
such as Agni, Indra^ Varupaj Rudra, Surya. Soma* PQsha, Aryama, 
Asvint, Sarasvatl, and so on. To this list new names were added, 
some of which have been given in the Arthaidstra. ‘ In the centre 
of the city, the temples of gods such as Aparajita {Durga), Aprati- 
ratha fVishiju), Jayanta (Skanda), Vaijayanta (Indra), Siva, Vaii- 
ravaija (Kubera), Ahins, and ^ri-Madtra {Sri-Lakshmi) shall be 
built/ {AtI/i. II. 4.) 

The Vcdic gods were being propitiated by means of Vajnas and 
elaborate rituals as given in the Srautasutras were being followed. 
Buddhist texts also mention some of the Vcdic sacrifices such as Aiva- 
medha and Vajapeya, as well as a class of Briihmanas called ‘ maha 
jala’, whooflicialed at these sac rifLccs, received fat fees, were proficient 
in the Vedas (vcdanamparagiih) and were highly respected. The Pali 
canon makes generous references to the ancient Rishls who Svere 
ascetics (tapaasino) and practised self-control. Their riches consisted 
not of cattle, gold or grain, but of learning and purity. They were 
nes'cr harmed, protected as they were by Dhamma. They held auster¬ 
ity, rectitude, tenderness, love and forbearance in high esteem. They 
performed sacrifices with rice and other tilings which they could 
collect by begging, and never killed cows in sacrifices.’ This ideal was 
still the living faith of the people, who were extremely devoted to 
the Rishis of olden times. Palanjali expressly mentions that Vcdic 
study was flourishing in his time. The high metaphysical traditions 
of Upanishadre times still had their adherents, and there were families 
of * sophists ’ who offered oblations (sthaltpaka) to a deity called Jna 
(knowledge) who personified the idc.!! of knowledge. We see them 
mendoned for the fii^t time in the SvtialoataTa Upanishad, Patahjali 
found the iradition still alive in his time. (JnanSni 
dpatjfanjt Bkasl^a, IV, 1. 1. ). 

A feature of religious life which was common to the followers of 
Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism w'as a greater emphasis on 
domesde ritual and ceremonies. Women were occupied in oflering 
oblations (bali) to many titulary dcides. For example, the offerings 
to Kubera were called ‘maharaj-bali'. These were cooked on the 


same hovuichold fire as that on which the daily food cooked 
and were given as much sanctity as the ‘puroda^a for vedic 
sacrifices. Bali offerings were not only made to Brnhmani^l dciura 
such as Siva. Skanda, Brahma, but to Yaksha. ^a^, Bhuia and 
others who were deities of folk religion. The household^ also offered 
oblations to a new set of time-denoting deities like Masa (month) 
and Saihvatsara (year), or seasons like vasanta (spnng), the offering 
being called ‘ Vasantikahavih’ and to constellations like Pushp, 
Tishya.andso on. The bclicfin the ‘nakshaira-dcvatas’ (gods presiding 
over constellations) wa.s a universal feature of religious life m the 
Xtaurs'a-Suhga period- Children born under parocu ^ stars sue ^ 
Pmhyadatta,Tishyadatta.andsoon were named after them, since the 
parents believed in their benign influence. The star-names of male 
Ld female donors on both Buddhist and Jama monuments ify 
to a universal custom. Names like *Tissa and Sijj a i^ere 
common, c.g. the President of dm Third Snhpn (cormed) under 
ASoka was named Tissa Mogs»lipu>la, wh.ch means Tissa son ot 
Mo^ali. 

VAISHNAVISar , ^ 

Meanwhile Brahmaijism was reorganizing itself as a thcisUc mwe- 
ment in its two main branches of Vaishnavism and Saivism. The 
Salapalha Biahmana refers to Narayana as the performer .and s«r ol 

thcSncharatraYajnasand the J 

formula of Narayana- Vishnu-Vasudeva, emphasizing their idcnmy. 
Panini (fifth century u-c.) makes definite menuon of the cult ^ 
Bhakti and refers to those who were dewte« of \ Mudma and 
Arjuna, and who were known as V^udevaka and Aqunaka. "1 

frankly accepts V^udm’a as the name of a iv’inity, , , 

generaUy agree as to the accuracy of this idcntificatiou aud that the 
Bhagavata cult dates from about 500 b.g. This 

cult which grew up in the neighbourhood of Mathura. The J^tddr . 
a commentary on the Suttanipata, emphasizes its cult-character when 
it refers to V^udcva-vatlka and Baladcva-vapka, uc. those 
obscn,-cd the * vow ’ of the two divi iutics, Vasudeva and Baladcva. 1 he 
Bhagavata religion was already a force during the aurya- uuga 
epoch. Megasthenes, who lived at Pataliputra, i 
Heracles (i.e, Kfishna-Vasude va) was worshipped by the mlmbuants 
of the plains of northern India. According to Curtins, an. i^gc ol 
Heracles was carried in front of the army of Porus as c a \an 
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agaifUt Alexander. The Bfangavatas were generous in welcoming 
even foreigners to their Fold. Heliodoros, the Greek ambassador to the 
court of an Indian king in Central India^ himself joined this theistic 
movement and gave concrete expresson to hl$ Bhaktt by raising a 
garuda-pillar in honour of Vasudeva, who was now regarded ns the 
God of gods (Deva-deva). ^Vhcrcas the shrines of other deities were 
called ‘sthana’j those of Vasudevn are referred to in the Mathuru 
epigraphs of the Suuga period as mahasdianas. The supreme position 
of Vasudeva is shown by the fact that the epithet ‘ sar^'c^vara ’ 
(paramount divinity) Is applied to him in the Narayanavatika 
inscriptions found/n titu at i^agaxi andat Ghosundinear Ghittor. The 
ATthaissir& refers to the existence of actual shrines in the centre of the 
metropolis of Pa^aliputra which were dedicated to Apradratha or 
Vishnu. FataiVjali knew the details of the Krishna legend and of the 
killing of the demon Kamsa. He also refers to ilic presentation of the 
Krishna-Kamsa story on the stage, in paintings, and in the form of reci¬ 
tations. Regular temples dedicated toKcSava, Ba'arama and Kubera 
were known to PatahjaU in the Suiiga period. Much more important 
is his reference to the conception of‘chaturv'yQha* which was a dynamic 
clement in the philosophy of the Bhagavatas(JaRardand/rattndc£dtur/A- 
€vatBhSs}ya VL 3.5.). 

T\\c. Bhagavud-GUi gave a philosophy to the PancharStra school and 
the f/flriVfliSia became a complete religious cult livovcn round the most 
vivacious and human personality of Krishna. Both appear to be 
literary products of the Maury'a-Sunga culture-complex. The doctrine 
of V'ibhuti-yoga as expounded in the GUd (ch. X) is in lune with the 
prevailing spirit of an ago that regarded Kfishna as the paramount 
deity in a varied pantheon of local gods and cults. That the Han- 
vadUu svas compiled in this period is evident from its reference to 
the Br^mapa Commander-in-Chief of the Audbhijja or Sunga 
family, who revived the ancient Asvamedha in the Kali age. The 
Bhagavatas did not depend as much on royal patronage as did the 
Buddhists, but developed a proselytizing technique on an aesthetic 
basis, making ilie fullest use of dance, drama, music, recitation 
and painting, as mentioned by PatahjaU in his reference to the 
popular presentation of the Krishna legend. The Harivamla proved 
effective as a scripture of the divine *Ulas‘ (sport) of Krishna, and 
it must have satisUed the same real need of the Bhagnvatas as 
that which the LaUtauhtara d.id for the Buddhists several centuries 
later. 
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iAiVtSM 

Many of the earlier cults and ascetic movements fonnd their integra¬ 
tion in the Saivite school of the Bhatti movements PataujaU refers 
to Siva-Bhigavatas who were devotees of Siva but had accepted the 
techirtque of the Bhagavatas^ Riidra as the Great God (MaJiadeva), 
was a Vcdic conception^ and its legacy with the associative worship of 
Bhiltas^ PretaSj Yakshasj. Nagas and Pisachas had been handed down 
as part of traditional Brahmanism- The Saiva-Bt^gavatas neutral¬ 
ized the dross of the terrific practices associated with Rudra^ and 
recovered gold of the highest purity in the form of a devotional cult 
centring irt the loving personality of Sivaj Ins consort Parvati^ and 
their son ^Standa- Not only was a complete system of metaphysical 
thought evolved which made Siva^ the Sup re me Divinity to be realised 
in the lotus of the heart through Yoga, but the grand theme of the 
Siva-llla presented with such loving tenderness and refinement 
as arc rare in the annals of Indian litcniturci^ 

The Siva cult was once widespread in Magadha, tvherc Jar^andha 
was its great votar>'_j and north of the Ganga in Mithila w herej in the 
family of Janakaj Siva^s bow received traditional worship. It 
was in fact an, ancient local cult which the mentions as 

Dhanur-mahap We may be certain that these primitive rites continu* 
ed lo receive popular homage in the form of annual festivals which 
were never missed* 

During the Kushana periods Saivism became a real force^for it 
had been reorganized under the dynamic inspiration of the Pasupata 
ascetics* The SMdparva (Mahabharata) states that Sankara was 
worshipped In the homeland of the Saka$in Central Asia. Foucher 
holds the same opinion. We may take it that Wima KadphiseSj 
who styles himself a Maheivara^ or devotee of Siva, had been 
initiated into Sat vis m before he came to India* Kanishka^ Huvishka 
and V^udeva continued the minting of coins bearing the figure of 
Siva standing with his Nandi (buU). Salvism also became the chief 
vehicle of Yoga and asceticism^ which secured to it the highest honour 
among the rcliglom systems of that period. 


Buoohism 

Buddliism had existed in Magadha and the Vajji country as a local 
movement amongst the Sramanas. From the outset it throve on 
royal patronage. Bimbisara and Ajataiatru w^erc in personal touch 
with Buddha and paid him the homage due from pupils* Buddha 
15 
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had spttit much time in preaching at Rajgnha and Vaiiall vv^cre 
communities of laymen and monks had formed diemselves. Two 
Councils of monks had already been held for the rehearsal and coni- 
pilatlonof the canon, the first at Raj griha after six months of Pari- 
niix'ana with 500 monks, and the second at Vaisali with 700 monks 
{for which reason it was called ‘satta-iatika’) regaining there insession 
for eight months in tltc Valukarama, It is said that a section of the 
monks challenged the views of the traditionalists, the Theravadins, 
and this led to the first schism in the Sahgha, In course of time, the 
attitude of the dissenting monks stiffened and controversies became 
more pointed, leading to the division of the monks into eighteen see is 
(paiandas), in which condition AJioka found them. ^ ^ 

Events of the gravest character had been taking place in die 
Buddhist SaAgha in Magadha, and .\^oka found it in astate of spirited 
crisis. The harmony of the monasteries was disturbed by strife, and 
the Thcravadins, having refused to participate m the various reli¬ 
gious ceremonies with the dissenters, even the Uposatha ritca had been 
stopped. Moggaliputta Tissa, shrewd as he was, discerned danger 
from the coming storm and withdrew to a secluded place in the hill^ 
making over charge to Mahcndra Thera, who was Akika’s son and 
a new convert to the Church. By tills time Afioka had been fully 
dravsTt into the vortex of Sadgha politics. In fact he had allowed 
himself to slide into the focal position of a Saianadayada (director), 
which had implied his taking over the major responsibility of direct¬ 
ing the course of events of the Buddhist organization. The Emperor 
wished to mterveue and so deputed a responsible minister to settle 
the causes of dispute and to restore the Uposatha ceremony which 
had not been convened for seven years. The minister consulted his 
colleagues who advised him to deal witli affairs in the manner of a 
summary criminal trial. He thereupon repaired to the monastery, 
summoned an urgent meeting of the Bhikshusangha and disclosed 
that he had royal orders to restore the Uposatha. The Theravadins 
refused to sit with the heterodox moiUts (titthiychi saddhim) and 
there folloivcd a general massacre in which many traditionalist monks 
were killed; and it was only when Ylssa, a brotlicr of A^oka, who had 
become a monk and was living in the ASokarama, intervened, that 
this insensate loss of life was ended. As soon as the Emperor came 
to know of this, his heart burned with the bitterest remorse. He 
immediately went to the monastery to assure the Thera monks that 
he had not authorized the minister to act in so sinful a manner. In 
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this turn of cventsj it is possible to detect deliberate excess on the 
part of the royal ministers^ who could not have been happy over 
Aloka's total landslide in favour of tlie Buddhist Saftgha, Utter 
grief now gripped the soul of the Emperor^ who despatched urgent 
messengers to Moggaliputta Tissa beseeching him to come back. 
Twice he refused^ but ultimately returned. 

His first act was to use his spiritual authority to comforE the con- 
scieitce-strickcn king. For seven da>*s .ASoka stayed in the monastery 
while he received instruction from Moggaliputta Tissa regarding 
the truth of Buddha's doctrine fsamavaya)* TheEmperor then decided 
to strike strongly and mould the afiairs of the Sangha so as to bring 
about a final setdement* He ordered a congregation of the Bhtkshu- 
sanghaj threw a cordon round it and asked the monks to be seated 
in separate grouj^ according to their religious beliefs^ and interroga¬ 
ted each group in order to find out its creeds They gave out what 
each professedj but die Emperor who had already been * iixstructed' 
by Tissa as to die true doc trines rejected them all as followers of 
heterodox \icws and excommunicated them in white robes. Hav'ing 
thus effected a grand purge of sixty diousand monks who had been 
defiling the church and were like thorns in its side, he turned to 
those who remained and asked 1 'What in your view, Sirs^ was the 
creed of the Enlightened Onc?^ They repli^^ ' Verily> O King^ the 
Buddha was a Vibhajjavadlti.' Vibhajjavada ^vas identical with 
Theravada, or the doctrine of the Elders, i.c. the original leaching of 
the Buddhist Church. The king then turned to Tissa* *Wa3 the 
Buddha a teacher of Vibhajjavada, Sir?' On the latter's confirming 
it, tlic Eniperor expressed his satisfaciion thus; ^The doctrine now 
stands purified. Let the order of monks now hold its Uposatha/ 
and having instituted a guard for the saJety of the monastery, returned 
to the palace. 

Now that Moggaliputta Tissa had complete mastery of the situa* 
tion and all the circumstances were in his favour, he hit upon a bigger 
plan for consolidating the Church and the doctrine. He selected one 
thousand monks to form a general convocation (sangfti) in order 
to settle questions of doctrine (Dhamma) and to fix the text of the 
scriptures (Vinaya). This was the Third Buddhist Council, called 
Sahassika (convocation of tlic thousand monks), which sat in session 
for nine months and completed the rehearsal of the scriptures. 

This event took place in 253 b.p. when the Emperor had been con¬ 
secrated seventeen years* He alsoplaaned the dispatching of missions 
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to the bordering countries in order to propagate the doctrine of 
Buddha: Majjhantika to Kashmir and Gandhiira, Mahadeva to 
Maliiiaka Mandala, Rakkhita to Vanavasi, Dhammarakkhita 
the Greek to Aparanta, Mahadhammarakkhita to Maharashtra, 
Maharakkhita to the Greek dominions, Majjliima to the Himalayan 
regions, Sonaka and Uttara to Suvamabhami (Burma), and Mahinda 
Vrith four companions to the island of Tamraparni or Ceylon. 
Mahcndra, who had been ordained in 264 B.c. by Mahadeva Thera, 
together with his sister Sahghamltra^, who was a nun of equal stand¬ 
ing, went to Ceylon at the head of a mission which was to prove 
extremely fruitful for the subsequent history of Buddhism. These 
foreign missions must have received Aioka’s active support. Tl^ough 
them, he tried to establish peace far beyond his vast dominions. 
For him Buddhism was equivalent to the moral law and the most 
acceptable medium of ci\'iUzatIon and it was through his endeavour 
that it promised to be the world religion, being propagated from 
Burma and Ceylon as far as the Greek dominion on tlic Mediter¬ 
ranean, . ■ - j 

At home he was even more vigilant in infusing new life into it and 
upholding its high ideals and he lent the weight of his authority to 
clieck the schismatic tendency In the Church. The edicts of Sarnath, 
KaufambI and Sahchi appear to be almost a direct sequel to the 
events that took place in the Asokarama monastery. The Sarnath 
Pillar edict reproduces the imperial order to his olTicers at Patali- 
putra: '... the Sangha shall not be divided by any one whatsoever. 
Whoever, monk or nun, breaks up the Sangha must be made to put 
on white robes and to take up residence outside the monastery.' The 
same instruction w'as issued to the Mahamatra ofiicers at KauSambl. 
The sahchi verKon reflects the Emperor’s contentment witli the 
unity he had bestowed on tlie Church: 'The Sahgha of both monks 
and nuns U now consolidated for as long as the sun and moon (shall 
endure),* He grasped the essential unity of all religions and laid 
stress on concord and harmony (samavaya) as the cardinal virtue 
for the clergy and laity in all sects. He himself practised what he 
taught to others by extending his gifts to the Brahmanas, Sramatjas, 
Ajfvikas and Nirgranlhas, and his wide sympathies enlisted the 
co-operation of the masses in his noble efforts to achieve the spiritual 
regeneration of hU people. 

When the benevolent control of the Emperor was removed in 232 
B.C., both the empire and the edifice of Buddhism began to crumble. 
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The hislorj' of the Suiiga period records a swing of the pendu¬ 
lum in favour of a Vedic revivaL The reladona of Pushy ami tra^ tlie 
Brahmana Commandcr-in-Chief and leader of the poll deal revolt 
with the Buddhist Sahgha^ were not cordial. He performed Uvo 
Asvamedha sacrifices and favoured die revival of Brahmanical 
Hinduism and the Sanskrit language and literature. Bereft of 
royal support the Theravadin monks experienced a sharp decline 
in their prestige. It was mainly the Mahasanghikas and their 
offshootSj VIZ, the RajagiriyaSj Hemavatas^ Chetiyavadins and other 
allied schools whichj in subsequent centuricSj became the spearheads 
of that counter-revolution in Buddhistic thought which was to 
lead ultimately to the emergence of Mahayana Buddhism with the 
BodhisaLtva idcab* In tlic Kusliana period, Mahay ana had firmly 
established itself at many of the great centres in the north-west and 
at Mathura* The Mahayanists were lovers of Sanskrit and of Bhakti, 
their articles of faith being based on the pattern of the Bhagavatas 
rather than on orthodox BuddhisrOp Just as the Third Council was 
convened with the royal support of Aioka, so the Fourth was 
summoned with the support of Kanishka, who was perplexed by 
the variety of the interpretations given by different teachers and 
therefore submitted the points of controversy to the judgement of 
the leading monks of all countries. They deliberated, and, unlike 
the Second and Third Councils^ w^hieh had kept the eighteen sects 
at arm^s length, the Council of Kashmir admitted the claims of the 
dissenting eighteen sects as giving a correct intcrpretatioii of the 
teachings of Buddha^ Kanishka^s empire extended from Central 
Asia to Bihar, and within this vast area Buddhisin grew rapidly and 
smoodiiy with the help both of royal and popular support. Taxila, 
Mathuraj Sarnath and Paialiputra were radiating centres of Buddhist 
art and rcligionp The new movement was not at all hostile to its 
contemporary faiths but befriended tlicm all in the true theisde 
spirit of the age* The worship of die Buddha image with its detailed 
ritual was the central attraction of popular Buddhism during the 
early centuries of the Christian era* BUiar became a silent spectator 
of events, as the ini dative was wrested from her by more aedve 
centres in north India and the Andhra country, 

ajIvixas 

Founded by Makhali GosEla in the dmeof the Buddha, the Ajivika 
sect continued to be of some importance in the Maujy'a period also. 
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Kauplya branded its adherentSj together with the BuddhistS;, as 
being umvorthy of cntcriainmcnt at any ceremony connected with 
gods or ancestors. Aioka looked upon them more libetallyj and 
directed his Dharma-mahamatras to look after their welfare and 
progress. In the 12th year of his consecration he made gifts of two 
caves in the Barabar hills^ in die Gaya district to the Ajivikas. 
One of the caves was called Nigoha-kubha (nigrodha cave) and 
the hill-group was known as Khalatika Parvataj whidi is mentioned 
by Patahjaii as well. On the basts of his deciphering some letters in 
tlic inscription there V. H, Jackson suggests that the third cave in 
this group of four was also dedicated to the Ajivikas. In the same hill 
anotlicr group of three caves^ known as the Nagaijuni groupj was 
bestowed on die Ajivikas to serve as a shelter during the rains by 
Devanampiya Dasarathaj whOj according to the PuranaSji was a 
descendant of Asoka, The Ajivikas were one of the many iSramana 
sects who in ancient dmes were known as the Deiermifiists {Niyati- 
vadin). A necessary corollary of their faith was a belief in absolute 
quietism (l^d) and repudiation of action (ma karma karshih) 
as noted by Patahjali, They continued in later times as one of the 
many odd sects developing certain angularities such as abstinence 
from milk and dairy products, or the w^caring of blue robes. 

Jainism 

In an earlier chaptcrj the origin of the religion of Jina from * Nlgantlia 
Nataputtn^MahaWra has been dealt w'iUi^ His dynamic personality 
secured for the Church a sure footing in Mithila, Magadhaj Anga 
and most probably in Bengal during his lifetime. Aioka found the 
nirgranthas to be a respectable community w^hich he specially 
mentions as worthy of the solicitous care of his Dharma-mahamatra 
ofheens (Pillar Edict VII)* Akika^s grandson Samprati, said to be a 
pupil of Aiy^a Suhastin^ is said to have done for Jainism w^hat Aloka 
had done for Buddhism. But Jainism w^as destined to run its course 
more smoothly and on the solid support of its own dergy and 
laymen. 

In the earliest accounts of its expansion as recorded in the 
Kolpasutra^ we come across definite cvideucc that the Jaina Sangha 
established itself botti to the south and to the north of the GangeSi. 
In the South-east, the Tamrallptika and the \^ 3 jrika Sakh^ were in 
control of the then inhabited regions of Bihar and west Bengal, ^vhile 
the Vajrabhumi held sway in modern Birbhum. Similarly the 
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Kotivarshiya and ihc Pu^dravardhaiuya $akh^ were organised in 
north Bengal and the Uchchanagari ^akha ovcrMah^lhana or central 
Bengal. That the Jaina Sahgha was able to function as a well-knit 
organization over such a wide area in the Maurya-^udga period, 
points to its efficient solidarity and the organizing ability of its 
leaders. Champa, Vaisall, Riijgriha and Patallputia u’Crc important 
centres of the Jaina lay community whose willing obedience and 
liberal gifb should be given due credit as contributing to the 
solidarity and longevity of the Sahgha and the faldt. 

In tlic Sunga period. Jainism extended its hold towards Kalihga 
where Kiiaravcla, in the course of his meteoric career, restored a 
Jina image and ordered a great celebration in the Khandagiri-Udaya- 
giri hills (Kumari Parv'ata) inhonour of.^rhats. Jaiiusm originated 
in Bihar but managed to flourish in surrounding regions with the 
growth of new strengdi during later centuries* 

Ml^roR RELiGiocrs SEcns 

In addition to well-organized religions, there existed a multiplicity 
of local cults which constituted the religion of the mascs. The 
Jfiddtsui, a commentary on tlic Sttiianipdia gives a list of such cults: 
There arc some ascetics and Brahman as who seek purity by taking 
vows to practise some habits (vataiuddhika) peculiar to the elephant, 
horse, cow, dog, crow; there are devotees of Vasudeva, Baladcvs, 
Purnabhadra, Manibhadra, Agnl, Naga, Suparna, Yaksha, Asura, 
Gandharva, Maharaja, Chandra, SUrya, Indra, Brahma Deva, and 
Diia, {Mddtsai I, p. 89). The Miliada Pmhs enumerates the followe rs of 
the mystic cult of Manibhadra, Purnabhadra, Chandra, SQrya, Kali, 
Siva, Vasudeva, and so on, who were tn fact believers (bbakdyo), in 
many divinities, each the centre of a cult. These cults were esoteric 
in nature, and, as Nagasena has stressed, the votaries scrupulously 
guarded their secrets from outsiders (tesain tesan rahassain tesu 
tesu gancsu yeva charati, avasesanain pihitain). This large medley 
of names occurs in a still more amplified version in the Jaatadharsta 
and Rdjaptainija sutias of the Jaina agama, which refers to tire cult 
festivals {inaha) of Rajgriba in honour of Indra, Skanda, Rudra, 
Siva, VaiJravapa, Kaga, Yaksha, Bhuta, Nadi, Tadaga, Vriksha, 
Chait>'a, Parvata, Udyana, Giri, Stupa, Mukunda, Sagara, and so 
on. We also find references to the religious festivals of the Kama, 
Dhanush, Ary a and Kottakriya goddesses. This list gives a represent¬ 
ative milieu of the socio-religious life of the masses. Each of these 
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sects followed Sts own pecuUar cult prsictSccs. For example, the Dis- 
avatika of the Niddesa is mentioned as tlie Disapokkhiya order in the 
Bkagnvaii A member of ihis sect sanctified his surround [ngs by sprink¬ 
ling water and then collected fruits and flowers. He practised fasting 
broken at the sixth meal. On the day on which he broke his fast, he 
sprinkled the eastern quarter, propitiated Soma, the lord of the cast, 
and collected bulbous roots, leaves,flowers, fruits, seeds and green 
vegetables. Then he returned to his hut, cleaned the sacrificial altar 
(vedi) and went to bathe in the Ganges, He built another altar of 
grass and sand, kindled a fire by rubbing together pieces of wood, 
and with ritualistic paraphernalia by his side, offered honey, ghee 
and rice to the fire. Then he prepared an oblation, worshipped 
Vaifvadeva and the guests and only then did he break his fast. Kext 
he observed the ‘chhatthama’ fast and proceeded to the south to 
propitiate Yama, then to the west to propitiate Varupa and finally 
to the north to propitiate Vaiiravapa. Hermits and kings became 
members of such orders. 

The most potverful cult was tiiat of the Yakshas and Yakshis. 
These gods and goddesses were being lifted to a higher plane and 
reconciled with the sublime thoughts of Buddhism, Jainism and 
ValshnavLsm. The case of the ogress, Jara ofRajgfiha, is a striking 
example of this assimilative process, Jara was a primitive cruel 
demon propitiated by bloody ofTcrings. The Buddha during his visit 
to Rajgyiha changed her heart and she, as Hariti, became the 
presiding deity of child-birth and the protectress of cltildrcii. Accord¬ 
ing to the A/aAa^Hrara, Jaia, originally a Rakshasi, was transformed 
into a benevolent divinity presiding over homes (grihadevi), and 
began to be w'Orshipped by householders, who painted her image on 
the walls of their homes, While the higher religions rose and fell in 
popularity, the folk cults sailed along on an even course, and were 
acceptable to all ranks. Fesrivab and worship at shrines continued 
as ever before. For example, the shrine of Mapi-naga was continu¬ 
ously in use from about the sixth century a.c, right down to the 
Gupta period, while the Maniy^ math in the heart of the valley of 
Rajgriha links age-old traditions with out own times. In the second 
century a.d. an Important sculpture of Mapi-naga and his sister, 
Bhagini Sumagadhi, vras ordered from Mathura and installed in the 
Niga shrine at Rajgrlha, The ancient fairs held at these sanctuaries 
became an annual feature, being kept alive from generauon to 
generation. 
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One prcdominan.t fact of religious history in this period should be 
particularly noted. Asoka in his zealous endeavour had made contact 
with the masses and discoursed with them on religious maitcre. 
Tills opened the way for an unrestricted mingling of cult deities 
and higher religions* This is declared by ASoka himself in the minor 
Rock Edict I. Gods that had remained aloof and unassimilated for 
so many years were now absorbed {ajaisa deoa hasu U dam misa Aate). 
This obscure passage finds its lucid commentary in the monuments 
of Bharhut^ Sahchi and Bodh Gaya where on the pi liars of the Stupa 
railings a host of Yakshas, Yaksliis, Nagas and Nagis have been freely 
admitted to the precincts of Buddhism. Once mere cult deities^ they 
now had a share in a tiigher pantheon with an increase in rcsjKCl- 
ability. The Bhagavatas did this in a most aesthetic manner. They 
declared that the various cults of the horse^ the clephan tj the cow, and 
other animals; the sun, moon and stars; trees, rivers, oceans and 
mountains; Gandharvas and Rudras; Indra, Vaiiravana, Supanaa, 
Naga, Yaksha, Rakshasa, Skanda, and oUiers sverc but manifest* 
attons (vibhuds) of one Supreme Divinity, who as A'ishiju pc waded 
all beings, animate as well as inanimate (GWa, eh. X). It is llius 
clear that the Buddhists, the Jainas and the Vaishttavas shared an 
identical movement of socio-rcligious integration and rapprochement 
which was also praised by Aioka. The mighty assimiladve power 
of diis movement found its highest expression in the Hinduism of 
the Puraijas, which may be said to be die result of the religious 
ferment during the period under review. Its watchwoni 
uaivcrsal tolerance which bcc*inic the nationaLl creed of religions life 
in India for all time to come, 

B, Society 

There were several social trends which developed during the six 
ccnttiries from the beginning of the Maury a period to the end of the 

Kushana. In spite of the strength of ascetic movements which took 
a pessimistic view of life, the general attitude of the age was “at <)r 
a healthy interest in the joys of the earthly life, a love for a ^le 
good diingsof this world and an enrichment of domestic and social 
culture. Life’s gaiety was not entirely benumhed by sorrow or 
frustration. Literary records and sculptural evidence alike portray 
men and women of robust health, bedecked with ornaments and 
fine costumes, enjoying dancing, music, drama and sports m the 
open sunshine. Eastern India or Magadha was the homeland of a 
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variety of garden sports (prachnm krida), such as Salabhanjika 
(plucking of Sala flowers), Aloka ptishpa pracha^)'ika (gathering of 
Aioka flowers). 

Both men and women enjoyed taking part in special social gather¬ 
ings called 'samaja’. Kaufilya II. 25) refers to the ^utsava\ 

the ‘samaja’ and the '"yatra' where drinking was unrestricted for 
four days. He exhorts nilcis to conciliate the people by continuing 
such institutions {Artk. XIIL 5). The 'samajas* consisted of dance 
recitals or dramatic shows (pekkham) and lights between animals 
such as elephants, horses, buffaloes, bulls, goats and rams. The 
puritanical zeal of Aioka tried to restrict these pleasures, but the 
interdiction docs not appear to have got home to the people. 

Religious life was represented by a multiplicity of sects, but ilic 
mainstay of society were the secular classes designated as Grihas- 
thas or householders. They lived up to a high moral standard, 
built primarily on a lofty' conception of the home and family with 
proper regard for domestic and social relations. Society was based 
on the system of Varnas and A^ratnas. The spread of ascetic move¬ 
ments and the influx of Greeks, Iranians, Pardiians and Scythians 
put a strain on the established order of the lour classes. Ncvcithcicss, 
foreigners too were allowed to enter into and become part of Indian 
society. According to Pataiijali, the Saka-Yavana group was equal 
witli the S^dras but that hardly made a diflcrcncc in those days 
for the Sudras were not looked down upon. It w-as very much like 
tlic English in India, who although counted as Sudras in terms of 
caste divisions, held a very high portion in public esteem as 
rulers. 

Kautilya upheld the ideal of the preservation of the Varnairama- 
dharma as the main duty of the king. In Aioka's time this objective 
receded into the background, but was pushed to the forefront 
again by Pushyamitra, There must have been an adverse turn of tlie 
wheel under the Rushanas, but the position was gradually redeemed 
in favour of the entrenched caste divisions in tlic post-Kushana 
epoch. Although the Varnas remained four in number, the number 
of castes and mixed castes multiplied ad infiaiUttfii each new 
group finding its social adjustment as an autonomous caste. A 
novel fiction was also evolved in law^-books that foreign tribes 
such as the Yavanas, the Sakas, the Kambojas, the Paradas, the 
Pahlavas and the Chinas were originally Ksbatriyas {Manu, X. 
43-44), but gradually debased into Vrihalas. The Lichchhavis, an 
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influential andent community of MithilSj was reckoned to be of 
Vratya origin. It was not so much a social stigma^ as an admission of 
ihcir republican origin from some primitive Sangha of the V^ratya 
type whichj as we know from Paninl*s commentaries^ lived by violence 
(utseda -jivinah). 

According to Megasthenes, Indians are free and not one of 
them is a slave/ He adds thatj ^ the Indians do not even use aliens 
as slaves and much less a countryman of their own.^ Megasthenes 
must have obser^^d life in the metropolis of die empire and should 
have kno^vn what he Avas Am ting. Yet it is dllficuk to reconcile 
his statement with the numerous references to slavery in the 
Smritis. The slaves in India^ however^ were hutnnndy treated as 
household servants and were not subjected to the miscr>^ and 
oppression that was the lot of slaves in Greece and in Greek posses¬ 
sions. The laws of Kaudlya relating to slavery were very liberal 
and enlightened; c.g. all slaves were enuded to he set at liberty on 
pa^inent of a fixed amount of ransom; the offspring of a man who 
had sold himself into slavery w^as to be an Ar>^a or freeman; a female 
slave regained her freedom as soon as her master begot a child of 
her. A slave in Kautdyan lavr could enjoy his earned profits and abo 
the inheritance received from his fa then 

The /irtkaimira Is quite Liberal in its attitude towards die rights 
of Avomen to own and ttse property freely. A Avoman Avas allowed 
more than tAA’O thousand karshapanns to be endowed in her name and 
jcw^cllery Avitbout limit. If she lived a pious life after her husband’s 
deaths she was entitled to enjoy hispropertv^ A daughter Avasallow^ed 
to inherit her father's properly if she had no brothers. \Vomen 
occupied themselves in the house Avith numerous ceremonies and 
rituals caUed mahgala (auspicious) byAJoka. He, in hh sseal for the 
uplift of Avomcnj wanted to discourage them from the diversCj^ petty 
and w^ortliless ceremonies which mothers and wives performed in 
times of illness in the family, marriages of sons and daughters, birth 
of children, and departure of dear ones from home. He exhorts in 
a mood of restraint: *Ccremomes should certainly be performed. 
But these bear Htde fruit. That, however, is productive of great fruit 
which is connected Avith Dhnrma. Herein arc these: proper treat¬ 
ment of employees and dependants, reverence to teachers^ restraint 
of violence towards living creatures,, and liberality to Brahmana and 
Sramaoa aseetlca. These and such others are called Dharma- 
mangalas.’ In his anxiety to entUst the co-operation of women, he 
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instituted a new and separate sot of officers caUed Siri-Aiiliyatsba- 
Maliaitiatriiis (mimsters placed in charge of womon^s welfare) w^hosc 
duty it was to raise tho moral life of women (Rock Edict XII). 
Akika appears to us almost like a modem figure on account of these 
measures of social amelioration, 

G. Education, Scienci:, Languace & Literature 
Education during tliis period continued to be given on the same 
lines as before, for the highly organbed monastic system as that 
of Xalanda had yet to come into existence. But the curricula must 
have been expanded as the activities of the community, as men¬ 
tion ixJ in the ArthdMslra^t had increased very' greatly. The number 
of sciences and arts mentioned by Kautilya also emiaages the advance 
of knowledge in the science of peace as well as of war. 

The periotl is eharacterized by the unprecedented expansion of 
classical Sanskrit and the m^iny-sidcd outburst of literary acd^dty 
which created the Puranas, a commentary on ancient Vedic and 
scion li he texts, the Dharmaiastras or Smritis, the two epics, dramas^ 
poems, and a great deal of literature relating to gtammar, polity, 
medicine, erotic and Akhyana or romantic literature. 

The Ashtadhyd^i of Pan ini had come into existence at least a 
century before Kaud]ya,and marked the close of the period of Vedic 
literature w'hich includes the Chhandas vvorks, the Brahmaijias, the 
Aranyakas, die Upanishads, the Srauta, the Dharmaand the Gfihya 
Sutras. All these had dev'cloped under the aegis of tho Vedic 
academics called ' Charanas\ A body of minor Sutra texts known as 
the Cftdrflpa Pariskhhia must have been compiled in die later Nanda 
and Maury a periods. 

The period is specially famous for producing the Pura^as and 
Epics. Paoini refers to authors ivho composed in theVSloka* metre as 
die *§lokakara*. They w*cre responsible for much of the facile versi- 
ficadon, the root of the I tdiasa-Purana literature. Aldiough this clas 
of literary ivork is mentioned In the Atkarvaoeda and the Chkdndi^gya 
Vpanuftadj it is from Kautilyn that we learn of its fullest development. 
The preamble of the Makd&hdraia and of the several PurainiaiS credits 
the Pauranika bards with the authorship of the Puraijias. This seems 
to be based on a long-standing but genuine tradidon. The idea of the 
study of ItihUsa-Purana as a new' subject was originally developed 
in the Vedic Charana associated with the name of Par^rya, the 
founder of a Charana of the Rigueda^ and then regularly expanded by 
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a hcfit of Kis discipk% called Pauranikas (Purana-cxperts), who 
were mostly recruited from that class of litterateurs called Suta or 
Magadha, A Magadha is mentioned in the Atharvaveda as being a 
friend of the Vratya leaders, w^hose people may be identified with 
the host of non-Ary an tribes occuppng Magadha and the adjoining 
regions. The teachers and custodians of the family annab and tradi¬ 
tions of these Vratyas ^vcrc the Magadhas, The term (Magadha) 
later was the name given to a court annalist The great mass of Epic 
and Pauragic poetry was nurtured by die Sfyeciahst classeSj Magadhas, 
Sutas and Pauraoikas, Patarijali makes poinicd reference to the 
stories of Yayatij Paraiurama and Yavairita which now form pm 
of die epic redaction but \vhich in the Mamya-Sunga period were 
subjects for study by specialists. The storiesof Sumanottara^ Vasava- 
datta and Bhinmrathij also mentioned by Patahjalij point to a prolific 
growth of romantic literature (akhyana and akhyayika). 

The happy result of all diis literary acUrity was seen in the growth 
and maturity of classical Sanskrit literature in the post-Panini period. 
Classical Sanskrit was the language spoken by the Sishtas (respectable) j 
i.e. the learned and cultured people from the North-^Vest to the 
eastern border of Bihar. Fatahjali w^as recordiijg contemporary facts 
when he talked of Sanskrit^ dealt with in the AsAtdd/f^^iy as being 
the standard speech of Arjavarta^ i.c.^ the geographical region 
between the Himalayas and the PariyatrUj and the two seas^ Surely 
in this area there w.'cre the Prakrits also which bodi Katyayan^ 
and Patahjali ckarly distinguish from standard Sanskrit. The 
existing dialects lead us back to two proniincni divisions of the 
Prakrit language in the cast, viz., an eastern Prakrit, the ancestor 
of MaiLhilij Bhojpuri and Magahi, and a Western Prakrit preserved 
mainly in the Kosali dialect. It was in fact Ardhamagadhi which be¬ 
came the medium of the extensivo canonical Literature of the Jainas. 
Buddhist literature which is even more extensive was compiled in 
the Pali language. There is much controversy about the original 
homeland of PaU. It has been held of late that Pali docs not agree 
with the MagadhI and Ardhamugadhi dialects* but rather with 
Sauraseni of the Mathura region* and that the original Buddhist 
canon wns in a different Prakrit which was Jaier translated into 
Pali* since Buddha gave freedom to all to study his message in their 
own language. Be that as it may, we are on more solid ground as 
regards the language of the masses in Bihar when we study the 
linguistic data of the Aiokan edicts^ It was certainJy a language 
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chosen by the Emperor on the basis of its being spoken and under^ 
stood by the people at large (the janapada-jana of his adoration) 
and which he therefore made his ofiicial language, 

A few early inscriptions front Bihar and Bengal (e,g, Mahasthanaj 
Botiii Gaya) and numerous epigrapiis from Bharhut, Sanclii and 
Mathura show the undoubted use of Prakrit speech amongst the 
people^ At the same time it should be remembered that the ATlhaias- 
tra of Kaytilya and the Makdbk^hya of PatanjaJi which can be placed 
m some fixed chronological sequence, prove die undisputed supre¬ 
macy (^Sanskrit as a medium of literature. By the time of Kanishba, 
Sa^krit recaptured its prominent position and was recognized by 
Buddhists M the only language of cultural expression, The Jainas 
foUowed suit a few centuries later. From the time of Aivaghosha on- 
uards> it is the glory of S^xjiskrit that sheds lustre on the literary as 
we as On the philosophical works of Buddhism. Alvaghosha is the 
earliest author of classical Sanskrit poetry and drama which have 
come down to us either complete of in fragments. The Buddluharita 
ana the Saufidarananda arc perfect examples of Kiivj'a literature, 
which although to some extent conventional, arc works of a real artist 
who knew how to prt^uce the maximum effect by a vivid rendering 

? ^ delectation of 

the//i/r but to preach his philosopliy of the renunciation of all selfish 
d^rc and tlie practice of active benevolence towards all beings. /Uva- 
ghosha w^ born at Sakela, but tradition affirms that he resided at the 
coyt of Pataiiputra. Kanishka had sent for this great poet, scholar 
and religious controversialist, but when he refused, the king attacked 
the ^pdhan capital and carried off this Buddhist monk and 
saint. There arc grountfe for believing that fromtlie time of Kanishka 
down to the time of Vasudeva, Kushana rule extended over Bihar, 
^vaghosha w^ also closely associated with the literary activity of 
the Fourth Buddliist Council held in Kashmir under the leadership 
of his teacher, Pariva. 

The mtellcctual traditions of Pataiiputra can be traced to a 
respectable antiquity much older than the time of Alvaghosha That 
queen of cities held a pre-eminent position in the literary life of the 
?heMaurya periods. Rajaickhara records 

>. ri of Writen; on different 

sciLnces], held at Pataiiputra m which such celebridcs as Upavanha 

teacher), Panmi (author of the Pingala [author of 
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Chhandovkhitti) fYy^d] (author of the grammatical treatJsiCr^^ffii^iiAd), 
Vararuchi (i.e. Kaiyayai^a) and Patahjali (author of the Mahibhd- 
j^d) submiitcd their $cieAtiftc %VDrks for the judgement of thckcamcd 
assembly of the metropolis. All these are ejtaltcd rtames in the literary 
atmals of India* The authors of the AlaiyuJjimulakaipa and the 
JCatkdsaTitsdgaTa^ and Taranatha relate thestory of Panini's friendship 
with one of the Nanda kings* The acommenta^^ of the 

Siihhalese Makavaiiilat wiiile narrating the early life of Chaijakya, 
relates also how he visited PaUliputra in search of literary disputes^ 
most probably as a nteans to assert Iiis early reputation. Nanda 
counted among his friends the Brahman a controversialists who must 
have formed his Sabhd (assembly)* Patafijali informs us of the Chan.- 
dragupta-Sablia and Pushyajnitra-Sabhaj assemblies of learned men 
in the respective kings* reigns^ similar to the ancient royal Parishads 
of Panchala and Mithila of an earlier epoch. Megasthenes^^ an eye¬ 
witness of their work, wrote: 'The Brahmanasarc employed publicly 
by kings at what is called the Great S)^od where^ at the beginning 
of the new year^ all die philosophers arc gathered together. Any 
philosopher who may have comraiited any useful suggestion to 
writing, or observed any means of improving crops and cattle^ or for 
promoting public interest, declares it publicly.* It appears that 
PjHaliputra continued as a famous cultural centre in the post^Sunga 
and pre-^Gupta periods. 

The Vartikas of Katyayaijia numbering more than4,000j approiC' 
imately the number of Panial^s own SutraSj represent the accumulat¬ 
ed tradition of grammatical studies for several generations after 
Panini, Literary accounts associate the career of Katj^ayana with 
Pataliputra. More stupendous was the iMahdbhdikya (great comment 
ary) of Patahjali wTitten in the reign of Pushyamitra Suhga* It is 
deep like the ocean^ replcic t^idi the most ^bUc discussions on the 
meaning, the practice and grammadcaJ theories of Pacini’s rules and 
Katyaya^a's comments. Patahjali has made several references to the 
civic life of P^taliputra, and especially to the rich citizens and the 
imposing city-tvaJls. 

The Mauty^an capital was renowmed for its courtesans. V^atsayana 
informs us that at tlie request of dic^hetairai* of PataIiputra,Dottakaj 
who must have lived about the hfaury^a periodj codified the chapter 
entitled VaiSikaj deahng with the couricsan^s art. The * Ve^a* or the 
courtesans* quarters orPafaliputra have received special mention in the 
Chatarbhd^L a work of the Gupta periodj reflecting earlier traditions. 
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The KantasStra is a uiit<]ijc treatise on the art of love, studied by 
tncii of taste, ‘nagarakas’. It is divided Into seven parts] the first 
deals Viith generalities, the puq^osc of the book, the three ends 
of man, the sciences, the character of an elegant and the des¬ 
cription of friends and go-betweens who help him in his intrigues. 
Part 11 , discusses the modes of enjoying love] Part [u, relations with 
maidens, giving liints for courtships which imply a state of society in 
which child marriages ivcrc by no means universal, and marriage cere¬ 
monials, supplementing the information of the Q'r7^iuii/rasj Part iv 
discusses relations with married women] Part v, relations with the 
women of others; Part vi, hetairai; and Part vu, secret potions to 
secure love. fKcith, A Jtlistoiy ^Saaskrit Literature, p. 460). 

The ArthsiSstra of Kaurilya is a work of unique merit ivith detailed 
information on polity and administration. Its author w'as Vishnu- 
gupta Chariakya, the great political theorist and chief minister of 
Ghandragupta Maurya. There seems to be no valid reason to doubt the 
statement made in the last verse of the treatise that it was compiled 
by Kautilya who seized the eardi after exterminating the last Nanda 
king. There arc 15 books, comprising 150 chapters, and ISO sections 
in a treatise with a touil of 6000 ilokas. Kautilya refers to his ow-n 
work as a compendium based on the treatises of nearly a dozen earlier 
authors. Some glimpses of the w-orks of Bharadvaja (Kanika), 
Piiuiia (Narada) and Kauoapadanla (Bhishma) arc preserved in 
the Maftabharala, testifying to a long, old development of the science 
of state-craft (raja-iastm). The language of the Arthaldslra, as has 
been handed down, is correct grammatical Sanskrit and abounds in 
rare words drawn from technical sciences. Such words as deuapotka, 
akranda, adkyaksha,yttktaf matreya, k&pisf^attaf yaujai!utmiikaduta,ty!ishta., 
purusha'^mi hssti measures, ^irri*/Kyi hhami, upaniskad (in the 

sense of secret means) arc common to Panim and Kauplya and 
indicate the relative proximity in lime of the two authors. The 
ArtkaiSstTo's chapter on coins is a sure proof of Its Mauryan date, 
there being no mention of a single coin of a subsequent culture- 
stratum. As a matter of fact, there is a close similarity between the 
numismatic data of Paoini and that the: Artkaiistra, both of which 

were based on the current silver Karshapana, the standard coin of 
tht Nanda and Alaury^an periods. 

An idea of the contents of this great work may be formed from 
the subjects of the fifiecn books: (i) ‘vinaya* or discipline; (ii) the 
duties of‘adhyakshas’ who formed the steel framework of Maur>'an 
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aclminisiration (as also shown by the edicts of Aioka); (iii) cLyil law- 
(iv) criminal law and the pinxlshmciit of crimirtals; (v) the conduct of 
courderSj (vi) the seven elements of the pohlics of sovereign states and 
interstate relations; (vii) the end of the six-fold poUcy (shadgu^iya); 
(viii) evils that may arise from a king's addiction to such ^^ccs as li ant¬ 
ing^ gamblings wenching and drinking; (ix) invasion; (x) the conduct of 
war ; (xi) the sowing of dissension among political Sanghas in order 
to destroy their unity; (xii) means for helping a weak king against a 
powerful enemy; (xiii) the capturing of a fortified city and securing 
the affection and lo>^lty of a conquered people; (xiv) the employment 
of secret means (aiipanishadika)^ a chapter w^hichhas been the cause 
of calumny being heaped on tlie author; and lastly (xv) a plan of the 
work iciclnding tlie thirty-two methodological principles (Tantra- 
Yuktis) used in discussions and in compiling treatises. 

The Ckkandaj Sutra of Achar>a Pingola whiGh deals with the metres 
of classical Sanskrit seems to have been compiled in the third ceniury 
B-c. at the court at Patahputraj^ for Rajaickhara mates the author 
a member of the learned metropolitan assembly^ while according 
to the he w^as appointed by Bindusara as teacher to Asoka. 

THE nODDHIST CANON 

The Pali canon comprising the Sutta Pitaka and the Vinaja Pitaia 
had been compiled before the hfauryan period- Probably some 
books of the Abkidkamma like the Dkammusaigam and the Frhad 
also been completed before the Third Council had rehearsed and 
finalized the canon. The most outstanding work of Akika^s reign was 
Kathavathu^ the fruit of the labours of the SangiU. It is a faithful 
record of the discussions ajid controversies that took place between 
the Thcravadim and other scctSp Moggaliputta Ttssa^ the President 
of the Sangidj is tlie author. 

Of the non-canonical Pali literature, the MiiindapanJmj recording 
the meeting and convcrsadoix between the Greek king Menander 
and a celebrated Buddhist teacher Nagasena, was^ at least the earlier 
portions^ compiled in the Sufiga period^ but far away in the Afadra 
country w^ithout any direct influence from Pafaliputrap 

The Mah^hghikas in the post-Aiokan period were busy develop^ 
ing several articles of their faiths e,g*, Bnddha-bhakti^ the doctrine 
of ParamitaSj the worship of Buddhist relics and of Buddha^s own 
image. They also created a powerful literature first m what Is called 
mixed or hybrid Sanskritj and gradually in grammatically pure 

IS 
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Sanskrit. The Sarvastivadin teachers active in the reign of Kanishka 
had abo fionrishcd a conplc of centuries earlier and it is most likely 
that they had compiled a Vinaya (book of religious discipline) 
of ihdr own. Dharmatrata who lived in Kanishkab dayj compiled 
an andiolog^^ The nucleus of the Adakavastu^ a text of the Loko- 
ttaravadins of the Mahasahghikasj was as old as die second 
century B.c. but was later enlarged in the fourdi century A.n. The 
LaiiiGiubtara was translated Into Chinese for the first time as early 
as the first century' Its present form seems to be a recast of an 
older Hmayana text of a biography of Buddha according to the 
Sarv^tivada school. Similarly the longer Sukkavaiipjuha was trans¬ 
lated into Chinese between a,j>- 147-186, A Prajnaparatnjia text 
was translated as early as a*d. 179. The Auaddnulataka was translated 
into Chinese in the first half of the third century A.n.j as were 
the Saddkarmapundanku in a.d. 223 and the /Uokdbaddm between 
A.D. 2B1-306, All this literature must have been completed in iis 
homeland in between the 2nd century^ BhC* and the 2nd century 
A.n. ; but It is still uncertain as to how^ far the literary genius of 
Bihar pardcipated in this creative urge* 

THE JAIN A CANON 

It is said that w^hen Bhadrabahu migrated to South IndJa^at die head 
ofthejaina monk^j a Council was convened at Fataliputra in the 
reign of Chandragupta Maury a. The assembled monks under the 
presidentship of Sthulabhadra, w ho had a knowledge of all the old 
textsj fixed the canon. Although Bhadrabahu on his return refused 
to recognize the canon fixed in his absence^ the fact is the labours of 
the Council of PataUputra have remained in the Agama texts of the 
Svetambaras which have in all forty'-five parts. It is true that the 
older material underwent a revision In a subsequent Council at 
Mathura and later at Valabhtj but it was only a rehearsal and not a 
compiling of the texts di noini. The j\rdhamagadlii texls^ as recited 
in the Pa|aliputia Council therefore, preserve the most ancient 
canonical traditions of the Jainas as we have them today. They com¬ 
prise the eleven the twelve UpaAgas, the ten Paimas (Pmkirna 

or miscelianeous texts)^ the six Chkidasutras^ two individual texts^ 
viz.j the JVaM and the Amyogadudra^ and the four AMuhsultas. 
This voluminous literature is known as Agama or SiddhaAta. The 
language of the canon is kiiowm ns Arsha or Ardhamagadhi^ which 
Mahavira Itimself is said to hs^vc used for preaching. 
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The Kalpasutrat the result of Bhadnibahu’s ii^dividual authorship, 
formed, in fact, the cighdi sccUon of die fourth Chhedasufra entitled 
AydradaJas (the ten sectiom on behaviour)* Ehadrabiilin 1 $ said to 
have been the sixth Thera after Maliavira and died 170 years after 
MahavTra^s nirvana. He is acclaimed as the spiiitual preceptor of 
Chandragupta Mauryap Tlicrc are three sections in the fkjalpasdtm. 
Section j contains the Jina-charita, in which the biography of 
MahavTra is told in great dctailj including the conception, the trans- 
fere nee of the cmbr)"o,tJie bir di^atid the fourteen, dreamsof Devananduj 
followed by Mahavira^s life at homCj hSs tivelvc years of asceticism^ 
and his acui ity during the thirty years after he became a Kcvalin. 
Section 11 deals with the Theravali, i,€* the expansion of the Sanghas 
into various Ganasj Sakhas, Kulas^ and their spread over Bihar, 
Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan and Saurashtran Section m 
containing the Samachari or rules for the ascetics is probably the 
oldest nucleus of the Kalpasutra. 

D, Economic CojtoiTiONS 

The conditions in Mauryan India indicate an exceptional boom in 
agricultural production and an unusual activity in handicrafts* 
The government maintained model farms for the supply of various 
seeds and also Interested itself in die cultivation of comrncrciaJ 
crops like cotton and jute, *^gricuiiural labour was employed on the 
basis of free food and wages. The State also maintained cattle- 
farms* Great attention was paid to irrigation, and Fresh sources of 
water w'ere got by digging canals and tanks. There was a special 
department for public utility works* Forest resources T,vcre tapped 
for revenue and an adequate consert'ator staff operated. 

Gold, silver, diamonds, other gems and inferior metals like copper, 
lead, tin and iron were mined as government monopolies under the 
special care of an officer called KJiauyadhyafcsha (officer for digging)- 
In Maury an times, there was a statc-mn workshop called die Aksha- 
sala, where gold and silver articles were made under the supen-'ision 
of an officer called a Sauvanjika. 

Besides the State'^s organization of industry as envisaged In die 
Artfutidstraj^ die re was a ^vidcspread organization of handicrafts in 
the form of guilds (srculs) each under its own Alderman (jetthaia). 
The craft-guilds are said to have been eighteen in number, such as 
those of the ^vood-workers, the smiths, the Icather-^drcssers, the 
painters, the wwl^ers in stone, the ivorj^-carvers, die weavers, the 
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jewcUcrs, rhi: confectioners, the potters, and so on. These were the 
various silpas (crafts) actively thri\qng in tovv-ns as wcJl as in the 
countryside^ where such professions were known as * janapadi vrjtti\ 
Proficiency in these arts counted towards social distinction. 

The manufactured products were handled for both inland lUid 
foreign trade by mcrchant-guildsi wliose members were called 
Setthi and their president Mahaiettlii, I'hcy became organized as 
Sarthavaha merchants in order to ply their trade tluough caravan- 
traffic eidser individually or as a co-operative enterprise. The 
caravans comprised as many as SOP carts loaded with varied 
merchandise and treaded their way across the country day and 
night under the direction of land-pilots (sihala-niry^amaka) and 
under guard by escorts (gaulmika) against the danger of dacoitSj 
turbulent foresters and others^ Trade was taxed all along the way by 
export and import dutlcs^p octroi and excise collected in the octroi- 
posts (iulka-sala). The State derived a substantial share of income 
from the Custom Houses called * saulkaialika ^ revenue. Utmost 
attention was paid to the safety of trade-routes by land (sthala-^ 
patha) and water (vari-patha). Pan ini speaks of the Grand Trunk 
Road as Uttarapatha (northern way)* This was the royal road lead¬ 
ing from Taxila to Pataliputraj w^ith two sectors at either endj the 
western sector linking it with Pushkalavati, KapiSa and Bahlika, 
and the eastern via Champa with TamraUpti on the sea coast* 
Megasthenes had himself travelled lo Fataliputra by tliis road 
which he calls the 'Northern Routed Aioka gave much attention 
to the maintenance of roads^ the planting of shady treeSj the 
digging of wclkj and the provision of comfortable rest-houses for 
travellers* 

There \%^as ako a trade route from Sravasd to Rajgriha via 
Vaisali which crossed the Ganga at Pa^aliputra^ and entered the 
heart of Magadha. Rajgriha was also connected with UJJalni 
in die west and Pratishthana on the Godavari, through the valley 
of the Son and its tributary; the Jyodratha fmodem Johita) and 
Pratishthana were further connected with Bharukachchha and 
Stirparaka on ^e west coast. S^eta, Kauiambi and Varanasi w^erc 
linked to Pa^Upu^a on the Oanga and thence to the sea by river 
trafllc open to ships heavy and big enough to accommodate 500 
merchants. 

Merchandise included gold, diver, pearls, gems, diamonds, corals 
sandalwood, aloe, rich hoor coverings, rugs, blankets, sdk, linen. 
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cotton fabrics, and so on. Outgoing merchants vv*ilh goods were 
called Dra\'yaka, while those returning with cash were known as 
Vasnaka. 

The Nanda emperors are credited with standardising weights and 
measures, to meet the exigencies of the first empire. The earliest 
punch-marked Karshapaijia coins with a regular group of five symbols 
and a standard weight of S2 ratti, was introduced by the Nanda 
emperors, as available specimens show. The Mauryan kings 
continued this coinage system both in silver and copper, the tveight 
of the latter Karshapana being 16 masas of 5 ratti each. Ardhas 
(4), Padas { 4 ), Ashtabhahgas ( J), Masakas (f^,) were coins of lower 
denomination linked to the standard Karshapana both in silver and 
copper, the weight of the former standard being 32 and of the latter 
80 rattis. 

Agricultural prices touched rock bottom in the Mauryan period, 
necessitating the minting of extremely small new coins, called 
Kakani and Ardha-Kakani in the Vartikss of Katy'aya^a. A Kar¬ 
shapana of silver could purchase five goni-fulls of com, equal to 
12 inds. 32 seers. The folLow'ing Table shows at a glance the effec¬ 
tive purchasing power of these coins: — 
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The Addhamaiaka Jataka {Jot. iii. 449 ff.) shows how in real life 
poor peopfe set great value on the paltry saving even of Ardha- 
Masaka. 
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The punch-niiirkcd coim of ihc Nanda and Maurjan periods 
continued in circulation up to die end of die Gupta period- From about 
tlie second century' B,c* onwards they became Pura^a, i.e. antique 
coinSj as distinct from the new Suiiga coins of the cast variety which 
also have been found in large numbers, Hovvcvcrj both seem to have 
been circulating in perfect economic harmony. 

It may be noted that die Artba^dsira envisaged a comprehensive 
control on the economic life of the people even in those early days. 
'Phere i^'as practically no aspect of the economic life of the country 
that was not in some way or another sought to be controlled^ planned 
and regulated* A brief but clear idea of this aspect has been already 
given in the foregoing chapter* It is indeed somewhat surprising 
that the penetrating genius of Kaudlya could work out such details 
mid think of a comprehensive control of the economic lilb of a 
people whose communicadotis were so meagre and whose adminis¬ 
trative machinery was sdU in the making. 

E. The; Fine Arts 

Maury an art ushers in an era of magnificent monuments executed 
in stone. It is certain diat there existed a pre-Maury a Indian 
art of sculpture and architecture in woodj clay modellingj ivory 
carvhngj cutting of hard stone^ gLass^ textiles and metal workj as 
manifested by the numerous literary references in the Vedic, Buddhist 
and Jaina literatures, f he Brahma^as refer to ^ deva-silpa * and to its 
imitation {anukriti) mdnufka-iifpa while Pamid mentions the symbols 
[rupa and lakshana) punched on coins^ and the incisions in the ears 
ol cows to indicate ownership. VVe arc in fact familiar with the vast 
ensemble of symbols on the punch-marked coins of the Nanda period 
and also with the decorative motifs on pre-Maury an pottery. But 
during the period from about the tenth century b.c, to die third 
century India was an integral part of an 'Ancient East^ 

ex lending Cfom the Mediterranean to the Ganges Valley, that was 
the cradle of cultural exchanges and the migradon of art motiB and 
religious cults, 1 his explains the presence in the earliest Iiisioric 
art of North India of such symbols and moths as winged lions (pak- 
jEhagamah-sihhahJi centaurs (ktnnarasj, imaginary animals (iha- 
mrigaj like gjifroi:is [vyala], tritons (malioraga), animab affronted 
and addorsed, baiilemcnt friezes (kapblrshaka}, die tree of life 
(SrivrikshaJ* palmetto (talapatra)^ honc> 3 uckle*frctwork (jab 
vvith gavaksha or kuhjaraksha design), spirals (avarta nablii), and 
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so on. The Janapada period witnessed an unusuai activity among 
craftsmen {^Iplns} who were organized into eighteen traditional 
guildsji such as those of the carpenters^ thebuilders^ the stone-cutters^ 
the mctal'Workcis, the smiths^ the leather-workers^ the potters, 
and others* Building as well as sculpture was all in wood which^ 
having continued for several centuries prior to the change-over to 
stonCj made Maur}.'an art the expression of civilized and sophis¬ 
ticated artistic traditions. In the Kaiikd ctccurs an andeat example 
of die Kashtlia-sabha (an assembly-hall of timber)^ while Greek 
accounts speak of cities made of tvood. Fariim (V.b50J refers to 
traders moving about from place to place with their stock of 
wooden pillars (sthuna) andsioue slabs (asma)* 

We have the evidence of early Pali texts and of Kautilya for the 
development of city-architecture under expert ‘ vaiihuviijacharyas" 
or civi! engineers^ also called ^ nagara-vaddhaki% assisted by other 
carpenters (vaddhaki) and bricklayers (ishtaka-vaddhaki). They 
would first find a pleasant site and, having cleared it thoroughlyj 
would proceed ^to build there a city fine and regular^ meastired 
out into quarters, with excavated moats (parikha) and ramparts 
(prakara) about itj with stout gateways (dvara-kotthaka) and 
towers (attalaka)j wdth market-places fchatvara),cross-roads (aiitar- 
marga)j street-comers (vithi), and public squares (sihghataka)i 
with clean and even main roads with regular lines of open shops 
(apana)^ well-provided with parks fudyaua), gardens (arama)^ lakes 
{talaka)| lotos-ponds (piishkarim)j and wells (udapana), adorned 
with many kinds of temples of gods (devasthana)." A good city 
was also provided with halls, arenas for sport (krIda-iaLa], monas¬ 
teries (ponna-sala), almonries (dana-salaj, elephant-stables (hatthi- 
drinking saloons (panagia^ajj cook-shops (odaniya-ghara) 
and so on. Kautilya in describing the construction of a fortified 
city of an identical plan uses an advanced terminology. The great 
cities of Mauiy'an India^ such as Massaga (Masakavati), Takshasila, 
Sakala and above all Patalipntra, struck the Greeks with their 
beautiful planning and elaborate architecture. According to 
Megasthencs who lived there, Pa|aliputra was built on the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Son. The city vvas oblong in shape, of 80 
‘stades* {9j miles) in length,andof 15stadcs (1 mile and 1270 yards) 
in breadth. It was protected by a moat and by a massive timber 
palisade furnished with 64 gates and 370 towers* Excavations have 
brought to light portions of PataUputra^s wooden palisade* Patajijali 
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makes specific mention of the lofty buildings^ probably those of the 
royal palace^ and the parapets of the city of Pstaliputra (‘Patali- 
putrakah prasadiih^^ ^Pataliputrakah prakarali*)^ The Mauiyan 
palace built by Chandragupla existed in all its splendour ai the 
time of Mcgasthcncs and its magnificence impressed him much 
more than did the palaces of Susa and Eebatana. He was specially 
impressed with the Maury an Pillared Hall (FI. V. Fig* 12^ 13) which 
may have been inspired by the Hall of a Hundred Columns erected 
at Persepoiis by Darius the Great* Excavations have exposed an 
extensive Assembly Chamber erected on cightyTour pillars^ which 
can be identified only with the Chandragupla sabha mentioned by 
Patanjali* The Greek accounts speak of the Hall of Audience in the 
palace of Chandragupla, while Kautilya urges the king to attend 
to public business there for three hours every day; The pillars 
of the sabha have been found mostly in fragments^ but at least one 
pillar is presers'ed in almost perfect condition. It has a bright glossy 
polisli^ is without ba^c or capital, and bears the characteristic 
Maury an mark, viz., *crKccnt of chaitya' at its foot* 

Scholars have drawn a distinction between the oflieial or court art, 
and the purely indigenous art, of the period. Of the latter, the most 
conspicuous examples from Bihar are the two Yaksha statues (PJ. 
VIII. Fig. 18) found at Patna and now preserved in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. They are made of the buff-coloured sandstone of 
Chunar quarries^ as arc all other Mauiyan sculp lures, and bear its 
distinedve metallic polish. In style they fit in admirably w ith the 
folk-art tradition of tJie Yaksha statues found at Parkhan^, Pa way a^ 
Besnagar, and other places^ being frontally conceived in colossal size 
and massive strucinrCp Prof Jayaswal held that they were portrait 
Statues of Ajataiairu and Udayinj but Prof Rama Prasad Chandra 
read the short epigraphs on them as 'Bhage Achachhanivika* and 
‘ Yakha Sarvatanandi % w hich identifies tlicm as the statues of two 
Yakshas, Akshatamirka and Sarvatanandi. 

The Yakshi statue of Didarganj (Pk VUI. Fig, 19) near Patna U 
exactly in the same traditioii, representing the highe^it watermark of 
sculptural art in the indigenous tradition. The image holds a ^chauri ’ 
in her raised right hand and the lower part of her body is covered 
with omamenu and folded garments. There is nothing archaic or 
primidve, but a conscious urban beauty tliat became die prototype 
of the numerous female figures carv'cd on the railing pillars 
of the Auriga and Kushana periods. It is an example of the art 
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of the trsLiisitional i>crIod between the Maurj'a and Suhga 
epochs. 

The court art of Asoka’s rcJgn is chiefly presented by the 
monobthic pillars (iaila stathbha) executed under the Emperor’s 
direct orders. TJiese columns consast of tall shafts crowned by capitak 
supporting some animal figures. They are made of Chunar sand¬ 
stone of a very pleasing colour and tlie shining polish richly 
enhances their beauty. They have been found over a large area 
extending from, Rupar in Ambala district to Sanchi and Bihar. The 
most beautiful of all the pillars is the Sarnath one (PI, Vll. Fig. 17) 
erected on the spot where the Buddha prcaclicd his First Sermon. 
A Dharmachakra once rested on the heads of four addorsed lions, 
seated on. a round abacus bearing in relief an elephant, horse, bull 
and lion separated by four smaller decorative Dharmachakras, Below 
the abacus is a bulging vase covered with o\'erflowing lotus petab. 
Tbe symbolism has been variously explained, but it seems to be an 
embodiment of the formula later to become explicit in the Buddha 
image. The Dharmachakra at the top is a universally a^epted 
symbol for the Buddha or his Dharma-kaya. The majestic lions 
represent the lion-seat (sirilhasana) of the Chakravarti on which the 
Buddha Images were invariably seated. The drum symboliacs the 
Anotatta lake with its four channels opening out towards the four 
points of the compass, designated as Simbarnukha, Hasthimukha, 
Aivamukha and Usabhamukha. The four animab of the abacus 
dearly point to the intended symbolism. Just as the bigger Dharma- 
chakra stood for the Buddha, the smaller wheeb stand for the other 
Buddhas, ‘Pachcheka Buddhas’, who dwell on the banks of the lake 
and drink its ambrosial waters. It is clearly stated in the 
pan/ra that just a.s the water of the Anotatta entering the great ocean 
never turns back, so the Bodhisattva in his last birth, would never 
turn back from his purpose of becoming another Butldha so that 
he might become a Chakravarii. It is thus the ascent to, and the 
attainment of, the Buddha ideal by the Bodhisaitava from the state 
of a Ghakravarti that is represented. The gods gave .Aioka sixtccu 
jars of water from the Anotatta lake for his daily use, of which 
he gave eight to the Bhikshusaiigha, two to the sixty thousaud monks 
reciting the two to his queen and kept four for Iiimself, 

This stately column with its magnificent capital must have bceu 
erected after the Third Council where the Imperial command 
against schisms had been, issued and when jk^oka had found himself 
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at the height of his glory due to Iiis unique success in the secular 
and religious fields. 

Several Aiokan columns in Bihar should be specially noted t for 
example^ the inscribed pillars at Lauriya^Ararajj Lauriya-Nandan- 
garh (PI. VI. Pig. 16J and Rampurwa (with a lion capital^ PI, 
V^L Fig. 14) and the pillars without any inscription such as the one 
at Basarh-Bakhira (with a lion capital) and the one at Rampurwa 
(with a bull capital, PL VI. Fig. 15). A fragmentary capital with 
Maury an polish and of Maury an date showing four bulls seated 
back to back, was found at Hajipur in Muzaffarpur district and 
is now in the Patna Museum. Recently a fragmentary Asokan 
capital and fragments of a couchant bull have been uncartlled in 
the city of Patna Itself, proving tlicreby that modem Patna stands 
on the very site of ancient Pajaliputra, Other architectural remains 
of .Vioka’s reign include the altar (Bodhl-mahcha) at Bodh Gaya, 
iv'hich is supported on four small pilasters exactly as represented in 
a Bharhut reUef. 

Bihar has also prcscix-ed the earliest examples of rock-cut chaltya- 
halls. A group of four caves is situated at Barabar, 16 miles norili 
of Gaya, One cave called the Sudama or Nyagrodha cave bears 
an inscription of the twelfth year of Asoka’s reign and consequently 
is the oldest cave-architecture in India. 11 consists of two apartments: 
an outer one 32 feet 9 inches long and 19 feet 6 inches broad; and 
beyond this a nearly circular apartment 19 feet 11 inches by 19 feet, 
in place of the usual solid stupa. Another cave called Karna Chau- 
par bean an inscription recording the date of its origin as the nine- 
tee nth ye.y of .Asoka’s reign. 11 is simply a rectangular hal I measuring 
33 feet 6 inches by 14 feet and having an arched roof. The most 
interistlng of the group, however, is the Lomaia Rishi cave whicli 
with its decorated facade is an accurate reproduction of the gable 
end of a wooden structure chiselled into the rock-face. The arched 
aperture above the doorway is occupied by a procession of exqui¬ 
sitely car\'cd elephants doing obeisance to a stupa. Tlic interior 
of the cave js a hall 33 feet by 19 feet, beyond which is an oval-shaped 
apartment. In ail tliese eaves, the interior is polished like glass. 

Ihrec-quarters of a mile to the north-east of this group of caves 
is a ridge of granite, known as Nagarjuni Hill, which has three 
excavated caves, each bearing an inscription of Da^aratha, dedicat¬ 
ing the caves to the .-ViTvikas. The largest is the Gopika or ‘milk¬ 
maid's cave’, a tunnel-like hall« feet 5 inches long, with circular 
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cnd&j ^nd 19 feet 2 inches widc^ with one door in the centre of the 
south side^ The roof is vaulted and the whole interior highly polUhcd^ 
About 13 miles south of Rajgpha; 25 miles cast of Gayaj is yet 
another small cavcj called Sitamarhi. It consists of a chamber 
rectangular in shape^ measuring 15 feet 9 inches^ by 1 1 feet 3 inches, 
and is hollowed out of a single isolated gramic boulder. The inside 
of the cave is as carefully polished as any of those at Barahar^ and 
must therefore be assigned to die Mauryan agCn 

At Lohanipur near Bankipur^ in the Patna district^ were found 
at the same level nude torsos representing Jaina Tirtliaiikaras> 
one of which is highly polished (Ph VTU, Fig, 20). They bodi show 
the stiff modelling common to Jaina images in a Kayotsarga (lca\dng 
the body) pose% Their archaic appearance belongs to the indigenous 
tradition of the Parkliam and Patna Vakshas. One of them has the 
typical Maur)'an polish and is considered the earliest image in the 
iconography of the historic period. 

The art tradition of the Sui^ga-Kartva period followed the cul¬ 
tural ideology ofBuddhism^as it evolved in an eclectic form^by freely 
a^imihiting folk cults. The Stupa^ Yakshas and Magas were its main 
subjocis. U'he erection of monumental stupas ^viih elaborate railings 
and gateways became the chief pattern of art expression until it was 
replaced by the image cmhrincd in a temple* Stupas were enlarged 
and cordoned off by railings (vedika) with four gatew^ays (torana) 
facing four different directions. The best examples of this are at 
Bharhut and Sauchi where Mahiichaityas had existed from Aiokaii 
and probably even earlier times. In Bihar the holy Bod hi Tree of 
Bodh Gaya was embellished with an elaborately earthed railings 
one of the most important monuments in tlie w hole of the BuddhUt 
architecture of Hugadha. Originally there was the Bodhi-ghara, 
i.c. a shrine of the Bodhi Tree, built in the reign ofA^oka, It was 
enclosed by a sculptured railing and entered from the cast tlirough 
a toran» gateway* In the courtyard stood an Asokan lion-pillar 
danked on either side by a Yaksha statue* The Bodhi-ghara was 
later replaced by a straight-edged "^ikliora' (pinuade) temple with 
a Buddha image* This is proved by die so-called ‘Bodh Gaya plaque" 
found at Kumhrar^ Patna^ and noiv in the Patna Mmenm^ ivhich 
bears a Kharoshthi inscription which seems 10 have been a memento 
prepared on the spot in answer to the request of some visitor from the 
uorth-w%'St in the late Kushan or early Gupta period, w'ho cixn- 
tnally seems to have left it Ijchind where it ivas found. 
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The Bodh Gaya railings enclose a rectangular area measuring 145 
feet by 108 feet, which is now very obscure. Its dimensions could 
be obtained only by excavating the foundations of the railings. The 
pillars arc each 5 feet 0 inches high, standing on a plinth and capped 
at the top by a coping, the inner faces of which arc ornamented witli 
long lines of animals — elephants, deer, bulls, winged horses, makaras, 
centaurs, and others; on the outer faces are carved wreaths of 
flowers. Each pillar is decorated at the top and at the bottom with a 
semi-circular medallion showing a single figure or a group of figures, 
and inth a central circular disc depicting cither an animal or a 
human bust in the centre of a lotus. The cross-bars between the up¬ 
right pillars also have circular lotus flowers on both sides, and even 
some busts or animals. On several of the pillars there arc short 
epigraphs showing that the railing was the gift of a queen named 
Kurangi (ayayc Kurangiyc danam). Another inscription refers to 
a gift by Nagadcvjj the second queen of ling Brahmamitra. 

It seems that during the Kushana period, ancient monuments were 
more or less well-preserved and architectural or sculptural actisity' 
was limited. VVe have a fine Mithuna couple under an Aioka 
tree in the best Mathura style, revealing a passionate sensuous feeling. 
The sculpture however is in bulT sandstone which indicates that tt 
may have been the work of local artists. But with the coming of 
Kanishka’s rule to Bihar, art exchanges between Bihar and Mathura 
were inevitable, as is shown by the discovery of several works of 
sculpture in typical Mathura red sandstone, both in Patna and 
Rajgriha. The sculpinrcd slab at Rajgriha wHth the figure of 
Maninaga and his sister, Sumagadhi, is a fine example of Kushana 
art. 

Aesthetic appreciation of the achievements of indigenous Maga- 
dhanartlsts is increased when one takes into account the large number 
of terracotta figurines of the Maurya down to the Kushana period, 
as found at Bulandibagh (1912-16), Kumhrar (1922-28), Patna 
(1935-36), Buxar (1925, 1927) and Basarh or VaUali (1903, 1912). 
The two fine examples of the Laughing Boy (PI. VIIL Fig. 21) and 
the Laughing Girl acquaint us with the new quality of plastic 
handling that die artists liad discovered. But the most powerful 
acsthedc appeal lies in the large group of female figures in dancing 
costume in a variety of poses (PI. IX. Fig. 23). There is an irresistible 
feeling that with these coquettish bcaudes wearing gorgeous head¬ 
dresses, flounced skirts and jewelled ornaments one is face to face 
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with those tnatcliLcss courtesans of ancient Pataliputra whom artists 
have immortalized in some of their most volupluons poses. The 
two young damsels from Bubndibagh (Nos* 8510 and 4177 in 
Patna Museum) and the youthful figure from Patna wearing an 
elaborate bejewelled girdle and tassellcd scarf (9473) arc excidng 
types- 
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POLITICAL HISTORY AND ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION, A. D. 319—750 

The Rise of the Guptas 

A G O LD E N chapter in the history of Indin opens with the rise 
of the Gupta empire in Bihar. The imperial Gupta genealogy' 
begins with Maharaja Sngupta, the great^an^ather of 
Samudiagupta. As Chandragupta the father of Samudragupta 
assumed the title of Maharajadhiraja in A.D. 319 SrTgupta may be 
placed in the latter half of the 3rd century a.d. 

There is much uncertainty about the location of the original king¬ 
dom of the Guptas. Some place it in Magadha and some in West 
Bengal. In fact, the home of the Guptas may be located somewhere 
in Uttar Pradesh. Maharaja Gupta and his son Ghatotkacha were 
minor rulers. But Ghatotkachn's son Chandmgupta I set the dynasty 
on Uic road to imperial greatness. He ruled not only over the Ganga- 
Jamuna Doab and Saketa (Ayodhya) hut also brought Magadha un¬ 
der his sway. The statement in the Puranas about the enjoyment by 
Guptas of the countries along the Ganges, Saketa and Magadha, 
refers to the period of Chandragupta L He was greatly helped by the 
Lichchhavis of Vaisiili, In establishing his authority over Magadha 
and the imperial city of Pataliputra, They entered into a matri¬ 
monial alliance also with him by marrying the Lichchhavi princess 
Kumaradcvl to Chandragupta I. The vital role played by the Lich¬ 
chhavis in the growth of Gupta power is clear from the fact that the 
figure of the princess Kumaradcvl with the legends 'Kumaradevi* 
and Lichchhavyah appear on the Chandragupta-K.umaradevi coins 
along with Chandragupta I, and tliat in all official Gupta records, 
including his own Allahabad pillar inscription, Samudragupta Is 
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proudly referred to as ' LichchhavJdauhitrah^ (materiial grand^n of 
the Lichchhavis). Chandragupta I after his coronatioti at PataU^ 
putra assumed the title orMaharajadhiraja and may have: started the 
Gupta era in February^ a.d- 320 . 

eoNQUEsrs or samudragupta 

Chandragupta I had nominated his son Samudragupta to succeed 
him. But the title of Samudragnpia was contested by his brother 
Kacha, whose gold coins have been founds Samiidragupta tided over 
ilie crisis and was well established on the throne by c. A-D, 335. He 
inherited the dominions of both his father and maternal grandfather. 
He proved to be one of the greatest warrior kings of ancietit 
India, Samudragupta first turned his attention to Northern India^ 
and he uprooted Rudradevaj Matcla Nagadatta^ ChaodravarmEm^ 
Ganapati'Nagaj Nagasena^ Achyuta, Balavarman and tmny other 
kings of Ar^^av'artaj and annexed tlicir territories^ He thu$ became 
the sole master of the entire Gangetic valley including Bengal- The 
chiefs of the forest tracts of Chotanagpur and Madhya Pradesh were 
reduced to vassalage. He invaded the Eastern Deccan and forced 
the rulers of the region to acknowledge him as their sovereign though 
their territories were not annexed. The bordering kingdoms on the 
north-west and north-east and the tribal states of the Punjab^ ^%^ostcm 
India^ Miilwa and Central India paid him tribute in various ways. 
These kingdoms were Samatata (partof Bengal), Davaka^ Klftirtrupa 
(^\ssam)j Nepal, Kartripura (in Jullundcr district^ and republican 
clans such as die Malawos^ Aijimayanas^ YaudlieyaSj Hadvakas^ 
AbhiraSj PrarjunaSj Sanakanikas, Kilkas^ and Kharparikas. Saka- 
Kttshana chiefs of Malwa, San rash tra^ West Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier accepted him as their overlord. Thus Sanxudra^pta 
rg-cstabUshed the political unity of India to a large extent though 
a large part of the country^ recognized only his formal sineraiuty. 
The foreign rulers saved themselves from possible extinction by 
hastening to offer submission. In die Central and Wesu^tn Deccan, 
the Vakil takas noaintained dieir independent power. l"he nil&ra of 
the Eastern Deccan and the forest tracts of U.P. and Eastern Control 
India accepted the Gupta Emperor os their overlord. Thus k is not 
absolutely true to say that Samudragupta proved to be Hhebiiadcr" 
of the entire earth (Dharapi hand ha), but he was the champion of 
the centripetal forces which had had no chance since the diantegra- 
tion of the Maury'an empire. Pataliputra again became the capital 
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of a large empire. Samudragopta celebrated his miJitary success by 
pcrfornung a horse sacrifice and his Aivamedha-type of gold coins 
corroborate the cpigraphic evidence about this matter. 

Samudragupta maintained friendly relations \nlh neighbouring 
foreign kingdoms. Meghavarma* the king of Ceylon, wanted to 
build a monastery in Bodh Gaya for the Ceylonese pilgrims and 
Samudragupta willingly gave permission arid necessary facilities. 
Thus Samtidragupta continued the traditional Indian policy of 
political integradon at home and international friendship and co¬ 
operation with foreign powers. 

Samudragupta was a versatile genius. He not only proved to be a 
great conqueror, ivhich has earned for him the epithet of the Indian 
Napoleon, but was also an accomplished poet and musician. Some of 
his gold coins show him playing on a Veena (stringed instrument) 
and it is possible that he composed a few of the metrical verses 
engraved on his gold coins. 

CrtANDRAGUPTA II 

According to official Gupta inscriptions, Chandragupta II succeed¬ 
ed Samudragupta and came to the throne in A.u. 375-76. He started 
from Pataliputra with his minister Saba and a large army towards 
the west for the conquest of Malwa and Saur ashtra which were under 
Saka rule. He tried to ivin the goodwill of the Vakatakas, who were 
rulers of a large part of Madhya-Pradesh and N. W. Deccan. He 
married his daughter PrabhavaUgupia to Rudrasena II, son of the 
Vakataka king Prithvisena I. VVe do not know whether the Vaka- 
takas actually helped him in his campaign against the Sakas, but 
there is no doubt that die campaign, was successful. The provinces of 
Malwa and Gujerat, with important seaports, became parts of the 
Gupta empire. As Chandragupta Maurya had liberated Indian 
territory from the clutches of the Greeks, so his namesake Chandra¬ 
gupta II exterminated the traces of foreign rule from W, India. 
In the far north-west a bo he appears to have won some victory 
against the remaming Kush^a chiefs, for the MehrauU iron pillar 
inscription refers to Chandra’s occupation of BaHiika. Chandra has 
been generally identified with Chandragupta II and Balhika either 
with Bactria or a place In the Punjab. 

Though Ujjaiiii became a very important and favourite city of 
Chandragupta II, Pataliputra remained the imperial capital. The 
Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien, who visited Bihar during this period, refers 
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to the good government of the king and the prosperous condition of 
the people, llxis is confirmed by a Jarge variety of fine gold coins of 
high purity issued by Chandmgupta £1^ who had assumed the title 
of Vikramaditya. Chandragupta II was a great patron of arts and 
letters, and tradition mentions that nine ‘gems’, that is,nine highly 
learned men, lived in his court. Some of them were, however, certain¬ 
ly later than his period. Kalidasa is believed to have been his 
contemporary, Chandragupta II was a devotee of Vishnu, but he 
followed a policy of religious toleration and appointed Buddhists 
and Saivas as ministers and high officers. 

KUMARACUPTA I 

In A.D. 412-13 Chandragupta 11 was succeeded by his sonKumlra- 
gupta I, bornof Mahadevi Dhruvadevi. He maintained the Gupta 
empire intact and lie may have attempted to push beyond the 
Narmada, as is suggested by a large hoard of Gupta coins found In 
Satara (Bombay State). Numerous new varieties of beautiful gold 
coins issued by him bear eloquent testimony to the economic pros¬ 
perity and political stability of his empire,extending from Saurashtra 
to Bengal, and from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas. 

The last years of Kumaragupta 1 were not happy. Pushyamitra, 
li%dng in the region of Mekala near the source of the Narmada, struck 
hard at the Gupta empire and prince Skandagupta had a bad 
time. But he finally overcame the crisis. Skandagupta had also to 
deal witti the Hunas who invatled the Gupta dominion from the 
north-west. It appears that Skandagupta was the ablest of the sons 
of Kumaragupta 1, who therefore nominated liim as his successor 
in preference to either of his otlier sons Purugupta and Ghatotka- 
chagupta. But while Skandagupta was out of the capital engaged in 
military campaigns, Kumaragupta Idled in 453. Skandagupta on his 
return reported his success to his mother Dcvaki who, with tears in 
her eyes, found happiness in her worthy son. 

Declike and Fall of the Gupta Empire 
The Gupta empire, the dynasty and the country were, at this time 
passing through a critical period. Besides the internal disturbances 
caused by dynastic squabbles for succession between the royal prin-* 
CCS, defiance by feudatories or governors of border provinces, and 
the Hu pa menace, were all there. The crisis demanded a valiant 
warrior and an efficient organizer who could save the tottering 
17 
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empire and the dynasty. Skandagupta proved to be the man of the 
hour. The Junagarh inscription dearly states that the goddess Lakshml 
selected him as her lord, rejecting all the otlicr sons of the King 
(Manujendraputrara). His victory over theHuijas was so resounding 
that even children sanghis praise. He kept under control the provincial 
governors whom he appointed after due care. Before a.d. 461, 
complete peace and tranquillity reigned in tlie empire. He maintained 
it intact, and administered benevolently. His epithet ‘Parahitakari* 
on Some silver coins was very apt. In gratitude for the favour of 8ri 
Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, he issued the King-and-Lakshmi 
type of gold coins. 

Skandagupta, who reigned during the years a,d. 456-470 (his 
last known date is a,d. 468), ranks as one of the greatest of Indian 
monarchs. He tided over a series of serious crises that nearly over¬ 
whelmed him and the country. 

He secured not only his position on the throne and saved the empire 
and the dynasty from disruption (vichalita kulalakshmi), but also 
warded off the Huna menace. Rightly he assumed the tides of 
Kramaditya and Vikramaditya. He was also the fountain-head of 
a benevolent administration in w'hich no one failed in his duties: 

* there is no one who is distressed in poverty or in misery or is avari¬ 
cious or who, when worthy of punislimcnt, is subjected to excessive 
torture.’ In view of his high character, ability, heroism and courage, 
and his regard for the welfare of the people, which was proved 
by Ills repairs to die dam of SudarSana lake in Saurashtra, we are 
disposed to agree with a Buddhist auUior of the &th-9di century 
that he was the ' best, wisest and most religious-minded king (Sresh- 
thah buddhiman dharmavatsalah) in that decadent age (yugadha- 
mc)’. Verily he was a national hero. That is why in a contemporary 
epigraph he is regarded as the most eminent hero in die lineage of 
the Guptas. 

He w'as succeeded in a.d, 470 by Kumaragupta II who was either 
the son of Skandagupta or of Purugupta, Kumaragupta II issued 
gold coins of fairly good metal and with marginai legends. Like 
Skandagupta, he also assumed the dtlc of Kramaditya and ruled 
over Malwa and the Gangetic valley. His reign came to an end in 
475. 

He was succeeded by Buddhagupta, who is known from a votive 
image inscription at Sarnath to have been ‘ruling the earth * in 476. 
Buddhagupta was the son of Purugupta and Mahadevi Chandradevi, 
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and his seaJ has been found m Naknda where he built a Sah- 
gharama. He coniinued to rule over the empire extending from 
East M^wa in the west to North Bengal in the cast^ where his 
inscriptions have been found. He issued gold coins iivith the epithet 
Vikramaditya^ besides issuing silver coins. His last known date is 496, 
Buddhagupta was the Iasi great king of the imperial Gupta 
dynasty. Either during the last years of hts reign or immediately 
after his death, the empire was reduced in si^e and power. Valabhi 
(Saurashtra) w\as now virtually independent under the Maitraka 
dynasty. The Hildas overran the country and were masters of East 
MaJ^va. HU successor Natasimhaguptaj another son of Puruguptaj 
could not prevent the Hunas under Toramana and his son Mihira- 
kula^ from laying waste even the heart of the empire, including 
Magadha. It appears that the Hu^as overran even Gaud:^- Nara- 
sinihagupta was defeated. ThcreU nodenying the fact that Toraraana 
dealt a hea \7 blow to the prestige of the Gupta empire* In Bengal, 
VaSnya Gupta assumed an independent status and issued gold 
coins with the epithet Dvadaladitya. HLs seal has been found in 
Nalanda. He was certainly a Gupta prince and might have been 
directly encouraged by the HuiDa invader to assert his sovereignty 
against Narasimhagupta Baladitya, who was defeated by the Huna 
leader. But Vainya Gupta^s authority was short-lived* In Bengali he 
was overthrown by Gopachandra* 

Naradthhagupta however, reasserted his auUiority in Afagadha 
in 514-15. He came out of enforced exile and made peace with 
Mihirakula to whom he agreed to pay tribute. He issued a baser type 
of gold coins of lower purity with the epithet Baladit^^a. But 
ditya had to face another Huiji^ Irivasion. Alihimkula was behaving 
like a tyrant and be had ordered a general persecudon of the 
Buddhists throughout his dominions. Narasimhagupta was a devout 
Buddliist and he resented this order for the persecudon of Buddliists, 
He had won the love and affecdon of the people by his good and 
beneficent adminLstradon. He planned orchards, reser^'oirSj gardens, 
roads and bridges. The proud people of Magadha must have been 
upset over the prospect of the Huna invasion. They always had 
sj'mpathy for Buddhism,so both the pro-Buddhist king and his royai 
subjects decided to defy the Huna suzerainty. Religious persecution 
of Buddhism became the casus belli. Mihirakula started with a large 
cavalry' force to in^'ade Afagadha and punish its king who had dared 
del)' him* Baladitya, though supported by mdlionsof bis subjects, wisely 
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withdrew, leaving ttic imperiat city under some generals to defend it 
against Mihirakula. With a large army He resorted to guerilla tactics 
in. the forest areas and swampy tracts. Pataliputra was beseiged 
by the HQijas, but \vas strongly defended by deep moats full of 
water and by able generals, probably led by Krishnagupta or his son 
Harshagupta. Mihiratula, ultimately allured by Baladitya, proceed¬ 
ed to the swampy country (Deltaic Bengal) and was surprised by the 
Gupta king and his soldiers. They suddenly surrounded and took 
Mihirakula alive as a captive and presented him to Biladitya (a.d. 
520). Upon the intervention of his mother, Baladitya released 
Mihirakula and allowed turn to rule over some small kingdom in the 
north. 

Thus Narasiihhagupta Baladityashook off iheyokc of Huna servitude 

and saved Buddhism in Madhyadcia from a terrible calamity. His 
services to the Buddhist religion and leamingwcrc manifold. He built 
a monastery in Nalanda. Yuan Chwang had stayed in the 'college* 
of Baladitya. He also constructed a temple where he placed an image 
of Buddha. That temple mth its tall Sikhara (pinnacle) touching the 
sky, was existing in all its glory in the 8th century a.d, as is proved 
by epigraphic evidence- Baladitya was of a religious bent of mind. 
He called a congregation of Buddhist priests, including those from 
China, in his newly-built monastery at Nalanda and declared him¬ 
self to be a 'bhikshu'. He decided to stay in Nalanda where he died. 

His abdication of the throne must be placed soon after his success 
over Mihirakula, He was succeeded by his son Kumaragupta HI in 
522. Seals ofNarasIihhagupta Baladitya have been found in Nalanda 
andBhitari (Ghazipur district, U.P.) and his coins in large numbers 
in the Kaligiiat hoards. This would show that he exercised authority 
over eastern U.P., Bihar, and West Bengal. His gold coins are 
heavier in weight and of less purity. AH these show the growing 
weakness and poverty of the empire, w'hich w'as rudely shaken by 
the Huna invasions. Kumaragupta III was not the man to stem the 
tide of decline and he proved no match to the newly rising meteor, 
Yasodharman-Vishnuvardhana, w'ho started on a ‘digvijaya’ from 
Daiapura or Mandasore in West Malwa. YaiSodharman defeated 
Mihirakula in the north and forced him to submit. In the cast, he 
carried his victorious arms to the Lauhitya (the Brahmaputra) and 
he claimed to have annexed those countries which were outside 
the Gupta empire. We have seen that the Gupta cmperois were 
lords of Malwa, but Yaiodharman-Vishtjiuvardhana had in his 
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eastern cajupaign <iUo ovcmin tlic Gupta territories such as Bengal, 
and one of the mighty kings of the East who is said to have perished at 
the hands orYaiodharman in a.d. 530-1 might luivc been tJic Gupta 
king Kumaragupta himself. 

Kmnaragupta HI was succeeded by his son Vishpugupta Chandra- 
ditya, whose seal has been found in Nalanda. Verj'^ crude and heavy 
gold coins of much debased metal struck by him have been discovered 
in large numbers from the Kalighat hoard, A copper-plate grant 
found at Datnodarpura in Bengal is dated in the Gupta year 224 (a.d, 
543-44), and it probably belongs to the period of Vishijugupta. The 
sovereign is referred to in it as Prithvipati Paramadaivata Parama- 
bhattaiakaMaharajudhiraja, whois to be identified withVishitugupta. 
But in spite of the high-sounding tides, there is no donbt that the 
reign of Vishtiugupta marked the final fading away of the Gupta 
empire. He is the last known Gupta emperor, whose end may be 
placed in A.D. 550-1. A copper plate has been discovered in Amauna 
in Gaya district wliich refers to the grant of a village by Maharaja 
Nandana in the Gupta year 230, i.e, a.d. 550. The absence of the 
mention of the name of the ruling emperor may thus give us the demise 
of the Gupta dynas ty (a.d. 550). Thus the Gupta dynasty ended after a 
rule of two hundred and thirty-one years. 

The Later Goptas 

When the glory and prestige of the Gupta dynasty was passing away 
and the emperor was reigning only in name, feudatory chiefs even 
in the heart of the kingdom began emerging and became virtually 
independent, A Maukhari dynasty had gained in power in the 
Gaya region. Chiefs Yajnavarman and his son Sardulavarman had 
earned fame in fighting hostile kings, probably the Hupas. Sardula- 
vaman is referred to as the best among the chieftains (Samanta 
Chudamanl) and his son as king Anaptavarman, who constructed 
a shrine and lnstallcditnagcsofKrishiia,Katyayani and ^iva-P^ati. 
ft is quite reasonable to presume that this Maukhari family might have 
been rewarded with enhanced status and authority by the Gupta em¬ 
peror for the part it played in the war against ihcHuuas. The Mau¬ 
khari chiefs’ feudatory titles such as Samanta Chiidamani and Nripa, 
and their donations of villages, as well as construction of temples, show 
their semi-sovereign character. But the fortunes of this family were 
eclipsed by the rise of another farraly, the Later Guptas of Magadha 
at about the same time. This dynasty of the Later Guptas became the 
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political successors of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. The ancestor of 
the family was Krishnagupta, svho appears to have taken a credit¬ 
able part in fighting the Hun^—‘the haughty enemies’. He or 
his son Haitihagupta might have taken the lead in defending the 
Imperial city of Patallputra against the selgc by Mihirakula during 
the absence of the emperor Baladttya In tlte swampy region. The 
marriage of Rajyairi, the daughter of Krishnagupta, with Adityavar- 
man, son of the Maukhari chief Harivarman, added to the growing 
importance and Irdluence of the Later Gupta family. Harivarman 
was the Maukhari chief whose scat of power was in Uttar Pradesh, 
There is no evidence of any relationship existing between the Mau¬ 
khari family of U.P. and the Maukhari feudatory family of the Gaya 
region. The Later Guptas of \fagadha and this Maukhari dynasty 
emerge as the most important of the new powers rising from Uic 
embers of the fast dinng Gupta empire, Jivitagupia I, the son of 
liarshagupta, appears to have led campaigns in the direction of the 
Himalayas in the norths and to the sea-coast of Bengal in the south¬ 
east. A new power In south-west Bengal known as the Gaudas was 
also appearing on the stage of history. 

Under Kumaraguptaj son of Jivitagupta I, tire Later Gupta 
dynasty made rapid progress. He had to face the Maukharis, who 
also under Isanavarman and his son had started on a career of con¬ 
quests and had begun to entertain imperial ambitions. Is^avarman, 
in the course of his military campaign, had defeated the Andhras 
and the Gaudas. The latter were the south-eastern neighbours of 
Kumaragupia and had been chastized by his fatlier, Jivitagupta I, 
but tlicy appear to have taken to aggression again. We do not 
know if Isinavamtan had attacked the Gaudas with the consent or 
connivance of tire Magadhan chief Kumaragupta. But there is no 
doubt that an enormous increase in the power and prestige of tire 
neighbouring Maukhari dynasty could not be \dcwed with equanimity 
by ambitious Kumaragupta, who was claiming to be the successor of 
the Imperial Guptas. Kumaragupta had also extended liis dominion 
westward to tlie Tribeni or Frayaga. This was most unwelcome to 
the Maukharis of Kanauj. Tlius the two friendly and related dynas¬ 
ties, the Maukharis and the Later Guptas, because of couflictiag 
ambitions, now laced each other as enemies. The assumption of the 
lofty imperial title of ‘ Maharajadhiraja ’ by Isanavarman, probably 
soon after tlie death of Vishpugupta Chandraditya, the last Gupta 
emperor, was a deliberate cliallcngc to Kumaragupta’s claim for the 
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dtjuTt imperial status and authority. The result was the begiiuiing 
of open rivalry between the two famiUcs. ThU constitutes the main 
thread of the history of Northern India in the latter ha!f of the 6 th 
ccntuiy after Christ. In the first entxjunierj which took place in a.o. 
560j I^navarman was defeated. Not long after this great victory in 
a fiercely contested battle against the powerful Maukhari adversary, 
Kumiiragupta, in fulfilment of his debt of gratitude to the gods for 
the resounding victory in the evening of his life, committed religious 
suicide by throwing himself on to a specially prepared funeral pyre 
on the bank of the Tribcoi* Such religious suicides were rare 
but popular in ancient times, Bhabga committed a similar religious 
sviicidc on the bank of the Ganges, and the Chalukya ki ng Ahvamalla 
did the same on the bank of the river Tuhgabhadra. 

Kumaragupta was succeeded by his son Damodaragupta tvho 
againfaeed a Maukhari invasion. Though he successfully repulsed the 
Maukharis, he died in 562 of wounds received on the battlefield. 

Mahasenagupta then came to the helm of affairs. He found himself 
beset with problems both on liic east and on the west. The Maukhari 
menace from the west was still there and on the cast an aggressive 
power had arisen in Kamarupa, whose sphere of influence extended 
in the west to North Bengal and parts of North Bihar up to the river 
Kausiki (Kosi). Mah^nagupta decided to deal with his eastern 
rival first, but in order to avoid a second front against the Maukharis, 
he contracted a matrimonial alliance wltlt the rising Vardlmna 
family of Thaneswar, on the western frontier of the Maukharis. He 
married his sister Mahasenagupta to Adityavardhana. This alliance, 
he hoped, would check the Maukhari policy of aggression tosvards 
the cast for they would fear trouble on their western frontier from 
the Vardhanas. Having planned on these lines, Mahasenagupta 
declared war on Kamarupa and defeated its king Susthitavarman 
on the bankof thcLauhitya (Brahmaputra) river. But Mahasenagupta 
was not destined to enjoy the fruits of his victory and diplomacy. 
The Maukhari king Sarvavarman invaded Mugadha, defeated 
Mah^cnagupta thoroughly, and made himself lord (Paramciwara) 
of Magadha. Mah^enagupta was forced to leave his home and 
original kingdom and to retire to Malwa where his sovereignty was 
recognized. This event may be placed in 580. 

The Maukhares in Magauha 
With the conquest of Magadlia by Sarvavarman, die son of 
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liauavarman, Maukhari power reached tiie pinnacle of its glory. 
San^avarmaii became * the Lord of Magadha % and renewed grants of 
villages to temples at Deo Baranaka, a few miles from the town of 
Arrah- His seal bearing die imperial title has been found in Nalanda* 
Magadha lostits independence and formed a part of the Mankhari 
empire whose capital was at Kanauj. Sart'^avarman appointed his 
brother Suryavarman as governor of Magadha. 

San^ivarman was succeeded in 585 by liis son Avantivarman 
who maintained the empire in tact and exercised suzerainty over Maga¬ 
dha. His sealj with high imperial titles such as MaJiarajadliiraja and 
Parmeiw^r^tj has ako been found at Nalanda. 

Avantivarman was succeeded in Kanatij by Grahavarman^ but his 
authority over Magadha is not proved. A Maukhari seal lias been 
found in Nalanda mentioning Maukhari kings down to Avantivarman 
as Maharajadhiraja^ but the son and successor of Avantivarman^ 
who is also referred to as Maharajidhirajaj is not Grahavarman 
but another person whose name may be ‘Su (chindrav'arman) ’ or 
*Su(vrata)-varman"^ as the vital letters of the name arc lost. Ap¬ 
parently after the death of Avantivarmanj there was some dynastic 
trouble in die Maukhari empire; Grahavarman succeeded to tlie 
imperial throne, buthis brother assumed sovereign status in Xfagadhap 

Tills split in the Maukhari family was very unfortunate for the 
dynasty. The Gaud^i the eastern neighbours of Magadha^ were 
not slow in taking advantage of it. The Maukhari authority in 
Magadha, now' divorced from the main source, proved unequal to 
the task and was overthrown by the Gaud^ under the leadership 
of dasahka in 60Q. 

M^OADHA Ut^DER SaSANKA 

The Gaud as were coming into prominence by the middle of the 
6th century A.n, In spite of being cheeked for some time by the 
Later Guptas and the Maukhari king Isinavarman they extended 
their influence northwards and ’wes tivards and made Karnasuvar^a 
the capital of thetr kingdom. Jayanaga w^as their king Avhen the ^lau- 
kharis were ruling over Magadha. Salanka was his general. Whether 
he was related to Jayanaga by blood is not knoivn. Taking advantage 
of the split in the Maukhari family^ Jay anaga sent an army of invasion 
under Saiahka who conquered the territory up to the river Son in 
the west and made Rohatasgarh a bastion of defence against possible 
counter-attack by the Maukharis. A seal matrix of Mahasamanta 
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^aj^nkadcva has been diEcovered cut in the rock at the hill fort of 
Rohat^garh, tivcnty-four miles south-^mt of Sasaram, the subdivi¬ 
sional headquarters of Shahabad district. In the upper part of the 
seal-matrix i$ a damaged representation of a recumbent bull and we 
know that Saianka was a devotee of Siva» The title Slahasamanta 
shows diathc held a feudatory status. He was govemmg the region as a 
vassal of Jayanaga^ the king of Karnasuvaroa and now the lord of 
Magadha. A coin mould ofjayanaga has been found in Nalanda. 
He issued archer-type gold coins resembling those of the imperial 
Guptas and this signified his sovereignty over Magadha^ The 
reverse of the coins with a ^Gajnlakshmi^ motifj an ckphanE sprinkh 
ing water over the goddess Lakshmb symbolizes tlic coronation of 
Jaya^ilga as emperor of Magadha. 

Jayanaga w as followed in 602 by Saiahkaj as king of large parts 
of Bihar and Bengal. Karnasuvarnaj idendfied with Rangmad in 
Murshidabad district of West Bengal^ continued to be hiscapitak He 
was a very ambidous person who not only ruled over Bengal and 
Bihar but also brought under hissw^ay Utkala {Orissa)^ Dahdabbukd 
(Midnaporc and Balasore districts) and Konguda (Ganjam district) 
in the soutli and up to Varanasi in the west. It is really unfortunate 
tliat while Ills rival Harsha had a court poet Ba^ja and a biased 
Chinese traveller like Yuan Chwang lo throiv favourable light on his 
life and achievements^ Snianka became an object of severe criticism 
at their hands. 

The rapid rise of SaJatika (a.d. 602-605) to the position of an all- 
India po%vcr produced profound effects on the political situation of 
North India. Grahavarman^ the Maukhari king, was alarmed at the 
grooving power of Saianta at the expense ofMaukhari dominion in the 
cast* So Grahavarman was in search of a strong ally, and he found 
Prabhycaravardhrmaj the king of ThaneSvar^ equally anxious and 
responsive, Pmbhakaravardhana had come into conflict with Deva- 
gupta of Maivs'a who bad succeeded Mah^enagupta therCj overrid¬ 
ing the legitimate claims of Mahasenagupta’s sons Kumaragupta and 
Madhavagupta. The latter tw^o found refuge in the court ofPrabha- 
karavardhana of ThaneSvar as companions of Rajyavardhana and 
Harshavardliana. Prabhakaravardhana therefore also wanted an 
ally and prospects of an alliance with the most distinguished and 
powerful Maukhari d>masty pleased him. He married his daughter 
RajyasrI to Grahavarman^ the Maukhari king of Kanauj, 

The Maukhari-Vardhana entente could not be ignored by Saiauka 
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and Dcvaguptaj who also formed an axis between themselves. Thus 
there was tension in the politics of North India due to thet%vD oppos¬ 
ing camps. The conflict could not be delayed loitg^ and the oppor¬ 
tunity came tvhen Prabhakaravardhana died and his eldest son 
Rajyavardhana w'as away lighting thcHun^i^ in thenorth. Devagupta 
sw^ooped down upon the Maukhari dominion and in tlic scuffle 
Grahavarman tvas killed and his queen Rajyasri was imprisoned. He 
was then planning to attack Th^dvar ^vhlch was in mourning and 
he might have been waiting for Saianka to join his ally. But before 
Saianka could do so_^ Rajyavardhana relumed to liis kingdom and 
acted with rapidity. Leaving Thane^t'ar in control of Iiis younger 
brother Harshavardhanaj he marched 10 punish ilie murderer of his 
brother-in-law and ultimately defeated the Malwa king and captured 
tlie large booty of the MaUva army. Probably the Malwa king lost 
his life in this struggle* But before Rajyavardhana could recover 
Kanauj and release his imprisoned sister^ Saiaiika appeared on the 
scene and occupied Kanaof. Now a struggle between Rajyavardliana 
and Saiaiika v%as inevitable, Ulumately Rajyavardhana w^as killed. 
Some suggest foul play on the part of Salahka, Harsha succeeded 
as king of ThaneSvar andj. after making very elaborate military 
preparations^ started *to lid the earth of the vile Gauejias*- ^Vhilcon 
his marchj he received a mission fromBhaskaravarman of Kamarupa 
seeking a perpetual alliance* Harsha gladly accepted this offer of 
friendship. 

Saianka was quite aware of the danger. The alliance between 
Harsha and Kamaxupa laid him open to attackonboihddcseastand 
w estj and liis home province was in danger* To divert Marshals atten- 
tioTi^ hc therefore ordered the release of Rajyairt and retreated from 
Kanauj to concentrate on the defence ofBihar^ Bengalj and Orissa. 
There is no doubt that Sasahka maintained his dominion intact 
to die end of his life. He appears to have persecuted Buddhism in 
Magadha since he is alleged to have destroyed the BodJii tree and 
replaced Buddha^s image by that of Siva* He is said to have tried to 
efface the footprint of Buddha on a stone in Pataliputra* These 
accusations against Saiauka by tho Chinese Buddhist scholar Yuan 
Chwang and later by Buddhbt writers cannot be corroborated by 
any impartial evidence. But since Saiahka has not been accused of 
destroying any of the flourishing Buddhist monasteries in his own 
provinces, which had been tisited by the Chinese pilgrim himself^ 
we feel that, if the anti-Buddhist activities of Saianka in Magadha 
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ate at all tmej they were obviously actuated by political rather than 
religious motives. The people of Magadha had been tradidonally 
attracted to Buddhism and Sasaiika might have suspected them of 
treachery against him in favour of the pro-Buddhist Harsha and the 
Buddhist RajyasrI. 

MacaoHA uhoer POrnavarman and Harsha 
After the death ofSaianka in 625^ his kingdom fell to pieces* Ma- 
gadlia freed herseif from Gauda bondage and Punniavatman became 
king of Magadha. Purnavarman may have been a Maukhari related 
eitlicr to the family ofGrahavarinan or diat of Yajhavarman of Gaya 
region. 

Purj}Avannan was a Buddhist and he brought the Bodhi tree 
back to life and erected a stone railing ten feet high. The BodhGaya 
temple railing retains much of Ids work. He was a patron of learning 
and had donated the revenue of twenty big villages to the learned 
Buddhist scholar Jayasena ofYashdvana (modern Jethian). 

Purnavarman was dead by about G37 and Magadha passed under 
the suzerainty of Hairsha^ who constructed a bronzc-covercd vihara 
in Nalanda^ which when completed \^:ould have been more th;in 
1 OO feet high. His seal has been found in Nalanda^ whose patron ho 
was. He had written to Silabhadra, the head of Nalanda monastery 
to send Yuan Ghwang to him. According to Chinese sources^ Harsha 
assumed the title of king of Magadha in G41, and sent a goodwill 
mission to China. He soon after installed his friend Madhavagupta, 
the son of Mah^enagupta^ as a Vaisali king of Magadha. This was 
the ancestral domain of the Later Gupta family of Madhavagupta^ 
who remained a friend of Harsha till his death in 646-47. 

Restored Later Guptas 

After the death of Harsha^ Madhavagupta must have become an 
independent king so as to be regarded as gifted wi th the marks of a 
Chakravarti monarch. But a new factor intervened in the politics 
of Bihar* Tibet had become a great power by the end of the Gih century 
A.D. under Srong-Tsan who according to Tibetan sources^ conquered 
Central India, by which the Chinese usually mean Bihar. The era 
in i\ssam and Bengal, which is reckoned from a.d. 593-594^ has been 
regarded by some scholars as named after the Tibetan conqueror 
Srong-Tsan. But there is no corroborative Indian evidence in favour 
of the Tibetan conquest of India, par ocularly Biharj Bengal and 
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Assam. Srong-Tsan’s son Srong-Tsan-Gampo was the greatest king 
of Tibet and he had certainly reduced Kepal to a state of vassal- 
age and married a Nepalese princess. Under her induence he became 
a Buddhist and introduced Buddhism into Tibet. He invited Indian 
Pandits and also introduced Indian alphabets in Tibet; here be 
must have largely drawn upon BihiiTj the traditional centre of 
Buddhist learning. 

But his cultural interest in India was soon converted Into militaiy' 
adventure. The opportunity came to him in a strange way. The 
Chinese emperor despatched a goodwill mission to Magadha, pre¬ 
sumably to Harsha, ;vho tvas then living, hut before the mission could 
reach India, Harshn died. One of his ministers named Aijuna or 
Arunais'a (Chinese 0-la-na-shun)j probably in charge of Tiru- 
bhukti (Chinese Ti-na-fu-ti), claimed the imperial throne and 
attacked the Chinese mission which was proceeding to ilagadha. 
Many of the members of the mission Avere killed, their property was 
looted and the leader of the mission, Wang-Hiuen-Tse, tvilh a few 
other survivoTS fled to Nepal. This attack on the mission may be 
placed in a.d, 647. This, if true, was die first and the last unfortunate 
incident in the long history of friendly relations between India and 
China. It is not easy to explain the brain-wave on the part of the 
usurper Arunaii-a. The king of Tibet agreed to vindicate the honour 
of the Chinese emperor and his mission. He helped the leader of the 
mission with 1,200 warriors. Nepal, the vassal of Tibet, also contri¬ 
buted 7,000 horsemen. This large and efficient army invaded North 
Bihar. Bhaskaravarman, the king of Eastern India, writh a view to 
avoiding any attack on his own territory and in order to be left free 
to consolidate his new' gains In Bengal after the death oIHarsha, 
readily helped the allied army. The result was that Amnaiva w'as total¬ 
ly defeated, his capital city somewhere in Tirubhukti was stormed, as 
w'crc other walled towns, and he was himself taken prisoner to 
China. The Chinese and Tibetan annals refer to the conquest of 
Central India (Bihar) but there is no cvidcnceofa Tibetan conquest 
of any territory south of the Ganges. At best, it may be said that 
Tibet successfully invaded North Bihar and claim^ that Bihar 
was its vassal, like Nepal, paying tribute to it. We have no evidence 
that North Bihar formed a part of the kingdom of Madhavagupta 
or his son Adityasena. The fact that Adityasena did not assume 
imperial titles till about the closing years of his reign may be 
because of his respect for the powcriul Tibetan empire. Whether 
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Madhavagupta or his son Adityascna hastened formally to submit to 
Tibetan overlordship is not known. Anyhow, Magadha did not give 
Tibet or China any cause for action. 

Adityasena, son of Madhavagupta, succeeded (650) and ruled over 
the whole of Bihar, parts of Bengal and Ultar Pradesh, proving to be 
the first ruler after the death ofHatsha to have brought a large part 
of Northern India under his control tvith Magadha as his centre. He 
married his daughter to the Maukhari prince Bhogavarman, son of 
Rajaputra ^urasena and the sister’s son of Amsuvarman, king of 
Nepal. Probably Adit>'asena might, through this alliance ^vitb the 
Maukharis, have sought to make friends with Nepal, 

DEVACUfTA 

Adityasena was succeeded by his son Paramabhattiraka Maha- 
rajadfairaja Farameiw'ara Devagupta. He maintained the empire 
intact. X-Tsing (Xth century A.n.) refers to king Devavarman of 
Eastern India, who is to be identified with Devagupta. The referenoe 
to Eastern India by I-Tsing shows that territories wt'st of Bihar 
formed part of his empire. He appears to have been the greatest 
king of Northern India at that time. The Cfiahikya inscriptions refer 
to Mm as the paramount sovereignof Northern India (Sakala uttara* 
pathanatha) and state that he w'as defeated by the Chalukya king 
Vijayaditya, son of Vinayaditya in a.o. 694-5, 

Devagupta was succeeded by his son Sri Vishnugupta. His inscrip¬ 
tion ha-s been found in Mangraoii in the Shahabad district. We 
do not know anything else about him. 

jlviTAcupTA a 

Devagupta was succeeded by his son Sri JlviiaguptaH. His terri¬ 
tories extended from eastern U.P. to West Bengal, But in the later 
years of his reign he was faced with a serious calamity, Yaiovarman, 
king of Kanauj, started on his conquering expedition (digvijaya) 
in about 725. Jivitagupta II prepared to meet lus adversary with a 
large army consisting of numerous ships, elephants, horses and foot- 
soldiers at the fortified camp on the bank of the Gomail, But all was 
in vain, Yaiovarman defeated him and his allies, Jivitagupta was 
pursued in the Vindhya forests in the Miijapur district. The vassals 
of Jivitagupta II however, regrouped themselves and gave hatde to 
Yaiovarman. Much blood was shed and many of the allies of the king 
of Magadha lost their lives. Jivitagupta H was still in flight but was 
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caught and slaJci. His harcni was taken to Kctnauj and the ladies 
were treated as slaves ofYasovarman to ply ^chamar * over him. 

With the death of Ji%itagtJpta II, die Later Gupta dynasty of 
Magadha and its empire came to an inglorious end ^oon 

after 725. The conqueror Yaiovarman overran die Magadhan territory. 
The Yaiovarmapura-vihara referred to in the Ghosrawan inscription 
of Dcvapala was named by the conqueror after himself, to commemo* 
rate either hh victory or the site of the battle. The present name 
of the village of Ghosrawan in the district of Patna is derived by 
many scholars from YaSovarman^s vihara or Arama. The most 
important result of the victorious campaign of Yaiovarman was that 
die centre of gravity again shifted from Magadha to Kanauj. But 
ivorse than that, it heralded an era of anarchy and confusion in die 
Cangctic Valley and Magadha sulTercd much. Yaiovarman could 
not organize liis far-flung conquests on a stable basis as he was 
himself suddenly overthrown by Lalitaditya Mukhapi<^a of Kashmir^ 
After defeatii^ Yaiovarman, Lalitadit>'a invaded eastern India 
down to die sea, and must have ravaged Magadha on hb way to 
Gauda, Bihar and Bengal were thus in an unenviable position due 
to political insubility, invasions from outside^ and mutually warring 
dynasties. 

It is therefore obvious that the extinction of die Later Gupta 
dynasty marks die end of an epoch* The era of PaX'-Magadhicn 
established by the imperial Guptas and restored by Adityasena eiided^ 
and die rich Central and Lower Gangctic Valley (Bihar and Bengal) 
now fell a prey to internal disorder and exiemal aggression^ relapsing 
into a state of *matsyanyaya (might is right) from wdiich it %vas 
rescued only in 750 by Gopala, the founder of the Pala dynasty. 

Administration —320 — 750 
The Gupta empire fairly extensive in area, but it coi^bted both 
of directly administered and feudatory territories* While large parts 
of North India, from the Punjab to Bengal and from the Nepal Tarai 
to the river Xarmada, funned integral parts of the empire, there’were 
different grades of feudatories who ruled their respective dominions 
practically free from administrative intcn'ention by the Gupta 
etnpcron We know' tha t the frontier kings al ready men doned were free 
to govern their domain as before, but had to recognize the paramounlcy 
of Samudragupta, pay taxes and attend the imperial court. The Saka- 
Kushana kii^ of the north-wesiand west were allowed to govern their 
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kingdoms as before on the authority of a royal charter sealed tvith tlic 
imperial Ganjda. They were required to attend personally on the 
emperor on certain special occasions such as sacrifices, and to offer 
maidens to the emperor. Then tlicre were certain feudatories such as 
the V'armans of Mandajree of the Parivrajaka Maharajas ruling forest 
tracts of eastern and central India. They were allowed to issue their 
own ooUts, charters, and grant lands without seeking tlie emperor’s 
permission but ttiey acknowledged Gupta suzerainty and were 
satisfied with feudatory titles. Mah^aja Nandana appears to have 
become such a feudatory in Gaya district in Magadha In A.o. 550 
when the imperial authority had practically disappeared. There is a 
record of his issuing a charier granting a village to a Brdhmaria, 
Lastlv there were the states in eastern Deccan which were overrun by 
Samudragupta, but the kings were restored to their actual sovereign 
status, though they entered into subordinate alliance with the Gupta 
emperor. Thus the Gupta empire was a fcudaUcum-foderal type. 

CENTRAL coveunment 

The basic pattern continued to be the same as during the Maury an 
period. The King-Emperor was the head of the State, During this 
period, we find a remarkable growth in the power and prestige of 
the king. While the greatest Indian monarch, Aioka, was satisfied with 
the titles 'Devanampriya, Piyadasi* and*'Raja’, tlte Gupta emperor 
assumed such high-sounding titles as 'Paramabhattarakn Mahatajadlii- 
raja Paramadaivata’. The titles assumed these proportions gradually. 
\Vbilc the father and the grandfather of Chandragupta I were known 
as mere ‘Maharaja’, Chandragupta was tlxc first ‘Maliarajadluraja* 
of the family . The assumption of this title of ‘Great King of Kings’ 
appears to have been influenced by the ^aka-Kushana and Sa.ssanian 
titles of kings such as ‘Rajatiraja Dcvaputra’ and‘Shaliishanahanu* 
shahi’. Then by the time of Kumaragupta I, we find further signifi¬ 
cant additions, as mentioned above. The epithet 'Paramadaivata' later 
developed into ‘ParameSvara*. The Later Gupta kings of Magndha, 
Devagupta, Vishnugupta and Jlvitagiipta Hare not only ‘Parama- 
bhatiaraka Maharajadhiraja’ like Adityasena but are afe ‘Paramc- 
Svara’. The Gupta emperor Baladitya and tlxe Maukhari emperors 
Sarvavarmanand Avatirivarman are referred to as ‘Pararaesvara’in 
the Dco-Baranaka inscription. The use of tlic epithets ‘ ParameSvara’ 
or ‘ Paramadaivata' show’s the high assumed status of the king who was 
addressed as a divinity. This was presumably in Imitation of the 
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Chinese emperor who claimed himself to be the *Soo of Heaven*. 
Even this appears to be too modest m comparison wiiJi claims by 
the Gupta emperors and their successors. Another innovation that 
was introduced was the mention of the personal religion of the king 
together with the title. This appears to have begun with Chandragupta 
IIj *ParamabhagavataIt was followed by many Gupta emperors 
such as Narasimhagupta, Kum^gupta III and Vishnugupta. 
Adityasena is referred to as ‘ Paramabhagavata * in the inscription 
and his son as ^Pamtna miheivara*. Actually however these kings 
patronized all faiths. Harshavardhanaj though a *Parama mnhesvara^ 
showed marked leanings towards Buddhism and so did Paramabha- 
gavata Narasimhagupta Baladit^^n. 

Kingship w^as hereditary but it docs not appear that there was 
any strict rule that the eldest son must succeed his father; The reign¬ 
ing king selecicd his successor from amongst his sons on the basis of 
ability and announced his decision in open courL Samudragupta 
was chosen by his father Chandragupta I on grounds of ability^ 
disregarding the clainasof others. The deebion was announced in the 
Sabha (court) to the members of the royal Court. Chandragupta 
II and Kumaragupta I were similarly chosen by their respective 
fathers (iatpargrihitena) . Often the king appointed the ablest of hb 
sons as Yuvaraja (heir-apparent) with a view to giving him training 
and also to receiving his assistance in adminmstration. Seals of 
"Yuvaraja BhattarakapadyaKumaramatya' prove the existence of 
high officers likeKumarantatya attached to the office of the Yuvaraja. 
In the official Gupta inseripUcn the Chief Queen^ Mahadcvl and 
the mother of the legitimate successor arc mentioned. This suggests 
recognition of the high position of the Chief Qpcen andQueeu Mother, 
A seal of Dliruvasvamini, moiiier of Maharaja Govindagupta and 
queen of Chandragupta 11 has been discovered at Vaisali. \Vc cannot 
say whether this signifies some official status of the queen in the 
government of VaiSali. VVe have no positive evidence of queens and 
princesses taking any part in administration. 

The Mahiri-parishad does not appear to have played as impjortanl 
a part in the government of the empire as it did in the Mauryan 
period. W^iih the increase in die power and * halo * of the king, and the 
rapid decline of republican spirit^ it is natural that the King-Emperor^p 
W'ho was gradually acquiring divinityj w^ould not like to be ded to the 
apron-strings of a MaiiLri-parishad. But there was a court, an Imperial 
Court attended by royal princes^ feudaloricSj nobk dignitaries and 
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high officers, which assembled to listen to the king's major decisions. 
It served the purpose more of an ornament to the king’s glorj' than 
as a participant in the government. Under such dreumstanceSj 
when royalty stole all the splendour, there was not muchsco^ for 
the theory and practice of the science and art of government. Kaman- 
daka a work assigned (o the Gupta period, is practically a 

diminutive edition of Kautilya’s ATthasastra, without any originality 
or fresh thinking. 

But the king did appoint ministers to assist him in cany ing out 
the heavy task of administering the vast empire. Virasena Saba was 
one such minister of Chandragupta II, who accompanied him to 
East Mahia from Pataliputra. Sikharaswamy was the ’Mahtri’ 
of Chandragupta II and the former’s son Prithvnscna was the 
and 'Baladhikrita’ of Kumaraguptal. The conduct of foreign policy 
was in charge of the Sahdhivigrahika who is later known as the 
Mahasahdhivigrahika (Sahdhivigrahika then being reduced to a 
subordinate position), the minister in charge of peace and war. The 
Pustapala or Akshapatadhikrita was the officer responsible for 
maintenance of government record'?. The Mahabhundagarika was 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the Treasurer. Ollier revenue 
officers were the Saulkika, who collected tolls and customs dues. 
Taxes collected from land were known as Uparikara and Udriha. 
The Police and Law-and-Ordcr Department was under the Maha- 
daiidapaiika or Dandapaiika. Seals of office of many of these officers 
have been discovered in Vaisall. Chauroddharanikas (catchers of 
thieves) tvcrc police officers who apprehended criminals. Their seals 
have been found in Nalanda. Dandikas appear to have been police 
mr^istrates who also exercised some judicial functions and aw'ardcd 
punishment to criminals accused of petty crimes. Chatas and Bhatas 
were probably ordinary members of the police force like Uie cons¬ 
tables and the jamadars of today. 

The military' department was well organiKCd. The administration 
was under the Mahabaladhikrita or BaLadliikrita, whose scab have 
been found in Vabali. He was a very high and responsible officer. 
Prithvisena, the Mantri of Kumaragupta I, was later appointed 
to this office. Salapaksha was the Baladhikrita of Adityasena. This 
officer may be compared to the Defence Minister of today. But 
the overall command of the army in the field was under die Maha- 
senapati. Subordinate to him were the Dandanayakas and the heads 
pf difTerent wings of the army, such as the A^vapati (head of cavalry), 
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PilupatJ (head of the elephant division) and Pattipati (head of 
infantry). There was a department in charge of militat)' stores and 
provisions which was called Rairiabhindagaradhlkarana and the seal 
of that ofRce has been found at X'aiialT. The army was mainly 
composed of cavalry', elcphantry and nwiry. It appears that under the 
influence of the Scythians the Guptas introduced horse-archers. 
Gupta kings themselves are depicted as hunting from horseback 
with bovfc‘s and arrows. But this innoii^atton did not prove popular 
and horse-archerj' is not met with again in India before the Muslim 
conque:st. 

The administration of justice was under the deparLment of 
^Dharma^ and the seal of this oflice (Dharmadhikarariasya) has been 
found in Nalanda^ From the Narada and Brihaspatl Smritics, which 
were compK5scd during this period* we leam that judicial procedure 
was well developed and there were gradations of courts exercising 
tlieir authority under royal scab Judges w'ere assisted by Sabh^ads 
or Sabhyas and witnesses played an important part in the triah 
Fa-Hierij who \isited Bihar during the early 5th century' a. d. 
say^ that punishments were mild and the people were generally 
law-abiding. From Vaiiali, we come to know of officers designated 
Vinaya-Sthiti-Sthapaka, that is^ esiablishers of discipline and order. 
They may be com pared to the Dharma-mahamatras of Aioka. They 
go to prove that in the Gupta period also the government was 
actively concerned with the moral uplift of its subjects. 

Before wc close our study of the Central Governmeut of the day, 
we should note that in the Gupta period die highest official cadre was 
that orKumaramatyas. They were recruited while quite young and 
filled the highest offices In the State, centra! and pro\dnciaL They 
rose to the rank even of ministers and military officers. Harisena, the 
minister of peace and war, and Dandanayaka were Kumammatyas* 
Mantri Sikhariswamy and Prith’visena 11 wore Kumaramatyas, 
The office of Kumaramatya was attached to die Yuvaraja^ the 
King-Emperor, and the provincial governor^ and their seals have 
been found at Vaxiali and Nalanda. They w'ere also appointed 
as district officers (Vishayapatis) by the provincial governor* The 
seals of the office of the Ktimaramatya, of the office of die Kumara- 
maty^a in service to the Yuvaraja, and that of the Kumaramatya in 
scrv'icc to the King-Emperor (Paramabhattaraka) have been found 
at VaiSali. They could he attached also to the provincial head¬ 
quarters, and the seal of the office of Kumaramatya of the provinces 
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of Magadha (Magadhabhuktas) and Srmagara, J.c. Piltaliputra 
(Sri-Nagarabhuktas) have been found atNaianda. The Kumarama' 
tyas appear to have constituted an imperial grade of service not unlike 
the old Indian Civil Semcc. Members of thisscrvicc were employed as 
governors, district officers, judicial officers, heads of different depart¬ 
ments, secretaries and even as executive councillors or ministers. 


PROVINClAl- AND DISTRICT ADMINISI'RATION 

The empire was divided into ‘bhuktis' or ‘deias’ and ‘yishayas’ or 
‘maodalas*. In Bihar, there were Tirabhukti (now Tirhut) com¬ 
prising territories north of the Gangi, Srinagarbhukti (Patna, 
Shahabatl and south Monghyr) and Magadhabhukti (Rajgriha, 
Gaya), The governors of bhukUs were called * uparika ’ or ‘uparika- 
maharajas’ and were appointed by the king. The seal of office of 
the ‘ uparika ’ (governor) of Tirabhukdhas been discovered in Vaiiali, 
while the seals of office of ^rinagarabhukii and Magadliabhukti have 
been found at Nalandh. The scat of Tirabhukti was Vai^ali and of 
Nagarabhukd at Fatalipulra, From an inscription of the early 8th 
century' a.d., we know that the jurisdiction of Srinagarabhukti 
spread as far as thirty miles west of Arrah town as far as the village 
Vaniriika, while in the south-east it included modern Lakhisarai, 
that is, the Jamui tract. 

The bhuktis were divided into ‘vishayas’ or districts and were 
placed under a vishayapati who was appointed by the ‘uparika’ 
(governor) or the bhukti. The vishayapad was oftenof Kumaramatya 
cadre, and the headquarters of the vishaya’s adminislradon was the 
town of the name of vishaya, \Vc know of Knmila Vishaya of the 
Nagarabhukli and also of Rajgriha and Gaya Vishayas. Their scab 
have been discovered in Nalanda. The seal of the city of Gaya as 
the headquarter of Gaya Vishaya (Gayadhisthan) has been found 
at Nalanda. The territory between the Ganga and the Son (Shaha- 
bad district) was another vishaya whose seal as ‘Sonahtarala Visha- 
yadhikaranasya’ has been found at Nalanda. It appears that die 
vishayapad had his official headquarters in towns. The \Tshaya- 
pati appears to have been assisted, by the city banker (Nagaraircstha), 
president of the traders’ guild (Sarthaviiha), chief merchant (Kulika), 
and chief secretary (Prathama Kilyastha), pardcularly in matters of 
the sale of crown waste-lands or uncultivated lands. The Vishaya 
was subdivided into *naya’ and we know of the seal of ihc naya 
Pilipinachchha of the Rajgriha Vishaya. 
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VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION' 

The lowest unit was a group of villages constituted into a ‘ janapada 
It had a corporate personality and used its own seal. Many seals of 
‘janapadas’ or their constituent villages have been found in N^andsi, 
c.g. Ahgamigrama Viharastha-Janapadasya. These village coun- 
cils or ‘janapadas’ may be compared to modern Union Boards, 
comprising a group of villages and administering matters of common 
concern. But there tvere some villages also, w’hich were not a part of 
‘janapada’, and yet had a corporate personality and used their own 
seals (Suchandadakiya-grama mu drey am). Besides those villages 
which were organized into corporate and semi-autonomous bodies, 
there were markets administered by apanchayat or council of elders, 
and they had their own seals (Valladhiyahatta Mahajanasya), Thus 
villages generally enjoyed a degree of self-government under ^cir 
otvn panchayats and were recognized as corporate personalities. 
The government oBte ial ‘ Bhe^ aka ’ may have been a 1 ink between 
the government and the panchayats, who later were known as 
‘ Mahattaras' and used their own seals. But there were certain villages 
w hich were granted by the king to the Brahmanas. These were called 
‘agrahara’ villages and were free from the usual taxes. An officer 
called an ‘ Agraharika* w'as appointed to look after such gift-villages. 
His duty was to sec that the privileges granted by the ting were not 
violated. 

The successful and benevolent character of the Gupta administra¬ 
tion is attested to by Fa-Hien, who praises it in eloquent terms. The 
government officers did not unnecessarily interfere with the life of 
the citizens, who were allowed freedom of movement and were not 
forced to get themselves or their households numbered. During his 
entire journey in Madhyadesa, Fa-Hien ivas not subjected to any 
discomfiture. But the law-and-ordcr situation appears to have 
deteriorated later, as Yuan Chwang had very unpleasant experiences 
to narrate about his travels in India. The benevolent character of 
the Imperial Gupta administration is highlighted by references to 
the akscncc of poverty, misery and excessive torture in the kingdom 
of Skandagupta in the Junagarh inscription. 


IX 

RELIGION, SOCIETY AND CULTURE 

A.a 319—750 
A. Religion 

T he Imperial Gupta period %%'as predominantly an age of the 
jurthcr development of Brahmanical culture. In earlier days 
during the Sunga period, an attempt had been made to organize 
the forces of Brahmainism and revive some of the ancient Vedte 
sacrifices such as the Asvaroedha Yajna. Tfiis work vvas enthusiastic¬ 
ally f:arrlcd on by the Bharasiva and Vakataka kings. Thus the way 
was prepared for the Guptas,in whose time, the Vedic panthconand 
sacrificial form of worship gradually receded into the background, 
giving place to new ways of worship. However, though the Vedic gods 
and rituals lost their original popularity, the Sruti continued to be 
regarded as the source of religion and Vedic t exts continued to be 
studied. The Puranas never defy the authority of the \''edas, but 
look upon them as the eternal source of religion. The Vedic sacri¬ 
fices, though not as frequent as before, never ceased to form part of 
the orthodox Brahmanical religion. As a matter of fact, during the 
Gupta period, kings of various dynasties boasted of having performed 
various Vedic sacrifices. Asvamedha in particular seemed to be 
most jjopular with kings. Tfie Bilsad inscription of Kumaragupta I 
and the Bhitari record of Skandagupta state that Saraudragupta 
perfiirmed .\ivamcdha. The fact is corroborated by Asvamedha 
gold coins issued by Samudragupta. Similar coins, with the inscrip¬ 
tion Aivamedha-Mahendra (like the Aivamedlia-Parakrarnah of 
Samudragupta) on the reverse, have been ascribed to Kumaragupta 
I, showing thereby that he, the successor of Samudragupta, must 
have also performed a horse-sacrifice. According to Dr Jayaswal, 
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the predecessors, of the Guptas in Nortiiern India^ the Naga rulers 
performed ten horse-sacrifices at Varanasi. One ghat in Varanasi 
even today bears the name DaSalvaitiedha Ghat* Perhaps die same 
vogue continued down to the seventh century a.o, when the king of 
Magadlia named Adityasena^ a reputed monareh of the Later Gupta 
dynasty, performed three hoi^c-sacrifices. It may be slated in this 
connexion that South Indian kings of this period also had a 
fondness for Vedic sacrifices- An inscription of the Chalukya family, 
dated S43, states that king PiiIakdTn I, alone* performed many 
Asvamedhas, Agnistoma, .\gnichayana, Vajapeya, Paundarika and 
other sacrifices. 

Some minor \^cdic rituals and practices continued to form an 
integral part of the nciv Brahmanical religion. The Gupta records 
(Damodarpur copper plate) of 443 and 448 clearly refer to gifts for 
the Vedic practices of Agnihotra and Panch Mahayajna* These 
references to several types of Vedic sacrifices^ big and small go to 
show that Vedic ideals were given due importance under the Guptas. 
In actual practice* however, Vedte rituals were being gradually 
restricted to a few- But ai the same dme the Puraijas recite stories 
of \'cdic gods like ludra and others as %vcll as of Vishnu and 
Siva. 

The firm foundation of the ne w form of Brabmaijiical religion was 
laid in the period under review, and the Piiranas w^ere its basis- This 
new form combined religious and spiritual ideas, old and new. Some 
fresh elements also were introduced* The Pnrajnias became the 
principat popular religious literature of the people. Vedic Snihhitas 
remained in the background as the authority' and Inspiration, The 
Furanas contain elaborate additions to the older ideas and materials* 
Besides popular religious ideas, we have in the Puranas a description 
of religious places, associated with different gods, and also the correct 
mode of worsJiip, The Puranas prescribe many reltgious practices 
such as vratas (vow's), pilgrimages* sacred baths and gifts to 
manas* The new religious movement swings from the abstract to 
the concrete, and the ceremonial worship of Br^manical deities, 
Surya, Vishnu, Siva and oilier minor gods, replaces sacrificial 
offerings to VedJc gods* Brahma^ Vishnu and Siva form the official 
trinity though Brahma never actually occupied a prominent place in 
the religious life of the people. The sectarian spirit of the Vaishi^avas 
and Saivas is reflected in contemporary literature and in the official 
records of the Guptas- Orthodox religion proceeded to evolve 
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a new pantKcon of five gods called the Panchayatan consisiing 
of V^lshiriiij Siva^ Surj'aj Durga and Gai?da* Their glories were 
sung in the different Pyr^nas and (heir images worshipped in 
temples like the Mundesvari temple (Babhuaj Bihar) in thb period 
of temple-building* 

IKCARNATION 

Image worship In a temple brought with it a number of rituals and 
ceremonies in which God was treated as the Highest Personality. 
The idea of Avatar* or the descent of God on earth to protect 
devotees* destroy irreligion and establish religion* punish the w icked 
and reward tlie meritorious^ was not totally different from what 
went on before* This process w^as not peculiar or local to Bihar 
only. It was a gradual and mighty iransrormation* It w^as the 
result of the coming together of the spiritual ideal of die One God^ 
Transcendctit and Immanent* and tlir popular old Idea of a variety 
of gods and forms of tvordtip. Thus was evolved not a creed nor a 
faith, but a system of comprehensive culture in which the animist, the 
image worshipper* and the contemplative Yogi had a place* accord¬ 
ing to the degree of spirituality each had reached. The highest ideal 
to be attained was communion with the Supreme Spirit but the path 
to it depended upon the spiritual stage reached by the devotee 
concerned- He would be free to take to any of the spiritual disciplines 
of KarmUj Jnaua* or Bhakti* and free to chciosc his lita-Devata or 
chosen deity^ for practising communion. 

Image-worship coupled with the idea of Avatatj led to a very wade 
variety of iconography in the evolution ofAvhich poetic imagination* 
fancy and artistic talent were gWen full play. 

The idea of incarnadons seems first to have been Initiated by die 
Vaisimavite Bhagavata cult which held that Vishnu had tea 
Avatars, the \'^araha or Boar Incarnation being one of the most 
popular. The sinking earth was said to have been saved by this 
incarnation* The cave at Udayagiri in Orissa excavated during die 
reign of Chandragupta il has a huge image of the Boar incarnation. 
Spooner found an important seal with a fine figure of the Boar at 
Vaiiali* A Damodarpur inscription of the time of Buddhagupta refers 
to *5w”etavaraha$w^amr* representation of the Boar incarnation. 
The epigraphs of Skandagupta refer to Vamana (dwarf incarnation 
of Vishnu). I'hat the Guptas were devout fol lowers of die Bhagavata 
religion is evident from the use of the title 'Paramabhagavata* on 
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their coins. An important feature of this religion was the popular 
wotsliip of incamadons of Visli^u- There is evidence of the preval¬ 
ence of such worship in Bihar. It seems that Krishna was conddered 
as an incarnation of Vishi;iu and was worshipped as Madhava. 
This can be inferred from the record of a Magadha ruler. Wc have a 
reference in the Maukhari record to the installation of the image of 
Knshi;ia in a cave on Barabar Hill (Gaya disirictj Bihar] in the 
fifth century A.D. 

iRl OR LAHSHMI 

Another feature of Vabhnavism during the Gupta period is the 
conception of Lakshnu or Sri as the wife of Vishnu. Lakshuu is 
described in Guptainscrlptionsas the wifeofVishi;iu (V^udeva) and 
is represented on the reverse side of Gupta gold coins issued by the 
Vaisbnava rulers from Chandragupta II down to the later Magadha 
rulers of Bihat. The Aphsad record of Adityasena found in the Gaya 
district refers to Damodara whose feet are graced by the attention 
of Sri or Lakshmi. 

Siva tvoRSHip 

During the Gupta period daivism enjoyed a fairly large following 
and the worship of the deity. Si va^ is mendaned in several inscriptions 
of tlieGuptadynasty. There is some evidence thatSaivismflourished 
in north Bihar. An image of Chaumukhi (four-faced) Mahadevaj 
discovered at can be assigned to the Gupta period. It has 

been suggested that diis image is similar to the famous Paiupatinath 
Mahadev in Nepal. 

SURYA WORSRIF 

The worship of Surya was popular in Western and Central India, 
even extending to Bihar. Reference may be made to the 8aha- 
pur image inscription of Adityasena (in the district of Patna) and the 
Deo Baranaka record of Jivitagupta II (in the districtof Shahabad). 
They both mention solar w'orship in Bihar, It may be that wath the 
migration of Sakadvipi Brahmanas to Magadha^ the solar cult was 
transferred from w^est Multan and Rajputana to Eastern iRdia. 
This statemeut is supported by later archilogical evidence wliich 
testifies to the prevalence of solar-worship in Bihar and Bengal during 
the early medieval period. 
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£akti worship 

The Satti cull was only ticKl Iti importance to V'aishna^sm and 
£aivism. Thb Sakti (Goddess of Energy) is knotvn by several names 
in literature. She was commonly called Durga and her effigy is found 
on the gold coins of Chandragupta I. Most probably she (Durga) 
iv'as the tutelary tleity of the Lichchhavls (North Bihar), 

RELtGlOirS ACTlVrriES Of THE PEOPLE 

The grant of land and gifts of cows to Brahman as ivcrc highly 
eulogized as before, and kings vied with one another in giving 
endowments and food to Brahmanas. Gupta inscriptions arc full of 
references of such donations, A unique kind of donation is mentioned 
in the record of Adiiyascna,one of the later Gupta rulers of Magadha. 
This inscription says that the king gave money to meet the expenses 
for the marriage of BrShmann girls. This kind of gif: w;ts regarded as 
very meritorious by the Pur anas, 

auDOHis^r 

During the period under review the Mahay ana form of Buddhism 
commanded a considerable following. The Mahayanists advocated 
the worship of gods and goddesses, accepted the conception of count¬ 
less Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and adopted the use of the mantra, 
.A large number of Buddhist temples were built and images car\-ed 
during this period. Samath was a famous centre for the carving of 
Buddha images [pi, XL Fig. 26), The inscriptions ofKumaragupta 
II and Buddhagupta, inform us that images of the Buddha w'tre set 
up at Sarnath. Many more Buddha icons were set up at Mathura, 
Deoriya K^iya, Bodh Gaya and Sarnath, Two things arc worth 
mentioning in this connexion: first that the language of these 
Buddhist records is Sanskrit, and second that the images of Buddha 
^vere set up and worshipped almost exactly as the Hindu gods. 

Besides the installation of images, several grants w-erc made to 
vihuas. during this period, Samudragupia alloived a vihara 
to be built for Ceylonese pilgrims at Bodh Gaya. VVe are told 
by Yuan Chw'ang that Later Gupta kings like Kumaragupta II, 
Buddhagupta and Bhanugupta were probably followers of Buddhism 
but there is hardly any evidence to justify this assumption. 
The truth is that these sovereigns were partial and sympathetic 
towards Buddhism. The account of Yuan Chwang is an important 
source of bnow'ledge about Buddhism during the 7th centurv. He 
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refers to viharas and saftghas throughout Iiidia^ at a time when 
Mahay ana too was declining and Buddhism was divided into as 
many as IS different schools. The Sthavira school was followed in 
Magadha, while according to I-Tsing, the Sarvasti^dlns were favour¬ 
ed in Magadha, Monghyr and Madhyadesa. In spite of the fact that 
Buddhism was on the wane at Bodh Gayaj Nalanda and Sarnath 
had a large number of monasteries, for the maintenance of which, 
ruling chiefs made donations. From the records of the Vardhanas 
we learn that Harsha was a follower of the Saiva faith in early life, 
but later on was inclined tow'ards Buddhism. The monasteries 
assumed the role of academic centres. Nalanda, W'here thousands 
of Students lived and studied, dourislicd. ’i'‘uan Chwang became 
the disciple of Silabliadra, the abbot of Nalanda in Bihar, Besides 
Nalanda, Vai^alf and Champa were other centres of Buddhism 
chough they are said to have been declining during the 7th century. 

jAJ,SlSM 

Although Bihar was the original home of Jainism, by the time of 
tlie Guptas it had become mainly confined to Souihem and \Ve3tcm 
India, The age of the Imperial Guptas was a period of Hindu revival 
>s-hich gave a blow both to Jainism and Buddhism resulting in their 
decline in Bihar, 

The paucity of Jaina epigraphs and the lack of literary evidence 
indicate that Jainism was not very prosperous. In a Mathura inscrip¬ 
tion dated a.o, 433, a gift of a Jaina image by a Jaina lady has been 
recorded but there arc no instances of such gifts in Bihar. It seems 
that in this region the Jaina monks were not held in high esteem. 

The philosophy of Jainism and Buddhism have already been dealt 
^vlth in Chapter 


B, SOCIETV 

The division of society into four varnas was the keystone of the 
whole system of social organ!aation in that period. Strong Brahma- 
nical reaction against the ascendancy of otlier faiths, Buddhism and 
Jainism, had set in in the Gupta age. The four varn*^ were tiic 
Brahmatja, the Kshatriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra, with the 
Brahmana as the leader of society. 

On the authority of Chinese travellers we know'sometlung of these 
four classes. Yuan Chwang states that members of the four heredi¬ 
tary classes married within their o'v’n class, V'’araliamihLra in his 
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Bfikat Samhita assigns difTcrcnt quarters of the city to these classes. 
According to \ uan Chwang, Br^imaiiias were lionourcd and respected 
as they lived a comparatively pure life. The Smrltis have discussed 
at great length the position of Brahmanas in society, Narada states 
that Shrotriyas should be exempted from the royal lax, Earlier 
Dharma^astra WTiters exclude Brahmanas from capital punishment. 
The Brahmanas in the Gupta age were classified on the basis of Vcdic 
^akhiis. They formed later on the basis of subdivisions among 
Brahmanas, 

I he ICshairiyas had attained much prominence in society in the 
prC'Gupta age. They continued generally to rule the country' through¬ 
out ancient history. Phe ruling class was properly and specially 
educated to carry on the work of administration. The AlLahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta points out that the princes were 
educated in different branches of learning like literature, the art of 
warfare and even music. The poet Biiria has stated the same thing 
in the case of Harshavardhana. The Thanes var prince vs'as an expert 
in warfare and in the use of weapons. 

There is no cpigraphic evidence regarding the third var^ia called 
Vai^yas. They were mostly engaged in agriculture and trade. The 
functions of this caste-group were not at all looked down upon. 
On die authority ofFa-Hien, we know that Vaisyas had established 
‘satras', almshouses and hospiuls for the sick and orphans. The 
VaiSya caste formed guilds or ircnls for trade and industry'. From 
the Mandasore record of Kumaragupla I, we learn that weavcis’ 
guilds were functioning at Dasapura. In Uttar Pradesh, the oilmen’s 
guild enjoyed the reputation of donor of oil for the lamps in the Sun 
temple. Besides epigraphs, the seals from Valiali (North BiharJ 
speak of the organisation of artisans and the offices of the Srcsthls 
and the Sarthavahas. Thus we sec that in North Bihar, the Vaisyas 
worked on co-operatU^ lines like modern chambers of commerce. 
In actual life, the Vaiiyas w'crc w'cleomed in society and the 
Sresthls helped in the local administration of the visfiaya (district) 

The Sudras were the last rung in the ladder of the Varnairama 
system. The Sudras had their proper place in society and were not 
considered untouchables as in later times. They followed different 
professions. .Vccording to the Smrltis, Sudras were not allowed to 
recite \^das but they could perform Yajha without mantras On 
this basis, Ghuryc has proposed to divide the Sudras into ^ Sat Sudras’ 
and ‘Asat Sudras’. The latter graduaUy came to be regarded as 
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untouchables and were not allowctl to offer food to other castes. 

By and by many mixed casto came into existence on account of 
* anuloma ^ and * pratiloma" i ,c. mixed marriages . We know something 
about the condition of the Ghandaiais who occupied the lowest rank 
in the order of mixed castes. These Chandalas had to perform the 
meanest tasks ofsamtation and had to live outside the village p The 
evidence of Fa-Hien show's that these rules were strictly followed 
in the Gupta period. He states that Chandalas were required to live 
outside the boundaries of towns and market places. IVhilc walking 
they had to strike the ground with a stick as a warning to others to 
avoid their touch. This was also obser%^ed by I-Tsing in the seventh 
century a*d. Yuan Chwangj too^ refers to the dvvelling places of 
buichcrSj executioners and scavengers {coircsponding to Chandalas) 
outside the city. 

Besides references to the four varnas and ChandalaSj we find 
Pulindas^ ^abaras and Kiratas who ^vere aboriginal tribes living 
in forests. They lived in the wild tract extending from Madhya 
Pradesh and the Chotanagpur division of Bihar State to the borders 
of Bengal and Utkala. In the .\llahabad pillar inscription this region 
is mentioned as Mahakantara governed by Vyaghraraja* The 
Gupta emperor Samudragupta had to defeat this king before he 
could enter South India. 

MARRIAGE 

Rules relating to marriage formulated in older Smritis were not 
materially altered during this period* People adhered to those laws. 
From the account of Yuan Chwang ^vc learn that marriage wiihin 
the same caste was preferred. Vatsyayana in his Alamfljwtrd declares 
that blessings follow a man uniting himself with a virgin of the same 
varna. The practice of a higher caste man marrying a lower caste 
girl and a lower caste man making love to girls belonging to a higher 
caste^ I.e. anuloma and pratiloma marriages, were not however 
uncommon. Such marriages were not strictly forbidden by law. 
Literary evidence supported by historical examples goes to show 
that inter-caste marriages were then current in society. It is stated 
that the father of Sana married a Sudra woman and Rajyairi was 
married to the Kshatriya prince Grahavarman. Such instances arc 
numerous, but it does not mean that such inter-caste marriag<^ were 
vcr>' popular or w'cre encouraged* Gupta literature contains refer¬ 
ences also to * Gandharva \ i.e* love marriages. 
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POSITION OF WOMEN 

Long before the period imclcr re%nesv j Br^hm^nical law-givers had 
denied to women Vedic study and even the utterance of Vedic 
mantras. Historical and literary sources of the perichd supply us with 
infomiation that girls of high families had sulEcicnt opportunities 
for acquiring proficiency in general learn mg. We have instances of 
women possessing sharp memories and skill in fine arts. Prabhavaii 
Gupta, the daughter of Chandragupta ll, Dhruvaswammij the wife 
of the Gupta king and Rajyairl were very capable and intelligent 
ladies and were associated with affairs of state. Such arc also the 
cases of the mother and wdfe of the later Gupta king Adityasenaj 
who devoted their time to philanthrophic w^orks. We learn from the 
Kamasufm^ that women were educated in several branches of learnings 
particularly in music and painting. It also seems that women 
attended festi\'ities and religious sacrifice as described byKatyayaijia 
and Vedavj'^a. The gold coins of Samudragupta and Kumara- 
gupta 1 of the j\ivamedha type,, exhibit the efGgy of the royal 
MahishTj proving that the queen participated in sacrificial rites. 
There was no purdah system in those days^ for no image or painting 
of the Gupta age hints at it. On the contrary^ women took part 
in all religious activities with their husbands. Buna describes a 
philosophic discussion between RajyasrI and Diwakara Mitta in the 
7th ceniur>'. 

WmOVVS ANO S^VTf 

The Smrlti laws of tlie Gupta period require a widow' to live a 
life of celibacy butSankha Angiras and the Harlta Smritisj which arc 
not very authoritative^ strongly urge widow’s to sacrifice themselves on 
the funeral pyrra of their husbands. There is no imtaace of widow- 
remarriage in the Gupta period except the doubtful case of Dhruva- 
devi w ith the Gupta emperor, Chandragupta 11. FromSahkar's com¬ 
mentary of Harsftachania^ we learn that Dhruvade^d was die wife of 
Ramagupta, the king's elder brother. Literary' evidence show's that 
sati w'as extolled by some wTiters^ and on the whole was not forbidden. 

The Eran stone pillar inscription dated 510 speaks of satJ by the 
widow ofGopariija^ Bana describes the occasion of ^self-immolation' 
by Rajyasri (the widow of the Maukhari king Grahavarmana) when 
she w'as rescued by Harshavardhana. The case of the mother of 
Harsh a may also be cited as an instance of sad, though she burnt 
herself before the actual death of her husband. All this goes to show 
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that the remarriage of widotvs and sati, though Iiighly disfavoured, 

were not altogether forbidden nor too rare, 

DRESSj ORNAMENTS AND nOSMKTtCS 

In fiigh families, fine garments were worn and different types of 
cosmetics were used for bodily care and beautification. From Bana's 
description we Jearn that the king's public appearances were marked 
by the lavish display of luxury. From die llgares carved on Gupta 
coinsj it appears tfiat kings sometimes adopted the Kushana dress 
of long coats and trousers. Both Kushana and Indian styles were 
current. The clothing of the people as reported by Yuan Chwang 
was made of silkj^ muslin^ linen and fine wooL Ladies used to wear 
the sari and bodice as well as an upper garment. The figures of the 
chief queen wearing a sari and dupatta (scarf) testify that the people 
appreciated the aesthetics of dressing. According to Bana_, the dhoti 
was worn in those rlays as it U today. 

The large-scale use of sewn garments in India during thcKushana 
period influenced the eostumes of those who came in dose contact 
with the royal court. Both men and women wore welUcut tunics and 
shorts. Yuan Chwang and i-Tsing stated that ii> the seventh centurv' 
Indian clothing was normally ’ivlthout tailorings but there is reason 
to believe that both uncut as wdl as tailored garments were worn in 
the Gupta period. This is proved from the costumes shown on 
coins^ paintings and terracottas. In the Lion-Slayer coins of Chandra- 
gupta IIj the dress is appropriate and simple. The king wears a cap 
or turban^ a half-sIceved tunic and a dhoti^ sometimes half-way to 
the knee. The dhoti was stwn or fastened with a belt. 

Besides fine Indian costumes^ both men and women were fond of 
wearing different kinds of ornaments. Archaeological evidence is 
very helpful in this respect. Rings, necklaces^ ear-rings and bangles 
were worn by both sexes. The variety of the coiffures of men and 
women is illustrated by numerous terracotta figurines. From Raja- 
ghat w^e have a good many such figures w'ith curly hair and different 
hair styles. Brikat Samhitd and the works of Kalidasa mention the 
extensive use by both sexes of scented oils, hair lotions and other 
perfumes* The same authorities refer to the use of sandal paste and 
camphor for the hair and body. Yuan Chwang mentions that 
Indians (male and female) stained their teeth red and black. Pro¬ 
bably the red colour was due to the use of betel leaves but black 
(missi) was purposely applied to darken the teeth. 
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SOCIAL GATHERl!fCS 

Social gatherings had their own Importance in the life of people. 
Periodical entertainments such as the Samaja or gbata (assembly) 
added to the joy and zest of life. There were various types of social 
gatherings. The Samajas usually took place on appointed days 
when hosts entertained their guests. Fa-Hien^ while describing 
Pii|aliputra, refers to the annual Ratha-Yatra ceremony. The 
image of God was taken out in procession with great enthusiasm. 
Yuan Chwang has described the large asscmblfige at Prayag when 
Harsha made lavish donations. 

There w-crc many other kinds of entertainment. Hunting was 
very popular w'ith kings and has been depicted on the gold coins of 
the period. Gambling and taming parrots w'ere popular pastimes of 
the common people. Mention is made of all these in the literature 
of the period, 

FOOD 

References in literature and the accounts of Chinese travellers do 
not indicate any noticeable peculiarities as regards food, They give a 
list of foods like rice, wheatj barley, sugar, pulses, butter, oil and so 
on and so forth. The fourth-century Chinese traveller Fa-Hien, 
however, stated that killing animals, drinking wine and eating onions 
or garlic were unknown in Madhyade^a. This might be true only 
of monks and priestly classes. Afcat was certainly eaten in those 
days. More detailed and accurate seems to be the account of Yuan 
Chwang who states that milk, ghee, sugar, oil and wheat were the 
main articles of food. People used plates made of iron, copper, silver 
and even of gold, 

INSHTUTION OF aIkAUAS 

The institution of A^ratnas was unique and characteristic of Indian 
society. According to the Airama Dharma, a person's life was 
dividetl into four stages, Brahmacharya, Grihastha, Vanaprastha and 
Sanny^. In ancient India, education started at the age of eight 
with Brahmacharya. The student usually lived with his Guru for 
about twelve years. In some cases student-life went beyond the age 
of ttventy-four. In the pre-Gupta period, student-life began with the 
Upanayana, a ceremony which initiated the scholar into Brahma¬ 
charya. Later on it was connected vrith the ceremony of Vidya- 
rambha, or beginning of study. Students generally completed their 
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education in twelve years; but we leant from Yuan Chwang that the 
term sometimes ended at the (Jiirtieth year. 

Students led a life of service and begged for their maintenance. 
I^Tsing describes the manner of serving the teacher. In thcBuddhist 
order, which was different from ilie Brahraanical system, the novice 
entered moi^tic life. Monastic discipline was laid doivnon Ote basis 
of Brahmanical texts. Yuan Chwang refers to a class of wandering 
teachers. He spea^ highly of the learning and zeal of Brahma^a 
teachers. For novices in the monastic order stress was laid on the 
study of religious texts, while lay pupils read mainly secular books, 
^he Brahmanical system, the Brahmachan after conipleting his 
student life performed ' Samavaruna’ (returning home) and entered 
the second a£rama, Grihastha (householder). He took up hU duties 
as a householder after marriage, Baga describes gifts that used to be 
offered by Grihasthas and the five Yajnas performed by them. In 
historical records, we find little information about the asrama system 
those days, but the Smyitis throw much light on the subject. 

The third stage was tint of Vanaprastha (retirement), after the 
age of fifty. This is to be distinguished from Sanny^, the next and 
tlie last stage of the Airama Dharma. Sannyas means complete 
renunciation. He who enters Sannyas wanders from place to place 
and begs alms for his livelihood. Bana has mentioned difTcrent 
orders of Brahmanical Sannyasis which were tiuitc different from 
Buddhist or Jaina orders. The kings respected Sannyasis and did not 
oblige them to come to the royal court. Even women embraced 
Sannyas in those days. Baria has given the description of remale 
Parivrajik^ (wandering Sannyasiius) with Rudraksha and yellow 
clothes. Yuan Chwang corroborates this description and also dcs- 
cribesa classof Sannyasis with skull garlands! Sannyasis indue course, 
began to have monasteries and maths of tlieirown onthc Buddhist 
pattern. They received munificent gifts and by and by Sannyasis 
began to become owners of property donated to maths. Some ofthem 
even became very powerful and controlled vast properties. They 
started a hierarchy of disciples and that was the foundation of the 
xn^th organ!zaticn in India^ 

G+ EDUCATIONj SCiENCESj LANt;UAGE AND LITERATURE 
In the Gupta period, the same system of education prevailed as 
previously. Teachers taught as a matter of duty and not for payment. 
Kalidasa in AidlasikagnimitTo condemned the teacher who charged 
19 
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fees from students. He derided it as selling and commercializing 
knowledge. The household of every learned Brahmana, who cared 
to teach, was a centre of education. Bana in his Hanhacharitu has 
stated that in bis village every Brahmana was a Guru, teaching 
Vedas to students. The Gupta records supply us further information 
regarding the system of Brafamanical education. The Vedas, with 
their six branches fSadahg), were taught in the beginning, but most 
probably all the students were not expected to master the Vedas. 
Particular iakhas or sections were alio tied hereditarily to particular 
families, and students learnt those portions along with other subjects. 
While discussing early education, Bana told the king that ‘vyaka- 
rana’ (grammar) was the first subject to be taught. After chat, logic 
and ‘numarhsa’ (karmakand) formed part of the curriculum. This 
is confirmed by Yuan Chwang who has described the system of 
education in Brahmanical centres. According to him, the child was 
taught letters in the very beginning, and then ' vyakaranaart, 
ayurveda (science of medicine), logic and ' mimarhsa’. I-Tsing also 
agrees with the same account about the teaching of the alphabet 
and grammar of Panim. 

The survey of educational institutions reveals that on occasions 
private teachers used to congregate in 'agrahara ’ villages (given to 
learned Brahrnaoas) or in capitals of kingdoms or in famous holy 
places. For instance, we find that the Brahmanas of Ayodhya were 
famous in the exposition of mantra, sutra and bhashyas. The same 
must have been the case in other holy places like Varanasi and 
Mathura. Learned Brahmanas in many cases enjoyed the revenue 
of the land assigned to them by the State. The donees of the ‘agra- 
hara’ villages were not merely devoted to their own studies but were 
themselves famous teachers who attracted students from far and 
near. The general level of culture and learning was high among 
Brahmanas during this period but the same was not the case with 
otlier castes. The gradual disappearance of the Upanayana (initia¬ 
tion) ceremony in cases of persons other than Brahmaijas, proved 
to be detrimental to Vedic studies as well as to the general and 
cultural education of the country. 

Besides die centres of Brahmanical education, Buddhist monas¬ 
teries dcwloped into big educational institutions in the latter part 
of this period. Monasteries were not new. They formed a part of 
Buddhist religious organizadon. The monastery of Pataliputra 
contained about 600 monks who were taught Sanskrit grammar at 
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the beginning of their education and their monastic life. Fa-Hicn U 
said to have spent Uircc yeat^ at PataUputra in studying Sanskrit. 
This centre of education was known far and wide and in a.d.. 539 a 
Chinese mission was sent to Magadha to collect original texts* The 
scmccs of Mahayana scholars were requisitioned to translate original 
religious texts into tlic Chinese language* 

NALANDA AND ViKEAWilLA 

The subjects for study embraced various branches of sacred and 
secular learning* Four Vedas^ six Vedlihgas and ftihas Puranaa 
formed the main curriculum of Brahmatjical learning and study* In 
tlie Case of princes ardraias Era music and the ar t of wnrlare vere 
also added to the list* The Chinese-Buddhist pilgrims give a detailed 
account of subjects taught in the Buddliist and Brahmanical 
institutions. After studying elementary subjects and grammar^ the 
novice leamt hetuvidya (logic)j abhidharma (philosophy and 
metaphysics) and \;inaya (religious discipline). Buddhist studies also 
included some Brahtnanical texts%vhich were studied tltoroughly by 
the monksp The teaching was comprehensive, T*hc Nalanda institute 
was meant for higher and specialized studies. 

The most important international Buddhist centres of learning 
were N^anda and VikramSilai The State of Bihar is justly proud 
of thc$c ancient cducadonai centres Vi^hich attracted students from 
foreign lands. Fa-Hicn^ vvho tiisited the big monastery of Nalanda 
(55 miles south-east of Patna) In a.d^ 410 does not refer to its cdii- 
cational Importance. But N^anda rapidly developed into a Maha- 
Whara^ thanks to the patronage of a number of Gupta ernperors. 
Hindu kings contributed the lion’s share of equipment and endow¬ 
ments to this great Buddhist university. Excavations have shown 
that Nalanda University covered an area at least one mile long and 
half a mile broad. The buildings^ of two or three srorcys^ w^cre solid and 
expensive. Some Chinese travellers have described the grandeur of 
Nalanda and their statements that Nalanda had impressive buildings 
(Epi.l.XX. p, ^8) have received corroboration from contemporary 
records. Student-monks were lodged in dormitories specially meant 
for them. The university had received as endowments two hundred 
rich v.illagi^ as w^ell as other presents. Free boardj clothing and 
medicine w'cre offered to students there, 

Nalandaj hou'cverj wa^ not a mere monastery but a very famous 
centre of learning. There were many scholars of repute and the head 
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abbot WcTS knot™ for his scholarship. The Chinese traveller Yuan 
Chwang says that some thousands of brethren were living in the 
establishment. Students from all parts of India and from distant 
foreign countries sought admission to the university. Yuan Chwang 
and I-T$ing were not the only scholars attracted to Nalanda^ but 
many others from distant lands like China, Korea and Tibet joined 
this university and spent a considerable time there studying and 
copying manuscripts. 

The curriculum at Nalanda >vas very comprehensive. The Maha- 
yana school of Buddhism predominated there; but the tents of rival 
schools and other sects were also taught. Newcomers were usually 
taught grammar and language in other Buddhist monasteries, but 
Nalanda being an institute for higher education, die works of famous 
scholars were studied, The Hmayana works w'crc in Pali; so along 
with Sanskrit, Mahayanists also studied Pali. A survey of the subjects 
taught shows that the curriculum was not sectarian or narrow. 
Hindu religious texts and the works of Hindu writcra were not neg¬ 
lected. Subjects like grammar, lo^c and literature were common to 
bo til Hindus and Buddhists. Buddhists themselves inform us that the 
three Vedas, the Vedangas, the V'ed^ta and the Sankhya philo¬ 
sophy were taught there along with Hciuvidya, Sabdavidya and 
Sutra literature. Yuan Chwang devoted his time to the study of a 
wide range of subjects from astronomy and medicine, to art and 
logic. 

This famous university maintained a splendid library to meet 
the needs of hundreds of teachers and thousands of students. No 
doubt the library had a very good collection of Buddhbt literature, 
but Hindu works, too, c;xisted in abundance. This is supported by 
I-Tsing who says that he had copied at Nalanda 400 Sanskrit works, 
totalling five lac verses, 

From the 8th century onwards, Nalanda teachers began to take 
an active part in the propagation of the Buddhist religion and culture 
in Tibet. Many works were translated into Tibetan and the monk 
dantarakshita was invited to Tibet in 740. 

The second famous international Buddhist centre of learning, 
Vikramsila, was located in the modem Bhagalpur district of Bihar 
State. The monks of this University (monastery), founded by king 
Dharmapala in the 8th century, were distinguished scholars, and 
it was no wonder that the fame of Vikramsila spread beyond the 
Himalayas. There was regular intercourse between Vikramiim 
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and Tibet, It is stated that a special guest-house was constructed for 
the use of Tibetan scholars there. A good many Buddhist scholars 
wrote works in Sanskrit and translated them into Tibetan. 

Grammar^ logic and metaphysics, tahtra were among the main 
subjects specialized in at this institution. The curriculum at Vitram- 
^ila University was not as comprehensive as that of Nalanda, 
The gradation of the courses however^ was more systemade than 
that of any other centre of ancient Indian education. In Uic period 
under re^ew, this University was still in the making and the 
numerical strength of the establishment therefore cannot be given; 
but it increased enormously during the following centuries (9th-12th 
centuries a.d.) The academic administradoti was vested in a council 
of six Dvarapandits prt^ided over by the chief abbot. It may also be 
noted that unlike any other ancient institudon, diplomas and titles 
w'crc given to the Vikrarrdila students by the then reigning kings 
of Bengal. 

THE GROWTH OF THE SCIENCES 

No comprehensive work or treatise of this period has been handed 
down to us but a few books in the nature of class notes have been 
prcsen'cd and we have to draw' our own conclusions from them. A 
surt'ey of such texts gives us an idea of the condidons and progress of 
different sciences. The famous mathomadcian Aiyabhatta, a resi¬ 
dent of Bihar, wrote his book A^yabhctlijam in A.D. 499 at Fatal iputra. 
Some problems of mathematics are dealt tvith in this important 
work, but besides dealing with arithmetical progression (both of 
numbers and dicir sequences), the work describes several geometrical 
charactcrisdcs of the circle. It further discusses projective geometry 
and gives a value to ir. It is universally admitted that Indians had a 
lead over contemporary European mathematicians. 

In the held of astronomy, Aryabhata was the first Indian astro¬ 
nomer to discover that the earth rotates on its axis. He postulated an 
epicyclic theory of his own to explain the various planetary motions. 
He accurately predicted the duration of an eclipse and the total 
obscuradon of the sun and the moon. All these arc striking 
examples of advances in astronomy. Ary'abhai^a enjoyed a very high 
reputado'n as a mathematician and astronomer. He had a number 
of disciples of whom Latadeva became famous as an expert on 
all sciences. 

When w'c come to survey the progress of astronomy dotvn to the 
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4th ccttlury A.t),, wc find that tlic Paitamaha Siddhanta systoUj 
which was alcnost the same as that of the Vedanga Jyotisha, was in 
use. It is during this period that the Vaiishiha Siddhiinta^ the 
Paulica Siddiiiinta, die RomakaSiddh^ta and die Surya Siddhanta 
made further progress in the field of science. The noted astronomer 
of die 6lh centur}', Varahamihira {who wrote in 550 and died in5&7) 
has incorporated in his PtiTifkaiiddkattliiSj information about the five 
Siddhantas of earlier date. As has already been stated, Paitamaha 
belonged to the prc-^cicnufic period, but the other four showed a new 
spirit and approach in this age. The names —Romaka (Roman) 
and Faullca (Greek, Fautus) clearly show that these two Siddhantas 
bear non-Indian names; but the Sur^a Siddliatita shows us the 
process ofadaptadon of die new science to Indian ideas. None of the 
Siddhantas which Varahamilura had before him, has come down to 
us in their original form. Even the Romaka Siddhanta was comment¬ 
ed upon in 505 by Eaia and later on revised drasdcally bv Srisena, 
As already mentioned, before the discovery of die Paruha^ddkdntikd, 
credit for the introducaoti of new ideas into Indian astronomy 
was given to Aryabhat|a of Pataliputra. 

In addition to Arvabhatta and Lata, Varahamihira mentions 
more names ofscientists in the field of astronomy. The most important 
of these was Brahmagupta who wrote his Brehtnastddhanta near 
Multan in die 6th century a.o. 

In the realm of medicine, we find a summary of medical teaching 
in the AstimgitSamgraka by Vagbhata who wrote in the 6th century, 
Another contemporary work on medicine is MsanUakamj discovered 
by Bower in Eastern Turkestan at Kuchar. It is not a systematic 
work on medical science but merely a manual intended for the use 
of busy practitioners. In big cities like Pataliputra there were well- 
managed hospitals where students were given regular practical 
training. According to Yuan Chwang, Nagarjuna, the noted Bnddhist 
philosopher was a student of chembtry and metallurgy. There b no 
doubt that these branches of science aUo made considerable progress 
in the Gupta peri^. Metallic medicinal preparations arerefeTred to 
by Charaka and Suiruta. Ihe use of mercury and iron 'with their 
proper treatment was advocated by Vamhamihira. His Brihal SuMitu 
b a mine of useful information. The casting of copper images was not 
unknoivn mthe Gupta period. The SultanganJ (Bhagalpur district 
Bihar) copper image of Lord Buddha is a proof of the wostess 
of that science and craft during that age. ^ ° 
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SANSKRIT LANGITAGE AND PRAK^ 

Sanskrit was not onJy a spoken language during the period 
under review, but was also the language of literature. We find that 
except in the case of heterodox sects and religions, Sanskrit was 
always used from earhest times, both for religious as well as for 
secular purposes. Sanskrit therefore condnued as a literary language 
throughout India even while Prakpt was flourishing. Sanskrit 
language and literature got a fillip and became dominant in this 
period because of two reasons, one ideological and the other praedcaL 
The changes in the religious beliefs of people were reflected in the 
emphasis on the different !anguageSi Sanskrit was the language of 
Vedic culture and therefore after the Brahmanical rcviTOl under 
Pushyamitra ft* 18B b*c*)j it regained lo^i ground, even at times 
perhaps at the expense of Prakrit. The pracdcal reason was that 
Sanskrit was the common language of the intelligentsia throughout 
India. 'Phis privilege was not enjoyed by any other language at the 
time. It developed as a bond of cultural unity. Important books were 
written in Sanskrit. Discussions among tire learned w^cre carried on 
in Sanskrit. Law was codified In Sanskrit, All public religious rites 
and domestic rituals were performed in Sanskrit, Thus the Sanskrit 
language was in constant use in various forms and for various 
purposes. Sanskrit was not only ihe language of Vedic rcligioii but 
also of secular literature and science. 

The cpigraphical tradition established by AJoka continued for 
several centuries. But changes in language and content could be 
noticed. After the Christian era, Sanskrit too came to be used in 
the adulation of kings and in die giving of grants. Prakrit in the 
inscriptions was almost entirely ousted by Sanskrit by the 4th and 5th 
centuries, and eventually completely discontinued from the Gupta 
period. Sanskrit was used as the State language by the Gupta kings 
of Magadba and all royal proclamations were issued in that language. 
The Gupta records of Bihar are all in Sanskrit and what is more 
important, we find even Gupta gold coin inscriptiofis mostly in metri¬ 
cal Sanskrit, It is not surprising that Sanskrit rc\dvcd with the revival 
of Brahmanical culture* 

Significantly enough, even the Buddhists began to use more and 
more Sanskrit by the beginning of the Christian era. They used this 
language mainly for disquisitions, which proves that Sanskrit was the 
language of the intellectuals and had established its ascendancy in 
the north, Thk was the bcgilming of the services rendered by both 
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Buddh is is and Jai nas to Sanskrit .First BuddJiists andthenjainas ^ vrote 
in Sanskrit on many subjects besides religion. It was the main lan- 
guagcofthc Muhayana school of Buddhisnti and this is confinned by 
Yuan Chwang who states that in the 7th centuryj Buddhist disputants 
used Sanskrit olEcially in their debates. We can say that Nalanda and 
VikramsiJa, the two great Buddhist centres of learning in Bihar, 
used Sanskrit as the medium. The study of Sanskrit was so current 
dial I“Tsing spent six months in learning Sanskrit and in reading 
Buddhist Scriptures. 

The Jainas showed more conservatism but eventually even they 
accepted the use of Sanskrit as legitimate and necessary. It is said 
that up to die time of finalixing the canon of the Svetambaras (at 
the Council of Valabhim526) they used Prakrit. But afterwards they 
turned to the use of Sanskrit. 

The adoption of Sanskrit by Buddhists and later by Jainas widened 
its field. The sanskritizatlon of Buddhist religious literature and 
teaching took place gradually and ended in the adoption of pure 
classical Sansl^it. The language used by the Mahasanghika school 
was a mixed Sanskrit, but the successors of Aivaghosha adopted all 
the characteristics of the kavya style. The logicians and philosophers 
followed suit and ortliodox religious worb also began to be written 
in Sanskrit. 


The Sanskrit language in this period, possessed the traditional 
sanctity and the developed beauty of form. It became the court 
language, but Prakrit remained the spoken language of the masses 
Phis widened the gulf between Sanskrit and other languages, for 
Sanskrit was the tongue of the learned and educated classes. Charaka 
tells us tliat Sansknt was used in discussions in medical schools of the 
day. The Kdmasutra of VatsySyana urges men of fashion to use Sans- 
knt in their conversation in polite society. In tlie dramas of tJiis 

Prakrit were used. In Kumarasambfispa 
by Kabdasa, we find Sarasvatl addressing Siva in Sanskrit and his 
bride m Prakrit. Brahmarias, kings and other persons of high status 

^ed Sa^krit while female and inlerior characters spoke Prakrit 

Prakrit, being the spoken language of the people, differed from place 


The Prakrit used by dramatists shows a steady advance over the 
Mvaghosha kind. Bhasa and Kalidasa sometimes used Maharaitri 
(a form of Prakpit) as the medium for the erotic lyric. Mabaraitri 
was the most important form of Prakrit used in Sanskrit dramas 
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The PrSkfU-PTakSh of Vararuclii maialy deals with Maharaitri 
Prakrit because of its importance. The second form, ^auraseni, 
was a spoken language round about the region of Surasena, while 
the third, Ardha-Magadhi was the language of Jaina canonical works. 
All the early religious literature of the Jainas is composed in this type 
of Prakrit. Magadlii was the spoken language of Magadha. It was 
held sacred by the Buddhists and they proclaimed it as the language 
of Adi-purusha. 

^Vhen the Mahayanists began favouring Sanskrit as the medium 
of religious propaganda, Magadhi lost its high position. Pr^rit 
ceased to be in common use in Bihar as far as cultured people and men 
of position were concerned. It may be stated here that Magalii, one 
ofthcdialcxtsofmodern Bihar, developed from Magadhi Prakrit. 

SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

A survey of the Sanskrit literature of die Gupta period throws much 
light on some aspects of society and on some social problems of tlie 
day. Besides this, the progress of Sanskrit language and literature 
sliows that there was an all-round cultural development, and the 
attraction and love for Sanskrit was great. Gupta emperors and 
Harshavardhana, the kingof KanauJ, were patrons of Sanskrit learn¬ 
ing. Court poets of the time were prolific writers of Sanskrit poetry 
and were very much encouraged. 

It was a creative period, and composition in omatc prose and in the 
kavya style was very popular. The verses in Gupta inscriptions 
and coin.'legcn.ds indicate the flourishing of kavya. The development 
presupposes works on poetry and drama. The Xaty&iSitra of Bharata 
composed in an earlier period, continued to guide the dramatist of 
this age. 

Kalidasa introduced poetry which was new, perfect, incomparable, 
great and enduring. The tvorks orKalid^a arc associated with the 
great achievements of Gupta power and glory. He was the court poet 
of Chandragupta Vikramaditj'a and is the most famous and gifted 
of all poets in Sanskrit literature. There is a tradition in Mithila 
that Katid^a received his education in that region. Magadha is 
referred to again and again in his Raghustatkia and Kumaritsambhava. 

The progress of epigraphic rcsearcli sheds considerable light on the 
history of court poetry. Some epigraphs of this period have pr«ervcd 
beautiful specimens of classical poetry. The examination of the 
‘prasaiti* (prahej proves that the poetical stj'le prevailing from the 
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4tli to the 6th century did not differ much from that of dassicai 
kavya« The foremost among the panegyrists was Harisena, whose 
Icavya style shows mastery of theme, rivalling that ofKalidasa and 
Dandin. The ‘praiasti’ of Samudragupta later inscribed on the 
original A^okan pillar of Kauiambl, is undoubtedly a poem of 
great merit. It belongs to the variety of kavya known as Champu, 
\ atsabhatti, the author of the Mandasorc ‘ praSasti * of Kum^agnpta 
I, was a poet of no less importance. This all goes to show lltat in the 
5th century rich kavya literature did exist. 

Amongst Sanskrit prose writera, Subandhu was the most important. 
His work Vasavadatia is mentioned by Bana as ‘quelling the pride of 
all poets. Bana, the court poet of Harshavardltana of ICanauJ was 
himself another great writer. He was a resident of Shahabad district 
(Bihar) and living on the bankof theSon. A village named after him 
even now continues to bear his name. His works Kddamban and 
Harsliachants prescr\'e for us an account of his ow’n fiunc and that 
of his patron Harshavardhana. Kadambarixsii. ‘katha’ (a story) while 
llarshackanta is an ‘akhyaika' (that which is current by tradition), 
Kadupibari was adopted as a model by many later writers. 

Though iliere was a great development in Sanskrit language and 
literature, works on Sanskrit grammar were rare. The outstanding 
popularity and very high quality of the work of Pacini and Patanjali 
rendered the birth of other great works extremely difficult, A Buddhist 
scholar named Chandragomina composed a book on grammar 
named Chandra' VjSkarana. I n the same century, the 6 tit, Amar asi thha 
eompiled Armrkoikaf a popular Sanskrit dictionary, 

M regards Sanskrit works on religion and philosophy, it may be 
mentioned that in Uieearly Gupta period the custodians ofthe Puranas 
brouglit them up to date by bringing in the history of Kaliyiiga 
down to the year 350, Some of the Smritis like those of Katyayana, 
NSrada and others belong to this period. The Smritikaras were 
devoted to the discussion of civil laws and legal procedure, KamaA' 
dakalfitisdTa was written probably by a minister ofthe Guptas. 

THC RISE OF FOEUCS 

We know very Utde of the study of poetics in this period, But the 
fact that PaninI does not mention ‘alaihkariastra’ (science of rheto¬ 
ric) certainly suggesu that dramaturgy came earlier than the study 
of poetics. We find vague references to Kaiyapa's and Yaksa’s know¬ 
ledge of discussions on similes (upamas) but some definite information 
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on pocttc$ is found in Chapter XVI of Bharat Xatyaiortra, a treatise 
on draraattirgy. This masterly work may be placed at an earlier 
date Uiait the works of Bhasa and Kalidasa. The topics which were 
to engage later writers on poetics appear in an elementary and 
undeveloped form in the XatyaiSstra. The great merit of this treatise 
is that it develops the doctrine of ‘ rasa’ or sentiments with its 
eight subdivisions. It also mentions figures of speech like the simile^ 
the metaphor and so on. There are detailed discussions on these 
topics by the earlier school of poetics and in the Aginpurana as 
well. BhamahUj a gifted writer of the age was the first to discuss 
poetics during this period. KStySlamkaTa, an original and pioneer 
work in Sanskrit establishes the theory of alamkara (rhetoric) as the 
soul of poetry. He .also classifies ihct'arious figures of speech in his work. 
We may say that the first step was to distinguish Anuprasa (alliteration 
of single letters) from Yamakaj the repetition of syllables. Bhamaha 
gives preference to poetry in which figures arc an essential feature. 
The second famous author onpoedcs ofthb period is Dandin. He was 
a followerofBhamahaj and used freely the heritage of many predeces¬ 
sors vs'hose works arc lost. He presents to us fully developed and 
elaborate doctrines. His noted work KSsyadaria supports the theory of 
‘alamkara’ as expounded by Bhamaha. He was also a famous prose 
writer and Ids work Daiakumdtachanta is a prose romance which deals 
with tile story of ten princes. Dandin rejects the dlfierencc between 
‘katha* and ‘akhyaylka% which appears to be thoroughly sound. 
To 111m poetry is a person adorned with ornaments. ‘Alamkara* 
lends beauty lo poetry. Speaking of verse forms, he mendons Maha- 
kavya (epic) and Muktaka (single verse). The use of different metres 
is advocated. With reference to prose, he mentions Champu (verse 
mixed with prose) along widi 'katha* and 'akhyayika'. The 
science of poetics tvas highly developed in die classical age as well as 
in the post-Gupta period. 

D. ECONOUIO CoStOlTiDNS 

111 the period under review. Imperial Gupta rulers brought about 
the unification of almost die whole of the Ganga valley. They were 
able to establish a strong and well-organized government in northern 
India, which reflected favourably upon the economic progress of 
the people. There w'as an all-round development of agriculture, 
industry and trade in the Gupta period. The Junagarh inscription 
of Skandagupta states that the people were presperous and wealthy. 
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Agriculture was the mainstay of die majority. Land in villages 
was oi^ed in separate holdings for proper cultivation and irrigation. 

uan Chv^ng gives us a long list of various agricultural products of 
the day. The list comprises rice, wheat, ginger, mustard, mangoes, 
p antaiJiSj jac fruhj plums and so on^ Among the dozen countries 
mentioned by him, Magadha occupied an important place which 
produced nec for grandees. We further Icam from I-Tsing that wheat 
flour was abundant in the nordi-ivcst and rich in Magadha. We 
^ a\e iterary ^'irience in Kalidasa that rice and sugar were produced 
m large quantidcs. Thus from ancient times Magadha had been 
a producer of fine quality rice. 


INDUSTRYj TRADE AND THEIR ORGANIZATION 

Besides agriculture, industries were highly developed. Literary 
evidence supports archasoiogical sources in this matter. Both refer 
to various typi^ of industry and trade ivhich were carried on 
through organiitcd ageneijs like guilds (ga,ja or Sreni). In 
Dharmas^tra literature, guilds were regarded as parts of bigger 

bodi« called ‘samuha ’ which managed their affairs according to 

established laws. ^ 

I^tyayana says that property given or debt incurred by a narmcr, 
authorized by the rot, was binding upon all. Members violating 
the agreement were liable to punishment and other penalties. The 
business of the gToup (cdled Nigam or Sreni) was managed by some 
ad\iseis who ^d not belong to aqy one profession. ThcMandasorc 
insmpnonofKumaragupta I suppHesthisinformatlonaboutmembers 
of the Srem. They belonged to diverse but allied professions and 
organized thcmselves into a weavers* guild. In the epigraph ofSkanda- 

Ta VT «fcrcncc to an ‘ oilmen’s guild The scalings 

and seals of the Gupta penod unearthed from BUita (near AllahabaS 
and Vs^ah belonged to various guilds, traders and artisans The 

guilds These guilds were sometimes given endowments for the pur- 

p 0 alar leo^Ics^^ The)- aka performed some Judida) fuacdom 

developed m U.e Gupta age and fabrim oftilk, cotton, wool, and ifncn 
w^ma^^tarrf. Sana hat deteribed how on the <40^10™“ 
IWcat RajptSnt marnage, linen, till n„d textUet with detient 

(ehiirapata) were tentaspresenoby the ki„gof.^aa„.V„^Q,„^ 
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too refers to many such fabrics. The study of Gupta sculpture reveals 
the same fact. Vfc find very fine clothing on the figures of Gupta 
rulers on gold coins. The Buddha at Sarnath is clothed in almos i t rans- 
parent cloth (chivara) of very fine texture. Kalid^a also mentions 
the import of Chinese silk. Yuan Chvvang informs us that Mathura 
produced a fine striped variety of cotton cloth in the seventh century 
A.Dp The royal costumes as illustrated on Gupta gold coins as well 
as the costume® of different classes of men and women as depicted 
in Ajanta and Bagh caves^ prove that the textile industry was highly 
developed* 

For references to the metal industiyv we have to depend mostly 
on archaeological cv'idcnce. The artistic specimens of the Gupta 
period testify to the high skill of artisans in this period. A fine 
example of steel manufacture is the famous iron pillar at Mchrauli 
which bears the inscription of Chandragupia IL The Buddha 
copper inxage of Sultanganj (BhagalpurJ^ Bihar) is another specimen, 
which bears testimony to the skill of coppersmiths in those days. 
The goldsmitlis too were second to none. They maanractured a 
large number of gold coins for Gupta emperors. Numerous images 
of the Gupta period show how people used to adorn tlicimclvcs with 
different kinds of ornaments of gold and precious stones. Yuan 
Ch^vang saw several shrines of brass and bronac at Nalanda. 
There is sufficient literary' ctidencc of the use of ornaments by 
both men and women. The science of testing jeweb (ratrtaparik$ha) 
b one of the branches of knowledge mentioned in the Kdmasntra of 
Vatsyayana. 

Fine icons and terracotta figurines vrere very popular. They seem 
to have been manufactured on a fairly large scide by artists, like 
potters highly skilled in the art of moulding and casting terracotta 
figures. Very fine terracotta pieces have come to light in Vaiialij 
Bhita and Rajghat. The beautiful terracotta figurines, while 
exemplifying folk art, also throw light on certain aspects of the life 
of the period. 

The testimony of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims proves that there was 
regular trade between India and other parts of tlie East and West. 
From the 4Lh to the 7lh centur)', Tamralipti was a famous seaport 
in Bengal. Important seaports on the western coast were connected 
to Pa^aliputra via Ujjain. Probably there was a highway going 
from Patahputra to Afghanistan which was called Mahapatha 
by K^idasa. This road branched off from KauiambI towards 
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the western sea-coastj ooEinccting Broach to Uie Gupta capital, 
^Vc have some idea also of ardeles of trade. Articles mentioned by 
Yuan Chwang and Kalidasa were products of the Malaya hills and the 
Pandya country. They include pepper, cardamom, sandalwcod and 
pearls. Medicinal plants and saffron were exported from Kashmir as 
reported by Yuan Chwang, Silks and horses were imported from 
China and Arabia respectively in thcGuptaage. We know that in tlie 
Gupta and post-Gupta periods horses from Vanayu (Arabia) and 
Parasika (Persia) were imported via N. W. India for military purposes. 
It may be stated in brief that mainly fine textiles, precious stones 
and spices were exported from India while gold, sail and horses 
were imported. 

COINAGE 

In the field of commerce and foreign trade, coinage has a very 
important role to play. Chandragupta 1 initiated gold coinage for 
internal exchange. Probably gold coins were minted at Pa^aliputra, 
but the king did not issue more than one type known as the * Chandra¬ 
gupta and Kumaradevi type’. His successor Samudragupta Issued 
six different types of gold coins which give much information about 
his career. As the activities of tlic Gupta emperors increased, the 
types of coins were multiplied and we find several variedes of gold 
coins. Samudragupta, after completing hU victorious campaign, 
started the Aivamedha type of coin for distribution jimong 
Brahmanas. His son, Gliandragupta II, followed in tire footsteps of his 
father and was also the originator of the silver currency of hU age. 
He issued silver coins closely imitating the Kshatrapas of western 
India after defeating them in Malwa and Kathiawar. The minting 
of coins was at its highest pcakinthcrcignofKumaraguptal. During 
his regime fourteen different types of gold coins were issued, beside 
silvercoins. It is unfortunate that towards the end of hU life, Kumara- 
gupta I had to face the invasions of foreign tribes—Hunas :md others. 
These invasions caused a decline in coin production and during 
the reign of Skandagupta only two types ofgold coins were minted. 
It is somewhat surprUing that no big hoard of Gupta coins has yet 
been found in the capital. Gupta silver coins were minted in Madhya- 
desa and their pattern was copied by differem ruling families of 
northern India. The Maukharis, Vardhanas and HQnas issued similar 
silver coins up to the 7th century. A survey of minting up to the 
end of the 7th century' shows that during Uie Gupta period the 
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abundant gold currency helped the progress of inland and reuxign 
trade. The Bayana hoard (PI. X. Fig, 25) is a testimony to this fact. 
It is assumed that some trader while going from Pataliputra towards 
the west concealed these gold coins in a safe place near Bharatpur 
(Central India) because of some political disturbance. A study of the 
coinage of the post-Gupta period shows that during the latter half 
of the trade had greatly declined, and foreign trade urns little 
caredfor. After the Imperial Guptas, thcMaukliaris, Vardhanas and 
Later Gupta kings were preoccupied witli internal problems and 
could not pay proper attention to trade and commerce. After Skanda- 
gupta, gold coins were no longer of pure metal but vrcrc mixed with 
some alloy. Only one Archer-type coin was continued for some 
generations during the regime of the Later Gupta kings. Other ruling 
d>iiastics were satisfied with silver coins because they were not directly 
connected witli foreign trade which necessarily required gold coins. 
The diminishing of gold and silver currency in this period clearly 
points to the decline of trade with other countries. 

There are two records of the Gupta period which give some idea of 
the cost of living. The Sanclu inscripdon speaks ofa donation of twenty- 
five ‘dinaras’ (Gupta gold coin), l^alf of which ^vent to the Buddhist 
Sangha, The amount was spent on feeding ten monks as well as for 
burning two lamps in the temple. The Gadhawa inscription also 
mentions a gift of twelve ‘dinaras’ to a monk, which shows that 
twelve 'dinaras’ were sufiicient for a monk to maintain himself for a 
year- One Minara’ was equal in w'cight to 121 grains and contained 
about twelve 'mamas'of gold. 1 1 may be assumed that one‘dinara’was 
sufficient for au individual for one whole month. We have no know^ 
ledge of Uic exchange value of gold during the Gupta period; so it is 
difficult to give an exact idea of the annual budget of a person. People 
living in cities, especially those of ihc upper strata, must have been 
going in for fine clothes, perfumes, cosmetics and. other luxuries which 
must have added to the cost of living. 

During this period, several tmvns became prosperous, thanks to 
commercial activity. Totvn life had become luxurious and the high 
standard of living is reflected in the literary works of the time. Fa- 
Hien h,Ts mentioued tliat the people of Madhyadcia were prosperous 
and happy. He specially refers to the great prosperity of Magadha. 
In Bihar, Pa^aNputra and Vaiiall w'cra the two most advanced cities 
where different corporate guilds functioned successfully. The scab 
discovered at Vaiiali belong to the office of Sarthavaha or Naigama, 
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These guilds acted as co-operative batiks also. The other two cliks 
worthy of mestlon arc Ujjain and Daiapuru. The rormer is des¬ 
cribed by Kalidasa In his Meghadula while the latter's beauty has 
been praised by the poet Vatsabha(f I In the Mandasorc record. Yuan 
Chwang has admired the wealth of the people of a number of 
regions. The general prevalence of peace and prosperity la indicated 
by the rich and varied specimens of sculpture and paintings. Tlie 
major part ofthc country undoubtedly enjoyed great prosperity as 
is proved by the 0ne dress and ornaments of the king and people in 
general. 


E. Fime Auts 

Few parts of India witnessed such remarkable efflorescence of art 
and architecture during the Gupta and late Gupta periods as 
the State of Bihar. The prominent role of Bihar in the domain 
of fine arts was due as much to the rich cultural heritage and 
genius of her people as to her materia] prosperity, assured by the 
dominant political status she enjoyed from r, 500 a.c. to a.d, c . 600, 
Although die main centres of Gupta plastic art in North India were 
located at Samath and Matliura, a pou*eriul eastern idiom of the 
same art was developed in Eastern India, comprising BiJiar, Bengal 
and Assam, with Bihar as the focal point. The sculpture of Eastern 
India shared with that of North India the qualities of mature refme- 
ment, rhythmic balance,sensitive modelling,aristocratic detachment 
and spiritual glow which characteriaed all Gupta art. The art of 
Eastern India, however, was distinguished by a subtle sensuousness 
and emotional warmth wliich added a human charm to it. The 
emotional and sensuous effects were achieved by slight variations in 
modelling or in aisles or in facial expression. The development 
of these distinguishing traits is explained, among other factors, by the 
peculiar ethnological and cultural make-up of the peoples of Eastern 
India. 

Bihar has the distinction of possessing the earliest datable Gupta 
sculpture, viz., the Bodh Gaya image of the Buddha of the year 64 
of Maharaja Trikamala. The image, dating from the fourtli century 
A.£i. represents the Buddha in a characteristic seated posture with a 
conspicuous protuberance over Uie head covered with short snail- 
like curls, his countenance reflecting svisdom and meditative calm. 
This piece of sculpture belongs to the early phase of Gupta plastic 
art w'hcn the heaviness of Mathura art had been newly brought under 
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the discipline of stem moddling and a firm, almost geometrical^ 
outline. The umquc importance of this image in the history of plastic 
art lies in the fact that it set the pa item for the evolved and distinctive 
Buddha image not only in fndia but throughout the entire conunent 
of Asia, 

The Gupta emperois were knovvTi to be patrons of art and culture 
and it was but natural that Pafaliputra should be the centre of con¬ 
temporary arL This is attested to by the excavations at Kumrah^, 
the Gupta levels of which have ^'lelded, besides afewslone sculptures^ 
numerous terracotta human and animal figurines and large stucco 
and terracotta plaques, representing figures of the Buddha, mithunas, 
Gandhar\'aSj VidyadJiaras and dvOrapalas^ While the larger figures 
are elegantly executed in die style of Gupta sculpture, the smaller 
figurines usually show a greater freedom and sense of abandon, as 
behoves the popular art of terracotta. A stone head of the Buddha 
from Kumrahar, now in the Patna Museum, is as expressive as it is 
delicately modelkd and glom with the radiance of serene contempla¬ 
tion, like the better kno^m contemporary Buddha heads from 
Samath, 

Among other centres of Gupta art in Bihar, Rajgir, Nalandi and 
Vaiiali are noteworthy; The Gupta shrine of Maiji-naga at Rajgir 
was decoraicd \rith stucco sculptures of Ganda, Vtshiju, Nagas and 
Nagis* One of these Nag! sculptures (PL IX. Fig. 22) is considered 
a masterpiece of Gupta art on account of its poise and balance, soft 
and luminous texture, melting outline, and subtle emotional appeal. 
This sculpture is one of the loveliest creations in the eastern idiom 
of Gupta art for which Bihar is justly famous^ Rajgir has also yielded 
some rock-cut Vaishuava relicJs of an early Gupta date, of which a 
figure of Vishnu seated on Garuda (now in the Nalanda Museum) 
deserves notice on account of its Unear accent. 

From Vaiiall oomc two Gupta Chaturmukha Lingas, one of 
them being inscribed, and a fine image of Kartikeya. The last- 
named, now kept in the local shrine ofHari Katora, h represented 
seated on the peacock and resembles theBhumara Kartikeya in the 
representation of the god^s attributes and jewelIcry,incJuding a neck¬ 
lace with a large circular pendant. The quiet dignity on the face of 
this statue is remarkable. 

Another Gupta image of K^tikeya, slightly later in date, comes 
from the district of Shahabad and is now in the Patna Museum. But 
for its peculiar bicomate head-drc:s, it bears a family likeness to the 
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wdl-kno>vn Kartikeya image from the Bharfit Kala Bhavaiij \ara- 
itasij and is an impressive piece of sculpiurcj combining strength with 
calm determinauon, befitting the general of the divine hordes. 

The Brahmanical reliefs^ dating from c. fifth century from Chandi- 
mnii near Giriak (now in. the Indiiin Museum, Calcutta) represwt 
a diflcfcnt aesthetic and social tradition, with emphasis on narrative 
art. The scenes (rom the story' of Airetdrjunai viz,, the penance of 
Arjuna, his grim duel with Kirata and his final supplication to 
him, who is Siva tMognih, are portrayed with dramatic vigour and 
dynamism. Although lacking in elevated spiritual rapcricnee and 
sophistication, diey form lively narrative groups of wide appeal and. 
homely charm. 

The numerous stucco sculptures of the Buddha and Bodhisaitavas, 
dating fi-om e. sixth century' A,D, which embellish the facades of the 
fifth period temple of Stupa Site III at Nalanda, are elegant products 
of tlie eastern icUom w-iih a delicate and sensuous modelling. The 
figures express joyous repose and are represented in a variety of 
postures as meditating, preaching or ofTering gifts or protection. 

By far the sublimest creation of the eastern idiom and a rare 
masterpiece of Gupta art is the colossal bronze Eudtlha of Sultanganj 
(PL XIV, Fig. 31) now in the Birmingham Museum, Standing in an 
attitude of protection, this Buddha image radiates divine assurance 
and compassionate grace as few images do. In combining sensuous- 
ncss w'ith spirituality and a tender smile with serenity of expression, 
this sculpture is indeed unique in Indian art and constitutes a 
monument to the artistic genius of ancient Biliar. 

The creative momentum of the fifth and sixth centuries was not 
spent up immediately, and even during the seventh century, Bihar 
continued to produce creditable art-picces in the classical eastern 
version as exemplified by tire sculpture of the lady with a bird, from 
Rajmahal (PI. XIV. Fig. 34), now in the Patna Museum, The refined 
elegance and poise, flowing outline and sensuous warmth of tliis 
figure aie reminiscent of the NagI from Rajgir. The figures of Siva 
and Parvati in marriage, as well as that of dancing Gane^a, also repre¬ 
sent art of a high order (PL XIV. Figs. 32,33). But in Bihar, as in the 
rest of North India, a decline in the standards of art set in from 
the seventh century onwards. Gradually the creative vision came 
to be supplanted by formula;. The form remained but the vitality 
diminished. The body conformed to the Gupta tradition, but assumed 
a dull heaviness. The modelling lost its suppleness and the outline its 
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fluidity^ while the plastic surface became coarse. These tcudencics 
were common in the late Guptasculpturcsj produced in fair quantities 
at NManda and Bemsagar (Sii^hbhum district) and sparsely in the 
Gaya and Shahabad districts. The specimens from Benisagar and the 
Shaliabad districtj as exhibited in the Patna Muscumj are quite 
interesting iconogmphicalJy, though tliey are squat and display a 
drowsy heaviness. The eighth-century sculptures liom Nalanda^ 
however, are lighter and more animated with a crisp modelling and 
firm outline^ as illustrated hy a few figures of Avaloldteivara from 
the site* 

Contemporar)' literature and travellcre* accounts showr tlsat Bihar 
c.xccUed the rest of the country in the number and grandeur of its 
temples, stupas and monasteries with which this region was richly 
studded. According to the records of Fa-Hicn and Yuan Chw'ang, 
who visited India in the early fifth and seventh tenturics, places like 
Vaiiali, Nalanda, Bodh Gaya, Rajgir and Patna each had hundreds 
of moniimentSj largely Buddhist and occasionally also Brahmapical 
and of other sects, while numerous outlying centres were dotted with 
stray stupas, shrines and monasteries. Yuan Chwang has left a vi^ud 
eye-witness account and goo into raptures when describing the 
palatial temples and edifices of Buddliist centro like Nalanda, some 
of which, accordLng to him, w^erc from 200 to 300 feet high and had 
from four to six storeys. ^The richly adorned tow'crs and the fairy- 
like turrets resembling hill-tops, are congregated together^ The 
observatories seem to be It^t in the vapours and the upper rooms 
tower above the cloutk*’ Yuan Chwang also saw a bronze temple 
in course of construction and near it king Puru^varman’s copper 
image of the Buddha, more than 80 feet high, in a slx-storeyed edifice* 
He refers in glowing terms to the monastic courts of Nalanda. ‘All 
the outside courts^ in which are the priests* chambers, are of four 
stages. The stages have dragon-projcctions and coloured eaves, 
the pearl-red pillars earthed and omamentedj ilie richly adorned 
balustrades, and the roofs covered vrith tiles that reflect the light 
in a thousand shades, these things add to the beauty of the scene.^ 
With the passage of time, most of these edifices have almost com¬ 
pletely disintegrated, leaving mutilated ruins to bear witness to their 
past glo^>^ Besides their dilapidated condition, another difficulty 
which confronts the student of art and archseolog^*'is that most of the 
Gupta structures were restored or rebuilt in successive ages and it 
is often quite a ticklish problem to distinguish the Gupta from the 
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post-Gupta modifications and accretions. Of the Gupta and iate 
Gupta Structures which must have been once quite numerous in 
Bihar^ only a few can be definitely recognized. The earliest of 
these is tlie temple of Matii-naga (now called Matiiyar Matli) 
at Rajgicj which was a Gupta temple of unique plan and design. 
It was a hollow cylindrical brick-structure with shallow projections 
at the four cardinal points and was decorated on the exterior with 
nichesj containing stucco sculptures including tlic exquisite NigI 
figure. Rajgir has also preserved the remains of two late Gupta 
temples on Vaibhara Hilh onc^ a Jalna temple^ condsting of a small 
shrine in an open court enclosed by cells comainingjaina images in 
niches; and the others, a Mahadeva temple, of which only the sane tuna 
and dilapidated pillared ‘mandapa’ have survived. 

The highest and largest temple of Nalanda, Stupa Site III (PLXIL 
Fig. 27), consists of a series of seven successive accumulations, of which 
the fiftli dating frome. sixth century, w-as elaborately decorated with 
four comcr-towers and facades with tuches containing fine Buddhist 
stucco images. The temple was a solid rectangular structure and its 
sanctum was centrally buUt on a very high platform which ivas 
approached by a grand flight of steps with its parapet-walls embel¬ 
lished with majestic figures of lions. The temple was surrounded by 
numerous votive stupas and a few subsidiary shrines, of which one 
with a gabled roof is noteworthy. Nalanda also had an interesting 
stone temple (Temple Site 2), originally dating from c. scvcntli 
century. It b rectangular with an elevated sanctum approached by 
a flight of steps and shows over 20 sculptured panels on its stone 
plinth (PI. XII. Fig. 28), decorated vdth mouldings and carved 
cornices. The pilasters separating the panels are ornamented with 
vasc-and-foliage designs, while the panels, framed in trefoil arches, 
represent gods and goddesses, Supamas and Vidyadharas, scenes 
from domestic and everyday life, narrative reliefs from the Rdtm- 
yana and story-books, and decorative patterns, rich in imagery. 
Scenes from the RSmayaua showing Ahalya, restored to life, offering 
homage to Rama; and Ravaija, with the multiple heads, threatening 
Sita and rcUcIs representing the stories of die loquacious tortoise 
{Kackekkapa JiUdid) and of the ungrateful lion rescued by the kind- 
hearted rat arc lively and full of human charm. 

The brick-built Mahabodhi temple (PL XIII. Fig. 30) at Bodh 
Gaya which was originally constructed in the Ist or Snd century 
A-O. (7 ih century A.D. according to some) is unfortunately encumbered 
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now with arbitrary restorations^ the four comer-towers being a very 
late addition. The central towetj however^ appears to be origin^ 
in its essential plan and design including the repealed chaitya-arch 
decoration. The original structure^ w^hich was a magnificent concep 
lionj stood on a high plinth and had a lofty tower^ p>Tatn;dal in 
elevation and square insection^ the facade consisting of five vertical 
and seven horizontal bands, relieved by elegant pilasters andchait^ a- 
arches* Some idea of the original design may be gleaned fixi-rn an 
early clay model of the shrine recovered from Kumrahar at Patna, 

The seventh-century stone temple of old Mandalcivara, now called 
Mnnddwari (PL XITI. Fig* 29), standing on a hill at Ramgarh near 
Bhabua in Shahabad district, is indeed a gem of late Gupta temple- 
architecture. It is an octagonal shrine, measuring 40 feet in diameter, 
with its facade relieved by bold mouldings and nicheSj elaborately 
ornamented with pilasters having vase-and-foliage designs and 
chait>^a-arch decorations. The door-jambs and lintels are carved 
with exquisite floral patterns and arc further adorned at the base 
with sculptured images including those of Ganga and Yamuna, Siva 
and Par\Titij and so on* The temple has four entrances, including a 
blind one, and it originally had a pillared porch (mandapa] infront. 

The stupas dating from tlie Gupta and Late Gupta times arc 
definitely of a cylindrical shape with a high base, usually consisting 
of more terraces than one. The cylindrical type is best represented 
by the existing brick stupas at Giriat in the Patna district and 
Kesariya in the Champarao district. 

Beautiful forms wxre produced in the Gupta and Late Gupta 
periods, even in the modest medium of clay, in the shape of toys 
and figurinesj seals and sealings and pots which have been recovered 
from numerous sites in Bihar, of which VaUah,Nalanda and Patna 
are prominent^ The toys and figurines portray gods and goddesses, 
anlmaU and birds, and male and female figures represendng amorous 
couples, charming females and all types of people including the 
commoner and the aristocrat, the jester and the dancer, the dwarf 
and the groom, the acrobat and the foreigner. Particularly note¬ 
worthy are large terracotta plaques on religious and secular build¬ 
ings which usually formed wall-decorations and showed figures, 
singly and in groups, representing religious, decorative and narrative 
themes. Examples of such plaques have been found In Kumrahar 
at Patna (already noticed above), Chausa (Shahabad district) and 
Belwa (Saran district). A rdldf from Chausa, now in the Patna 
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Museum^ depicting a scene from the Rdmajiana, is interesting for its 
vivacity and simplicity of diction. Being the poor man’s sculpture, 
terracotta figures arc much more abundant than works in stone, 
bronze or stucco; and while some of them are as good as contemporary 
sculpture in elegance and refinement, the majority show greater 
freedom and liveliness and represent prevailtug tastes and fashions, 
and die pasdng moods and fancies of their authors. On die whole, 
they are homely and popular works of art, displaying a sturdy 
vitality and liigh aesthetic sense. Similarly, some of the earthenware 
pots of this period (specimens available from Valiall and Patna) 
were exquisitely decorated with a rich variety of stamped or incised 
designs, and combined utility with beauty, die hall-mark of the age. 

Places like Hajipur, Yaifali, Patna and Bhabua in Bihar have 
yielded gold coins of the Imperial Guptas, The Gupta gold coins are 
known for their technical perfection and aesthetic elegance and 
compare well with die contemporaiy sculpture andpaindng in their 
refinement of modelling and in their assurance and delicacy of line. 
They form a veritable portrait-gallery for the study of beaudful 
male and female types, imbued tsith dignity and strong vitality. 

Gupta seals, mainly made of clay and occasionally of other 
materials Ukc bone, stone and metals, arc of the same quality as the 
Imperial Gupta coins but on a limited scale. Large numbers of these 
have been recovered from the sites of VaiialT, Nalanda and Patna. 
These display beautiful lettering, skilled execution and a rich variety 
of designs and decorative patterns drawn from miscellaneous sources 
including mythology as well as the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
Special note may be made here of two seals from VaiSaii, portraying 
a front view of bulls, which speak of a highly trained observation 
and mastery in the handling of animal forms in perspective. 

Wo have seen how beauty was worshipped in all its forms in the 
golden ago of the Guptas and how it permeated all aspects of 
contemporary life, thought and culture. Ukc literature, art in this 
period attained a new height of dignity, lyrical beauty and maturity 
of expression which was neither equalled before nor afterwards. 
Both qualitatively and quantitadvely, Bihar contributed magni¬ 
ficently to the evolution and efBorcseence of Gupta art and architec¬ 
ture, Viewed from any angle, whether it be, originality, variety, 
merit or quantity, Bihar’s contribution to the development of Gupta 
and Late Gupta art and architecture has been solid, substantial and 
highly significant. 
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HISTORY AND ADMINISTRATION 

A.D. 750 —IQ00 


The PAla Dynasty 


W ITH the death of the king of Magadha and Gauda at the 
hands of Yafo%^rinan of KanauJ there followed a period 
of confusion caused by invasions from outside and mis- 
government at home. When rulers failed, the people decided to act 
and tliey elected Go pal a their king. Gopala was u native of BengaL 
We do not know how he was elecied ox who were his electors. 
Gop^a restored peace in Bengal^ temunated ihe period of anarchy 
and founded the Pala dynasty* According to some authorities Gopala 
belonged to the Sudra caste (Dasajivmah) but we find the Palas 
marrying into the Kshatriya Rash|rakuta and K^achuri families. 
Later inscriptions Tnention them as Kshatriyas. 

GopalUj whose accession may be placed in r. 755^ conquered Bthar. 
He founded the famous Odantpura Vihara^ the ancient site of the 
modem town of Biharsharif in Patna district. The construction 
of another monastery nearN^anda is attributed to him. 

Gopala was succeeded by his son Dharmapala who made a bid 
for the sovereignty of the whole of North India and for the possession 
of Kanauj, In this attempt he came into confhet with the R^htra- 
kutas of the Deccan and the Guijara Pratiharas of Malwa and 
Rajputana^ He first extended his infiuence to the Ganga-Jamuna 
doab but was defeated by the Guijara Pratihara king^ Vatsaraja* 
But Dhruva, Rashtrakupt king of the Deccan^ made a dash to the 
north; defeated both Vatsaraja and Dharmapila and then retired 
to the south of the Vindhyas* Dharmapala took advantage of his 
retreat and brought the kingdom of Kanauj under his control by 
placing his own protlg^ Cbakrayudha on the throne in place of 
Indiayudha or Indraraja. He held an imperial durbar and hU 
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settlement of (lie kingdotn ofKanauj was accepted by the numerous 
kings of North India such as the Bhojaj Matiya^ Yadu^ Avanti, 
Madra, Kuru, Yavana> Gandhara and Kira kings^ who now 
recognized Dharmapala as their overlord. Thus the kings of Centra! 
India, the Punjabj Western U.P. (Delhi and Mathura regions) and 
Sindh became his vassals. His sphere of influence is said to have 
extended to Kedamatha in the north and Gang^agara in the 
cast. He thus succeeded in making himself the paramount ruler of 
Northern India and is referred to as Uttarapathaswami by a Gujerat 
poet of the 11 til century a.d. 

But this supreme position of Dharmapala was challenged by the 
Gurjara Pratlhara kii^ Nagabhaita, who expelled Chakrayudha 
from KanauJ and defeated Dharmapala in a well-contested battle. 
Meanwhile Govlnda III, the Kash^rakuta king, appeared on the 
scene with a laige army. Dharmapala and Chakrayudha surrendered 
to liim. Govlnda HI defeated Nagabhat^ II very severely and 
pursued him as far as the Himalayas. But aflairs in the Deccan called 
Govinda fll back, and thus the field was again left free for Dharma- 
pala, tv'ho appears to have re-established his authority over practi¬ 
cally the whole of North India, The Khalimpur copper-plate 
inscription, dated the 32 nd year of Dharmapala’s reign, speaks of him 
in glorious terms as ruling ov^r an extensive and prosperous empire. 
The Monghyr copper-plate inscription of his son Devapata clearly 
shows that the latter inherited the extensive empire intact and free 
from trouble. An inscription of the 26 th year of the reign of Dharma¬ 
pala was discovered in a Bodh Gaya temple and a copper-plate 
inscription of his has been found at Nalanda. His reign came to 
an end in c. 713. 

Dharmapala was succeeded by his son Dcvapala. His reign is the 
high-water mark of Pal a imperialism. He conquered Utkala (Orissa) 
and Pragjyotisha (Kamarupa—Assam), In the course of his military 
campaign he is said to have reached Kamboja, The Kambojas of 
ancient India arc known to have been living in the north-west but 
in this period they arc known to have been in north-east India'abo 
and vcjy- probably it may mean Tibet. Thus Dcvapala might have 
come into conflict with Tibet; there is nothing impossible in this 
because Tibetan sources claim that their kings Khri-Srong-Ida-Btsan 
and his son Mu-teg-Btsan-po subdued India and forced Dharma¬ 
pala to submit. Dcvapala also may have clashed with them and 
defeated them. In the inscriptions, he is claimed to havesubdued the 
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whole country from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas and from the Bay 
of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. He also came into conflict with the 
Dravidas of South Indian, who might have been the Rashtrakuta^ 
or the Pandyas. The struggle with the GuijaraFratiharascontinued. 
Soon after the death of Nagabhatta 11, the weak king^ Ramabhadraj 
came to the throne and in his time Devapala appears to have 
* scattered the conceit* of the Guijaras, But in the later years of his 
reign Dcvapala had to face a younger and more resourceful enemy. 
Mihirabhoja:H the son and successor of Rlmabhadra, who came to 
the throne of die Guijara Pratiharas. Before 836^ Mihirabhoja 
was master of Kanauj^ the imperial city^ and he proceeded to the 
east towards Devapala’s dominion. He claims to have defeated 
Devapala^ and the ‘ Goddess of Sovereignty ^ went over to Mihira- 
bhojuj but the Pala records say that ‘ Devapala brought down the 
arrogance of the lord of the Guijaras.* It is difficult to ascertain 
the facts in view of tlie conflicting daims of the rival partis; but it 
app^ear^ that Mihirabhoja had won some initial success which might 
have made him arrogantj but ultimately Dcvapala held his own. The 
fact that he issued the Monghyr copper-plate from his camp at 
Mudgagiri adds weight to the opinion that he might have dug himself 
in here in preference to Pataliputra in \dcw of the Pratihara offensive. 

Dcvapala ruled over an extensive empire and was w^ell assisted 
by his cousin Jayap^a and a group of able ministers. His inscrip^ 
dons have been found in Ghosrawam Nalanda^ and Hilsaj ail in the 
Patna district and in Mortghyr district* He was a Buddhist-Para- 
masaugnta. The most celebrated event of his reign is the establish¬ 
ment of friendly and cultural reladons mth Balaputradcv^aj king of 
Suvarijadvipa (Ceylon}. The latter built a monastery at Nalauda^ 
and at liis request Devapala granted five villages for its maintenance* 
The charter making the grant has been discovered in Nalanda and 
is a record of the greatest international significance^ testifying to 
India's cultural contacts witli the countries of south-east Aria, 
After a reign of forty yearSj DevapMa died about 858. 

After Dcvapala*s death the Pala empire appeal^ to have passed 
through an internal crisis. We know of both Surapala and Vigra- 
hapala daiming to be successors of Dcvapala. Vigrahapala was a 
son ofjayap^a (brother or cousin of Devapala) and his succession 
meant a break in the direct line of Dharmapala and Devapala. 
Surapala might have been a son or a grandson of Dcvapala. Assisted 
by the able minister Kedar Mi^raj whose father and grandfather 
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had served Dharmapala and DevapiUa, Surapala made himself king 
of Magadha, where his inscrip dons have been found. VigrahapHa 
might have established bis authority in (Anga) Bhagalpur^ in East 
Bihar. That there was a temporary division of the Pala empire into 
tlirce units, viz., Anga, Magadha and Vanga,' receives support from 
Rashp'akuta inscriptions. The Nilgund and Simrgrantsof Arnogha- 
Varsha dated 66 G, state that the rulers of Ahga, Vahga, and Magadha 
paid homage to him. It appears that the death of Devapala and the 
consequent temporary break-up of the political unity of the Pala 
empire encouraged the Rashtrakutas to raid die north-eastern 
provinces some time before 866 . We know that Surapala was more 
interested in the performance of sacrifices than in wars, which might 
explain the disintegration of the Pala empire. However, the period 
of crisis was short-lived and the reigns of Vlgrahapala I and Sura¬ 
pala were over by 863. 

Vlgrahapala 1 was succeeded' by his able son Narayanapala, in 
%%'hosc favour the father appears to have abdicated the Uirone. The 
marriage of Vlgrahapala I with Lajja, the princess of the Haihaya 
family, may have helped in the consolidation of his family’s position. 
Narayanapala made himself master of the entire Pala empire of 
Bihar and Bengal. From the find-spots of his inscriptions, it is clear 
that he ruled over at least East Bihar (Bliagalpur copper-platc in 
the 17th year), Gaya (temple inscriptions of the 7th year). South 
Bihar (Magadha) and North Bengal (Fundravardhana: B ^d a l 
pillar inscriptions) and had retained Mudgagiri (Monghyr) as one 
of Ids fortified residences. 

But some time after the 17 th year of his reign, Narayanapala had 
to yield sufficient ground to the Gugara Pratihara dirust. Mildra- 
bhoja, after the death of Devapala, made another attempt to extend 
his influence in the east, and from an inscription found in the Gorakh¬ 
pur district, we Icam that one of his feudatories of the Kalachuri 
family helped him in wresting sovereignty from the king of Gau^a 
(Pala king). The Kalachuri king Kokalla I also claims to have 
plundered the treasures of many kingdonts, including tliat of Vanga, 
This would have meant overrunning the territories of Bihar also. 
Mihirabhoja’s victory over the ‘Brihad^-angas’ certainly suggests his 
success against the Palas. This victory which may be placed in 
c. A.D. 881-82, may ha^'e again thrown the Pala empire into con¬ 
fusion and disintegrarion. Krish^ja II, a Rashtrakuta king came to 
the throne in 880. His commands were obeyed by Ahga, Kalinga, 
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Ganga and Magadha. It is very likely that Narayanapala^ beset 
wuh difRculti^^ may have sought peace and friendship with die 
Rashtrakuta king and married his own son Rijyapala to the daughter 
of Rashprakuta Tuhgadeva, ^vho has been generally identified wth 
Jagatuhga> the son of Krishna II, Some take him to be the RiLsh|m- 
kuta Tuhga Dharmavaloka of Gaya» 

However, NarSyanapSla could not hold his ownagainst the deter ■<' 
mined Pratihara thrust and he lost Magadha and North Bengal to 
Mahendrap^a. Inscriptions of the 2nd, 4th and 6th year of Mahen- 
drapala’s reign have been found in the town of Biharsharif and of 
his 9ih and IDth year in Gaya. Another inscription belonging to the 
time of MahendrapMa has been found in Itkhori in the district of 
Hazaribagh and an inscribed votive stupa of his reign has been 
discovered in Nalanda monastery. An inscription belonging to the 
5 th year of his reign has been found at Pah^rpur, in Rajsahi district 
m North Bengal. His hold over North Bihar is also proved by the 
discovery of the Dighwa-Dubauli plate found In the Satan district 
of Bihar. Thus the Pratihara domination overBihar was established 
and Narayanapala w'as forced to rule over only a tiny part of his 
once extensive kingdom. 

But after the death of Mahcndrapala in c, 910, the Pratihara 
empire fell on evil days, and Narayanapala recovered his lost kingdom 
of Magadha. A bronze inscription dated the 54Th year of his reign 
has been found in the town of Biharsharif. This may be dated 917 
very soon after Rashtrakuta Indra Ill's sack of Kanauj. It Is possible 
that Narayanapala may have been helped by his Rashtrakuta 
relations in the overthrow of Pratihara suzerainty. 

Narayanapala was succeeded by h«s son Rajyapala who ruled for 
at Icittt thirty-two years. His inscriptions have been found in Bargaon 
fa village nwr NajandaJ and in Kurkiiiar (Gaya), which prove Ms 
ruIe ovcrBih^ar His reign came to an end inr. 950. He was succeed¬ 
ed by Gopala II, whose inscriptions have been found in Nalanda 
^ted in the first year of his reign, another in Gaya, and the British 
Museum manuscript AiktaSSka^rika Prajnflpffmmtia dated the 15th 
year of Vibam^ila-devavihara. Thus 

Gopala II mied over Magadha and Anga. But he appears to have 
his ho d on ^ngal, the Chandra dynasty being master in East 
Bengal and the Kamboja dynasty of the Palas ruling over NonbcTti 
W».„o Bcnpl The CWda, 

Iraiovarman, cUun to have ™dcd numerous kingdom,, including 
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MtUiita (NoriliBihar) andGangijwhich appear to have been cutaway 
from the Bala kingdom'of hfagadha, Yaiovarman’s son, who came 
to tlic throne sometitne before a,d. 954, claims to have imprisoned 
the queens of Radhik and Anga. This shows that tliese tvere now 
different kingdoms; while Radha was under Uie Kamboja Pala 
dynasty, Ahga was under Gopala II or his son Vigrahapala II. The 
Kalachuri king, Yuvaraja Talso, raided Bengal this lime. The 
Kalachuris also claim to have invaded Gauda and Va^gala according 
to a palm-leaf manuscript Maitrrjfa Vaijfdkarana, which was copied 
in the 57th year of ^ri Gopaladeva’s reign; but some have read 11 or 
17 years instead of57, His reign may have come to an end in c. 970. 

Gopala II tvas succeeded by his son, Vigrahapala II, who inherited 
a difficult situation and lived in troublesome times. In tiieir reigns, 
Gopala Tl and Vigrahapala 11, besides YaJovarman’s attack, faced 
also the invasion of tlie Kalachuti king Lakshmauaraja. The entire 
paternal dominion of the Pal as in Bci^al was lost to the Chandr.as 
and Kamboja Palas. In vicsv of the long reign of Narayanapala, 
Riijyapala and Gopala II .and ofMahipala 1 [Vigrahapala’'s son}, 
Vigrahapala II must have had a short reign. We ascribe him a reign 
of eight years. 

After the death of Vigrahapala II in 978, Mahipala 1 came to the 
tlironc. He recovered North and a part of East Bengal from his base 
in .Ahga and Magadha which he continued to rule. An inscription 
referring to the restoration of Nalanda in the 11 th year of the reign 
of Paramciw'ara Maharajadhiraja Parama-bhattaraka MahTpala 
has been found in Nalanda. The manuscript Asia SdhamJca PraJnA^ 
paramita was copied in Nalanda in the 6th year of his reign. An 
inscription on a bronze image dated in the 31st year has been dis¬ 
covered in Kurkihar in Gaya. An inscription of his reign on a large 
image has been fouttd in the village of Tetrawan in Patrta district. 
MahTpala also recovered Mithila, Two identical image inscriptions 
were found at Imadpur and they arc now in die British Museum. 
They arc dated in die year 48 ofMahipala. Recently R. C. Majum- 
dar has read the date as the year 148 and assigns it to the Nepali era 
beginning in 979-80, The use of the Nepali era in this cave however 
is not easy to explain. The discovery of so many manuscripts in 
Nepal may he explained by the migration of Buddhist scholars from 
Bihar to Nepal during the period of Muslim invasion of Bihar. There 
were certainly intimate cultural contacts between Nepal and Bihar 
but that docs not mean that Nepal was a vassal of the Pala king. 
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It is said that Mahipala recovered Mithila during the later years 
of his reign. From a colophon of a manuscript of the KishJsindha- 
kanda of the Ramdjfana it appears that one Maharajadhiraja Gahgeya- 
deva Punyavaloka Gaudadhvaja was ruling over Tirabhukti in 
sarhvat I076j which according to R, C. Mazumdar is the Saka era 
and not Vikrama sariivat. Therefore this Gahgeyadeva is die son of 
Nanyadeva. 

Howeverj h'lalilpala s rule over Tirhut m the 43 th year U generally 
accepted. According to an inscription found at Sarnath dated 
Vikrama Sathvat 1083 (a.d, 1026) the repairs of many sacred struc¬ 
tures in Samath were carried out by Sthirapala and Vasa.ntapa1a 
by the order of their brother MahipaJa, king of Gaud*. This would 
suggest that Mahipala was master of the Sarnath region also, 
Mahipala suffered a defeat at the hands of the general of Rajendra 
Chola between the years a, n. 1021-23. The Chola invasion however, 
did not disturb the political set-up either in Bengal or Bihar, 

Busy in restoring his lost paternal dominions and later in fighting 
die Cholas and Kalachuris, Mahipala had neither the time nor 
inclinadon to take part in the resistance to Mahmud of Ghazni's 
invasions of India. Mahipala had: certainly succeeded in recovering 
much of the lost territory of the Pala empire and tliis was not a mean 
achievement in die unsettled conditions of the lime. After a reign 
of 52 years (according to Taranatha) Mahipala died in abotit 1030, 

Nayapala succeeded Mahipala I. His rule over Magadha and 
Ahga is proved by Tibetan sources. An inscribed image of Nayapala 
has been found at Rayauna in south Monghyr and proves his rule 
over ancient Ahga. But he had to face a powerful enemy. Gahgeya¬ 
deva Vikramaditya had come on die throne of Tripuri by a,d. 1030 
and he is credited with extensive conquests. He made himself master 
of Prayag, and before 1034 was in possession of Varanasi when 
Niyaltagin, the general of the Jamini king Masud I, invaded it. It 
appears that soon after the passing away of the great Pala king 
Mahipala I, Gilhgeya seized the Banaras region (Sarnatli) from the 
Pala dominion under Nayapala. Gahgeya claims to have defeated 
the king of Ahga, ivho was certainly Nayapala, This is known also 
from Tibeun sources which inform us that Raja Kama, identified 
with the son of Giihgeyadcva, had invaded Ahga and defeated 
Nayapala. king of Magadha, Ulumately Dipaihkarajnana Atisa the 
famous scholar of Vikramiila-vihara arranged peace between 
them. This event must have happened before Adsa left for Tibet, 
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^nd difTcrent dates ranging between 1038-42 are suggested for liis 
departure to Tibet. As Gangcj'adcva was succeeded by Karna in the 
later part of 1041^ it is reasonable to hold that Karna had led the 
invasion into Bihar during the reign of his father in 1037. 

AsNayapala was engaged in a life-and-death struggle against the 
Kalachuri Karnaj his hold even in Magadha became loose and Sri 
Sudrataj son of Paritoshaj became the virtual protector of Gaya by 
force of his ow^n arms. In the inscription of his grandson Yafcshapala^ 
Sudraka is said to have defeated his enemies who fled into the forest. 
It is very plausible that Sudraka may have taken some part in 
resisting the Kilachurisj and Nayapila rccognizedj or %vas forced to 
recognize, Sudraka as master of the Gaya region. But Sudraka and 
his son ViSvarupa recognized Nayapala^s suzerainty at least until 
the fifteenth year of his reign. It was either during tlie last years of 
his reign or in die early years of the rdgn of his successor^ Vigraha- 
pala, that Jatavarman, king of East Bengal, raided Anga. 

Nayapala was succeeded by his son Vigrahapala III 111 c. a.o. 
1045. Karnaj who had succeeded GMgeyadeva in 1041-42, w^as the 
most valiant and ambitious of the Kalachuri rulers of Tripuri* He 
did not feel bound by the treaty arranged by Atisa and made a dasliing 
campaign against the Palas* Among others, Vigrahapa^la II 1 ^ the ting 
of Gaud a waited upon Karna* But soon VigriiJiapala HI got the 
better of Karna, defeated him, and married his daughter Yauvanairi, 
In Ills war against the KalnchuriKarpaiSudraka’sson, Sri Visvarupa 
of Gaya, may have taken some active part, as the j\tshyavaia Gaya 
inscription refers to his having destroyed all his enemies. The 
inscription is dated in the fifth year of the reign of Sri Vigiahapala* 
Gaya remained under Vigrahapala's rule until the nineteenth year of 
his reign. An inscription on a stone image dated in the tw^elftli year 
of Vigrahapala has been found in die Patna district* He ruled over 
North Bihar also. The Bangaon copper plate found in a village in 
Saharsa district proves that Tirabhukii was under hiin in the seven- 
teendi year of his reign* The inscription found inNaulagarh,sixteen 
miles north of Begusarai, dated in the 24th year of the reign of Vigra- 
hapala, shows that a part of Monghyr district also (that is, ancient 
Ahga) continued to form a part of V^igrahapala IITs kingdom. 
Thus practically die whole of Bihar (ancient Magadlia, Auga and 
Tirabhukd) . was under Vigrahapala Hi. One of his residencies was 
K^chanapuri, somewhere in Bihar* His rule over North Bengal 
(Pundravardhana bhukti) is proved by the Amagachi plate dated 
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in the thirteenth year of hk roign* Vigrahapala was thus a fairly 
powerful king and he issued ^Iver coins with the legend *Sri Vigra- 
haer sii Vi*. We have no other evidence of a Pal a king issuing coins 
in his own name. Vigrahapala may be assigned a rdgn of twenty-sbc 
years on the strength of the Pamharaksha manuscript in the British 
Museum. It is dated in the twenty-sixth year of die rcignofVigraha- 
pala (who should be identified with Vigrahapala 111). So his reign 
may have come to an end in r, I07L In his reign came the invasion 
of Chalukya Vikramaditya who claims to have defeated the kings of 
Gauda and Kamarupa, Tlic Chalukya raids on North India are 
important because in their train came the Karna|as who gave 
Bengal the Sena dynasty and North Bihar the Kan;iata d>Tiasty of 
Nanyadeva. 

Vigrahapala III was succeeded by Mahipala II who^ being 
suspicious of his brothers^ imprisoned Surapala and Ramapala. But 
Mahipala had to face a revolt of his feudatory chiefs^ and ultimately 
the Kaivartachief, Divya^ and his nephew^ Blilmai defeated and killed 
him and became masters of Varendra (North Bengal). SurapMa and 
Ramapala escaped from prison' Surap^a came to the throne for 
a brief period^ hut was succeeded in c. 1075 by Ramapala who held 
Radha (West Bengal) and pans of Bihar. It is in this critical period 
of Pala history (i 071-75) that in Gaya the feudatory families of Sudra^ 
ka and Viiv'^arupa began to claim independent status. Vakshapala 
the son of Viivarupa was virtually an independent though petty 
local ruler* But Yaksiiapala^s glory appears soon to have been eclipsed. 
Another feudatory family in Magadha, viz.^ the Chikkora family 
had become powerful under Devarakshita, who is called both Maga- 
dhanatha and Pithipati. There is some controvei^y about the exact 
location of Pithi. Some seholars regard it as the region between 
Colgong and Sakrigalli junction on the Eastern Railway, But there 
appear to be weighty reasons for including certain areas near Gaya. 
Pithi may stand for Vajrasana of Bodh Gaya* Aiiga was under the 
valiant Rash^aku|a chief Mahana or Mahanadevaj who was 
Riimapala^s ma ternal uncle. As the au thori ty of the Pala king be came 
shaky^ the feudatories began lo quarrel among thcmsel^'cs, Mahana- 
deva of AtVga defeated Devarakshita of Magadha^ but ultimately 
peace was concluded and Mahanadeva married his daughter to 
Devarakshiu. 

The Gahadvalas in the meanwhilcj had emerged as a great power 
in the upper Gangetic valley after the decline of the Kalachuris. The 
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rise of the Gahadvalas in the Kail region close to Gaya (Pithi) was 
certainly a danger to the kingdom of Pithi aitd Magadha, and there* 
fore, Bhtmayaias, who had succeeded Devarakstiita fought and 
defeated the Gahadvalas. The king of the Gahadvalas was most 
probably Chandradeva (r. 1083*1103). There were other feudatory 
chiefs such as Surapala, ruler of Kujavap, about 14 miles north of 
Maya Dumka in the Sandtal Parganas. Nortli Bihar passed into the 
hands of Nanyadeva, a Kamata who founded the Karitaia dynasty 
of Mitliila in. 1097 after defeating tlie Gauda king, i.c,, Ramapala. 
From then the unity of political history of Bihar is split into two, 
that of North Bihar (Tirabhukti or Tirahuti) and South Bihar 
(Magadha and Anga). 

Ramapala could at the most claim only Rad ha (West Bengal) 
and a part of Bihar as being under him. Of course, the T^a image 
inscription found in Tetrawan in the Biharsharif subdivision, dated 
in the third year of Ramapala’s reign, shows tliat his auUiority was 
rccognisEcd in this part of Magadha. This also receives confirmation 
from the colophon of the manuscript of Askta-Sdhssrika Prsjnop^a- 
mita found in Nepal and notv in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
Another manuscript in the Bengal Asiatic Society shows Rama- 
pala's rule in Magadha in his 25th year. Another inscription, 
dated in the 42nd year of Ramapala's reign witli his imperial titles, 
was found in the village of Chapdimau in the Biharsharif subdivision 
of tlie Patna district. However, Ramapala was not allowed peace 
even in his truncated dominion, and theKaivarta chiefBhima,ncphcw 
of Divya, was making incursions into Radha also. Thus Ramapala 
had to m 2 ikc some supreme effort to save his position, and In this he 
could count on the support of his maternal uncle Mahanadeva, 
king of Ahga. Other local rulers of South Bihar also helped him. 
He was victorious in his war against his enemies and Bhima, die 
Kaivaria chief, was captured and later executed. RImapahi built 
the city of Ramavati (in Maldah district at the confluence of the 
Kara toy a and the Ganga) which became the new capital of the 
Palas in Bengal. Ramapala to a large extent restored the fallen 
fortunes of the family, making himself sovereign of lai^e parts of 
Bengal and South Bihar. 

The reign of Ramapala proved to be tlie last flickering of a lamp 
before its final extinction. The restored Pala empire soon broke up. 
Ramapala was succeeded by his brother Kumarapaln, who was soon 
followed by his sonCopalaXll who, after a reign of at least fourteen 
21 
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years, met a violent death, probably in battle against Vijayasena, 
and was succeeded in 1143-4'l by his uncle M.idanapala> During the 
period (1120-11+6) the Gaharivalas had succeeded in bringing parts 
of the Patna and Monghyr districts under their rule. ^Vc know 
from the Manor plate that in Vikram Samvat 1183 or a.d. 1126 
the Gahadvala king Govindachandra made a grant of the village 
of Padali in the Mantyara (Mancr) pattala to a Brahma^a named 
Gancivaraswiiniln, and before 11+6 he must have been master of 
Mongh>T district, because in that year (1202 v.s.), while staying at 
Mudgagiri (Monghyr), he made the grant of a village to Thakur 
^rldhara on the occasion of Akshayatptiya after taking a bath in the 
Ganga. tVhilc parts of the Patna and MonghyTr districts were under 
the Gahadvalas, Aiaga was under Mandaladlupati CKandradcva, 
grandson of Mahana, the uncle of Ramapala. This shows that Chan- 
dradeva ^vas loyal to die Pala dynasty and accepted the suzerainty 
of the Pala king Madanapala of whom he was a Mandaladhipati. 
He is said to have helped Madanapala in a crisis. But the forest 
tracts of the Gaya district, probably together with Hazaribagh 
district, had passed some time ago under a dilTerent ruling dynasty, 
that of the Manas. The Govindpur stone inscription of the poet 
Gangadhara dated ^aka 1059 (a.d. 1137-33) shows that at least in 
the Nawadah subdivision there ruled Magadheivara Varnamana 
at whose courtDaiarathaGangadhara’s uncle was appointed a Prati- 
hara, wliile Gangadhara himself became a minister of Varnamana^s 
son Rudramana, who w^as king at that time. \Vc do not know 
anything definite about the hllna dynasty in Magadlia, Tn a rock 
inscription of the 8th century a.d. found inDudhpani inHazaribagh 
district, we arc told that in the reign of Magadhadhi raja Adismha three 
brothers Udayamana, Sridhannam^a and Ajitatnana, who were 
merchants, came to this region and were granted ownership of three 
villages by the king of Magadha, In our opinion, the Magadhadhi- 
riija Adisinha may be Adi tyasena of the Late r G upta ki iigsof Magadha. 
There is no evidence to show that the Mana kings of Magadha 
know'll from the Govindpur inscription were connected W'ith the 
Man a brother of the Dudlipaiji inscription; but their descendants 
may have continued as feudatory lords of the forest tracts, and 
by the end of the 11 th century a d., during the unsettled condi¬ 
tions after the death of Vigrahapala III, may have emerged as 
ruling kings in these regions. It is also possible that Varnamana 
may have succeeded in making himself master of a part of 
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Mjigadha. Varnamana was succeeded by Rudramana who was ruUiig 
in 1137^38. 


The Senas and G ah ad v Alas 
The Pill as were being squeezed out of Bengal by the Varmans and 
the Senas. Vijayasena had made himself master of soutiiem and 
eastern Bengal and had defeated Madanapala, king of Gauda. 
Another of Madanapala^s aggresive enemies might Iiave been Gah- 
geyadeva, the king of Mithila and son of N^vyadeva. Madanapala 
appears to have maintained his hold over North Bengal till the eighth 
year of his reign^ i.c. a.d. 1151-2j after w^hich he was deprived of 
all his possessions in Bengal by Vijayasena. Madanapala^s rule was 
then confined to South Bihar. Even here Vijayasena might have tried 
to pursue him; he h said to have sent a fleet sailing along the wc$t 
course of tlte Ganges^ i.e. west of R«ijmahab probably directed 
against Madanapaln in Ahga. Recently an inscripiion of the ninth 
year of the reign of Vallalascna in Sanakhar^ a few miles away from 
Colgong in Bhagalpur distrietj has been found* This suggests that 
Vijayasena or his son and successor Vallalasena (1159-1179) had 
conquered a part of East Bihar from Madanapaia. We have already 
seen that the Gahadvala king Govindachandra^ was master of Patna 
and Monghyr districts before ApO* I H6 * But the discovery of the 
Bihar hilUimage inscription dated in the third year of Madanapala 
and the Jayanagar (neat Lakhisarai in Monghyr) image inscriptionsj 
dated the cighteentli year of his reign, may prove that Madanapala 
had recovered Patna and Monghyx districts from the Gahadvalas or 
that both Madanapala and the Gahadv^a kingj Govindachandta, 
might have been ruling over different parts of South Bihar* 
In this crisisj Madanapala's feudatory chief (Mahamahdahka), 
Chandradev'a of Anga^ rendered him very valuable serv^icCj either in 
hurling back the Gahadvalas or by arranging peace between the 
Pala and Gahaqlvala kings* However, wc know that Madanapala 
was master of a part of the Monghyr district in I lfil-62. An inscrip¬ 
tion of the same king^ dated the eighteenth year of his reign and in 
SakaSamvat 1083 (a.d, 1161-62) was found in Jaynagar village vvhere 
an imetiption of his fourteenth year was also found long ago. But 
in the same period in ilie Gaya region, we have to place Govlnda- 
pala^ who ceased to reign in 1162* 

The end of Madanapala ajid Govindap^a appears to be fairly 
synchronouSp The u$e of the word " Vinashta-rajya" with reference to 
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Govindapala’s rei^ dcfimtcly suggcsU a violent ovcrtliro^v, probably 
caused by Uic Senas or the Gaha^valas. Vijayasena, certainly after 
1151-2, had deprived Madanapala of his possessions in Bengal and 
he might have pursued him in Bihar also. He had already defeated 
Nanyadeva; the king of Mithila, and made him his feudatory in 1101. 
Under Vallalascna (1159-79) the Senas may have put an end to 
Madanapila’s reign in Ahga before 1166. Vallalascna might have 
advanced on Gaya and overthrown Govindapala in 1162. Mention 
of the chaining of the lord of Gauda by Vallillasena in his Adihhuta- 
sdgara may refer to Gaudeivara Govindapala (who was actually the 
king of Magadha), or to Madanapala. The violent overthrow of the 
Buddhist Govindapabj probably a scion of the famous Buddhist 
dynasty of Palas, by the Brahmanical Sena ruler, left a deep but 
sorrowful impression on the people of Magadha. They regarded 
tliis event as the end of an epoch and began to reckon future events 
from that date, the dale of the overthrow of Govindapala. Laksh- 
manasena might have been the leader of the Sena army of invasion 
of South Bihar. It was probably because Lakshmanasena had 
virtually overthrown the Palad^masty in Magadha which had for so 
long assumed the title of the King of Gauda that he (Lakshmanasena) 
added ‘ Gau^civara' to the imperial titles. But except for the dear 
evidence of Vallalascna's rule in East Bihar, there is no epigraphic 
evidence at all that the Senas conquered Magadha, i.e. Patna 
and Gaya districts. 

The Gahadvalas under Vijayachandra and Jayachandra conquered 
Shahabad and Gay a districts, while they were already masters of large 
parts of Patna and Monghyr districts. An inscription dated in v.s. 
1225 (a. n, 1169) discovered in the village of Tarachandi, near Sasaram 
proves the suzerainty of Vijayachandra in this region for he granted 
villages to Brahmanas. Japaladhlpati Pratapahavala was a Hah5- 
nayaka (a feudatory official) of Kauyukubjadhipati Vijayachandra. 
Another inscription also dated 1169 has been found in Phulw'ari 
(near Rohtasgarh), This is a record of the Nayaka Pratapadhavala 
Vijyachandra’s son Jayachandra, who continued to exercise the 
Gahadvalas’ authority in Patna district before a.d, 1175 (Sihvgr 
plate). He made a grant of two villages in Mont vara pa^tala (Maner) 
to a learned BriihmauA. That he was also master of the Gaya region 
is proved by the Bodh Gaya stone inscription (r. 1183-1192), which 
mentions Jayachandra, king of Kail. 

Thus it is clear that the Gahadvalas had really succeeded to the 
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authority in South Biliar, This worried Lakshmai^asciia, who had 
succeeded to tlte throne in 1179. A war between the Gahad^nlas and 
king Lakshmanasena %%'as thus inevitable. In the inscriptions of his 
successorsj Lakshmanasena is said to have planted pillars of victory 
in Allahabad and Kasi. In his ovvn inscriptions, he claims to have 
defcatedthekingofKaii. Thathemighthave recovered hfagadh a and 
ruled over the territory may be suggested by the use in Magadha of an 
era beginning from the end of Lakshmanasena’s reign. The fact that 
an era known as VLa-sam* or Lakshmanasena Samvat tvas singularly 
prevalent in North Bihar, alone goes a long way to strengthen the 
possibility that Lakshmanasena left some deep and intimate impres¬ 
sion on Mithila. But this is not enough to prove Lakshmanasena's, 
or as a matter of fact Sena, rule over Magadha or Mithila. 

When Baklitiyar Khalj! invaded South Bihar in c. a.d. 1199-I2{K> 
the stale w'as not in a position to offer stiff resistance. It appears 
dial after reducing Odantpuri (Biharsharif) and the neighbouring 
region, his army proceeded eastward to Kiul, in the Jaynagar region, 
defeated Palapala and reduced the fort. There are extensive mounds 
in this area suggesting fort-likc structures. TJiis may have happened 
in c. 1200-1. We know that Nadia, in Bengal, fell about 1202-3. It 
was during this advance towards East Bihar that Muslim invaders 
came upon Vikramsilu and destroyed It. 

It ^vould be incorrect to think, however, diat Khaljl's capture of 
Odantpuri {BiharsharifJ meant the disappearance of all local rule 
in South Bihar. From the life-story of the Tibetan scholar Dharma- 
sw'ami we know that in the years 1234-36, when he visited Magadha, 
Biiddhascna was the king of this region and V'ajrasana (Gaya) was 
his residence or capital. Muslim armies from Biharsharif were raid¬ 
ing, plundering and breaking inures in the neighbouring localities. 
One such raid on Nalanda and Gaya occurred in 1234 when 
Dharmaswami was there. The grapliic picture that Dharmaswimi 
gives show's the panic that reigned in Magadha which, according to 
him, included Gaya, Rajgriha and Nalanda. Thus it is dear that 
Buddhasena, king of Magadlia, was not able to provide adequate 
protection to his pcopl e. Mis escape into the forest for fear of the T urks 
proves that be was not necessarily a vassal of the Muslim governor of 
Bihar. This Buddhasena belongs to the Clihinda dynasty and not 
to the dynasty of later Senas. He is referred to as Pithipati (king of 
Pithi, i.e. Magadha) in a Bodh Gaya inscription dated year 51 
of ‘Atlt-rajya’ of Lakshmatjasena. It is possible that Buddhasena 
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might have ruled down to the year 1270. He was succeeded by his 
soiij king (bhijpaii) Jayasena^ who is referred to as ^Pithipad" in a 
Bodh Gaya inscription dated 1283“]285. Ancient Magadha^ or at 
least a part of itj continued to be ruled by local Hindu rajas of the 
Buddhist faith up to 1285. It is a matter of significance that no posi¬ 
tive evidence of Muslim rule in the Gaya region during the IStli 
century is available. But the conquest of tliis part of Magadha, 
though dclaycdi could not be put off for long- 


North Bihak 

THE SARnXta dynasty 

North Biharj known as Tirabhukii or Mithilaj was a part of the Pala 
empirej but in die confusion following the death of VigTahapala 
III the hold of the Palas in North Bihar^ as in South Bihar, became 
very loose. In tlie list of feudatories that helped Ramapala in liis 
war against BhTmaj there is no mention of any ruler of TirabhuktS. 
It is rather a significant coincidence that near about the same time 
the Karnata Sena dynasty in East Bengal and Nanyadeva’s dynasty 
in Mithlla came to power^ Further west, in the KHi regiouj the 
Gahad^^iilas under Chandradeva rose to prominence. Some regard 
the Gahadvalas as a Soudi Indian dyuasiy: they appear to be 
conncclcd witlt the RashtrakutaSp ITic Kan;iata£ in hUthila^ the 
Senas in Bengal and the Gahadvalas in LhP*j all three South 
Indian dynasties, came to power towards the end of the 11 th century. 

Nanyadeva founded the independent Karnata dynast}-' in klithila 
in 1097, with Simraon^ in Champaran, as his capital. It was situated 
in an inaccessible place and was defended by high walk and seven 
ditches. This was observed by the Tibetan scholar Dharmaswarai 
who visited Tirhut in 1234, Mulla Taqia, a contemporary of Akbar, 
also refers to the fortifications of Simraon, N^yadeva fought the 
king of Gau^a, who must have been Ramapala. About the same lime 
Vijayasena attacked the kingdom of RimapHa, We do not know 
if N^ya and Vijayasena acted at first as collaborators against the 
Pala king, but we know that in 1101 Vijayasena defeated Nanya 
and, according to Mulla Taqia, imprisoned him. It is possible that 
Nanyadeva may have temporarily accepted Sena ovcrlordship, 
Nanyadeva, in his commentary on Sh^ata JfdtjoSastra^ refers to 
himself as MaiiSs^antadhipati together with Miduleivara {king 
of Mithila) and Nripamalla. This shows his feudatory status to some 
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ovcrlordj probably to V^ijayasena* However^ Nanya lived long 
enough to consolidate his position and to conquer Nepal* 

After a reign of about ycarSj N^yadc™ was succeeded by 
his soUj Gangadeva or Gaftgeyadeva, Some place Malladevaj, another 
son of Nanyadeva^ before Gangadeva. There is a great possibility 
that after Ninyadeva the Karoata dynasty was split up into twOj 
one king ruling in Mithila and tlic other in Nepal. Gaftgadeva may 
be identified ^vitb Maharajadluraja Somavaniodbava Dharmavaloka 
of Tirabhukri of the colophon of the Rdmajona dated * Samval* 1076* 
M first suggested by R. C. Majumdarj Gahgeyadeva of the colophon 
should be identified with Gahgcyadeva^ son ofNanyadevaj and the 
date i 076 as of die Saka era {and not Vikram Samvat). If Nanyadeva 
could be Puuyavaloka, his son could be Dharmavaloka* 

So Gatigcyadcva assumed high imperial tides before 1154. He 
was succeeded by Narasiiiihadeva (ilS&-l227)^ During Ids time 
Muhammad Bakhiiyar Khalji passed with his army through Tirhut 
on his way to Lakhnauti in 1202. The Raja saved himself and his 
kingdom by agreeing to pay tribute. But ^fithila continued to be 
raided by Muslims. During the time of Ramasiihha, who came to the 
throne in 1227^ Tirhut was again raided by die Muslims. Dharma- 
swamT;^ die Tibetan scholar^ says that elaborate defences were made 
in the city of Po-ta (the capital) and the Muslims could not reach 
the city* VaiSail was also in the grip of panic %vhen the Tibetan 
scholar was dicre in 1234. However^ Tirhut maintained its indepen¬ 
dent existence till die beginning of the 14th century* 

Administration (750-1 200) 

The empire of the Palas, at least till the reign of Mahlpala I, was 
fairly extensive* They organisted a stable administration which for 
a long time ensured peace over a large part of North India* The 
Paia administration ivas largely based on the Gupta model. 

We do not know definitely the capital of the Pala empire. Some 
have suggested lliat the Palas had no fixed capital and that they 
moved from camp to camp. This is hardly a satisfactory solution. 
From tlie manner in which Pataliputra is referred to in the Khalim- 
pur Inscription of die Pala king, Dharmap^a^ it can be inferred that 
much of die glory and prosperity of the city had been revived in this 
period^ though Yuan Chwang had seen it in ruins* Apart from its 
economic recovery as a porti its poli tical importance is clearly suggest¬ 
ed by the fact that the feudatory vassals are said to have greeted the 
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ovcrlotd in this city and their troops were asaembled here. When 
the danger of the Gurjata Pratiharas became too pressing, Devapaia 
transTerred his residence further cast to Mudgagirl, which remained 
the royal residence in the time of Narayanapilla. It appears that 
Ramapala was the first king to decide to have a capital in Bengal 
and he established one at Ramavati, which remained the capital 
for some time. The Falas were intimately connected with Bihar 
after the conquest of Bihar by Gopala I and Dhnrmapala. -'Vn 
overwhelming percentage of their inscriptions is found in Bihar and 
the dynasty continued in Bihar down to the end of the twelfth 
ceniurj' a.d. 

Though the Pal as ruled over large tetri tones, they did not attempt 
the impossible task of administering the vast dominion directly. 
The conquered territories were left in charge of former rulers. As 
vassals they were expected to pay homage and contribute troops to 
the overlord and to attend the imperial durbar whenever held. 
One such was held by Dharmapala in Pataliputra. When the central 
authority of the Palas became weak or the kitignimperor happened 
to be incapable, tlic feudatories not only became dtfacto rulcis of their 
territories but even defied imperial audiority. In the reign of Rama- 
pala, different parts of South Bihar were under dt facto sovereigns, 
auch as Mahanadeva of Ahga, Devarakshita or Bhimayasas of Maga- 
dha, and other rulers of the forest tracts of the Santhal Pargana and 
Chotanagpur. The feudatories bore the titles Samania, Mahasa- 
manta, Ranaba, Mandaladhipatl and so on. There were Sadhanika- 
rfinaka and Mandalika under Buddhasena of Magadha in the first 
half of the 13th century. Nayaka or Mahanayaka was also a feuda¬ 
tory title, as was Pratapadliavala under king Vijayachandra Gahad- 
vala In Japala in modern Shahabad district. Chandradeva w^ 

' mandaladhipatl' of Anga under Madanapala. 

The Pala kings, in imitation of the Imperial Guptas, assumed high 
titles Lke Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja, or Paramesvafa, 
As the Guptas included Paramabhagavata as a title to indicate their 
religious belief, so the Buddhist Palas had ' Paramasaugata ‘ as a title. 
Dharmapala, tvho really set the dynasty on the road to imperial 
greatness, was the first Pala king to assume these high^ounding 
tides. Even when the Palas were reduced to the state oflocal rulers 
as was (he case with Govindapala or Palapala, they conrinued touse 
these titles. 

For the.successful administration of the dominion, the king was 
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assisted by his Yuvaraja, Rajyapala was the Yuvaraja of Dcva- 
pala but appears to have predeceased him. Besides the Yuvaraja^ 
the ting was assisted by ministers who often held their position by 
hereditary right. The Brahmaija family of Garga supplied a line of 
able miidsters to generations of Pala kings. But the influence and 
vested interest of a ministerial family were dangerous to imperial 
interestSj especially when the emperor was a weak man- As an 
illmtrationj one Vaidyadeva^ a minister^ founded an independent 
kingdom in Kamarupa. 

Various departments of the state were in die charge of a hierarchy 
of ofHccrs, The foreign office was under the Mahasandhivigrahika^ 
assisted by his junior minister or secretary* The affairs and cere¬ 
monies of the court were looked after by ilie Mahapratihara and bis 
assistant die Pratihara- A Brahmana^ Manoratha by name^ was 
appointed Pratihara of Vanriamana^ king of Magadha* Angarak* 
shakas (bodyguards) looked after die king^s personal safety* The 
Mahakshapatalikaj assisted by an Akshapatalikaj was in charge 
of the government record-office. The Judicial and Police depart¬ 
ments were under dandap^ikas^ dandikas and chauroddhanikas* 
The Chief Sccretaryj Pratham Kayasthaj assisted by Laranikas 
(scribes) was the officer in charge of the secretariat. 

The main sources of revenue were land and customs. Bhaga (the 
king^s share of the produce) j bhoga (periodical supplies of sundries 
to die king)j a tax in cash levied on wealdi in general, hiranya (tax 
in cash levied on certain special cash-crops) and uparikara (demand 
from temporary tenants) were important items of income from land. 
Customs dudes on goods brought for sale^ and ferry chargeSj, were 
additional sources. During the Gahadvala rule the subjects had to 
contribute Turushkadanda, probably a tax levied to pay off the 
Muslim raiders or to meet the cost of defending the country against 
them. There were many revenue officers* The Kshetrapala was the 
surv^eyor-gencral and maintained the aanedty of boundaries. The 
Sashdiadhikrita collected one-sixth^ the usual share of the king, 
from land, 'Phe Saulkika was in charge of the collection of toll and 
customs duties. The Tarika collected ferry charges and forest dues. 

Thus the Palas maintained a large and graded civil service* The 
liighest grade of officers were known as RaJamatyaj Kumaramltyaj 
Mah^umaramatya and Rajasthaniyas. Departmental heads were 
known m Adhyakshas. 

As the very stability and survival of tke kingdom depended on 
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armed forces, the military department was well organized. The 
Pal as maintained a large army composed of elephants, cavalry, 
chariots, infantry and a fleet of boats. Boats capable of carrying 300 
men were available. Among the main ;veapons of war were bows 
and arrovs'S, swords, spears and so on. The king generally rode an 
elephant. Bnddhasena, the king of Magadha, and Ramsingh, the 
king of Tirhut, were seen by the Tibetan scholar, Dhannas^rami, 
riding an elephant. Skill in swordsmanship was considered a great 
asset* There were three such eitpcrts in the city of Tirhut. The army 
was divided into smaller units and officers such as Gaulmika-nayafca, 
Dapda-nayaka were in charge of battalions. The Mahasenapati and 
Senapati were in command in the field of battle but the Defence 
deparunem was in the over-all charge of the Mahabaladhikrita 
and Baladhikrita, Some consider these officers to have been in charge 
of the infantry* There were Aivapatis in charge of cavalry and 
Pilupatis in charge of the elephant division. The war-fleet was under 
the command of the Naukadhyakslia. The formation of battle arra >*3 
in the field, whether offensive or defensive, was a highly technical 
job, as was suggested by KautiJya long ago. The Muhavyuhapati 
assisted by the Vyuhapati and other specialists appear to have been 
responsible for the formation of such arrays* For the purpose of 
defence there were forts, and capital cl tics were always well fortified. 
The Tibetan scholar refers to the fortifications of the city of Po-ta 
(Patiala in Tirhut). It was surrounded by seven parallel walls and 
there vvere twenty-one ditches in front which were crossed by bridges. 
Archers tvere posted at each bridge. These precautions were neces¬ 
sary because of the imminence of the Turkish advance. The defences 
stood firm and the Muslims failed to reach the city. The forts were 
under Koftopalas and the frontiers were guarded by Antapalas or 
Prantapalas. 

Bengal and Bihar were direedy administered, and for convenience 
of administration they were di\'ided into ‘bhuktis’. VVe know of 
Srinagarabhukd and Tirafahukti in Bihar, They were probably 
under Uparikaras, The bhukti was subdivided into vishayas under 
bishayapatis. We know of Rajgrlha, Magadha, Gaya and Krimila 
vishayas of Srinagarabhukti. Perhaps Patalipuira was the head¬ 
quarters of Srlnagarabhukti. Gaya, Rajgriha and Krimila were 
cides or headquarters of the ‘vishayas’ of their name. If Magadha 
was aseparate ¥ishaya,Nalanda might have been its hcadquart^ as 
it is kncFwn as Mahapa|taia. The Patoa division or Srinagarabhukd 
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comprised parts of Patna^ Gayaj Monghyr and Bhagalpur districts. 
Krimila ^^shaya comprised the ancient territor>' of Anga but appears 
to have csttended to Begusarai subdirislon^ as the Naulagarh region 
in KrimiJa vi^aya. Krimila, the headquarters of this vishaya^ may 
be located not far from Kiub Lakhisarai in Mongyr district. The 
vishaya was subdivided into nay as. We have come to know that 
Ajapura was a naya within chcRaJgriha vishaya; Pilipinachchlia and 
Achala were nay as in the Gaya vishaya. The village was under a 
Gramika but we also come across an officer such as the Daiagramika 
whOj like the Gopa of Kautilya's ArikaSdsimi was in charge of ten 
villages. 

The king, though a Buddhist, was in duty bound to see that the 
socio-economic order based on Varnasrarnadharma was maintained. 
Piila kings took an active part in religious and econonuc affairs. 
They not only founded numerous monasteries which developed 
into world centres of culture^ but went into details of their adminU- 
tration. Deii.'apala appointed Vlradeva of Nagrahara as an abbot 
of Nalanda, while Nayapala attended an assembly at Vikramiila. 
Pal a kings abo gave grants of land to BrMima^as and temples. 
Buddhasena was a patron of the Nalanda monastery in the early 
half of the 13th century* The king set up market towns. There was 
a market (hat) after the name of Devapala in Nalanda. The State 
maintained large cattle farms, ranches and stables as in the Kaufi- 
lyan state. Wc know of superintendents or adliyakshas of cows^ 
camels, bufTaloeSj horses and so oa. The government followed a 
secular policy and appointed Brahmanas abo as minbters or high 
officers. Employment was open to all the citizens of different parts 
of the country. Khasas, Hunas, Malavas, Latas^ besides 

the GaudaSj were employed even in the army. The Pala government 
did not follow a narrow sectarian and regional policy but was liberal 
and secular in outlook. 


XI 


RELIGION, SOCIETY AND CULTURE 

A.D. 750 — I 200 
A. Religion 


HismuiSM 

R ELIGIONhas always been a vi tal force in the life and ac ti vity 
of the Indian people. The religions that mattered during the 
period were Hinduism and Buddhism^ though Jainism also con¬ 
tinued toha\esome influence. Hinduism commanded the allegiance 
of the largest section of the population, but it was a modified form of 
the ancient Vcdic religion. This now Pauranic Hinduism had its 
roots in the earlier Vedic religion and pantlicon. Great respect 
continued to he paid to Vedic studies, and to Brahmapas well-versed 
in Vcdic lore. The Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapaia refers to 
Gauravamiira, who belonged to an immigrant family, as being well- 
versed, in Vedic lore, Brahmapa families from MadhyadeSa, believed 
to be the centre of the Vcdic Brahtnapas, were heartily welcomed in 
North-Eastern India, i.c, Bihar and Bengal. The Monghyr plate of 
Dcvapala records the grant of a village, Mesika, in the Krimila 
vishaya in the Srinagar (Pataliputra) bhukti to a Brahmapa named 
Vehekarta, belonging to the Asvalayana Sakha of Vedic studies. 
From an inscription found in Bangaon in the Saharsa district, we 
learn of a grant of land made to a Brahmapa' brahraachari ’ {a tudent) 
of Naxasimha, wcU-vcrsed in MTmariisa and belonging to the Chaji> 
dogya school. The inscription also refers to an immigrant Brahman a 
family from Kanyakubja. Images of Vcdic deiUes, such as Vayu and 
Agni, have been found. A stone image of Agni, bearded and with 
fiames leaping from his body, is preserved in the Patna Museum 
An image of Vayu has been found among the ruins of temples of the 
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9Lh anft 10th centuries in Benisagar in the Singhbhuin district of the 
ChotanagpuT Division, 

But there can hardly be any doubt Uiat the worship of Pauranic 
deities was the vogue. Saivism, Saktism and VaislinavJsm were the 
principal Brahma^ical cults prevalent in the state of Bihar. The 
worship of Siva in image and in Lihga form was popular, Lihga- 
worship was a very ancient cult, the origin of wliich can be traced 
back to the early Indus Valley civilisation. Numerous seals, discover¬ 
ed in Vaiiiill and Nalandaand belonging to the Gupta and the post- 
Gupta periods, represent ^aiva symbols such as the serpent, the 
triSula (trident) and the bull. In die reign of king Dharmapala, 
a Chaiurmukha Lifiga was installed in the compound of the Bodh 
Gaya temple. Ruins of a Siva temple, wherein a large Linga was 
installed, are to be seen on Vaibhiira Hill at Rajgir, In the reign of 
Karayanapala, a village was granted to a Siva temple in Kalasapota 
in Tirabhukli. In the reign of Vigrahapala III, Siva-lmgas such as 
Vateia and Prapitamaheiwara were installed in temples at Gaya. 
Besides being worshipped in die Lingaform, Siva was also worshipped 
in human form with his spouse Uma or P^'atT. Numerous images 
of Uma-Maheiwara, belonging to this period, have been found in 
different parts of Bihar. Siva and Parvali are seen sitting in an 
amorous pose. Some images depict the marriage scene of the divine 
couple. Sii'a and Uma are seen standing. The lord with obvious 
shyness holds the hand of his spouse who is looking coyly at a mirror. 
Brahma is acting as the priest, and their joy is depicted by figures on 
the pedestal, dancing and playing on musical instruments. Separate 
images of Parvalij though rare, Irave also been found. One such 
image in bronze belonging to the reign of Narayanapala was found 
in the town of Bihar. 

There eicUicd a heretical sect of Sal vis m known as the P^upata 
sect, founded by LakulJ^a in the early centuries of the Chnsdan era. 
The sect had adherents in Bihar also, The Bhagalpur plate of 
Narayanapala refers to this Paiupatasect. An image of LakuUia has 
also been found among the ruins of the early medieval temple at 
Benisagar in lire Singh bhum district. 

Probably as a result of the Influence of Orissa, there were set up 
in the Chotanagpur region, eight Siva-lingas together in eight asso¬ 
ciated shrines, knowm as AJta-Sambhus. Such shrines probably 
existed in Benisagar, but they still stand at Khekparta in the Lohai- 
daga region and at Anjan in the Gumla subdivision, both in Ranchi 
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district. Worship of Ganda and Kartikcya was associated with 
that of Sivaj as they 'Wi'ciic regarded as his sons. Numerous images of 
Ganda, four-handed, six-handed, and eight-handed, sitting, standing 
and dancing, have been discovered in various parts of Bihar, generally 
as ParSvadevatas (side deities) in Saiva shrines, Many images of 
Ganeia have also been presened in the Patna Museum. Images of 
the sitting and standing Ganda have been found in Bentsagar in 
Singhbhum district. Sculptures of Kartikcya depicting him with his 
raham (vehicle) of a peacock have been found both in north and south 
Bihar. A unique image of the Sakti of Kartlkeya is preserved in the 
Patna Museum. All this evidence clearly points to the immense 
popularity of Saivism in Bihar. This is also indirectly attested to by 
die Tibetan scholar DharmaswimT who visited Bihar in 1232-34. 
He says that with a view to protect die Buddha’s image from attack 
by non-Buddhists, the monks at Vajrlsana (Bodh Gaya) put an 
image of Siva in front of it, to hide the Buddha’s image. ^Vc 
have epigraphic evidence to show that the birthday of Siva was 
celebrated in Bihar. 

Intimately associated with the Sai va cult was the cult of the Mother- 
goddess known as Durga or Uma, consort of Siva. Numerous images 
of Mahiiamardini have been discovered in Bihar depicting Durga 
killing the buffalo-headed demon. Worship of die Sapta-matrikas 
(seven mothers) was common. The consorts of seven gods, they are 
identified by the characteristic oa/ianas of their respective lords 
Another aspect of the Mother-goddess cult was the worship of a 
female deity with a child in her lap. Numerous such images have 
been disco\T:red in South Bihar. Some arc inscribed showing the 
prevalence of the cult in the Pal a period. 

The worship of Vishiju and his many incarnations was equally 
popular. Numerous images, belonging to the Pala and Sena periods 
and depicting Vishnu in the forms of VOsudeva, Govind and Varaha 
have been discovered in dlfiercnt parts of north and south BiW 
Many of them are preserved in the Patna Museum. Vishnu is general^ 
ly depicted as being four-handed and wielding a discus, a club 
a conch and a lotus. He has the sacred thread about his body the 
srissUa symbol on his chest and the long mkuia (erowm) on his 
head. He has a cafiatnalit and other ornaments on his body He is 
often shown with Lakshmi, or Sarasvati or Bhudevi. Kis^Sftana 
Garuda, is also often depicted. An inscription, belonging to the 
7th year of Narayanapala’s reign and found in tlie courtyard of the 
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Vishnu pad a temple at Gaya^ begins with an invocation to Punishot- 
tama (Vishnu) in the form of Nyisindia. An image of Garuda sur¬ 
mounted a stone monolith at Bhagalpur in the time of Narayanapila* 
An inscription was disco\crcd at Ramgaya^ incised on a pedestal 
which had representations of the incamations of Vishnu- On one of 
the slabs representing the ten incarnations of Vishnu in the temple 
of Koncli in the Gaya district^ the 9th incamaiioDj the Buddha 
does not appear. Possibly to the knowledge of the artistj the Buddha 
had not yet been incorporated into the ten incamadons at that 
dmc. The worship of Lakshml has always been an integral part of 
the Vaishnava cult. Lakslim! is often represented along with the 
images of Vishnu* An image of the Anantaiayi Vislinu is found in 
the courtyard of the Vishnupada temple of Gayaj in which Vishnu 
is seen resting his feet on the lap of Lakshml, Bronze images of 
Balarama or Haldhanij the 7th incarnation of Vishnu according to 
somCj liavc been discovered in Kurkihar* In the reign of Nayapala^ a 
Br^mana named ViSvaditya erected a temple of Vishnu in Gaya* 
Another temple of Gadadhar (Vishnu) was also built in the cUy 
during the reign of the same king* Below llic courtyard of the 
Vislinupada temple of Gaya is an inscription invoking Vasudeva^ 
wbich belongs to the reign of Govindapala who flourished b the 
latter half of the 12th centurj'p 

Among the minor Bra hTnani cal cults the worship of the Sun and the 
Niigas w'as quite prevalent. Numerous Sun images have been found 
in north and south Bihar. The Sun-god is shown standing^p wearing 
knee-high boots and holding a lotus in both hands* He is generally 
accompanied by Usfia and Pratusha, Dahdi and Plhgala. On the 
pedestal is the charioteer^ Anma^ ilie seven horses and the one-whcel- 
ed chariot* An inscription of Yayhapala, a local king of Gayaj 
begins with an invocation to the Sun-god. The worship of the 
Nagas continued during this period in Bihar* The Ganga and 
Yamunii rivers came to be deified females. Their images are found 
in Bihar. InBcm^agar in tlie Singhbhum district^ images of Ganga 
and Yamuna as parSvadevis (side deities) are found. Durmg the 
reign of the B rah magical Galiadvalas and the Senas^ Hinduism 
received added impetus. 

Dharmasw amJ, ^vho visited Bihar in ihe early part of the 13th cen- 
tur>^^ says that Brnhmanical worshippers were in a great majority^ in 
Bihar^ while Buddhists were in a minority. He mentions that out of 
eighty Buddhist monarieriesonly tw^o we re in a serviceable condition at 
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the time of his visit. He also refers to the religious sacrihccs performed 
by non-BuddhUts in which numerous animals were slaughtered,. 
In Magadha, he saw a sacriHce of 300 buJTaloes together with 300 
loads of unhusked rice. The sacrifice was ofiered in the name of the 
Taiitrik Mothcr-goddess, while circular or square or triangular 
tnaniialas or ekakrai were being made ut the embers of the sacr^cial 
fire. Among the other religious ceremonies observed during the 
period^ the birthday of Siva^ the bath in the Ganga and the Vlsuvat 
Sahkranli may be noted. Afcshaya-tritiyI was also observed as a 
holy day. 


nyaya Arm mimamsa philosophizs: nyaya 

After having briefly surv-cyed the popular aspects of Hinduism 
in Bihar, it is necessary to see what Bihar, especially Mithila, 
contributed to the intellectual and philosophical aspects of Hinduism 
during this period. 

The land of Mithila proved most fertile to the two sj'stems of 
thought, which took root there. These w'cre tlie Nyaya and the 
Mimarhsa philosophies. It is noteworthy that the father of the old 
Nyaya (viz. Gautama) as well as the father of the new Nyiiya (viz. 
Gangda) were sons of Bihar. Probably no single province of India 
has produced as many Naiyayikas and Nyaya works as this state. 
Similarly, it can be said that all the three schools of Mimaritsa 
philosophy, of Kiimarila, Prabhakara and Murad Misra, virtually 
grew up and flourished in Bihar. An important cause for the 
development of the Nyaya and Mimarhsa philosophies here might 
be that Mithila was under obligation to protect orthodox culture 
from the onslaught of all heterodox schools of thought including 
Jainism and Buddhism. This explains the rise of great hfimaihsakas 
and Naiyayikas between a.d. 700 and 1000. 

If early Bihar Is proud of the illustrious trio, Janaka, VajnavaUtya 
and Gautama, this period (between the Bth and lOth centuries) 
can boast of three brilliant jewels: Mahdana (8tli century), 
Vachaspati (9th century), and Udayana (10th century), names 
which have become immortal in the history of Indian thought and 
philosophy. 

The rise and growth of Nylya philosophy in this land is a long 
story spread over about two thousand years. *rhe important 
philosophers after Gautama, were Vatsyayana who wrote hisBHash^a 
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fcommcntaxy) onMjdjn Sulm^ and Udyotakara who^vrotc his Vdriika 
(sub-conimcnLTry') on the Bkdsf^a^ These works have become classics 
of ancient Nyaya literature. The nest iliinkcr was Vachaspad Mli ra^ 
who elaborated the conceptions of the Vdrliki^ and defended them 
against Iieterodox and Buddhist criticism. 

Vachaspati Miira ia said to have belonged to a village (called 
Thadhi) in the Darbhanga district. The date that he has given to 
one of his works (viz. Jfydya Suchi Mtsndka) is 8&B, which (if taken to 
be in the Samvat era) corresponds to a.d, 84L This places him in 
the ninth century. 

Vachaspati Misra was the master of all the six systems of 
philosophy^ He w'os therefore called *Shad-darianavallabha* or 
^Sarvatantra-Svatantra\ His learned exposition of ihcAydya VdTliku 
(also called Jky^ii~i^Flikd-idtpai/y^~ttkd) earned him the title of Tat- 
paryachdrya^ (the great expositor). In this important work he has 
tried to defend Udyotakara against the charges of Digiiagacharyai 
His commentary^ on Siinkara Bhdjhya occupies a very* high position in 
the gallery' Vedantic works. It was named Bhdmali Tikd to comme¬ 
morate his wifejBhantatij who happened to be childless. His common^ 
taiy'onlsvarakrislina^s Sdnkf^^ Kdrikd (work on Sahkhya philosophy) 
is called Sd^k/gfa-tatim^kaamudi, It is regarded as an authoritative 
work in the field of Sahkhya literature. He also wrote commentaries 
on Maddana Miira^s Vidki-mBeka and Brnhtna-siddhi (also knowm as 
kanika and By^hma-tattBii-samfkshd respectively). 

About a century after Vachaspati ^Iisra^ we come across Udayana- 
chary a^ another great thinker in the history^ of Nyaya philosophy> 
who championed its cause and defended ii vigorously against the 
attacks of Buddhist logicians. 

Udayana w'as bom in a village called Kariyanj 12 miles south¬ 
east of Darbhanga, His age is inferred from the date of his Laksha- 
nd^ali which is given as 906 (Saka Year) corresponding to a.u, 984. 
The main works of Udayana arc : — 

(i) Tdlparya-pmiuddki; (ii) Itma-mva-Bivdn: in this work, he tries 
to establish the existence of Atman (Soul) by refuiing the Anatnia- 
vada (nchSoul theory) of the Buddhists; (iii) JV>^d ICusuTmnj^ti 
(a classical work ^vhich tries to prove the existence of God); (la) 
KiTanduali; (p) LakshaniBalii and (ri) J^ydja Parilishtd. 

Udayandcharya was a very able exponent of theism. There is an 
mtercsting anecdote concerning him. While he left no stone unturned 
in his striving to support God, God did not prove to be equally kind 
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to him! One day while in acute distress, he addressed God in the 
following maimer: 

AiSvarya-mada-mattosi mamavajnaya vartase 
Upasthiteshu Bauddheshu matnadhina fava sthiiih* 

* O Godj you have become inioxicated with power and so you dis¬ 
regard me! But remember that if my existence depends on You Your 
existence also depends upon me when you arc assailed by Buddhists/ 

It is interesting to note the long history of polemics between the 
Naiyayikaa and Buddhist logicians. Gautama’s Sutra was 

criticized by Buddhist logicians like Nagaijuna, but they were refuted 
by Vatsyayana (in his J^ydja Bkishja). Vatsyayana w'as attacked 
by Buddhists like Dignagacharj^a, w‘ho in turn was assailed by 
Udyotakara in his Vdrtika^ Again, Udyotakara w^as attacked 

by logicians such as Dharmakirti* They w ere answ ered by Vachaspati 
Misra in his J^ya^d-vartika-tdiparya-lika. Vachaspati again was 
countered by a host of Buddhist logicians^ who in turn were refuted 
by Udayarvacliarya^ This scries of attacks and counter-attacks finally 
came to an end ^ter about the 10th century. 

MlMAlUfSA 

The rise and growth orMlmarhsa (laws and regulations regarding 
rituals and karma) in Bihar is another interesting story. During the 
8 th century, Mimamsa philosophy was at its height in Mithila* 
It was during this period that Kumarila Bhatta came on the scene to 
le-cstablish the supremacy of Karmakai^da by vigorously defending it 
against Buddhist opposition. In his three monumental works 
Vdrtikai Tantra Vdrtika and Thptikd^ he has strongly supported the 
Mimamsa views elaborated in the Sahara Bhdshja oajaiminya Sutra. 

There is reason to believe that Kumarila was a native of Midiila 
for Anandagiii in his Sankara Digeijaj^a refers to Mandana Misra 
as the ^bkaginipalV (sisteris husband) of Kumarila* Some believe that 
he lived in the village of Bhattapura in the Darbhanga district. 

Mafidana M^ra like his preceptor, Kumarila, was a staunch 
supporter of Vcdic Karmakanda (system of rituals). He has rendered 
great 5cr\dce to Mlmanisa literature by his valuable contributions: 
(i) Vidhi-amka (a treatise on Vedic injunctions); (U) Bkdmnd-uit^eka 
(a treatise on meanings); (ni) Vibkrama~mv€ka (a treatise on errors) 
and [w) Mimami-siitrdnukmmdni (a versified summary of AfiFOmhsd 
Sutras). 
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The fame of Mandana Miira as a great Mimiriisaka attracted the 
attention of Adi Sankarachar^'a^ who travelled a long distance to 
reach die former’s house in the village of Mahishmaii (now called 
Mahisi^ in the Saharsa distdcl). The discussion that took place 
between the nvo intellectual giants has become a classic. It has come 
down to us through the Sahara Digmjaya which pays eloquent 
tribute to die high intellectual standard of Mithila* 

The champions of two verj- important schools of thought 
(Mirnaihsa and Vedanta) discussed incessandy, not for days but for 
months. In this historic Sastrartha (discussion on ^^tras), the role 
of the judge was played by Sarasvati^ the talented wife of Mahdana 
MiirUj who uldmately gave the verdict in favour of the monistic 
Vedanta of Sankara. 

SarasvaLi however did not allow Sankara an easy victory. After 
her husband had retired^ she heiself stepped into the debating arena 
and cornered Sahkaraj a confirmed celibate^ when dealing with 
Kamaiastra^ the science and art oflove^ so that he had to yield and 
beg for time for further study! 

After joining up with SahkarUj Mahdana wrote such famous^ 
scholarly works as Btahm^-siMhi and SphsitQ^^ddhi, 

Being asenior contemporary of Sankara (a.d. 7&S-820)ji Mahdana 
Mi^ra must have been born in the 8 th centuryj and might have lived 
until the middle of tlie 9th century* 

Prabhakaraj the propounder qf the Guru school of Mirnaihsa is 
said to have been a classmate of Mahdana Miira. The story goes 
that one day Prabhakara^ w'hlle still a student^ gave a novel inter¬ 
pretation vvhkh no pleased the teacher (Kumarila) that he (PrabhS- 
kara) was nicknamed Gum. Prabhakara wrote two learned commen¬ 
taries on Bhdsyhu^ Tttn (the bigger commentary) and 

Lagkvi Tikd (the smaller commentary). He made a marked depar¬ 
ture from the tradition of Kumari!a Bhattap His views were further ex¬ 
pounded by Salikanath Miira^ adev^oted follow^cr of the Guru school* 
Murarl Misra is said to have started a third school of Mimamsa. 
But little is known about him except the common saying which is 
still in vogue in Mithila: Murarestritiyah Pahtlilh^ Murari follows 
a third path of Iiis own. 

The Mimamsa tradition was kept alive for many centuries by a 
long line ofscholars in hfJthila. It is said that for a sacrifice performed 
by Queen Viiwasa Dcvi of Mithila, mvitadons were sent to as many 
as fourteen hundred Mimariisafcas! 
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jAimsu 

Ja^ioism docs not appear to have been a living force in Bihar during 
this period. Some Jaina images arc found especially in south Bihar, 
in Rajgir and in the Hazaribagh district. Reference to a Jtiina temple 
near Nalanda has been made in findings near Nalanda. 3 he temple 
belongs to the Pala period. Ruins of another Jaina temple on 
Vaibhara Hill in Rajgir have already been noted. 


BUOUHISM 

The long rule of die pro-Buddhist Pala kin^ gave a fresh impetus 
to declining Buddhism. But it was the Tahtrik form which became 
prevalent in the Slate, The theory' of Yogaehara and Vljnanavada, 
largely dev'cloped in Nalanda, caused revolutionary changes in 
Buddhism, leading to an expansion of the Buddhist pantheon, in 
which female deities as 'principles of energy’, personifying Prajna, 
became predominant. The doctrine of Karutja [compassion) was 
added to the principle of Mah^ukhavada, and deities were expected 
to show compassion for devotees and contribute to their material 
and spiritual welfare. They were also invoked to destroy evil spirits. 
These Tahtrik deities were invoked in deep meditation and were 
worshipped in the manner specified by mantras or dhyanas. The 
importance of the mantras and the tantras increased. Sunya was 
regarded as Nairatma (non-self) with which the Bodluchitta w'as 
in complete unison and thus experienced the eternal and the highes t 
bliss — Mahasukha. Aunya emphasised the feminine aspect of the 
Highest Principle. It also encouraged esoteric ideas and images in 
sensuous and even sexual poses. This was V’ajrayana. Vajra was 
defined as Prajna and is synonymous with ^akti. The original simple 
religion thus developed mystic rites and rituals. The common people 
were lost in a repetition of mantras and spells, the worship of strange 
images, and belief in the mysterious powers of gods and goddesses. 
Nalanda and Vikramiila were the greatest centres of Tafitrikism. 
Kamalaiila, Santarakshita and Padmasambhava of Nalandd Uni¬ 
versity, together widi Simhabhadra, Jetari, Ratnakaraianti, and 
Diparhkara Srijnana Atlsa were great professors of Tantra in Bihar 
who even w'ent to Tibet and other foreign lands for religious propa¬ 
ganda. The Nalanda copper plate of Dcvapala refers to Nalanda 
as the abode of Bhibhus and Bodhisatvas well-versed in Tantra. 
Different forms of Tara, Prajnaparamita, Bhrikuti Vajiviiarada, 
Parnasiivari, Vajravar^i, Vagilvari, were worsliippcd and their 
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images h^vc l>cen found both in north and south Bihar. Nalanda aqd 
Kurkihar have yielded tho largest single finds of the Taft trik pantheon. 
The Nalanda copper plate of Devap jlla proves the existence of reli¬ 
gious and cultural contacts between Bihar and Indonesia. Balaputra- 
deva^ king of Yavadvipa (Java) sought and obtained a grant of 
five villages in Magadha for the support of the Buddhist monastery 
built at Nalanda by the Indonesian king. Virade\"aj a resident of 
Afghanistan (Xagrahara or modern Jalalabad)^ w as a learned Bud¬ 
dhist scholar who came to Magadha. He w'as at fi rst in the Yasovarma- 
pura \^ihara (Ghosrawan in the Bihar subdivision] and later was 
appointed chief abbot ofNalanda by Dcvapila. 

The Pain kings built numerous Buddhist monastcricSj and made 
gifts to them ai^d to Buddhist deities^ Copper plates of Devapala 
and Dharmapala have been found at Nalanda. Numerous votive 
images and stupas were dedicated in the reign of the Pala kings such as 
Surapala^ Mahipala and others. The University of Nalanda continu¬ 
ed to attract Tibetan scholars. DharmaswamJ (cady 13th century) 
refers to earlier Tibetan visitors at the Umversiiy. In his timcj old 
Rahul a Sribhadra was the chief abbot who had 70 students under 
him even when Bihar (Odantpuri Vihara) w^as under the Turks. 
Dharmaswami says that Buddhasena, the king of Magadhaj was a 
patron of the University while rich men like Jayasena also helped the 
University even in those very difficult days. 

Dharmaswami writes that he witnessed raids by Turks on Odant¬ 
puri* It was still so famous that ihc Buddhist monastery of Sam-ye 
was constructed on that model at the instance of Santarakshita w'ho 
had gone to Tibet on invitation. Another important Buddhist monas¬ 
tery'^ Vikramiila,, soon developed into an international centre for the 
diffusion of Tantrik Buddhism and Indian cuhtire in general Tibetan 
scholars frequented this university^ where there was a Tiheian 
house. Atisa, the renowmed professor of VikramSila^ went to Tibet 
on a pressing invitadon from the king of Tibet in a.d* 104L This 
monastery tooj was completely destroyed by Muslims and Dharma- 
swami says that its stones were thrown into the Ganga. Tiladhaka 
and Yasovarmapura were other monasteries in Magadha* 

Towards the end of the Pala period, a new dev^elopment was notic¬ 
ed in Buddhism in Bihar and Bengal. The Tantrik religious practices, 
including the difficult yogic sadhanos, had become very complicated, 
with the result tliat the need for the guru to initiate the devotees 
into such mantras^ dharanas or dhyanas was fell. These gurus wer* 
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considered spiritual people who had not only rcaiiaed the Suoyn^ but 
were also capable of leading their own devotees to that stage. In 
course of time many Siddhas or gurus arose who preached their reli¬ 
gious doctrines to the common people. The religion preached by these 
Siddhas was known as the Sahajiya sect of Buddhism, Many of 
these Siddhas wore associated with Nalanda and Vifcramiila, some 
of whose learned scholars developed this aspect of Buddhism. The 
Siddhas preached in the language of the people. Sarahapaj Kanhapa, 
Naropa, Dombipa and Bhusupa tvere some of the prominent among 
them. They preached absolute merger, or rather complete identifi¬ 
cation, with theSunya. They ridiculed the worship of images and the 
efficacy of religious baths and pilgrimages to sacred places. They 
preached that the Ultimate Reality or the Buddha was not to be 
sought in distant places orinplacesofpilgrimage. The Buddha resided 
in man himself, and to realize Him within oneself was what was 
needed. To seek Him by other means outside □ncscif was hke trying 
to sec the bracelet on one’s own wrist in the mirror, as one Siddha 
pithily pointed out. The Sadhaka, who believed in self-realization 
through a guru’s help, had no love or respect for scholastic discussion 
or learned discourse because those things would not bring salvation any 
the nearer. The grace of the guru and the practice of prescribed yogic 
exercises of hatlmyoga or dhyanas or karmamudra, including maha- 
mudra, would lead the individual to the realization and the experience 
of eternal joy. To express these high philosophical truths in the 
language of the masses, the Siddhas used sexual symbolisms. It was 
believed that the consummation of the sexual act gave to both parties 
the highest degree of pleasure and satisfaction and demanded for a 
time absolute coniccniration and complete merger with the beloved. 
The Siddhas preached that a similar but everlasting pleasure and satis¬ 
faction, a beatitude without dependence on anything external, would 
be realized when the devotee identifies himself with Prajiia, which 
unites him with the Sunya, But however good the intentions and 
however logical the rationalization, the practice caused sclf-dcccption 
and led to corrupt and immoral behaviour, which was responsible for 
widespread dcmoralizadon. 

Buddhism thus began to decline fast, the process having begun with 
the abuse of Vaj ray ana and Sahajiya, The Muslim invasions of a.d. 
1199-1200 gave a great shock to the already declining religion. 
The destruction of Buddhist monasteries disintegrated the brother¬ 
hood of monks and struck a mortal blow at that religion. 
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REUCIOUS TOLEtlATlOH 

During this period there aourished In Bihar, side by side, many 
religions, sects and sub-sects. This shows that religious toleration was 
practised by kings and people alike. The Pala kings were Buddhists 
but in their time numerous Hindu temples were constructed and 
images of various deities were installed. During the reign of the Senas 
and Gahadvalas, who were Hindus by faith, Buddhist monasteries 
and images continued to exist as before. The Tibetan scholar, 
Dharmas%vami (13th century), saw numerous Buddhist monks, 
monasteries, and images in Rajgir, Vai£ali, Nllanda and Gaya. 
However, there arc some Buddhist images which insult Hindu deities. 
A large though broken image of Trailokyayijaya trampling on Siva 
and Parvaii is found in Nalanda. In the Patna Museum, there is an 
image of the Buddhist goddess Aparajita slapping Gaueia. Dharma- 
swami also refers to the danger from non-Buddhists to Buddha's 
image which was averted by putting an image of Si vain front. When 
Atisa tvas leaving for Tibet, non-Bnddhbts who did not relish 
the progress of Buddhism tried to put obstacles in his way. These 
instances show that some misguided sections on both sides often took 
to undesirable action and demonstration. But these aberrations did 
not vitiate the general picture of religious peace and tranquillity that 
prevailed. Religious understanding and mutual give and take went 
as far as the incorporation of the deities of one another’s religion into 
tlicir own pantheons. Sapta-matrika is common to both Hinduism and 
Buddhism. Vishriu’s features, Sutya and Siva appear to have been 
transformed into Buddhism as AvalokitcSwara, Marichi and Nila- 
kantha respectively. Some of Durga’s characteristics can be found in 
the Buddhist Tira. The Hindus went so far as to adopt the Buddha as 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu and he is represented as such In 
many sculptures in Bihar of the Pala and Sena periods. Among the dif¬ 
ferent Hindu cults, also, we find syncretic ideas developing. An image 
found in Bihar shows Harihara (representing the syncrcticism of the 
Vabhpava and Saiva cults) in the centre with Surya and the Buddha 
on either side. Another image of Bhrikuti has Ganesa and Indra 
standing on cither side. Again, numerous Hindu images have been 
found in Nalanda, Kurkihar and other Buddhbt sites. The remains 
of a thoroughly Brahmauital temple in the Nalanda monastery 
prove the religious understanding that prevailed in the State, In a 
Chaturmukha Lihga from Bihar a combined image of Vishnu, Durga, 
Surya and Ganeia b represented. In the Siva-lifiga at Bodh Gaya, 
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imtallcd in the reign of Dharmapalaj wc find Vish^u^ Stlrya and 
Bhairava on the Lhrce sides of the Linga, 


B. Society 

Society in this period conUnued to be based mainly on the 
Varn^ramadharmaj though numerous castes and sub-castes had 
Sprung up. The division of society into four var^as and of an indivi¬ 
dual's life into four stages, as laid down in the Hindu Smritis, was the 
acknowledged basis of the social order. Even the Buddhist Pala 
kings were loyal to this and enforced the law accordingly. The Brah- 
manas eiyoycd great respect and were oficred gifts such as villages 
to help in die peribTmancc of their duties. Vedic studies progressed 
and their popularity is proved by the seals of Chaturvidya and Trai- 
vidyii found at Nalandk, Brahmanas from Nfadhyadela, believed to 
be the scat of Vedic learning, were welcomed in the State by kings and 
people alike. One such immigrant family of Garga supplied a line of 
hereditary mimsters to theP^a kings. ThcBrahmanas were occasion¬ 
ally employed as ministers, priests and teachcis. The Kshatriyas, the 
VaiSyas and the Sudras continued to perform the same functions as 
before. The untouchables lived outside the ciUcs. Chandalas, doms, 
fishermen, adivasis and hunters arc referred to by the Siddhas. That 
uotouchability existed is also proved by Dfiarmaswaml. Once while 
in danger of being drowned in a river in Magadba, his appeals for 
help were unanswered by an untouchable on the bank, who did 
not stir because he was afraid of touching a Tibetan monk! 
Though mamage within the caste was a general rule, there w^re 
instances of Inter-caste marriages especially among the ruling 
dynaatics. 

Our information about the food and living habits and the standard 
of hvmg of the people is very meagre. BotJt vegetarian and non- 
vegetarian food was eaten. Dharmaswami refers to llie wide popula¬ 
rity of sugar as an article of food. Cooked rice with ghee and curds 
was alsoconsidercdliigh-classfood. Pan (betel leaf) was believed to be 
good for the teeth and was used in Bihar. Wine-drinking is refered 
to in the dohas of the Siddhas, ft is possible that toddy and ferment¬ 
ed liquor were abo drunk. Asfaias thedressorthcpeoplcisconccrncd 
our main sources are the sculptures and paintings of the period. 
Men used to wear the dhoti and chaddar. The wearing of turba^ and 
often of mukut^, probably for royalty or divinity, was not unknown 
Women wore the sari and choli and were bareheaded Elaborate* 
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coifTures were the fashion. Eye-pastc was used and antimony rods have 
been found. Clothes were of a hue texture and w-ere often prinlcd with 
different kinds of flowered designs. Ornaments were used by both men 
and women. Armkts of different kindSj necklaces of one or more 
strings and shaped like half-moons were in use. W aist-bands of different 
shapes and designs were used by women. Ear’-ritigs^ tops and pendants 
w'ere also worn. Shoes of leather and wood were used and some 
wore them without side^straps ('panahi"). The region of Magadha 
was infested with mosquittK^. Well-to^do people used mosquito nets. 
Fans w'cre also in me. R^tila Srfbhadra slept under n curtain and 
also had a fan In sultry weather. Magadha appears to have been 
notorious for its fever. Tibetan residents of Nalanda University 
suffered from thiSj as did Dharmaswami whose condition once 
caused much anxiety. The fever referred to might haw been some 
form of malaria. 


C. Education, Sciences, Language and Literature 

EDUCATION 

This period adds much to the history of the ancient system of 
education. The Buddhist monasteries of Nalanda, Vikramsila, 
Odantpurij Vajrasana, Tiladhaka and Yaiovarmapura w^erc situated 
in South Bihar« Monastic education had made great progress and 
these insritutions became internatjonalcenlrcs of learnings spreading 
Indian religion and culture abroad. Nalanda gave the highest 
possible education not only in Buddhist studies, but also in Vcdic 
and secular subjects. Tahtra was a special subject of study in these 
Universities, 

There was admirable eo-operation between the different universi¬ 
ties and teachers of one university could join other universities without 
any difficulty. The spirit of inter-umvci^ity co-operation went so far 
as to make Dipamkaralii Jnana (Atlsa) ' holder of die keys " of many 
monasteries in Magadha. Scholars from different parts of the country 
were invited to fill the posts of teachers. No parochial or sectional 
bias was shown* Viradeva belonged to Nagrahara^ Jetari to Varendraj 
Ratnavajra to Kashmir, and VaglSwara to Varanasi, Tibetan scholars 
were always coming to Nalanda and Vikramiila for higher studies. 
In tlie early 11 th century, the Tibetan king sent a mission to invite 
Buddhist scliolar^ from Vikramiila to reform Buddhism in Tibet. The 
mission, learning that Atisa was the most learned scholar, extended 
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an invltatton to him. Hia departure was looked upon as a great loss 
to Buddhist scholarship in Btharj where he had many plans for wTiting 
boob. But when the invitation was renewed the second time, Atisa 
left for Tibet in A.n. 1041. Many other scholars of Vikramiila also 
went to Tibet on missionary work. Vairochana, apupilof Padtnasam- 
bhava, went to Vikram^ila from Nalanda and then on to Tibet. 
Jetari, on whom the king of Magadha had conferred the title of Pandit, 
translated many worb into Tibetan. Ratnakara who had come to 
Vikramiila from Odantpuri, went to Ceylon, Ramavajra, a native 
of Kashmir had first gone to Vajrasana and finally came to Vikram- 
^tla when he became a Dvarapandit of the University. He later 
went to Tibet and there translated many Sanskrit worbinto Tibetan. 
Vijayasirhha was an associate.of Atisa in Tibet. From Nalanda, 
Santarabhita, Fadmasambhava and Kamalasila went to Tibet on 
missionary work. Later Budhakirii of Nalanda, a pupil of Abhaya- 
karagupLa, also went to Tibet and there wrote many boob in 
Tibetan. Two kumarairls, namely Kamapati and Kamasri, of 
Nalanda worked in Tibet and translated many Sanskrit worb into 
Tibetan. Among the scholars who went to China during this period, 
mention may be made of Subhakarasirnha who had studied at 
Nalanda. He died in China in a.d. 735. 

The last of the great Indian teachers who went to China were 
Vajrabodhi and his disciple, Amoghavajra. Vajrabodhi belonged 
to a royal family of Central India (generally identified with 
Magadha in Chinese sources), and studied at Nalanda for eleven 
years. He went to Ceylon and from there accompanied a mission 
to China. He reached Canton in 720, introduced Vajrayana in 
China and translated many boob into Chinese. He died in China 
in 732. His Indian disciple, Amoghavajra, whose family had 
settled in Ceylon, went to China twice and lived there till his death 
in 774. 

Prajha, though a i^tlvc of Kapisa, studied at Nalanda, and later 
sailed for China arriving therein 781. Prajhaviivasa, a monk of 
Bodh Gaya, completed one work in Chinese. In 973, the Chinese 
emperor received a monk from Nalanda named Fa-Hien, alias 
Dharmadeva, and showed him great favour. Fa-Hien translated a 
large number of boob into Chinese and was head of the Imperial 
Bureau of Translators. He diedin 1001. Buddhakirti, another monk of 
N^anda, w^ent to China in 989, Dharmarabha, a Buddhist monk of 
Magadha, took a large number of Sanskrit manuscripts to China in 
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1004 where he translated twelve texts into Chinese and died there in 
1058. Maitreyabhadraj another Buddhist monkof Magadha also went 
to China in the 11 th century and became the Rajaguru of the emperor. 
After I036j the Chinese cliromcles liavc nothing more to report on the 
arrival of Indian monks in China. Like the Tibetans^ the Chinese 
also used to come to Bihar especially as pilgnms to the holy places. 
Five Chinese inscriptions of such pilgrims have been found at 
Bodh Gaya. The last is dated 1033 and refers to the erection of 
votive stupas at Bodh Gaya in the name of the Dowager Empress 
of China. 

Thus it is obvious that during this period Bihar was a centre for 
close and friendly collaboration between India and libct and India 
and China. The universities of Bihar took the lead in spreading 
Indian culture and religion in those countries. 


Lakooag£5 and Literature 

SANSKRIT 

Sanskrit was the only acknowledged medium of writing for the 
learned and cultured. The inscriptions of thisperiod arc found to have 
been written In polished Sanskrit. Valuable contributions were made 
to Sanskrit literature. Scholars of Nalanda and Vikramhla made 
outstanding contributions to Buddhist literature and cspecialiy^ to 
Tantrik literature. Among the early Nalanda scholars of this period 
was one Santideva. Most probably he was a native of South Bihar, 
bom in Sabour near Bhagalpur,called 'Zahor’ in aTibelan catalogu^ 
Rahul Sahkrityayana identifies him with the Siddha Bhusufca and 
makes him a contemporary of Devapala, while Bhaltacha^*a places 
him earlier, in the first part of the 8th century A,n. Santideva was 

the author of Sutra-Samuchchaya, Sikjhd-Samuchch^aj und Bo^iehar^- 

vatara. He is also credited with writing a book on Budt^ist Tantrum 
known as ^ri CtthyasaTnaya-Afah^oga^Tantrttcaiividlti. Santarakshjta, 
a pandit of Nalanda, is the author of Tatlaa-Sa^grakai hia other 
work was Aladhjfiimiiidlsnkafa Kdrikd, only a Tibetan edition of whi 
b now available. He was also bom in Zahor or Sabour. His pupil 
Kamalaiila following his guru, abo went to Tibet where he wrote such 
important books on logic and philosophy as ^fydjfabtJuh-puTva-piiksha- 
S^iiJ!nirAr^a,a criticbm on thejA^a>(iiini/if of Dharmakirti. Healso 
a commentary called Tattea-Sorngraha Panjtkd onthfi Tattm-SsrUgrahaoi 
Santarakshita. Aebdrya Jnanapada of Vikramiila wrote a number 
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of books on Tautra^ of which only Tibetan editions are available. 
Fadmasambhava's pupil Vairochana, while in Vikrainjila composed 
the Bod/ti-SaUta Cha^SvalSra PanjiAd and the Retna^tddaehakra and trans¬ 
lated numerous other works into Tibetan. Acharya Jetari, another 
Pandit of VikramSila, w'rote standard w'orks on logic and philosophy 
such as ffeta~SaU^- (Jpadeia, D/tamadharjii Vinischajfa an<l Bdldvatdra- 
tarka. Rainavajra, Dvarapandit of Vikramsili, was the author of 
f'ukti-Praycga, a remarkable book on Buddhist logic. During his stay 
in Tibet he translated a large number of Buddhist works such as 
Afahdjfdna-fddhanSj ^ri Akfkab/yfa^Varga-Sddkand and other Tantra 
w'orks. Ratnakarasena^ another Vikramiila professor, wrote Chhando- 
ratnSkara and many other books on Buddhist philosophy, nine of w*hich 
arc available in Tibet. Vijmtfiali-mStra-Siddki and Antata-Vyapti arc the 
most important. Dipankara Srijnana was another proliftc writer. 
About 200 worb, original or Tibetan transladons, have been attri¬ 
buted to him. He translated 22 Sanskrit works into Tibetan. Jnana 
^riniitra of Vikram^ila wrote books on Buddhist logic such as KSrya 
karana bhavasiddhif Tdtka-bhSskd and Pf(imdna-mniscktl^a-~Hkd. One 
of the last great scholars of Vikranriila, .Abhayakaragupta, wrote the 
great Aium^fnakSiaTtkaTS. 

Bihar scholars in China also translated many works into Chinese. 
V^ajrabodhi translated a number of mystic Buddliist works into Chi¬ 
nese. His disciple, Amoghavajra, also w'as an indefatigable translator. 
He had taken to China aOO texts and translated there no less than 77 
teats into Chinese. Dharmadev.a or Fa-Hicn, who went to China 
from Nalanda in the last quarter of tlic lOthccnturj', was thcgreatcst 
translator of the period, translating as many as 118 Sanskrit texts 
into Chinese. 

Before we conclude this survey of Sanskrit Buddhist literature at ^d 
the Tibetan and Chinese translations, a lefcrencc may be made to 
tlic Vernacular literature, Prakrit-Apabhramsa, in which the Bud¬ 
dhist Siddhas, some of whom have been identified W'ith the Pandits 
of Nalanda and VikTamsila, composed their giias or dohas for the 
masses. Some regard the language of tlic dohas as proto-Bengali, some 
as Mailhili while others take it to be proto-Magahi. Numerous 
works of these Siddhas have been discovered in Tibet. For instance 
Sarahapa's 32 works on Vajrayana have been found translated 
into Tibetan. Some of his works in the Apabhrarhia have also 
been translated into Tibetan. Here below arc a few details about 
Apabhjarhia ^nd Maithlll. 
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RISE OF APABHRAmA AND MAITHILI 

The period ^aw the cincrgcncc of EaEtern New IndoArv'an 
languages (commonly kno\^Ti as Magadban languages) from the 
local variety of Apabhramfia. A cruder form of Sanskrit had been 
die spoken language of Awan India up to 500 b.c* From the fifth 
centur>' the language took on an altered form, which at first 
differed, from spoken Sanskrit only in its ea^er pronunciation of 
conjunct consonants but griidually became more and more simple 
in gramman Tliis form of the Indo-Aryan language is called 
Middle rndo-Ar>'an (loosely called Prakrit). Its earliest form is to be 
found in the A^okan inscriptions and in the Pali language. The 
later form of Middle Indo-Ar>'an is represented by the local Prakrit 
languages such as Magadhij Ardhamagadhi^ Saurasenij Maharastrij 
Paiiacij Gandhari and so on, Apabhraihsa was ihc latest phase of 
Middle Indo-Aryan- A simplified and colloquial form of it, called 
Avahaitha (i-c. Apabhrasta) was the direct ancestor of the Eastern 
New Indo-Axy an languages such as Bhojpuri (the language of West 
Bihar and parts of Eastern U.P.), Magahi (the language of Sou^ 
Bihar; the direct descendant of Magadhi, at least in name)^ Maitliili 
(die language of North Bihar)^ Oriya (the language of Orissa)^ 
Bengali (the language of Bengal)j and Assamese (the language of 
Assam). 

From the very start, Middle Indo-Aryan had shown dialectical 
peculiarities in the different regions of Ar^^an-speaking India. The 
different Prakrit languages, such as Magadhij Ardhamagadhi ^md 
othersj seem to have been ultimately based on Middle Indo-Aryan 
regional dialects current between 500 b.c* and a.o. 500. In thceastj 
we have the Eastern dialect of the Aiokan inscriptions as recorded in 
the Kalsi, Dhaull and Jaugada edicts,, as %vell as in all the minor 
edicts and pillar inscriptions. Not all the characteristics of the 
Magadhi Prakrit of old grammarians are found in ihe Eastern dialect 
of Asokan times. They are how'cver found in a document contem- 
poraneous wTth ASokaj namely in the Ramgarh Hill cave inscription. 
It is noteworthy that the site of the inscription (Sarguja State) is far 
beyond the farthest boundary' of Magadha and that the inscription 
was made by a man from Varanasi. The latter fact is importantj 
for it indicates that Varanasi was within the eastern linguistic group 
in the third century^ B.c. 

As already mentioned^ the immediate ancestor of Uie * Magadhan^ 
languages was Apabhrarhia-Avahattha whichj as a literary IanguagCj 
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was uscdj next no doubt, to Sanskrit, from one end of Northern 
India to the other. This literary Apabhraiiiia-Avahattha is made 
known to us by a mass of literary records. From a study of them, 
it is evident that it had local forms in the different regions of the 
country. These regional forms gave rise to different Eastern Indo- 
Aryan dialects some time about a.d, 1000. This is the starting point 
in the career of the New Indo-Aryan languages in Eastern India. 

From the earliest days of Aryan settlement up to the nineteenth 
century and even later, Sanskrit had been the literary and cultural 
1anguagc^ar««//rnrf. During this period, specially in the earlier part, 
many works of high quality were produced in Sanskrit. But except 
for the inscriptions of Aioka and tlie Ramgarh Hill cave inscription, 
we have no literary specimens of Middle Indo-Aryan in the cast 
prior to the seventh or eighth century. Mahavira Wlonged to the 
east and ilic Buddha, although born outside the region of the eastern 
language, spent most of his days preaching in Magadha. It is certain 
that these two Masters often (if not always) deiLvcied their sermons 
in the eastern language and that these sermons were taken down in 
their original form. Long afterwards, the sermons of MahaWra were 
translated into Ardham^adhi and those of Buddlia into Pali and 
Hybrid Sanskrit. The oldest strata of Jain and Buddhist literature 
therefore, contain in their essence the relics of the religious literature 
of Eastern India. 

ApabhraihSa-Avahattha was largely developed by the Jainas of 
the East and West. It was also cultivated to some extent by (Maha- 
yana) Buddhists of tlie East. But evidence of the secular use of the 
language comes mainly from the East. PraATiVa-^iijnga/d,acomprchcn- 
sive work on Prakrit and Apabhraihla-Avahattha prosody, compiled 
in Varanasi some time about 1450, contains a large uuml^r of verses 
on difTctcnt topics by different poets, most of them anonymous. 
Some of the verses arc fine instances of popular lyric poetry, quite 
a few of which arc eulogies of kings and heroes. Among the poets 
mentioned, we find such historical names as Hammira. Jajjala, 
Chandrfvara, and Haribrahma. A few verses give us Hitting pictures 
of the life of ordinary people. 

The vogue of ApabhraihSa-Avahattha writing did not die out 
with the rise of the New Indo^Aiy-an Vernacular, generally called 
Laukika. The Tantrik Buddhist writers of Bengal and the neighbour¬ 
ing regions employed the three languages: Sanskrit, Apabhrathsa- 
.Avahattha and the Vernacular equally well. They used Sanskrit in 
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their philosophical and scholarly works and in chaste literary composi¬ 
tions. TJiey used Apabhraihia-Avahaitha in their popular sermons 
addressed to the neophytes and the laity. These sermons of moral 
teachings are incorporated in the Doha-Kdsh& of SarahapSij Tillo and 
Kanha. In mystic songs (with the secret of the esoteric sadhana) the 
Vernacular was the medium. This is found in the Charya songs of 
Lui, Kanha^ Sarahapa^ Dhama, BhusuJiUj Santij Jayanandi, Kukkuri, 
Darika, Tanti, Nara and others. These Siddhacharyas flourished 
between the tenth and the thirteenth century. The language of the 
Char)’a songs was written in an Eastern vernacular closely resem¬ 
bling the difierent local varieties of the New rndc^Aryan of the cast, 
Char>'a songs were equally intelligible to the speakers of all eastern 
dialects. Moreover, the Siddhacharyas did not all belong to only 
one region but they came from Bihar, Bengal, Orissa and even 
from as far west as Saurashtra. The monasteries (Mahaviharas) of 
Tantrik Buddhists in Bengal and Bihar (vis, Tandubhumt, Jagandala, 
Somapura, V’ikramiila, Nalanda and Odanipuri) were open to 
scholars and monks from everywhere. 

Outside the Charj'a songs, we have no indication of the state of 
vernacular literature prior to a.d, 1200, No doubt the spoken 
language then was not thought elegant enough to be used in general 
literature, but folk-poetry must have existed in profusion and much 
of this material was gradually Incorporated into the lyrics and ritual¬ 
istic poems of subsequent centuries. The social life of the people was 
almost entirely full of rituals and rcli^ous functions. The annual 
festival of the village god and goddess was the occasion for the con tri¬ 
butions of die poet and the musician. The recital of narrative poems, 
Paura^ic and historical plays, mimicry and stage-plays (yatra), songs 
and dances of various kinds went on before the temple of the village 
deity. This was the environment and social set-up into which I'crna- 
cular literature was bora from religious tradition and folk-lore. 

It was religious bias which determined the course of development 
of vernacular literature from its very inception. There wsa good 
historical and romantic poetry existing in ApabhraihSa-.Avahattha 
and in folk-lore too, A very good instance is the story of Lor. In the 
folk-poetry of South Bihar, this story' has assumed epic status but in 
literature itself there is hardly any reference to it except Jyotirishw'ar’s 
mention of the 'Lorik Dance* in his VaTTiaratTtdkafit (thirteenth 
century). 

During this period, the same script was used throughout East 
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Indiaj i,c. from Variiivisi (and fnrther West) to .\ssam. This was the 
eastern version of the Kutila or later Nagari script, 

Maithilij a language spoken in the region comprising practically 
the whole of North Bihar^ excluding Chapra and part of the Champa- 
ran and MuzafFarpur districts^ is one of the earliest developed New 
Indo-Aryan tongues. 

The history of this Ary^an speech^ as introduced into Mkhila hasj 
for the sake of convetuence, been divided into three periods ; (1) Old 
Indo-Aryan (roughly from 1500 b.C- to 600 b.c.) comprising Vcdic 
and classical Sanskrit; (2) Middle fndo-Aryan (from 600 bx* to 
1000) consisting of all Prakrit forms including Apabhrarhia and 
(3) New Indo-Ary^an (from ax* 1000 to modem times)* 

It is generally believed that till the 9th century a,d, the languages 
of eastern provinces such as Bih^r^ Bengal, Assam and Orissa had not 
developed any features distinct enough to be clearly distinguished 
from one another. That is the reason why the earliest records (ori¬ 
ginally in Maithili script] of the New Indo-Aryan language the 47 
padas of Slddliachary^as (published by Banglya Sahitya Pariiad, under 
the title Bauddha gdn $ Dohdf which were brought by the late Pandit 
Hara Prasad Shastri from Nepab have been equally claimed by each 
of the eastern linguistic groups, including Bengali and Oriya^ as 
compositions in that language. It is a fact that at such an early 
period as a.d. 800 —1200, to which the Siddhacaryapadas belong, 
the language shows features common to all Magadhan and Maithili 
Speeches, as well as to Bengali and Oriya, besides sharing some 
characicristies, with ^auraseni Apabhramsa. For present purposes, 
the language used may be looked upon a sample of old 
Maithili. 

The subject-matter of Lhc above-mentioned padas relates to the 
esoteric doctrine and practice of the school of Buddhism known as 
Sahaja or VajrayMa. This school was so called from tlie fact 
that it supplied an easy method for attaining the summum ffonumy 
which in the specialized Buddhist terminology was nothing but the 
attainment of Sunya or the Void* The text in the edition of Pandit 
Kara Prasad Shastri is accompanied by a gloss and explanation in 
Sanskrit. But the text is so full of technical terms and so unfamiliar 
even to the commentator that it has been designated as 'Sandhya 
Bh5fia% a language wliich half-re veak and half conceals and is clear 
only to the initiated* We may, far example note the following 
verses; 
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spRif t^tnr 

TRTf ^ Tpi3 fH'frw 
'TT JM-TOTT ^ ^^TRT 

Si, ^ f' - S_ f J*-.. IT r I Ti ^ 

HR CT kTR mH^ s^PTW 

irirr? TTOf iT^-*TfxNr5»T 
3? ^ gim35T% ^ 
ar^TT-^r^ Tii'.i^ friTT 

^ iWf? f^^rtr 

?fttr5 ^if^ t; 
tpc^ ^ 3iFit 

^ ^ ^TBT-^l^ 

^ ar?^ ?Tf^ ^iT 

5 ^ 

?rTW ?TOf ?i aroTT 
aira ?ft ^ «T WTC'T 1«IT 

f? 5^31^ 

srm infor? ^ ^fcarf 

cftf^ ^ ^ W^VK 

srrflT# ^rrf^ frorTt 

The Siddhacharya padas were composed by Buddhist saints and 
teachers belonging to Viharas at Nalanda and VikmmiUap Although 
these Vi haras were of a cosmopolitan natufCi drawing scholars and 
savants rrom possibly all parts of India and abroad,^ the fact remains 
that tliey were located in areas where MaithIU was either freely 
spoken (as for example^ in Vikramiila) or was considered to be a 
cultivated language. 

The Siddhach^a padas extend over a long period^ namely from 
the 8th to the 12th century. The earliest composition is by Sarahapi 
and the latest by Dhendhanapa, This galaxy of Buddhist saints and 
savants belong to the Sahajayana school which borrow^ed not only 
front Mahayana Buddlusm but also forined a kind of amalgam of 

23 
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T^lrikism and Saivism. Mata>'eiidraiiathaj^ Goraksanallia and 
others have been claimed as its teachers. 

It is of special interest to note that the cultural atmosphere of 
Siddhacharya padas has not been so {kithfully reflected elsewhere, as 
in Maithili. Here in VatnaratnSkaTa (publbhcd by the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1940) of JyoUii^hwarThakur (13th century a.o.) 
which is the first regular Maithili work, we find references toSiddha- 
cliaryas, as also to the treatment they received in the medieval period 
w'hcn Brahmapism revived: 

iftTsniiTtr, Mmr'Onm, 

Ttnfl, +1*^+4, 

HniTjfsT, fnprfV, acNfcl, iirtpH, 

TOT, 

ifrit, ^rrf%, ¥d^P<, 'Hit, ’IWTT, »F?1T, ^W'Cr, $*il (1, 

Bitfram, fiifeT, tTTt*i, MnPptrsr, srl^, 

'^TW, 'ntnr, TIW, f'CriS, rfTf’T-^, 

sw, tS^, ’^trtfr f^rer firnr^j, 

«(ma wtw, 'ssn’isi ftfST*^ SHffH I 

Before we close this subject, we have also to consider another type 
of w'riting which perhaps belongs to an earlier period. The writings 
of Daka and Ghagha (published by the Maithili Sahitya Pariiad, 
Darbhanga, 1944 under the title Meithiia Daka), These writings 
belong to one of the earliest stages of the progress of the Aryans when 
they took to agriculture in Northern India, In Maithili, Daka is 
traditionally regarded as the son of Varahainitiira (about the sixth 
century a. p.), who possessed the power of reading the signs of nature, 
particularly in relation to r^ and drought. How far the sayings 
of Daka or Ghaga, can be taken as compositions of a single individual 
is uncertain. Anyway, there they are, although their language has 
gone on changing from generation to generation 1 We may take note 
of the following lines:— 

ifTTr^ 

ariRn ^»TrT I 
T II 
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rni T 'iFs' 5 *irft t 
Rise Of Hindi 

Hindi, like the Romantic languages of Europe, developed through 
a process of convergence and not of divergence. According to the 
ICuBalaj/amald of Udyotan Suri, there were sixteen regional languages 
or dialects in the 3th and 9th centuries a.d. Though the northern 
languages and dialects between the Punjab and Bihar and Bengal, 
had local peculiarities of their own when spoken, they were gradually 
converging tow'ards a norm. The Apabhrarhia works, betw'eeti the 
8th and the 12th centuries, reveal that the literary language during 
this period had become to a great extent standardized, and that 
there was not much difference between the written local forms. The 
emergence of Hindi (more properly, proto-Hindi or Magadhi-Hindi) 
as the common literary language is clear from the Apabhrariiia 
works of this period. The contribution of BUtar to the rise and 
groivth of the Hindi language and literature through this process of 
convergence, is best witnessed intheworks oftheSiddhapoets, which 
provide the earliest specimens of Magadhi-Hindi yet available. 
Some scholars say that they are in early MaithlU. 

Since the publication in 1916 of the Bauddha gdn a Doha, consist¬ 
ing of some of the texts of these Siddha poets, various theories have 
been advanced concerning their language. Tlic noteworthy point 
in this connacion, however, is that most of these Siddha padas were 
originally iviitten in the N^anda and Vikramlila universities of 
Bihar. Several of the writers also belonged to these areas. The 
assumption that the basic language which they used was the form 
of Magadhi orMagahi prevalent at that time is therefore very strong. 
With this foundation, they evolved a literary form w^hicfi could be 
widely understood, by freely mixing standardized forms of the 
western ApabhrathSa with current phrases. Early Hindi is really the 
outcome of this process of blending, the earliest specimens being 
found in the Siddha literature of Bihar. 

Jaiswal and Rahul Sankrityayana were the first to draw attention 
to the origin and evolution of Proto-Hindi or Magadhi-Hindi in these 
Siddha writings, and to claim that the earliest period of Hindi litera¬ 
ture was the beginning of the 8 th century. There is close affinity 
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between the language of even the earliest of these poemsj and Mindi. 
The Hindi ‘Chhayas' of a few selected specimens of the Siddha poets 
as given by Rahul Sankrltyayana in his Hindi R’a^a DMrd gives evi¬ 
dence of this fact. One of the most convincing points that may be 
urged in favour of the Siddha literature being the rising phase of 
Magadhi-Hindl Ikcrature is that the literary forms and metres used 
in them, especially the ‘Dohas^j ‘Paddharls’ and the ’Padas’, have 
thetr traditions preserved and developed in Hindi, and their prosodic 
features arc in consonance with Hindi phonetics. .A study of linguistic 
forms also reveals analytic tendencies during this period. There 
are numerous instances of uninflectional forms of nouns and of 
adjectives and participial (kridanta) formations w'hich, though used 
as adjectives, have undergone no correlative alternations due to 
gender, number or person. This is a distinct mark in the evolution 
of Hindi from the Apabhraraia stage. 

The Siddha poets of Bihar belonged to the ‘VajraySna’ sect of 
Buddhism, a branch of Sahajayana. They tried to keep as near to 
the spoken language of the people as possible, since their aim was to 
preach to the masses. The preponderance of the 'tadbhava' in 
preference to the ‘tatsama’ forms in their writings is an outcome of 
this tendency. 

The earliest of these Siddha poets was Sarahapa, (middle of the 
8th century} whose alternative names, as mentioned in the texts, were 
Sarojavajrapada and Rahula-bhadra. A prolific writer, he resided 
at Nalanda, but later on shifted to Sriparvata in the district of 
Guntur. Thirty-two of his works on Vajrayana doctrine are found 
translated in Tibetan Tan-jour. Of these, at least sixteen, as listed by 
Rahul Sankrityayana,were translated from theMagahi-Hindi texts. 
Spc;cial mention may be made of his Dohd-A"os/ta, Kayahoska^Amritavaj- 
ragiti, Sarahapdtiiigitika, ChaiySgiti Doha Kotfia and Mohamudropadeh 
Dahd-Koika, He has mercilessly criticized in his works caste distinctions 
book knowledge, meaningless superstitions and worship of deities 
wiili pompous rituals. 

Sabarapa (early 9th century) was a resident of Vikramjila and 
one of the disciples of Sarahapa. Six of his works were written in 
Magadhi-Hindi. They comist mostly of songs composed in a simple 
and charmirig language with forms which arc mostly Magahi. 

Bhusukapa (first half of the 9ih century) also known as Santideva 
ww die author of the work a Tibetan translation of which 

exists^ 
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Lui-pa also belonged to Magadha and flourished in the first part 
of the ninth century* Tibetan versions of five of fib works have been 
found. The symbolism used by him is very subtle and pointed. He 
has emphasized the importance of the 'Guru’ and 'Brahma’. The 
influence of Lui-pa- has been recognized by fijs being placed as 
number one in the list of the eighty-four Siddhas, He was himself a 
disciple of Sabarapa* 

There is no doubt that Gorakhaiiaih w*as influenced by the 
Avritings of the Siddha poets of Bihar. Bihar ^rved as a lint between 
Rajasthan and the Punjab on the one hand and Bengal on die other* 
The rh^uncs of the Siddlia poets^ based on the folk-songs of the time^ 
appear to have influenced Vidyapati and other eminent Hindi poets 
such as SuradaSj 'Fulsi and Kabirj as well as the poets of the Braja- 
buliditcrature of Bengal and Assam. 

Thus Bihar and especially its seats of learning such as Nalanda 
and Vikramiilaj seem to have been the cradle and the nursery of 
the earliest forms of Proto-Hindi or Magadhi-Hindi language and 
literature* 

One word^bowevetj about the birth of Hindi. The claim of tlie Hindi 
language and literature to be as old as the 8th century has yet to be 
fully sustained. Sarahapa^ the Siddha^ nodoubt composed his verses 
during the 8ih century^ But it has not yet been proved that w^hat was 
vfritten in the eleventh or tw^elfth centuries was exaedy the same as 
what was composed and sung in the eighth^ ninth and tenth centuries 
by the Siddhas and that it did not undergo any change. The dates 
of manuscripts cannot be the final proof of the form of language as 
used by die original composers, unless there has been a system of 
handing down compositions intaetj as in the case of the X^edas. It is 
well known that oral compositions^ for instance in Kannada and 
Marathi, did undergo changes in the course of centuries untd 
they were reduced to writing* Moreover, there is still no inscrip- 
tional evidence for placing the birth of Hindi in the eighth or 
ninth century. 

D. Economic Gonditions 

The long and successful rule of the Piilas contributed to the economic 
W'clUbeing of the State. Agriculture was, as before, the mainstay 
of the people. Rice grown in Magadha w as of a very fine quality fit 
to be eaten by 'noble grandees/. Wheat w^as another staple food 
product. Sugar-cane was cultivated on a large scale. Dharmaswami 
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found £ugar-canc growing on both sides of a road in north Bihar. 
Indigo was also cultivated, This Tibetan monk carried away loads 
of sugar and dyes from Bihar. 

Of the chief Indus tries flourishing in Bihar, special mention may be 
made of bronze and copper casting. Numerous bronze or' a^tadhatu' 
images have beenfound in tlie Nalanda and Kurkihar sites. Furnaces 
for smelting metals have been found in Nalanda monastery. The large 
demand for images of gods of difTerent faiths must have contributed 
to the prosperity of casters and sculptors. The profuse use of ornaments 
on images of the period indi reedy attest to the prosperity and advance 
of jewellers and other craftsmen. Textile goods of the finest, almost 
diaphanous, texture were made. Cloth-printing must have been a 
profitable art. As articles of daily use were generally of clay, pottery 
fiourished. The oil-pressing industry prospered and members of the 
Teli community made numerous donations and offered votive images 
in south Bihar. Tiladhatamay have been a cent re of the Teli commu¬ 
nity. Even today the Tel is constitute a large section of the popula¬ 
tion in the Bihar subdivisions. Trade and industry were organized 
into guilds as before. For trade facilities, markets were set up, often 
under direct royal patronage. A hat called Dcvapaladeva Hatta was 
set up near about Nalanda, River tralHc was common, an inscription 
of Dharmapala refers to the large number of big boats in the 
Ganga at Patalipuira. Siddhas refer to boats with marts and also to 
fishermen. DharmaswamT crossed the Ganga from north Bihar to 
Magadha in a large passenger boat. Such boats plying between north 
and south Bihar could accommodate as many as 300 passengers, 
paying fares. Brisk intercourse with China, Tibet, and South-East 
Asia must have not only facilitated religious and cultural contacts, 
but aUo contributed to an increase in foreign trade. 

The medium of exchange was die ‘cowrie’ and ‘ bowiic’ for petty 
things. Coins were also in circulation. Inscriptions refer to gold 
as well as to silver and copper coins. Drummas of the Palaj have 
been found in Bihar. The inscripuon of Vigrahapala III, found in 
the village of Bangaon in Saharsa district in north Bihar, refere to 
coins called Puranas. Only one gold coin of Dcvapala has so far been 
found. do not, however, know the rate of exchange of these coins. 

E, The Fine Arts 

The brilliant role played by Bihar in the cultural field, as expressed 
through her sculptural and architectural wealth, continued undi mined 
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right up to the cud of the hvelfth century. Between, the eighth and 

the twelfth centuries, a prolific and vigorous school of stone and 
bronze sculpture flourish^ in Bihar and Bengal, with Bihar as the 
focal point. Si mu lianeouslyjBiharaiso developed a distinctive school 
of manuscript painting a few specimens of which have come down to 
us. Because this school of sculpture^ bronze-casting and painting 
emerged under the patronage of the Pala kings and because its main 
centre of production was Nalanda in Magadha, situated In Eastern 
India^ this school h variously termed as Pala^ Magadhan or Eastern 
Medieval, the last name being popular as well as most appropriate. 
Much light has been throvvTi on tins school by the Tibetan tradition 
as recorded by Taranatha, who names two artists, fadier and son, 
Dili man and Bitpalo, as being the founders of schools of cast-nietal 
images, sculpture and painting in Eastern India in the ninth century 
during the reigns of Dharmapala and Devap^a. These arts were 
largely (but not cxcliuivcly) devoted to Buddhist subjects because of 
two factors; fust, they were developed under the patronage of the 
Pal a kings who were themseives zealous Buddhists and^ second, thdr 
main centres of production were the Buddhist establishments in 
Blhan 

The Eastern school of sculp lure, a di rect descendantof the Eastern 
idiom of the Gupta plastic art, continued and perpetuated the eastern 
features of classical tradition, though on a lower level. The stone 
sculpture, mostly of black basalt, of this school is characterized by 
stylist elegance, technical precision, and a harsh outiinc akiu to 
metal work. Though less refined and without the same spiritual 
experience of Gupta sculpture, the work of this school display's 
conspicuous dignity and sensuous serenity, reminiscent of the Gupta 
proto-tv pes of Eastern India. The eighth-century sculpture of this 
school is distinguished by its linear tendency combined with a firm 
outline and tight modelling. The nitiih-centuiy works show charming 
naturalism and simplicity, within the limits of the restraint imposed 
by the canons of iconography and mark the culmination and fulfil^ 
men! of this school of art^ The tenth-century sculpture is characterized 
by its sobriety and dignity which are securely based on a strict adhe¬ 
rence to the canonical prescription^ In the eleventh century, decline 
sets in and despite all the elegance and self-assurance, there is a 
dege neration of modelling and a drying up of inner experience^ The 
tendency of the eleventh century to emphasize detail at the expense 
of plastic conception is further accentuated in the twelfth century 
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when accessories become over-elaboraled and the minutest detail 
is defined wiUi a total disregard of the plastic feeling. The figures of 
the twclfth^cntury sculptures lose their significance and become 
passi%’c wearcts of profuse jewellery, carved with meticulous care, 
composition being drowned in a sea of ornaments. 

As this school of art was mainly nurlured in the Buddhist mona¬ 
steries of Bihar, headed by the University of Nfilanda, its themes 
were largely Buddhist and represcnied, besides the Buddha, a variety 
of gods and goddesses, conceived by the Buddhism of that period, 
rhe iconographic forms of these gods and goddesses were standard¬ 
ized by means of sadhan^ * or canonical Ibrmul ae, describing their 
distinctive appearance, postures of body and hand, and their emblems 
down to the minutest details. After the seventh century, Mahayana 
Buddhism gradually drifted towards Tatitra and Vajrayana with 
their elaborate rituals and esoteric practices, including the use of 
mudras, magical spells and mystic diagrams. The most prominent 
Salva influence which crept into Buddhism under the impact of 
Tahtrikism was the worship of Sakti or female energy, followed by 
the introduction of many Saiva or other Brahmanical deities or their 
Iconographic features. As a result, the Buddhist pantheon was tre¬ 
mendously enlarged to include a host of male and female divinities, 
most of ilie gods having also their female counterparts. At the head 
of the pantheon stood the Adi-Buddha from whom was .supposed to 
issue five Dhyani Buddhas, viz,, Vairochana, Akshobhya, Ralna- 
sambhava, Amitabha and Atnoghasiddhi, who are represented as 
seated in Vajrasana, each with a distinctive mudra. Each Dhyani 
Buddha was associated with the Dhyani Bodhisativa and a goddess 
called Tara. The Bodliisativas corresponding to die Dhyani Buddhas 
arc Samaritabhadra, Vajrapani, Ratnapani, Avalokite^vara and 
Viivapani, who arc shown in various forms with distinctive at tributes 
Bodhisatlva Avalokiteivara, the god parmtlUnce of compassion and 
mercy, is the most frequently represented in this school and appearsin a 
variety of forms, some of which have a striking affirnty with well 
known aspects of Siva and Vishnu. The number of Dhyani Bodhi- 
sattv^ was subsequently increased from five to eight and included 
Manjufri, the god of transcendent wisdom, another favourite deity 
witli the sword and the book as his special mark. Of theseveral formJ 
of Manjuiri, Arapacham was the most popular in India and also in 
Indonesia. 

According to the Mahayana pantheon, the Manushi Buddhas are 
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the active agents on earth of the Dhyani Bodhi$attvas dwelling in 
heaven. There are in all eight Manushi Buddhas of whom Gautama 
Buddha is the seventh and Mai trey a^ the future Buddha^ the last. 
We have a few panels from Bihar which show all the eight Manushi 
Buddhas^ while there are also individual images of Maltre^^^x and 
Gautama Buddha. Maitreya is depicted wearing the princely dress 
and ornaments of a Bodhisaiivaj with a nectar-pot, or nagakeiara 
flowers or a stupa as his special emblem, Bihar has also yielded 
numerous images of the Buddha^ in various attitudes and mudras 
(hand-poses)j suggesting the miracles and principal events in the 
Master’s life. The great miracles w'erehis birth, his enlightenment^ 
his first sermon and the great departure; while the lesser ones tvere 
his descent from heaven at Sankosya^ the taming of the mad elephant 
at Rajgriha^ tlie miracle at Sravosti, and the gift of honey of the 
monkeys at Vaiialu A typical product of the Eastern Medieval 
school is the stcle^ showing in the centre the Buddha in the * bhumi- 
sparSa-mudra' representing the enlighten men ij. svith the remaining 
seven miracles grouped round on the 'parabhavali*. In some 
cases the central scene portrays the Buddha in Mharmachakra- 
mudra% depicting the first sermon at Samath. Independent images 
representing the enlightenment and the first sermon were quite 
popular and occasionally other miracles were also portrayed 
independently^ The crowned Buddha distinguishes the Eastemschooi 
as distinctive. 

The Buddhist pantheon also comprised numerous gods and god- 
dessesj of both benign and terrible appearance, who emanated from 
one or more of the five Dhyani Buddhas. The goddesses, who out¬ 
numbered the gods, had at their head Tata^ who w as highly esteemed 
in Eastern India and worshipped in various forms such as Khadiravani 
Tara, Mahachina Tara, and Vajra Tara. Other goddesses popularly 
represented in this school, included Prajnaparamitaj the goddess 
of w^isdom; Vasudhara^ the goddess of abundance; Nairatma, 
resembling the Brahmaiiical Kali; Ekajata; Bhrikutl; Parnasavari; 
and Marlchi. Of these Parnasivarij w^earing a skirt of leaves and 
carrying a bow^ and arrow, appears to have been derived from a non- 
Aryan cult; while Marichi, usually depicted as three-faced (with one 
face of a sow), eight-armed, and driving a chariot drawm by seven 
pigs or horses, has obvious solar associations. 

The Buddhist sculpture of the Eastern school is characterized 
by a prominent and elaborately caned back-slab and a lotus-scat. 
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frequently supported by lions. The Buddhist furmulaj which is a cuU- 
objcct with a fixed canonical form and esoteric symbolismj is usually 
engraved on some portion of the image. Two iconographic devc-* 
lopments of this school arc of great significance in the hustory of art 
and religion: (t) many of the Buddhist gods arc depicted embracing 
their Saktis^ which under marked Tiin.trik influence culminated in 
the ‘Yab-yura’ images. These images^ it may be noted, became very 
popular in the later art of Nepal and Tibet; (I'i) while some of the 
Buddhist gods such as Jambhala, Yamari, Hayagriva and licmka, 
and goddesses such as Vasudhara and Sarasvati, are but modified 
versions orBrahmanical deities, a few Buddhist divinities like Trai- 
lokyavijaya trampling on the prostrate Siva and Parvati, and 
Aparajita trampling on Ganeia, display an aggressive and militant 
form of Buddhism, symbolic of the degenerate phase. 

The Eastern school also produced a Brahmanical sculpture which 
shared its developed iconography and other characteristics. Of the 
various forms of Saiva icons fa&liioncd by this school, U ma-MaheS vara, 
inspired by Tantrikism, was even more popular than Gancia. Vaish- 
nava images were also produced in fair quantity during die eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. 

Among the thousands of works of sculpture of this school, which 
are scattered all over Bihar, the largest number has been found at the 
monastic sites of Magadha, such as,Nalanda, Biharsliarif, Ghosrawan, 
Tetrawan and Rajgir in the Patna district; anti Bodli Gaya, 
Kur^har, Tclhara, Gunderi, Bishanpur and Dharawatin the Gaya 
district. The finest sculptures of this school include a female bust, 
a two-armed seated Nagaraja (identified by some as Nagarjuna)^ 
a four-armed Nagi seated in Malitasana’ and two standing Avaloki- 
teivara images from Nllanda; and the Buddha seated in ‘bhumi- 
sparia-mudra’ and images of Maiticya and Avalokitcsvara seated 
in ‘ardha paryanka’, distinguished by lyrical feeling, from Bishanpur 
in the Gaya district. ^ 

The Eastern school also produced, simultaneously with stone 
sculpture, a remarkable scries of bromsc figures, of which the principal 
centres were Nalandi and Kurkibar. As bronze is handier and a 
more pliable medium than stone and suscepUbIc to more minute 
execution and precise definition, it allowed fuller play to the genius 
of the Eastern artists who loved to dwell on detail. While on the 
whole sharing the traits of the Eastern school of sculpture the 
bronzes of the period m Bihar are characterized by a higher technical 
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accompHshmeat and a mote compact modcllingj combined with a 
remarkable dignity and warmth of cxprcssioix* Both technically and 
aesthetically, thereforej the bronze figures arc on a higher creative 
level than their stone counterparts. 

The majority of the bronzes found at Nalatida and Kurkihlr 
date between the ninth and eleventh centuries, which constituted the 
peak of their production. The art of ntetal-casting attained a high 
degree of proficiency at the Buddhist centre of Kurklhar (ancient 
Kukkutapadagiri), as well as at the University of Nalanda, where it 
appears to have formed a part of the curriculum. The bronze figures 
W'crc usually cast by the ptrdut^ process and are subsequenlly 
carefully finishedj sometimes in giU» Ver)r' often the eyes and the * lilaka 
on the forehead were inlaid silver picc<^^ The figures rest on lotus- 
pedestals and while a few of them have no support at the back, the 
majoriiy arc provided with a back-rest^ a thronej a square frame, or a 
circular or oval halo which occasionally can be detached. The dironcs 
are elaborately decorated liviih gajaiardula (elephant and lion) and 
other motifs and are supported by tw'O Uons^ representing simh^ana 
(throne). 

The themes of the bronzes are largely Buddhist, although a few of the 
Brahmanical imagesofTanirlk influence like that of Ganga, Balarama 
(also from Kurklhar), Vishnu and Surya have also been recovered from 
Nalanda. The bronzes at Nalanda and Kurkihar mostly portray the 
Buddha \ the Bodliisattvas including Avalokltelvaraj Manjuiiij Malire- 
ya and Vajrapanij and other Buddhist gods and goddesses, such as 
Jambhala, Hay^rivaj Tara, Prajiiaparamltaj Vasudhara, Haritiand 
Famasavari. The Buddha is represented standing with the right 
hand held in the *varada* and 'abhaya^ mudra and as seated in the 
^bhumispar^a^ and Mharma chakra* mudra, the last two suggest¬ 
ing the enlightenment and the first sermon. Crowned images of the 
Buddha have also been found in Kurkihar. Among the Buddha 
figures, a standing one fromNalandawith the right hand held in the 
abhayamudra, is one of the finest pieces of bronze sculpture in ttie 
Eastern school because of its simple dignity, convincing modelling 
and inner poisep Among the Bodhlsattvas, Avalokitcivara is frequently 
represented in a varlely of forms. A two-armed AvalokiteSvara, 
from Nalanda sealed on an elaborate throncj and a standing four- 
armed inscribed image of the same god from Kurkihar arc creditable 
w^orks, the former for its superb finish and charming smile and 
the latter for its sensuous modelling and contemplative serenity, A 
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seated figure of the pensive Avalokitesvara, which aUo tomes from 
Nalanda, is another gem of unusual charm. Among the bronze 
figures of other Bodhisattvas, a Nalanda image of Maitreyascated in 
lalitasana is notable for combining elegante and spiritual calm. But 
tlic palm is given to a couple of Tara images (out of the numerous 
bronze figures of this popular goddess) from Kurkihar (PI. XV. Fig. 
36), which arc rare marvels of sensitive casting and masterpieces of 
Bastern Nledicv'al art. They are distinguished by their graceful poise, 
delicate modelling, sensuous warmth and subtle emotional appeal 
which are reminiscent of the stucco Nagi frorn Rajgir and the bronze 
Buddha from Sultanganj, both immortal products of the Eastern 
school of Gupta art. The round cast of their faces showing clear 
eastern features and the extremely sensitive handling of the flesh on 
their bellies deserv-e special notice. 

Bihar also developed a vigorous and distinctive school of manus¬ 
cript painting between the ninth and the twelfth centuries. M other 
paintings illustrate palm-leaf manuscripts of Mahay ana texts like 
i\ic AshtasahasrikaFTajSdpSramitd and the PdiJfAaraJtjAa, written in die 
Buddhist monasteries of Nalanda and Vikramiila, these paintings 
depict with a marked Tintrik influence, besides the life, scenes and 
previous births of the Buddha, various Buddhist gods and goddesses 
of the developed Mahayana pantheon. These paintings arc executed in 
red, blue, white and black primary colours and green; violet, light 
pink and grey secondary or m ixed colours,onafinevarlctyorpalmlcaf, 
usually in size, as well as on the lacquered w ooden covers 

of manuscripts. This school of paintiug is characterized by delicate 
and nervous lines, sensuous elegance, linear and decorative accent 
and a high technical skill. In fact this school perpetuates the tradi¬ 
tion of the Classical school of the Ajanta paintings with the sensuous 
bias of the art of Eastern India, The noses of the 6gures are sharp 
and the eyes doubly curved, showing nervous tension. Although less 
than a hundred miniatures of this school have survived and their 
themes arc invariably hieratic and dry, these paintings ncverihclcss 
display conspicuous delicacy and charm. Following the destruction of 
the Nalanda and Vikramiila Universities in c. a.d. 1200, the scholars 
of these Universities went with their illustrated sacred texts to the 
contiguous hill-tract of Nepal which, already a centre of this school 
of painting, now showed renewed vigour and activity, with a slight 
change of facial features to the Mongolian type. * 

History, literature and contemporary inscriptions bear testimony 
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to the existence of hundreds of monastcries> stupas and temples in 
Bihar during this period* The mo^t prominent influences of archi¬ 
tecture in the Bihar of tho^e dap arc to be found at Nalandij 
Bodh Gaya^ Vikramiila and Odantpuri- The Odantpijri-% Lhara 
(r. 750-770 a.d.) was so magnificent that it sen ed as a model for the 
first monastery built in Tibet. The remains at Bodh Gaya and Nalan- 
da provide a magnificent vista of the monasteries^ stupas and temples 
which adorned the two sites* Indeed the best place for the study of 
the Buddhist architecture of those days is Nalanda, The UniveRity 
had a well-planned layout^ with a symmetrical row of monasteries on 
the eastj facing a row of temples on the west, with wide space in bet¬ 
ween, The temples were solid rectangular tvvo-tiered structure, the 
sanctum being centrally bullion the upper tier^ which was approach¬ 
ed by a grand flight of steps. The facades of both ilie tiers were lime- 
plastered and embellished with elegant pilastersand projecting niches 
containing Images, There was a passage for strolling around on each 
tierj the ground tier being surrounded by numerous votive stupas. 
The highest temple. Stupa Site III, was more than a hundred feet 
high and consisted of seven successive accutnulaiions^ of which the two 
uppermost belonged to the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Of the 
remaining shrines and temples^ the three larger ones had practically 
the same plan and dimensions. These measured roughly 165 feet 
square and had prominent projections at each comer. One of these^ 
Chaiiya Site I2j was of the Panchayatana type^ with a subsidiary 
shrine at each of the four comers* The monasteries^ which were 
collcgc-cum-dormitones were imposing rectangular buildings^ dis¬ 
tinguished by their striking simplicity and uniformity of plan and 
design and an impressive sv-mmetryof alignment (PU XV. Fig. 33). 
Their plan consisted of a spacious open court yard j enclosed by a 
covered verandah^ which led into the living rooms of the monks 
which were on all sides- Each monastery was entered from the west 
and had a chapel in the middle of the eastern row' of roomsj facing 
the entrance. There was a pulpit in front of the chapeb from which 
discourses and lectures appear to have been delivered. Each monas- 
tery' had more than one storey and this is indicated by the presence 
of Staircases^ originally lighted by large ventilators. The stupas of 
Na^landaj like those of Bodh Gaya and other sites* had more terraces 
than one, which supported a long drum, decorated with niches and 
other ornaments and crow^ned by many umbrellas^ as is indicated 
by the better-preserved votive stupas and sculptured models. The 
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nkhcs contained images of Dhyani Buddha; and Ufc-;cencs of the 
Buddha. 

The Brahmainical temples of the periodj which once existed in 
Bihar in abundance, arc now mostly In mins and only a handful 
have suHi'ived in a reasonable state of preservation, Colgong in the 
Bhagalpur district has an interesting rock-cut temple, dating from 
r. ninth century^ tvhich shows the gabled vaulted roof characteristic 
of the South Indian architecture. Quite a few temples, built in the 
typical Orissan style of temple-architecturc, txist in the border 
districts of Singhbhum, Manbhum and Ranchi. The best preserved of 
these is the stone temple of Mahadeva (PI. XV. Fig, 37) standing on 
a rock at Khekparta in the Ranchi district. The brick-built medieval 
Siva temple at Konch in the Gaya district, is architecturally important 
on account of its curvilinear sikhara (pinnacle) and corbelled lancct- 
tvindow. 

We have already seen how Bihar played a leading role in the deve¬ 
lopment of the Eastern school of stone and bronze sculpture and paint¬ 
ing. The Buddhist art and iconography of India were largely shaped 
and moulded by the school which also exerted a profound influence on 
the art and iconography of Nepal, Tibet, Burma,Siam and Indonesia, 
The Buddhist monasteries of Bihar, headed by the University of 
Nalanda, produced paintings and bronze figures in hundreds and 
stone sculptures in thousands, which were extensively distributed 
beyond the frontiers of Bihar. Bronzes of Nalanda, probably carried 
as handy mementoes by Buddhist pilgrims, have been found as lar 
away as Kashmir, Chittagong and Sirpur in Madhya Pradesh. 
There is evidence of profound stylistic and iconographic influences 
emanating from Nalanda to the countries of the Buddhist east. 'i*hus 
tlicHindu-Javancsc bronzes of Javahave strong stylistic affinities witli 
the Nalanda bronzes, Tibet and Nepal received from Nalanda and 
Vikramsila, not only the Mahay ana religion and philosophy but also 
Indian art which deeply affected their own arts of painting and metal 
sculpture. The earliest Tibetan silk paintings of e. the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, tlic Nepalese manuscript paintings, dating fromr. the tenth to 
thirteenth centuries, and the medieval metal sculptures of Nepal were 
largely inspired by the paintings and bronzes of Nalanda. Stylistic 
inJlucnecs from Nalanda also travelled via Burma to North Slam 
and moulded the Buddhist art of that region. Moreover, the ornate 
variety of stupas, decorated with niches and multiple terraces and 
umbrellas, prcvailiitg in Bihar from c, the eighth to twelfth centuries 
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was accepted as the standard type by the rest of India as well as 
by most ol the countries of Soutli'East Asia, Bihar thus made 
an abiding and far-reaching contribution to the development of 
art and architecture^ not only of India but of the entire Buddhbt 
East. 
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ANCIENT BIHAR’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
INDIAN CULTURE 

I N the next chapter we shall bt entering the medieval period of 
Bihar's story. It may not be out of place to mention here in 
brief the contribution of ancient Bihar to India. We approach 
the subject however, with great humility. India is so vast, varied 
and comprehensive in her achievements, that the role of the people 
of any one State is but like that of a small stream joining the mighty 
Ganga. Still this surv'Cy will serve a useful purpose. 

If we review the broad outline of the history and culture of ancient 
Bihar as sketched in the preceding pages, we may be able to form 
some general idea of the part played by her people in the develop¬ 
ment of Indian thought and culture in their different aspects, 
political, intellectual, religious and artistic. Although these are not 
altogether disconnected with one another, it will be more convenient 
to deal with them separately. In order to get a comprehensive picture 
of the whole. 


I. Politics 

The most outstanding fact in the history of Bihar is the growth of an 
all-India empire embracing nearly the whole of India, Nepal and 
Afghanistan, up to the natural frontiers of this vast peninsula. The 
frontiers obviously are the Hindu Kush and Kirthar Range on 
the north-west, the Himalayas in the north, its south-eastern arms and 
offshoots on the north-east, and the sea on all the other three sides. 
*I*hc concept of the fundamental unity of India may be traced to a 
very early period of Indian history. It was emphasized and concretely 
expressed by a common designation, Bharata-Varsha, applied to the 
whole country in the Bpiesand the Purai^as. foreigners too, from the 
Greeks down to the British, have always looked upon India as one 
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country. The kgcndar)' derivation of this name from King Bharata 
who lived in the prehistoric age vouches for the antiquity of the ideal. 
The stronghold it had on the mind of the people is proved even by 
stray passages in the Pura^as, which deliberately stress the idea. 
Thus w'C read in the Yishm Purina (11.3.1 ) ; — ‘The country that lies 
to the north of the ocean and south of the snowy mountains (Himadri) 
is called Bharata; there dwell the descendants of Bharata.' This 
sense of political unity finds frequent expression in the w-citings not 
only of political phi losop hers j but even of poets and theologians svho 
speak of the * thousand yojanas (measure of distance) of land that 
stretch from the Himalayas to the sea as the proper domain of a 
single universal emperor.* But although the ideal of the political 
unity of I ndia was emphasized, it often remained an unrealized dream. 
The Epics and the Putanas, inspired by this ideal, use the epithets 
‘Chakravartin’ (universal ruler) and Samrai (emperor) to denote 
the paramount sovereign who realized this ideal. They give a long 
list of kings who, according to old traditions, established asoendancy 
over a large stretch of territory. But apart from the fact that there 
are no means to check their statements, even the bluest empire 
described by them falls far short of the ideal. 

It was re^rved for Magadha, a small State in south Bihar, to realize 
this dream and achieve this noble ideal of ancient times. It has been 
described already how, beginning as one of tlic numerous small States 
under Bimbisara in the sixth century b.c., it slowly but steadily extend¬ 
ed its boundaries under his successors til i the great Mahapadm a i^'fatid a 
united the whole of Northern India up to the border of the Punjab. 
The process was completed by the Mauryas under whom one single 
w'rit (ran from Pataliputra over the area comprising) the Himalayas 
in the north, the Hindu Kush mountains on the north-west, the 
Kathiawar peninsula and Arabian Sea on tlic west, the plateau 
of Mysore in the south and the Bay of Bengal and the Jtiver 
Brahmaputra in the east. Records, were written and writs issued in 
one language over this vast area, and the same script was used, 
except in the remote north-west comer. 

The Maurya Empire is iltc first all-India empire that brought 
vividly to the forefront the basic and total unity of India. This poUd- 
cal unity facilitated cultural unity by introducing the same pattern 
of language, literature, script, religion and art; so much so, that it 
survived the downfall of the Maurya Empire and ushered in a 
pattern of Indian culture which, in spite of divenity, never lost its 
24 
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fundamental and (sscntial unity, notwithstanding every kind of 
political vicissitude, during the past two thousand years and more. 

Although this almost complete political unity of India, established 
by the Maur>'as, did not survive long in its entirety the deathofAsoka, 
the ideal was never lost sight of in subsequent times. Of the various 
attempts to restore it, the most successful was tliat of the Guptas, who 
had their seat of government in the old imperial city of Pataliputra 
in Bihar. After an interval of about five hundred years, they succeed¬ 
ed once more in bringing about the unity of Xorthem India, if not of 
India as a whole. This imperial tradition was not lost sight of, and 
five hundred years later, the Pala emperors of Bengal and Bihar, 
with their capital in the same city of Pataliputra, made another bold 
attempt to restore unity and succeeded, though only for a brief period. 

It svill thus appear that throughout ancient times, Bihar played the 
historical role of acliicv'ing the political unity of India and setting it 
up as an ideal for all great rulers. The city of Pataliputra, from which 
radiated all these efforts throughout the centuries, is still Ihc capital 
of Bihar, and may be regarded as the eternal city of India, and a 
symbol of the great traditions of her political unity'. 

The Maurya Empire which achieved die political unity of India 
also evolved, for the first time, an admlnistradve organization suited 
to an all-India empire. It is immaterial for our present purpose to 
consider whether it was an original conception of the Maury as or 
borrowed, at least partly, from the neighbouring Achaemeniau 
Empire. The fact remains that an elaborate political machinery, 
which alone could sustain the political unity of India, was evolved for 
the first time in connexion with the Maurya Empire. This will be 
evident to anyone who compares the elaborate administrative 
system of the Mauryas with the simple framework of government 
described in pre-Maury an literature. 

This brings us to the question of Kau^ilya’s ArtkalSitra. The 
many-sided administrative machinery, described in this work with 
a truly surprising fullness of detail, has been the model for all subse¬ 
quent rulers. Theoredcally, the book superseded all previous writings 
on the subject to such an extent diat it practically extinguished them 
all, and was regarded as the standard work by subsequent writers 
As a practical handbook, it held the field throughout India during 
the Hindu period, and rulers as well as statesmen looked to it for 
guidance and inspiration. It set a standard which was not surpassed 
nor even equalled anywhere in India in ancient times. It may be a 
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nw^rc accident that, though composed in Bihar, the text of this long- 
lost work was recovered from the southernmost corner of India! 
This fact serves to emphasize the all-India character and importance 
of this great treatise, which was acknowledged, as authority from one 
end of die country to the other. 

In upholding Kautilya’s Jr^Aoiarlmasagreat contribution of Bihar 
to the rest of India, two preliminary points may be cleared. In the 
first place, according to tradition, Kau^ilya was not a native of 
Bihar, but a resident of Taxila (Takshaiila-nagara-vasi), now in West 
Pakistan. This raises an important issue which has to be discussed 
before a proper estimate of the contribution made by one part of 
India to the cultural development of the country as a whole can be 
made. Difficult as this task is, it becomes ewn more so when the 
contribution 1$ made primarily by an individual. For in such cases, 
it is not alw'ays easy to determine whether credit should go to the 
country of his birth or the sccneofhis activities. This difficulty may be 
best illustrated by one outs landing example with which w’C shall have 
to deal in this very section. The great Buddha was bom in a locality 
included in those days in the petty State of the Sakyas and today in 
Nepal, Yet few persons would be disposed to regard Buddhism, one of 
the great world religions, as a contribution of the Sikyas or of Nepal, 
for the whole process of the evolution of Buddhism is associated 
not w'ith the native place of the founder of the religion, but wdth 
localities far away from it, Areas now' included in Bihar and U.P. 
have far greater claim to the credit for the contribution of Buddhism 
than cither the Sakya principality or modern Nepal. 

The ease of Kautilya is, to some extent, rimilar to that of the 
Buddha for, so far as available evidence shows, he like the Buddha 
spent the aedve part of his life in Bihar, in the courts of the Nandas 
and the Mauryas, and not in his remote birthplace in the Punjab. 
Besides, as the Prime Minister of Chandragupta Maury'a and a 
prime mover in the great revolution that replaced the Nandas by 
the Mauryas on the throne of Magadha, his political theories and 
principles of administration may be assumed to have been dcc'elopcd 
in the political environments of Bihar. On the other hand, there is 
nothing to indicate that the land of his birth was in any w'ay associated 
with those remarkable activities which alone could make him the 
great political thinker and practical statesman who could write a 
monumental and comprehensive treatise of such magnitude and 
authority as the Arlhai^tra, 
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The second point centres round the authorship of the Arthaiastra, 
but it need not detain us long in the present context. For, although 
many scholars have expressed a genuine doubt about Kau^ilya being 
the author of the text of the ATlhal&stta as we have it now, there is a 
general consensus of opinionj even among them, that this text must 
be looiccd upon as a product of the political school Ibunded by 
Kau|ilya. In either ease, credit for the contribution of the rich treasure 
of political ideas and principles of administration contained in the 
Arthaidstta, must go solely or primarily to Bihar, the scene of 
Kaurilya's principal activities. 

Greek and other classical writers were impressed by the efficiency 
of the civil and military administration of the Maurya Empire, and 
the descriptions they have left behind show that the administrative 
oi^anization which the Maury as set up, fixed more or less the general 
framework on which future Indian administratoisbuilt. Itw'Oiild not 
be t^much to suppose that there was something unique in that organ¬ 
ization which accounted for the continued success of the kingdom of 
M^adha in her fight with her rivals. The highly efficient bureau¬ 
cracy and administrative machine, a full picture of which we get 
in Kautilya's ATtkuidstTS and a partial account in the classical 
writings, may thus be regarded as another valuable contribution to 
Indian culture. 

As regards military organlzadon in Bihar in those early days, we 
learn from foreign accounts, as well as from local sources that the 
Nandas at the time of Alexander s invasion had an army comprising 
200,000 Infantry, 2,000 chariots, 20,000 cavalry, and about four 
thousand elephants. It is stated that Chandragupta Maurya main¬ 
tained an armyof600,000inrantry,30,000 cavalry and 9,000ciephants, 
Kautifya speaks of four separate army departments, the infantry', 
the cavalry, the chariotry and the elephants, as well as the transport 
commis^riat. All this shows that the army was systematically organiz¬ 
ed and its mobility and efTectiveness was ensured. This system and 
orgamzation continued during the reign of Asoka and was later 
followed substantially by the Guptas and others who followed. 

Regarding inventions and new methods in military art, we may 
quote here an earlier instance. We have an indirect but invaluable 
testimony in literature about the contribution of Bihar. We learn 
from Jaina texts that Ajataiatm used in his wars two weapons quite 
unknown till then ‘ Mahaiila-Karitaka’ and ‘Rathamusala’ It 
appear from available detaiU that the first was a kind of catapult 
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by means of which vcf>' heavy blocks ofstone could be hurled at a 
target from a long distancCi The second was a special type of chaiiot^ 
with long rods attached to it, which could be wheeled about at will, 
by some kind of internal mechanisnii The destructive effect of such 
chariots upon the enemy line in those days of hand-to-hand combat 
can be easily Imagined. Hocmie, in explaining the description of 
this wcajjon in the Jaina text, lias obscired: — ‘ It seems to have been 
provided with some kind of self-acting machinery to propel it, as it 
is descrilHd to have moved without horses and driver; though possi¬ 
bly, as in similar contrivances in the Middle Ages, it ;v'as propelled 
by a person concealed inside,who turned the wheels,’ It is perhaps 
legitimateto suppose that the invention of such novel military weapons 
lay at the root of Ajatajatru’s success in itis military campaigns. 
Though details arc lacking, wemay attribute to this same cause the 
phenomcual military success of Chandragupta Maurya against the 
Greeks who had proved invincible at the time of Alexander and had 
carried their victorious arms from one end of the Punjab to the other. 
All these lead to the assumption that Magadha must have introduced 
considerable and remarkable innovations in various branches of mili¬ 
tary operations and left them as a legacy to the rest of India, 

HTiile Magadha in soutli Bihar was the centre of monarchical 
government, north Bihar (Tirhut of those day's) furnishes us with the 
earliest examples in India of oligarchical republics, like those of 
Greece. The Vrijjis were a confederacy of eight republics with their 
capital at Vaiiaii as early' as the 6 th century B.c. The Lichchhavis 
seem to have been the most powerful of them. What is more im¬ 
portant however is, that these republics evolved an elaborate system 
for conducting business in their democratic assemblies (sangharamasj. 
The significance of the system is enhanced on account of its having 
served as a model for the monastic order of the Buddha. He was 
an admirer of the Lichchhavl republic. Due notice of meetings, 
protocol officers, election of the speaker, calling the assembly to order, 
voting by secret ballot by means of coloured sticks (ialaka), abiding 
by the decision of the majority, and other such features, were essen¬ 
tial parts of the system followed by the republics. Though republican 
traditions of government, except at the village level, seem to have 
vanished w'ith the establishment of powerful monarchies and empires 
in India, we owe to Bihar the distinct and valuable memories of 
Indian republics which conducted themselves successfully for some 
centuries. 
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II. Intellectual 

It is a remarkable fact that though Bihar was one of the last regions 
reached by the %vavcs of Vedic culturcj it soon rose to a position of 
intellectual pre'enUncncc in Vedic studies. During the phase of 
Vedic culture represented by the UpanishadSj the court orjanaka^ 
king of Videha, became one of its leading centres. King Janaka and 
the sagCj^ \ ajnavalkya of Mithila, shed lustre on that agCj and so great 
was their renown alt over North India that even the Rishis (seers) 
of die K-uru-Panchaia country, the centre of Aryan culture, were 
attracted lo the court of J anaka in large numbers to profit by the 
discussions held about the supreme Brahman (Reality). Thc.firtAfl- 
ddra^aka IjpiDtishBd and to some extent even the Saiapatha Srakfifiatfa 
seem to indicate that at a certain stage in ilie development of Upani- 
shadie philosophy, the whole ofNorth India acknowledged die lead of 
Videha in the intellectual and spiritual field. The Mahdhhdrata also 
refers to the spiritual enlightenment of Jfanaka, his talks widi Fancha- 
iikha, Sulabha and others, and the lessons he taught Suka. The 
Vedic sacrifices performed by the kings of Videha, somedmes extend¬ 
ing over a diousand years according to tradition, loom large in both 
Brahmagical and Buddhist literature. On the whole, it U difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that with the proverbial zeal of a new convert, 
Videha or North Bihar made a disdnet contribution to the evoludon 
of Vedic culture, specially to that phase or aspect of it which is 
associated with the Upanishads. The bold and rclrcsKbg freedom of 
spiritm^ spcculadon which led, at a later period, to the growth of 
Buddhism and Jainism, was already a characteristic feature of 
Vidchan culture. It was destined to leaven the intellectual and 
spiritual life of the whole of India. 

While North BUiar was fast developing into a highly flourishing 
centre of Upanishadic culture. South Bihar was also noted for another 
type of literary aedvity which was on a lower level. This is revealed 
by tlie use of the word ‘ Magadha', as a generic term, to denote a 
class of bards whose special occupadon was to prcserv'c in song and 
literaiy' composition the genealogies of kings. As Pargiter has pointed 
out, the Mugadhas were teaUy the inhabitants of Magadha, though 
this term was applied in later times to denote a caste of mixed origin 
presumably because its members followed die same occupation! 
The Magadhas, along with the Sutas, preserved traditions which 
later formed the nucleus of the Puraijas. It follows therefore, that 
SouthBihar made a disdnet contribution lo the growihof the Puranas. 
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With tlie growth of political power, there was an intellectual 
awakening even in South Bihar, and the mantle of Vidcha fell in later 
times upon MagacUia, In the opinion of a distinguished scholar, 
Patalipuira ‘became the centre of the political, religious, intellectual 
and social life of India/ Reference may be made in this connexion 
to a remarkable passage in Kavya mimS^a by RajSekhara, of the 
ninth century, which may be translated as follows: ‘ Wc have heard 
of the examinadon being held of the great authors of ‘sastras* 
(systemadzed knowledge) at Pataliputra. Itwas here that Upavarsha 
and Varsha, Fanini and Fihgaia, as well as Vyadi, Vararuchi, and 
Patahjali—all dicsc were tested (parikshitah) and gained renown/ 

All these persons are well knotvii as intellectual giants and arc 
evidently arranged in chronological order. Traditionally, Varsha Is 
the gum (preceptor) of Paijini, and Upavarahathe first promulgator 
of hfimaihsa doctrine. Panini flourished about tlic fifth ceniur)' b.c. 
if not earlier, and his commentator Patafijali in the first half of the 
second century B.c, Of the three names interposed between those two, 
Pingala is referred to in a Buddhist text as the guru of the sons of 
Bindusara, including AJoka, and this fits in with the chronology of 
tlie times. 

How far this tradition should be regarded as authentic may justly 
be questioned, Wc have definite evidence that Patanjali li^'ed at 
Pataliputra and olficiated as priest at a sacrifice performed by Pushya- 
mitra, the ^ut]iga king. The Katkasaritsagara has preserved the tradi¬ 
tion that Panini lived in the court of the Nandas. M, M, H. P. Saslri 
accepts the ninth century tradition as authentic history' and, refcrr* 
ing to quinqucnrual assemblies held at Pataliputra under the Maurya 
kings for the award of merit, he observes that the Mauryas were not 
the first to institute such a^mblies but merely continued the practice 
which had been in vogue for many centuries. He comes to the definite 
conclusion that Pamlipuira, since its very foundation in 500 B.c., 
had been the intellectual centre of India. Aldiough one may not 
agree fully with thisr.'icw, the traditional account of the prc*cminencc 
of Patalipuira as an intellectual centre caimot be dismissed lightly, 
particularly if we remember that the undoubted political greatness 
ofMagadha makes it highly probable that Pataliputra should develop 
also as an intellectual centre. There is force in Sastri’s suggestion that 
the Persian conquest of tlie Punjab probably resulted in the transfer 
of the seat of learning fromTaxlla to Pataliputra. It is interesting to 
note in tliis connexion that Kauplya who hailed from Taxi la in the 
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Punjab certainly lived at Pataliputra^ and Paninij who was bom at 
SaLatuta near modem Attock in the Punjab^ aiso probably resided 
there. 

Pa|aUputra is reputed to have been the scene of activity of many 
other eminent scholars. Mention has already been made ofKautilya. 
Another great scholar, who is definitely associated with Pataliputra, 
is Dattaka^ the author of a celebrated work on Kama-£astra. There 
were also many Jaina and Buddhist authors of eminence. 

Bihar was undoubtedly the nucleus of the Gupta povver, but if the 
stoiy' of the ^navaratna* or nine jewels of Vikramoiditya has any 
historical value, the intellectual centre of this Age of f I lumi nation was 
UjjayinI and not Pataliputra. Some of the greatest names of this age, 
like Kalidasa and Varahamihira, are definitely asociated with Ujja- 
yinfj and it is difficult to give precedence to Fatalipuira over Ujjjaymi 
as an intellectual or cultural centre during the Gupta period. Never* 
theless Pa|alipuLra may claim at Least one of tire greatest luminaries, 
Aryabhatta w^hose discoveries have given India an honoured place in 
the map of science of the ancient worlds Indeed Pataliputra maintitin* 
cd its old tradition and according to Damodatagupta, w ho flourished 
in the eighth centuty' a.d., it was a home of learned Brahmaoas. 
So, on the whole, Pataliputra may lay some claim to having made 
definite contributions to the intellectual activity of the Gupta Age. 

During the Post-Gupta Age, Bihar once more took the lead in 
the intellectual de%'eIopment of India through original contributions 
in Nyaya and Mimariuia. It was the home of Nyaya in the earlier 
period because of the famous ^yaJa Siim of Gautama and later it 
gave birth to Kavya Nyaya as well as to Mfmarhsakas of the calibre 
of Kumarila and Mafidana Miira. The two great universiUes 
at Nalanda and Vikrattriila were the sources of inspiration and 
centres for the spread of Buddhism not only in India but in many 
other countries. " ^ 


III. Religion 

Bihar may well claim to be the birUipIacc and the flourishing centre 
for centuries of both Jainism and Buddhism. The cUy of Vailali was 
an important rallying point for the followers of Paiivanath Vardha 
mana Mahavira was bom and brought up in a suburb ofthis cin' 
and his missionary work was chiefly carried on in Bihar The scholar 
Um^vati wrote his great work TaUvarthadkigama sStra -At Patalinutra 
Although at a later period, the centre of Jainism shifted to Western 
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I ndia^ Bihar, ihesc^neof it3 binh and infancy> is jus tly etilltkd to the 
credit of contributing to the culture of India by nursing this great 
doctrine in its formative period. 

Bihar, though not the birthplace of Buddha, was very intimately 
associated with the rise and development of Buddhism* It was the 
iraining ground of Gautama Buddha after he became a ’ivandcring 
ascetic, and it was here in Bodh Gaya that he attained supreme 
knowledge* Hts misslonaty' activity' was largely carried on in Bihar. 
Rajgriha and ^'aiSali, were hU favourite places of residence. It was 
in Bihat, again, that the first three great Councils of Buddhists were 
held, at Rajgriha, Vaisali and Pataliputra respectively, which fixed 
the Buddhist canon and gave a definite shape to that religion* The 
idea of sending missionaries abroad! was accepted in the Third 
Council, and it was from Pataliputra that Asoka organized the net¬ 
work of missionaries. This ultimately made Buddhism a world religion, 
followed e^-en today by a large part of the human race* Some of the 
greatest names associated with Buddhism, Sariputta, Maudgaliiyana, 
Tissa Moggaliputta, Upagupta, and Aivaghosha, arc definitely con- 
ncctcd with Bihar* 

Above all, Bihar was the home of Asoka, the greatest name in the 
Buddhist world next only to that of Gautama Buddha, It was he 
who raised Buddhism from the position of a local sect to that of a 
world religion. But it was not merely as a Buddhist that Asoka 
occupies a position of prc-cmincncc- His high ideals of kingship, his 
solemn vow taken after a great victory' never to resort to war, his 
most advanced vieivs about religious toleration and the sanctity of life 
preached and practised by him, the practical measures he adopted for 
providing medical and other amenities to both humans and animals 
specially through the provision of hospitals, his practical code of 
ethics wliich aimed at decency in domestic life, his humane treatment 
of slaves, servants and animals, and his serious attempts to bring about 
real improvement In the character and conduct of his subj“ects—all 
these have either become permanent fcatnres, or have profoundly 
influenced the growth, of Indian culture. The personality of Asoka 
is one of the greatest contributions of Bihar to the annals of Indian 
history and culture. There is hardly any other figure in human 
history who can match hi^ manifold attainments and monumental 
achievements as ^a philosopher king\ 

Though much stre^ is justly placed on Buddhism and Jainism in 
making an estimate of Bihar's contribution to the development of 
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religious and ethical thought in India^ one should not forget the other 
sects like the Ajivikas who also, like the Buddhists and the Jainas, 
heralded a protest against the form and ceremony of the early 
Vcdic religion. We should also remember that Vidcha was one of 
the principal seats of Upanishadic culture which adopted a highly 
refreshing, spiritual and liberal attitude towards the deeper meaning 
of life. It was this that paved the way for the growth of these heterodox 
and protestant schools. One may therefore well regard Bihar as a 
contributor in great measure to that freedom of thought, catholicity 
of spirit, and liberality of view which lay behind all these move¬ 
ments and which have given a distinct character to Indian culture, 

IV. Art 

The wonderful development of art both in the Maurya and Gupta 
periods have been described already. The introduction of stone and 
high polish, combined with mastery of technique, as displayed in the 
monolithic pillars and specially represented by the Lion Capital at 
Samath, form the chief contributions of Mauryan art. The high 
rchncment and intcllectuaUsm of the sculptures and paintings of 
the Gupta age set the classical standard in India which was alike 
the envy and despair of succeeding ages. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that the contribution of Maur^'a and Gupta art to the general deve¬ 
lopment of Indian sculpture and painting has indeed been very great. 
'I'hc question, however, arises how far Bihar can claim credit for this. 
The best specimens extant of Maurya and Gupta sculpture and paint¬ 
ing have for the present, been found more outside the limits of Bihar 
than within. Though the Maurya and Gupta rulers had their seats 
of government in Bihar, it is difficult to ascertain the extent to which 
die different parts of their far-flung empire received their inspiration 
from the centre. Tlie school of sculpture at Samadi or of painting at 
Ajanta may not owe much directly to Bihar. But there can be no 
doubt that indireedy both were under her obligation as it was tlie 
Mauryan and Gupta emperors and their patronage which created 
and promoted conditions for the development of art. The fact that 
the best specimens of sculpture, both of the Maurya and Gupta 
periods, have been found at Bamath would clearly indicate that that 
locality wasa highly developed centre of art. The rumsof the Mauryan 
Darbar Hall with its characteristic polished pillars of Chunar stone at 
Kurahrar four miles from Patna, the similarly polished fragments 
of a couchant bull and a pillar found recently in the very' hean of the 
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city, polished eaves in the Barabar Hills not far from Gaya, all 
point to the fact that art flourished in tliosc days in the very centre of 
Magadha. 11 is diilicult however to make a full assessment of Bihar’s 
coninbution to the development ofart in ancient India, till we have 
further proofs In the matter. 

In one specimen of Mauryan architecture however, the rock-cut 
caves, the earliest specimens (Barabar caves) dating back to the days 
of Asoka arc found in Bihar, and the idea and technical method owe 
much to its people. 

Pala art was of a distinctly local character and Bihar, w'ith Bengal 
to some extent can claim the credit for this post-Gupta ph^c of art 
which not only influenced the art of neighbouring regions, particu¬ 
larly Orissa and Nepal, but also that of distant Java, The magnifi¬ 
cent rains of Nalanda are fine examples ofarchi lecture and planning. 
They sc^^'cd as models to Tibet and China. The grace and reflnement 
of Pala sculpture and painting were a definite contribution by Bihar 
and Bengal to the art of India in its decadent stage. 

The descriptions of Patalipulra by the classical writers and Fa¬ 
ll icn leave no doubt that it was one of the most magnificent cities, 
not only of ancient India, but even of the ancient world. The struc¬ 
ture of this city and its municipal administratian might well be said 
to have set up a new standard of city-life in India. This might be 
equally true of the social side of urban life. For, according to old 
commentators, the idealized picture of a ^nagarika’ (a city dweller) 
such as wc find in Vatsyayana’s Kamosatta, is really the picture of a 
citizen of Pafaliputra. 

The mighty^ and vital stream of Indian life and culture has been 
flowing on and on for the last few milleniums. Ancient Bihar had 
the privilege of giving its humble but early ofTerings to the gliding 
stream that is ever seeking a common and glorious destiny, in 
harmony with humanity. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY (1206-15*6) 

B ihar, made histoiy m ancient times and enjoyed all-India 
importance for many centuries. Despite its antiquity and 
historical interest, however, it has had no comprehensive history 
of its own. Even the MusUmSj who were so fond of chronicling events 
and who established themselves in this land as early as the 12th 
century hav'e left no connected contemporary account. An unusual 
darknc&s veils that chapter of Bihar's history relating specially to the 
Ttirko-Afghan period. One reason for this is that Medieval Bihar 
liad lost its old status and had very little independent history of its 
own. In fact, there were hardly any independent kingdoms in the 
region and seldom any assumption of independence. 

We get neither coins nor inscriptions except in the case of the short¬ 
lived Kuhani dj-nasty founded in Bihar by Darya Khan Nuhani. 
The Sur regime was an all-Indian one in character, although the 
triumph of Sher Shah of Sasaram may be regarded as the triumph 
of Bihar. The history of Bihar in the early medieval period is largely 
a record of the struggle for supremacy between Delhi and Bengal and 
the control of Bihar whose fortune was very often linked wth theirs. 
For about a century beginning from 1394, the kings of Jaunpur held 
sway over most parts of Bihar. Dr Qanungo, in his Mistoty of Bengali 
very significandy remarks, ‘Throughout the Middle Ages the same 
historical relation between Bengal and Bihar continued, Bihar always 
ser\Tng as the stepping-stone to the soverclgntj' of Bengal from the 
time of Muhammad Bakhtiyar to Alivardi Khan and yet being 
regarded as a minor partner in the scheme of government.' 

In the absence of w-ritten history, it is largely epigraphic evidence 
and mural records, in which Bihar at one time was so rich, supple¬ 
mented by coins and mcidcntal references in contemporary imperial 
chronicles and religious literature, that give a fairly correct idea of the 
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beginnings of ^fuslim rule in this province as well as of its changing 
relations with Delhi and with neighbouring provinces, 

Bihar may very W'oU have lelt the zeal of Muslim missionaries and 
the weight of Muslim arms long before the conquest of Muhammad- 
bin-Bakhtiyar KhaljT. The discovcrji'of the Maner (Maniari) copper 
plate granted to a Brahmana of Fergana Maniari and dated a.d, 1124j 
by the Gahadvala king Govindchandra of Kanauj mentioning the 
lc>'yol the obligatory Turushka-da^da or Turk's (ax, the ilscription 
of certain tombs to pre-BakJitlyar personages, the cryptic references 
in Taranaih's Tibetan works of Muslim settlers and others helping 
Bakhtiyar Khalji, all a re very significant and suggestive. Tradition also 
provides strong circumstantial esodence supporting earlier Muslim 
settlements in Bihar. According to one such tradition, a Mu slim saint. 
Mom in Arif, settled in the region of Maner, He came into conflict 
with the Hindu chief of the locality over his missionary work. His 
appeal for help was, howe\'cr, answered by Imam Taj Muhammad, 
also called ‘ Faqih’, a great theologian of Jerusalem, who came with 
a band of volunteers and defeated and killed the chief of Maniari. The 
chronogram 'Din-hMuhammad Shud Qawi’ given by later writers 
commemorating this event has as its date 1180. The still prevailing 
annual festival associated with Ghazi Mian or Ma'sud Salar, general 
of Mahmud Ghaznavi, lends support to his alleged lightning raids 
for into Tastetn India. There is recorded evidence of his coming as 
far as Varanasi. He is said to have been eventually killed by Raja 
Hardev or Sahdev in 1033. 

MtrHAMMA]>*BI.V'BAKJITIVAR KRALJI 

The real conquerorof Bihar was Muhammad-bin-Bakh tlyar Khalji 
a man of ungainly build and of humble lineage but nevertheless 
enterprising, bold, and sagacious. He sought entrance into the courts 
of Shahab-ud-din Ghuri and Qutub-ud-dtn Aibak, but was unsuccess¬ 
ful through lack of influence and backing. For ashort period, he seiW'cd 
under the governor of Badaun, and eventually joined tlie services 
of the governor of Oudh, Malik Husam-ud-din .^gliul-bak, about 
1197. He was granted a jagir comprising the perganas ofBhuili and 
Bhagv%‘at in the caste m parts of the modern Mirzapur district between 
the Ganges and the Karamn^a. ‘Being a man of valour and intre¬ 
pidity he was in the habit of making incursions into the territory of 
Maner and Bihar.’ It is rignificant diat Maner, which is definitely 
mentioned by the earliest contemporary Muslim historian, w'as 
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chosen by Bakhtlyar Khalji as his base of operations in Bihar* These 
sporadic raids provided him with ample bexsty and tesoarceSj and 
a large number of wandering tribesmen flocked to Ids standard. 
^SuUan Qtitub-ud-din also sent him a robe of honour.^ All this paved 
the way for his bold and impetuous attack on the fortified University 
town (Hisar-i-Bihar) of Bihar in 1199. The very suddenness of the 
move carried the day for him. According to Minhajj the author of 
T abaqdt-kJVdsirif there were only 200 horsemen defending Kanoor. 

The author of this work, the only authentic and contemporary 
Persian source^ has given the following account of the attack on 
Bihar: 'There were two brothers of Farganah, men of learning* 
one NrzamuddTn and the other Samsamuddin in the ser^’ice of 
Muhammad Bakhiiyar* and the author of this book met Samsa- 
muddln at Lakhnautl in 641 h. (1243 h,) and this account is from 
him. These two wise brothers were soldiers in that band of holy 
warriors. When they reached the gateway of the fortress and began 
the attack* Muhammad Bakhtlyar by the force of his intrepidity 
threw himself into the postern gateway of the place and the fortress 
was captured and great booty was acquired. A great number of 
the inhabitants of that place were Brahmanas and all these 
had their heads shaven and they were slain. There were a great 
number of books. When these books were seen by Mossalmans* tliey 
summoned a number of people to give information regarding their 
contents' but all the Hindus had been killed. On being acquainted 
with the contents of these books it was found that the whole of that 
fortress and city was a place of learning and in the Hindu tongue they 
call it a Madrasa, Vihara.^ Figures given by Muslim writers of 
Hindus killed and property looted arc often exaggerated in religious 
zeah After this Muhammad went to Delhi with much booty from 
Bihar to pay his respects to Sultan Qiuub-ud-dm^ who received him 
wlih. great honour and distinction and commissioned him to extend 
Muslim influence fur liter eastward* 

There is some difference of opinion regarding the extent of Bsikbti- 
yar's conquests in Bihar, AVlicreas it is generally admitted that he 
overran most of South Bihar* authorities are not unanimous as to the 
extent of his hold over North Bihar. Abdus Sal am* the translator of 
Rijdz-tis-Saiatin^ an IBtli-ccntury work on the hbtory of Bengal* says 
that he ‘ appears to have conquered Mthlla (west of the river Maha- 
nanda), Barendra [the tract between Karatoya and the Mahanadi 
river)* Radha (the tract south of the Ganges and west of the Hugh) 
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and die north-western portion of Bengal (the deltaic tract of the 
Ganges).* Blochmanni without however mentioning any authority^ 
says that Bakhtiyar took possession of south-eastern Mithila, 
Minhaj, the aiithor of Tabag&i-i-Xdsiri^ remains silent on this point. 
Dr Qatiungo in hb Bengai holds that Bakhtiyar^s way to 

Bengal lay probably through Jharkhand. However^ there is the very 
important testimony of Giulia Taqia of die 16th century^ who tells us 
that Bakhtlyar also invaded Tirhut and made the ruler of the 
Karna^a dynasty his vassal^ before embarking on hb lighLning raid 
on Bengal in 1201-02, Mulla Taqia was an important personality 
who has been mentioned by Jahangir in hb AfewioiVj and also by 
Sixteenth-cenInry writers like Nizam-ud-dfn and BadautiT. In the 
preface to his (Mbccllancoos Collections) Multa Taqia says 

that he travelled from Jaunpur to Bihar and Bengal^ utilized the books 
in the library ofjunnaiabadj Gaur^ and also consulted the documents 
of Nijabat Khan^ son of Hashim Khan Nlshapuri^ who had received 
a jagir in Bihar. In die absence of any other contemporar)' evidence^ 
the version of Mulla Taqia can be accepted^ for he gives definite 
inform a don j with dates^ about Bakhtiyarb march into Tirhut. He 
also mentions the names of the Karnata rulers of Midiila^ In faetj. 
his B<ijaz is a very im]>ortant source of information from which to 
reconstruct the history'of Nordi Bihar during thb period. He himself 
must have utilized certain sources which arc now lost. 

Both the Tahaqat-i-Xd^in and the Riydz-tisSaiatin refer to the 
adniinistnUivc measures of Bakhtiyar^ '‘He brought the different 
parts of the territory' under his sway and instituted therein, in every 
parlj the reading of the Khutba and the coining of money and through 
his praisew'orthy endeavours and those of his jlmirs, Masjids, colleges 
and monasteries ’were founded in those parts.' (T.N. Raverty^s transla¬ 
tion). The JtijGz-us-Salslin adds that he also set up military outposts. 

The later events of his eareer^ hb attack on Northern India, the 
setting up of a capital at Devkot, his bold and adventurous but at 
the same time unsuccessful expedition into Tibet, his return and 
death at Devkof in 1206, may be mentioned briefly^ According to 
Ferishta, his body ivas brought back to Bihax and was tlierc buried. 
Local tradition, also recorded in a published Persian work^ still points 
to a v'cry big old solidly-built brick structure in Mohalla Imadpur 
in Biharaharif as the eternal resting place of the founder of the 
Muslim pow'er in Eastern India, Unfortunately, the iiiscripuonal 
stone was lost long ago, although the place can still be marked^ 
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The death of Bakhiiyar was followed by a struggle for power 
bcuvccit the mUitary fief-holders of the Khalji oligarchy. One of 
thenfij Malik Taa-ud-din Muhammad Shiran, emerged victorious and 
imprisoned his rival. All Mardan. But Ali eseaped from the custody 
of the Kotwal of Narkoti, went to Delhi, and induced Sultan Qutub- 
ud-din to order Q^maz Rtiini from Oudh to go to Bengal * to settle 
the affairs of Khalji’s Amirs,' Qaemaz was welcomed by Husam-ud- 
dln Iwaz, the feudatory of Gahgautri, which lay on the toad to Bihar, 
and w'hich was probably an outpost of the Bihar headquarters. 
'Bihar,' says Dr QanungOj ‘seemed to have passed silently under 
the sphere of Sultan Qutub-ud-din's authority.' 

Malik Shiran was defeated and killed at die end of 1207, and the 
chief of the Gahgautrl outpost assumed charge of Bihar and Bengal 
as the viceroy of Delhi. But the wily All Mardan managed to secure 
ihc viceroyaity for himself. He was received on the bank oftheKoai 
river by Husam-ud-diti Iwaz, who conducted him to Devkot, the 
capital of Bengal, in 1209-10. All Mardan, after the death of Qutub- 
ud-din in 1210, asserted his independence under the title of 
.Ala-ud-dln, but hb cruelty and vindietivencss soon caused a 
popular rbing of the Khaljts which ended his disturbed r^ime of 
‘two years more or less' and he ivas succeeded by Malik Husam- 
ud-din, the fittest and ablest of the Khaljis, He at first ruled as 
governor and then, probably in 1216, assumed independence and 
the title and name SuUan Ohlyas-ud-dm. Numismatic evidence 
shows that he was recognized by, and received investiture 
from, the Caliph of Baghdad a few years before Iltutmish got the 
same religious sanction to his rule. His earliest known coin, dated 
1219, bears the legend ‘ SuUan-ul-Muazzam’ and ‘N^ir Amir-ul- 
Momcnin’, i.c. the Caliph. Iwaz, a compatriot of BakJniyar, hailed 
from the same region of Garmsir. 

There is recorded evidence of his extorting tribute from the neigh¬ 
bouring regions such as Bang, Kamrup, Jajnagar and Tirhut. 
The all-India political situation of the times helped his designs. 
Sultan lUutmbh left him undisturbed for many years for he himself 
was preoccupied with more urgent matters elsewhere. According 
to Mulla Taqia, Narsiihha Deva of Simraon continued to pay the 
agreed tribute to Bengal up to the time of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din. 
However, Sultan Iltutmish, after consolidating hb position on the 
imperial throne, turned his attention to the Eastern provinces. 
Minhaj'Us-Siraj says that ‘ the august SuUan on several occasions sent 
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forces from the capital, Delhi, towards Lakhttaud, until he appeared 
personally in 1225 with an Imperial army, WTested Bihar, and 
installed Im own “Amirs” there.' His victory against Husam^ud-dln 
Iwaz was, however, brief and superficia]. A treaty w as concluded 
by which Husam^ud-dln paid a large indemnity and acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Delhi. Izz-ubmulk Ala-ud-dm J^i, a Shahzada of 
Turkistan was put in charge of the separate domain of Bihar. But 
soon after the Emperor’s withdrawal Iwaz came back, ousted the 
Imperial nominee and with the help, according to Afulla Taqia, of 
Narsimha Deva ofTirhut, txcupied Bihar for a space of two years- 
Iwaa was also engaged in expanding his power further cast in the 
Bang region. His temporary abscnceti^as udlizcd by Ala-ud'dln Janl, 
the dispossessed governor of Bihar who, w’ith Prince Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud, the eldest son of Iltutmish, and the governor of Oudh, 
appeared before the Bengal capital. lu^az quickly returned from Ids 
eastern campaign, but the situation had turned against him in his 
absence. He rvas defeated in a pitched battle, captured and 
beheaded in 1227. According to Minhaj-us-Siraj his independent 
rule lasted for tivclvc years. 

Iw<iz had annexed South Bihar and extended his frontiers up to 
the mouth of the Gandak in North Bihar. His hold over Bihar 
was, Irow'evcr, weak and more a military occupation than a 
consolidated and well-^tablishcd rule. The neighbouring Hindu 
regions still had powerful Hindu Rajas who, although militarily 
overpowered, had not been thoroughly subdued. 

Prince Nasir'ud-dln amalgamated Oudh, Bihar and Bengal and 
established his capital at Lakhnautt. In 1229 his father gave him the 
title of Malik-us-Sharq (Lord of the East) and also sent him a robe 
of honour. The prince, however, died in the same year. His death 
was followed by the rise of Malik Ikhtiyar-ud'din Balka, a close 
relation to Husam-ud-dm Iwaz, who once again restored Bengal's 
independence. Sultan Iltutmish personally led another expedidon 
into Bengal and defeated Balka, Ala-ud-dinJ^, the former governor 
of Bihar, was transferred to Lakhnauti and the vacant governor¬ 
ship given to Malik Saif-ud-din Aibak. Ala-ud-din, however, was 
soon afterwards removed from the governorship of Lakhnauti and 
replaced by Saif-ud-din Aibak, the governor of Bihar, who in his turn 
was replaced by the last Shamsi governor of Bihar, TughriI Tughan 
in 1232. 

It is thus evident from the repeated expedidons of Iltutmish that 
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he was determined upon detaching Bihar from Bengal and constitute 
ing it as a separate province of his empire. It is significant that in 
the list of conquered regions of TItutmish, MinhaJ included Tirbut 
and DarbhangUj besides Bihar. 

Following the death of Iltutmish (1236) a number of governors 
ruled Bihar and Bengal. The lure of the governorship of Lahhnautij 
which still retained its traditional semi-independent status, was 
still very great and governors of other regions such as Oudh and 
Kara-Manikpur often fought for it. The times were full of their 
petty bickerings and strifes, which the Imperial court under 
Iltutmish’s weak successors could scarcely control. 

rUGHRlL TUGHAN (1232-44) 

Malik Izz-ud-din Abdul Fatah Tughril Tughan was a Qara- 
Khatai Turk, 'graced with many virtues and noble qualities.’ A 
former slave of Iltutmish who had scrv'cd the Sultan in various 
capacities, as Saqi-Klias (personal cup-bearer) and Sahi-Dawat-Dar 
(keeper of the Imperial writing-case], he was appointed as feudatory 
ofBadaun and, on die transfer of Saif-ud-din Aibak to Bengal, w'as 
made governor of Bihar. His term of governorship is very imporUmt, 
for later on, when he acquired the territory of Lakhnauti on the 
death of its governor, Malik Saif-ud-dln Yughantat in 1233-34, he 
managed to keep Bihar as well. Thus Bihar, which had been 
constituted into a separate gowmorship, lost its identity again for 
some years to come. During the reign of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud 
(1246-G5), says Blochmanti, both the provinces seem to have been 
ruled by the same Feudatories. 

Tughril Tughan enjoyed a comparatively long lease of power from 
1230-44, He kept aloof from the cross-currents of Imperial court 
politics and acknowledged the authority of whoever happened to be 
on the Imperial throne at the time. He kept the Delhi rulers in good 
humour by sending suitable gifts and presents. He secured legal re¬ 
cognition of his status as ruler of Bengal and Bihar from both Sultana 
Razia and Bahram Shah. Sultan Ala-ud-djn Masud, son of Firuz 
Shah, conferred upon him the insignia of royalty, and the 'charter’ 
and the red canopy. While scrupulously maintaining good relations 
with the Imperial court, Tughril Tughan e:(panded his own 
territories. He made successful raids into Tirhut. According to 
Mulla Taqia, Narsiihha Deva of Tirhut had shown signs of 
defiance during the weak reigns of Sultana Razia and Tughril Tughan 
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Tughril therefore attacked Tirhut arsd lCK>k captive its rulcr^ who 
Has at first sent to Lakhnautij but was later reiEUtatcd at Darbhangap 
He also crossed swords with the ruler of Orissa and estlcndcd his 
rule as far as Manitpur in the west. In fact he had dreams of cari ing 
out for himself an independent kingdom in Eastern India. His 
inse rip cion j dated July 1242^ is important evidence in this connexion 
and is one of the most beautiful specimens of the ornamental Naskh 
style of writing. It was caused to be wTittcn by one Mubaratal- 
Khazin (Treasurer) on a building other than the Bari Dargah^ the 
abode of the greatest Sufi saint of Bihar^ H, Sliarf-ud-dm. 

Tughrirs expedition to Orissa had disastrous results and the Ori- 
yos are said to have pursued him 'up to the doors of LakHnauti’ 
in 1244, He sought Imperial aid and Sultan Ala-ud-dm Masud 
Shah sent Malik Qamar-ud-dln Tamar Khan Qecranj tlie governor 
of Oudh^ to assist him. Tamar Khan^ instead of siding with his 
compatriot in distress^ had his eye on the governorship of Bengal, 
and finally ousted Tughril Tugharip The Imperial court vvas too 
weak to punish the usurper whOj after a brief rule^ died at the end of 
1246. Tughril Tugh^ himself also died at about the same time. 
Malik Jalal-ud-dln Masud Jam was then appointed gov^emor of 
Bihar and Bengal, and ruled for four years (1247-51). 

Malik Ikhtiya^r-ud-din Yuzbak Tughril Khan^ the governor of 
Oudh, succeeded Masud Jani in 1251. He assumed the royal title 
of Sultan Mughis-ud-din and had a chequered and aggressive career 
for some years during which he did much to expand his dominions^ 
After his deaihin 1257, Bihar* and probably Bengal too, reverted 10 
allegiance to Delhi under Sultan Nasir-ud-dln for* tn 1258, hen India 
Avas threatened by the Mongol ruler Halakti, the trusted official 
JalaUud-dm Masud JanI became governor of BcngaL The period 
is itself rather dark and confusing* not much Information being 
available. Minhuj mentions one Malik Arsalan Khan Sanjar, who 
may be placed among the governors of Bengab During the reign of 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud he ivas given the fief of Bianah, and he was 
also governor, first of Oudh, and 1 ater of Katah* 11 w as in 1259* d wring 
the absence of Izz-ud^dln Balban* the govemor of Lakhnauti* cam¬ 
paigning in the East, that Arsalan Khan suddenly appeared before 
the capital ofLakhnauti* and took the city by stormp The TabaqiU 
i-Jidsiri^ the only primary^ Persian source of information for this period, 
comes lo an end at this point and there are no written chronicles 
or numismatic evidence regarding Arsalan Khan Sanjar^s relations 
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with Delhi. But Amlan Khan did hold independent may over 
Bihar and Lakhnauti during the feeble rule of Sulian Nasir*ud-din 
Mahmud. 

An Important Arabic inscription, the Barahdari inscription of 
Biharsharif, dated 1265, mentions Tartar Khan as governor of Bihar. 
He sent 63 elephants as a present to Balban uhen he ascended the 
throne, but probably he also made himself somewhat independent 
of the Delhi 3ukarate. 

After the death of Sher Khan, the successor of Tatar Khan, Amin 
Khan was appointed governor of Bengal (1276) in addition to 
his own, governorship of Oudh. An additional post of Naib-Gover- 
nor w'as also created andTughril Khan appointed to it. ThUTughril 
‘the Falcon’, who w'On much booty by m'errunning Jajnagar, felt 
himself sufficiently powerful to defy the emperor, the more so when 
Balban was ill and his son was engaged with the Moghals, He was 
successfu) against two expeditionary forces sent against him. Balban 
personally waged relentless campaigns against the rebel and finally 
defeated and ruthlessly punished him. 

THE BALBANl DYNASTY OF BEKOAL 

The defeat and death of Tughril at the hands of Balban and 
the appointment of his second sonjNasir-ud-dln Bughra Khan, with 
due honours, to the newly conquered province in 1282-83, marks the 
opening of a new chapter in the history of Bengal and Bihar. Bughra 
Khan preferred tlic distant viceroyalty of Bengal to succession to the 
Imperial throne, with the result that on the death of Balban (1287), 
Qaiqubad, the eldest son of Bughra Khan, succeeded to the throne of 
Delhi. Soon after, Bughra Khan assumed the royal title of Sultan Nasir- 
ud-dTn Mahmud (Sept. 1267). The estrangement between the father 
and the son, the march of Sultan Nasir-ud-dm to the west to admonish 
his young and wayward offspring and their meeting have been 
irnmortalized byAmirKhusru inlhe Qjran-us-SitiadaiTi. A compromise 
followed the meeting on the bank of the Saraju river in Saran. 
Nasir-ud-din rctumed to Bengal in 128B, retained the province of 
Bihar^ and appointed Firuz Aitjgtn its governor. The independent 
Bengal kingdom, was roughly divided into four big govemorshipa, 
Bihar, Satagaon, Bang, and Devkot; and these four governors were 
constantly trying to oust one another unlcsa the Bengal king was 
strong enough to hold the balance. 

Sultan Nasir-ud-din wa.s succeeded by his son, Rukn-ud-din 
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Kaika-us (1291-1301). There is nothing on. record to show that he 
acknowledged the supremacy of Emperor Ala-ud-tlTn. Khalji. Ala- 
ud-dinj while still a prince, had. contemplated an at lack on LaMitiautij 
but had uliitnatcly gone southward and sacked Devgiri. Fortunately 
w'C have definite mseripUonalc\'ideiice to indicate tlial Bihar was under 
the rule of Rukn-ud>dln Kaika-us for at least eight years, if not more. 
The first inscription of Rukn-ud-din Kaika-us is the Mahadvara 
inscription, dated 1293, recording the construction of a fort (Hisn-i- 
Hascen) probably on the banksof a river in the Begusarai district. The 
second, dated 1297, found at LakhJsarai,and called by Blochmann the 
Kagol inscription, records tlie erection of a Juma Masjid in 1297 by 
*Zia-ud-Daulat Waddin Ulugh Khan’, the Deputy of the great Khan 
‘ Ikhtiyarul-Haq Waddin Firoz Aiiigin' the gox'emor of Bihar. These 
two inscriptions, both written in Tughra and executed by the same 
hand and bearing the same names, arc very important, for they 
show that Bihar enjoyed once again a separate independent status, 
and that Ikhtiyar-ud-din and Zia-ud-DauIat were respectively the 
governor and deputy governor of Bihar, both north and south of the 
Ganges. Instead of mentioning the name of the reigning Delhi 
sovereign, .\la-ud-dm Khalji, they record the allegiance of Bihar to 
Rukn-ud-din Kaika-us of Bengal, designated ‘the kirtg of kings of 
Turks and Persians’, * the helper of the prince of the faithful'. This 
assumption of such titles as ‘the exalted Khaqan', ‘the Lord of East 
and China’ and ‘.Alexander the Second’ by the governor of Bihar 
shows the attitude of the rulers of the Balbani dynasty towards. 
Khalji imperialism. Rukn-ud-din Kaika-us was succeeded by Sultan 
Shams-ud-din Firuz (1301-22). 

Fortunately we have quite a few inscriptional records to tlirow 
light on tlic state of affairs in Bihar during the first three decades of 
the I4th century. Shams-ud-din Firua appointed the last but one of 
his six sons, Halim Khan, governor of Bihar. We have two inscrip¬ 
tions of Hatim Khan dated 1309 and 1315 respectively. These 
inscriptions in Arabic, are good specimens of the artistic combinadon 
ofthcNaskh and the Tughra styles. Thcfirst,datcd 1309, was unknown 
till the scvendcs of the 19th century when Blochmann discovered it. 
The second, in a similar style of writing and mentioning Sultan 
Shams-ud-din Firuz and his sonHatitn Khan ‘ the just and benevolent 
governor of Bihar’, is still extant on a big black basalt stone lying 
against the northern wall of the Choti Dargah of H, Badr-i-Alam, 
in Biharsharif. Blochmann, on the basis of these two inscriptions. 
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ob&crv^ed that in 1309 and 1315 and also during the intervening years 
Hadm Khan was governor of Bihar. 

Haiim Khan and one of his elder brothersj Bahadur Shah, have 
been mentioned by H. Ahmad Sharf-ud-din, the 14th century saint, 
in a rare Malfuz, A\fums-ul-AIundin, compiled (1354) by a disciple 
of his. \Vhen questioned in a Majlis about the requisite qualihca- 
tiom of a ruler, the saint said that King Shams-ud-^n of Sonargam 
once asked his Vi?Jr Arsalan Khan which of his two sons, Hatlm and 
Biihadurj the rulers of Bihar andKamrup ( Assam) respectively were 
worthy of kingship. The Vizir rcspcctruHy declared both of them to 
be unfit, the one because of his excessively mild and generous 
temperament and his lack of majestic awe and severity, and the 
otlier because of his haughty and overbearing nature and want of 
kindness and affability^ A well-proporiioned combination of both 
w as needed for the kingly ollicc. After the death of Shams-ud-din 
Firuz *both the sons fell from power and dominion^' This show^s 
that Hat ini Khan sur\ived his father, whose coins terminate in. 132lj 
marking perhaps his death and the end of his reign* 

It is significani that all these inscriptions mention Bengal Sultans 
and not the Emperor Ala-ud-din Khalji, their contemporary. The 
connexion of Bihar with Lakhnauti Bengal, howeverj was definitely 
replaced by a connexion ivith Imperial Delhi under the Tughluqs, 
who appear to hav-e paid much attention to this part of ihcir realm, 

THE TUOKLUttS 

Bihar once again witnessed the march of Imperial forces on their 
way to subjugate Bengal, during the reign of Sultan Ghiyas ud-din 
Tughluq, the founder of the dynasty. Bahadur Shah, die brother of 
Hatim Khan, had relielled several times during the reign of his 
father. Provoked by his rebellions, Sulian Ghiyas-ud^m Tughluq 
marched on Bengal in 1324-25 by way of Bihar, and on hi^ return 
from Bengal, conquered I'irhut, then under Harisimha Deva. He also 
demolished the stronghold of the Karnatak dynasty of Simraon for 
having aided Bahadur Shah. He established a mint-town at Tlrhut 
which was sometimes called ^Tughluqabad-urf-Tirhut\ 

There is ample evidence, both inscripiional and numismaiic, of 
llic hold of Muhammad Shah Tughluq on Bihar. These sources 
are furihcr corroborated by the accounts of Mulla Taqia, Among 
die inscriptions, tlie most important is the Sukunat (residence) 
inscription at Biharsharif, dated 1332, There is also the Bediban 
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inscription m the Motihari district It has now been deciphered and is 
dated 1346, It records the erection of a Muslim shrine (or 'welT, 
according to another reading) during the reign of Muhammad 
Shah Tughluq* 

The Afalfuz^t of the patron saint of Bihar, H* Sharf-ud-dTn and 
another entitled Afan^qi&~ui-Asjia of his cousin Shaikh Ashoaib, men-* 
tion Zain-ud-din Majd-ul-Mtilk as the Muqti (filer-holder) or gover¬ 
nor of Bihar* The la tier also mentions that Muhammad Tughluq sent 
by Majd-ul-Mulk a Bulgarian carpet for the saint and had also 
ordered him to set aside a jagir from Rajgir for die tnaintenance of 
Khanqah* The mention of the Bulgarian carpet indicates the existence 
of an import trade with Bulgaria. The reference is erroborated by 
Mulla Taqi^:, who has given much important information about 
Tirhut during the reign of Muhmmad Tughluq. He mentions the 
erection of a fort and a congregational mosque at Darbhanga by 
Muhammad Tughluq* The mosque no longer exists but an ins¬ 
cription bearing the date 1326 was seen intact in the central arch by 
Mulla Taqia in the 16th centurj’, and he has given us its text- It 
records the erection of a Juma Masjid during the rdgn of * Muham¬ 
mad, son of the good Sultan^ the martyr Ghari Ghiy^-ud-dm/and 
so on. 

Among the coins issued by Muhammad Tughluq with the mint- 
name of Tirhut-urf-Tiighluqabadj one is dated 1330-3 L All this 
evidence conclusively proves that I^orth Bihar was subject to the 
Delhi Sultans and that its Rajas were tributaries. As for South Bihar^ 
it remained in the undisputed possession of the representatives of the 
Delhi Sultanate even when Haji Ilyas of Bengal was in the hey-day 
of his power. This is apparent from the various inscriptions of 
Muhammad Tughluq an<l the many more of his cousin and successor, 
FirQz Shah Tughluq. 

All of the contemporary' historians mention the march of Firuz 
Tughluq"s army through Bihar on his expeditions to Bcnga! and 
Orissa. Sultan Shams-ud-din of Bengal^ popularly known as HaJi 
Ily^, the reputed founder of the two important cities of North Bihar, 
Hajipur and Shams-udHlmpur (Samastipur), extended hU conquests 
to Tirhut and Champaran, whence he led an expedition to Nepal- He 
even went as far as V^ariinasi, Gorakhpur and Bahraich in Uttar 
Pradesh* This provoked the resentment of Sultan Firiiz Tughluq;^ who 
marched through Gorukhpurj Kharosa and Jagat, creased the Koai 
(1352), drove Ilyas from Tirhut, and forced him, after the siege of 
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Etkdala, 10 acknowledge his sovereignty. According to Mu II a Taqia, 
Kameshwar Thakur, founder of the OioAvar dynasty of Sugaonj 
who had been ousted by ILyaSj was reinstated in Tirhut and Muslim 
officers were appointed for the propagation and observ'ance of 
Muslim law. According to another version^ Bhogeshwar* and not his 
father Kameshwarj was preferred and favoured by the Sultan. FirQa 
Tughluq had to march again (135B) via Tirhut to reduce Sikandar 
Shah; the son and successor ofHaji Ilyas, and reluming to Jaunpur^ 
once again marched through Bihar to Orissa. Historians refer to 
liruz Tughluq's several visits to Tirhut, the whole of which was 
once again brought under subjection. 

There are further corroborative references in the religious literature 
of the 14th and 15th centuries to events and personages in Bihar 
during the reign of Firjj!! Tughluq, Several important officers arc 
mentioned who were all very devoted to H. Sharf-ud-din, the Saint 
of Bihar, According to the Rafi^-til-Arifestij a Malfuz of the 15th 
century'saint Husam-ud-din Manikpuri, FjrQz Shah paid his respects 
to H. Sharf-ud-din and asked his blessings for victory, He also 
oiTered prayers. The Aluktubal (Epistles) of the Bihar saint contain some 
letteia of reply addressed to the Sultan. The author of the rare work, 
Stfo (-1 /' itSz 6/tshi gives val uable information abou t Firuz Tughluq, 
He is mentioned as having called on the celebrated 14th century 
saint of Bihar, H. Ahmad Chiramposh, first cousinof H. Sharf-ud-dm, 
and havmg a talk with him on the duties of a' sovereign totvards his 
subjects. 

Judging from the large number of his inscriptions still existing, 
Sultan Firuz Tughluq appears to have been very popular in Bihar. 
The earliest are three in number, all dated 1353 and belonging 
to the shrine of Malik Ibrahim Bayu, on Biharsharif Hill, One 
of these inscriptions mentions Firuz Tughluq, and another Malik 
Bayu as *pivot of the realm ’ and as the Muqti of Bihar, Next in 
chronological order is another set of three inscriptions, one at Kako 
(Jahiinikbad, in Gaya district) and two at Biharsharif, dated 1359 
Local tradition, supported by inscripiional evidence, indicates ihai 
Hruz Tughluq paid a visit to Kako while on his way to Bihar There 
is an interesting Sanskrit inscription in a Jaina temple at Raigir 
recording the name of Sultan Firuz Tughluq,' the protector of the 
good, and of ‘Malik Bay-u’ and his ‘Sahayak’ or assistant ‘Shahana 
Sardrud-din' respectively tvhich is also important and worthy of 
notice. ‘ 
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Thera is thus ample evidence^ inscriptional and otherwise^ to 
show that the whole of Bihar, North and South, was detached from 
Bengal and placed under Imperial officers. There arc some three 
or four inscripdons of the reign of Fjriia’s successors, Muhammad 
Shah and Mahmud Shah, his son and grattdson, respectively. One 
inscripdon (1390) of Muhammad Shah’s reign once belonged to a 
now ruined mosque in Biharsharif, Another (1396) still stands in the 
Choti Takia, Biharsharif. These inscripdons indicate that Bihar 
remained loyal to Delhi even under the later Tughluqs, when civil 
war and provincial insubordination were rampant. 

THE SHARqt UlNOS OF JAUNPUR 

The beginning of the Sharqi hold on Bihar can be traced back 
to 1394 when Mahmud Tughluqscnt Malik Sarwar Khwaja Jahan, 
also called Malik'us-Sharq, to rule over the territory irom Katiauj 
to Bihar. He subjugated and ruled over Tirhut and South Bihar, 
and the ‘Rai of Jaynagar’ and the king of Lakhnauti sent elephants 
as tribute to him at Delhi. Bodhraj of Bikaner gives interesdng 
details of ‘ Kh waja Sarw-ar’s ’ expedition to Bihar in 1394. He describes 
the clash between his soldiers and the Ujjainis of Shaliabad at 
‘ Chausghat * which resulted in the sack ofBhoJ pur, the defeat and death 
of ‘ Maharaj Har Raj * and the flight of * Maharaj Kumar Gajraj ’ and 
DevaraJ. 'rhis historian of the Parmars credits the vanquished Ujjai¬ 
nis with having continued guerilla warfare Grom the hills and jungles 
for years dll the death of Khawaja Jahan in 1399, w'hcn *M. Gajraj’, 
the Ujjatn ruler, returned from the hills and reoccupied Kuroor. 
It was his younger brother and successor, Jagdeo, who provoked the 
next important expedition to South Bihar by the durd and the greatest 
Sharqi ruler Ibrahim Shah who, like his father, had assumed die 
insignia of royalty, Ibrahim Sharqi sent a force which reoccupied 
Kuroor in 1416, Gajraj and Jagdeo were again sent into the 
wilderness, but continued to harass the ‘Yavans’. Sangr^ Dev, the 
next ruler, was a powerful man who vowed to keep the guerilla war 
going in ’Rohan’, and did so for twelve years till the death of 
Ibrahim, after which the Ujjainis regained Bhojpur and made Dawa 
their seat of Government. 

There is enough inscriptional evidence from 1482 to I486 of the 
Sharqi hold on Bihar. Dated copper coins are also available in Rajgir 
and clsew'herc. .An unpublished inscription of Sultan Ibr^im Sharqi, 
found in a mosque in Darbhanga, was intact tvhen Mullii Taqta 
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saw it and recorded its text in the 16th century. It was dated I402j 
the year Tbrahim marched on Bengal, 

Three versified inscriptions of the reign of Ibrahim's successor^ 
Mahmud Shahj have been observed by Bloch mann. The first dated 
1443, belonged to the Juma mosque constructed by Syed Ajmal. 
It is important inasmuch that it mentions the name of the then 
Muqti of Bihar, Nasir ibn Baha, The other two are both dated i455. 
Of these, the Paharpur Juma mosque inscription, engraved by H. 
Ahmad BaLkht Langar Darya in 1455, is still intact, while the other, 
some lines of which, left out by Blochmaim, have now been deci¬ 
phered, also belonged to a congregational mosque built in the same 
year. Mah mud&hah Mah mudSharq i’s copper coi ns found i nRajgir and 
Orissa, and his expedition to Jaynagar inTirhut, also deserve notice. 

The last Sharqi king of Jaunpur, Sultan Husain Shah, is repre¬ 
sented by a rare unpublished inscription which is very difficult to 
decipher. It records the erection of a green vaulted building. The 
date of the inscription, 1486, marks the second of the eleven years of 
Husain Shah's reign in Bihar, Soon after his accession in 1459, 
he made a truce for four years with Bahlol Lodi, and invaded Tirimi 
and Orissa, laying w'aste the territories and exacting tribute. His 
coins have been found both in Bihar and Orissa, Hb other pre¬ 
occupations and his constant struggle against the Delhi rulers, 
prevented him from fighting the Ujjainis of Shahabad. It seems 
that he was generally popular with the Hindus, His repeated efforts 
to win back his lost territories, including Bihar, from the fust two 
Lodi Emperors, Bahlol and Sikandar, will be dealt with in detail in 
subsequent pages. 

The political stituation of the eastern provinces during this period 
was somewhat complicated and confused, Bengal was once again 
eclipsii^ Bihar, with Bhagalpur acknowledging the rule of Nasir- 
ud-dln Mahmud (1443-59) of the later Ilyas Shahl dynasty of Bengal, 
According to Mulla Taqia, his son and successor, Rukn-ud-dln 
Barbak Shah (1459-74), had regained parts of Tirhut in 1470 
Barbak Shah revived the previous arrangement of the famous llya^ 
Shah, and split the region into two. He joined one portion to Bengal 
with Hajipur as Its centre and appointed a Naib (Deputy) Kedar 
Rai, to collect tribute. The other portion north of the Gandak was 
left to the charge of Raja Dhir Singh,brothcr of Raja Bhalrab Singh 

He, however, overpowered the Bengal king’s Naib, but was attacked 
by Barbak Shah who forced him to submit. atiacxeo 
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The last of the three Habshi Isings of Bengal^ Sidi Badr DlwanOj 
held sway over a part of Bihar j including Chanapaitagar in, Bhagalpur. 
This is evident from a ver)’ beautiful unpublished inscription in the 
Tughra style recording the erection of a mosque in 1491 by Mutabar 
Khan during the reign of MuraFTar Shah, His vizier, the great and 
good Aia-ud'dln Husain Shah, who replaced his master, has Icfl 
numerous inscriptions, including six in Bihar. These inscriptions 
prove that the Abyssinjans who ruled Bengal also ruled over a part 
of Bihar, and that their successor, Ala-ud-din Husain Shah, regained 
control of South Bihar and the trans-Gangetic area of North Bihar, 
probably after Stkandar Lodi's withdrawal from the east. An undated 
inscriptional stone on a mosque built by Nasir or Nusrat Shah, son of 
Husain Shah from Begusarai, has recently been brought to the Patna 
Museum. It seems he had conquered North Bihar and placed it in 
the charge of his brother-in-law Makhdum Alam and Ala-ud-dln. 
Makhdum Alam also held the fortress of Hajipur as a hcf. Later on, 
he revolted and befriended Sher Shah SQr. 


THE LODI KINGS 

This period represents a stage in the history of Bihar which is 
marked by many significant developments. Bihar at this time played 
an important part In the history of Hindustan. The period witness¬ 
ed the futile attempts of Sultan Husain Shah Sharqi to recover his 
lost kingdom and the spirited action of Sikandar Lodi in restoring 
Delhi suzerainty over this part of the country and making the Raja 
of Tirhut a tributary once again. There were large colonics of 
Muslims both north and south of the Ganges, remains of which can 
still be seen in the ruins of houses and in the inscriptional stones of 
buildings notv extinct. But by far the most remarkable and distinctive 
feature of the period was the rise of the Afghan confederacy in Las tern 
India, headed at first by the Nuhanis who, for a short lime, succeed¬ 
ed in establishing a kingdom stretching from Bihar to KanauJ. Later 
on the Surs led by Farid Khan, a protege of the NuhanTs, made their 
presence felt and ultimately established an all-India empire. The 
history of Bihar is connected with the last phase of the Sharqi-Lodl 
struggle. The Sharqi kingdom, virtually founded in 1394, fell before 
Bahlul Lodi, the founder of the dynasty, in about 1484, the last year 
of Husain’s Jaunpur inscriptions, Jaunpur, the capital of the Sharqi 
kingdom, was occupied and placed in the charge of Mubarak Khan 
NuhanI, father of the famous Darya Khan NuhanT. Husain Shah, 
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in Aililc aitcmpt in 1486 to recover hi^ domain, dro\'c \fubarak 
Kltan from Jaunpur to Majhowlic on the Gandak. This brought 
Bahtul Lodi once again from the West and he drove Husain Shah 
into the confiRcs of Bihar. Barbak Shah, the eldest son of Bahlul 
Lodi, was made ruler of a separate Jaunpur kingdom in 1486. How¬ 
ever, the territories on the southern side of the Ganges, including 
Chunar, Cbcrand, and Bihar, were not interfered with and remained 
under Husain Shah. 

Sikandar Lodi, the second son of Bahlul, ascended the Imperial 
throne in 1488, after worsting his brother, BarbakShah of Jaunpur, 
in the struggle for succession. Barbak Shah was, however, restored 
to his kingdom of Jaunpur, but Husain Shah remained a force in 
Bihar and soon after, trouble broke out again in Jaunpur, Barbak was 
a weak and incapable ruler U'ho was ousted again and again, by tlie 
local Zamindars in favour of Husain Shah. Eventually in 1493 
Barbak was not spared but was arrested and put in chains and the 
separate kingdom of Jaunpur was dissolved and annexed to Delhi, 
Jamal Khan Sarangkhani, the fiist patron of the future Shcr Shah, 
was pul in charge of Jaunpur. 

In 1494 Sultan Husain Shah, the ex-ruler of Jaunpur raised an 
army in Bihar and made one more attempt to defeat Sikandar Lodi, 
but was himself defeated and had to flee to Bihartrharir. Sikandar 
followed him to Bihar with a vast army and did awaywIthSharql 
rule. Husain, leaving Bihar in the charge of Malik Kandoo, fled to 
Kahalgaon, where he was courteously received by the Bengal king 
with whom he made matrimonial alliances. At a place called Deobar, 
eleven miles north-east of Bihar the Emperor detached a force from 
the main army, which drove out Malik Kandoo. The province of 
Bihsir was annexed to Delhi in 1495. 

Mahabat Khan along with several other Omarahs, was left in 
charge of the Bihar fortress while the Emperor himself returned to 
his camp atDarvcshpur,ucar Maiier. There arc several villages in the 
Patna district w'hich bear this name, but the camp of Sikandar Lodi 
appears to have been at Darveshpur Diara, contiguous to Manor, 
although Darveshpur Altamgha, in the Barh thana, would have 
been more suitable for embarking on the Tirhut expedition which 
the Emperor undertook immediately afterwards. The Raja of Tirhut 
came and submitted to his authority and offered present and several 
lakhs of‘tankas' (coins) as tribute. The Sultan left Mubarak Khan 
Nuhani to receive this tribute and himself returned to Darveshpur 
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From there he went to Biharsharif to pay his respects at the tomb 
of the saint^ H. Sharr-ud-dtiij, and to distribute money among the 
faqir^ and paupers there* He rciutncd to Patna in 1495* 

The Imperial forces were re-organized for the Bengal expedition, 
Sultan Ala-ud-dm Husain Shah^ the famous king of Bengal^ sent an 
army under his son^ Danyato check the advance of the Imperialists 
from Qutlughpur^ ft is difTiciilt to ascertain the exact site of this 
place, but there is a village called Kutlupur^ 4 miles south-east of 
Maner. However, things did not come to a head and a treatyj sub- 
scquently ratllied by the two Sultans, was signed at Bath ^whereby in 
addition to mutual pledges of non-aggression against their respective 
but unspecified frontiers* the Bengal ruler promised not to harbour 
enemies of the Empire. This provision was primarily meant for 
Husain Shah Sharqi w'ho, secure under the shelter and patronage 
of the Bengal kings, was a coi:^tant source of trouble to the I^odi 
Emperor. On his return* Mubarak Khan Nuhani died at Patna and 
the government of Bihar passed into the hands of his famous son, 
Darya Khan. An inscriptional stone has recendy been found at 
Biharsharif, recording the erection of an Eastern gate by HajI Khan 
in 1495, after the conquest of Bihar by Sikandar Lodi and at the time 
of Wazir-ubMulk Darya Khan. Acute famine faced the people of 
Bihar and the occupation army of Sikandar Lodi. The Emperor 
therefore abolished the transit duties on grains, and this remained in 
force till the time of Akbar* 

Some time after this, the Emperor set out for Saran, ^ a dependency 
of Bihar ^ and after dispossessing the Hindu Zamindars of some of the 
perganas there, assigned his ow^o Amirs to jagirs. 11 has been supposed 
that Satan was an unconquered territory' and remained the undis¬ 
puted possession of the Hindu Zamindars till the final reduction of 
the country by Sikandar LckIip However, the discovery of tw^o Arabic 
inscriptions at Narhan, one recording the erection ofa congregational 
mosque by Ala-ud-dln and the other belonging to a mausoleum 
constructed in 1500 suggest the existence of a large Muslim 
population in that region* Cherand in Chapra, where a Masjid was 
construetcrl in 1503 by Ala-ud-diu Husain Shah of Bengal, had 
Muslim Sufis and scholais in later Tughluq times, as we lind from a 
reference in the Malfuz ofa Balkhi saint* The district certainly formed 
part of theEharqi Husain Shah's dominions, otherwise he would not 
have sent the dispossessed governor of Sambhal,Mub^ak Khan, tube 
imprisoned at Saran^ A more effeettve Muslim hold on Saran and 
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Champaran however, established under the Lodls. Among the 

53 Omarahs of Sikaodar Lodi, historians include the name of Husain 
Khan Foraiuli,‘Naib ofSaranh Rizqullah Moshtaqi, the author 
of the WapSi-e-Musfitaqi, tells us that Husain Formuli, Jagirdar of 
Saranand Champaran, crossed the river Gandak and surprised the 
Raja of Champaran in his fort on the other side of the river. 
However, the growing power and prestige of Husain Formuli, 
aroused the suspicion of Sikandar Lodi, who sent a force under Haj! 
Sarung, in 1509, to capture tlic governor of Saran. Husain Formuli, 
however, scenting the impending danger, fled to seek refuge w'ith 
Ala-ud-din Husain Shah of Bengal. 

Another of the chief nobles of Sikandar Lodi was Masnad Alt 
Darya Khan Nuhani, the Muqti of Bihar, RlaquUah Mushtaqi 
gives us an account of what appears to be a detemuned effort on the 
part of Husain Shah Sharqi, to win back Bihiir. Darya Khan, the 
governor, however, succcssrully held his own *for two months' thus 
thwarting the designs of Husain Shah Sharqi. 

Matters grew worse under Ibrahim Lodi, the son and successor 
of Sikandar Lodi. His conception of absolute sovereignty, added to 
his haughty, suspicious and cruel nature led him to treat the arrogant 
and indcpendencc-lovitig Afghan chiefs of other tribes as inferior. 
Each successive report of Ibrahim Lodi’s malice, injustice and folly 
produced the same effect in the East as the alarming reports of 
Dilawar Khan to his father Daulat Khan did in the West. The 
Nuhanis and others rallied round Darya Khan, the Governor of 
Bihar (1495-1522). They fought bravely for Ibrahim against his 
enemies, but finally, disgusted with his dealings, threw off his yoke. 
He was still deliberating over future plans when death overtook 
him. 

Rizqullah Mushtaqi gives us some new and useful information 
about Bahar Khan, the son and successor of Daiy^a Khan, 
who after asserting his independence and establishing the short¬ 
lived Nuhani dynasty in Bihar, perhaps also contemplated making 
a bid for Delhi sovereignty. We have said that the Omarahs who 
fled from Ibrahim’s court at Agra, gathered around Bahar Khan 
(also called Shahbaz Khan) W'ho soon had a force of a lakh under 
him. Bahar Khan proclaimed himself Sultan Muhammad and 
brought the whole country from Bihar to Sambhal under his rule. 
Sultan Ibrahim deputed a force commanded by some of the leading 
.Mghan chiefs to punish the refractory eastern Afghans. Babar, a 
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firsL class authority^ gives some indication of the state of ^airs at 
that time in his Memoirs. He wrote; Kanauj with the whole country 
beyond the Ganges was entirely in the possession of the refractory 
Afghans such as Nish KJian Lohani Formuli^ and a numberof Amirs 
who had been in a state of open rebellion for tw^o or three years before 
the death of Ibrahim. They elected Bahar Khan, the son of Darya 
Khauj as their long and gave him the name of Sultan Muhammad. 
Babar is in praetically full agreement with Riiqullah in hia 
account of the expedition sent by Ibrahim against the 'lords of the 
Purab^ (East). 

U'hereas the reading of the" khutba' in SultaUt Muhammad's name 
and the issuing of coins by him is mentioned by all authorities, only 
Rizqullah gives us defmite information of the duration. According 
to him the 'khutba* was read in Sultan Muhammad's name for two 
years and some months- Ferishta and Nizam-ud-din limit the read¬ 
ing of the *khutba' to the territory of Bihar and its dependencies- 
According to Babar^ however^ as quoted above, the whole country 
from Kanauj and beyond the Ganges was under Afghan chieti. It 
is sjgniScant that Babar received a letter from * Jalal Khan, son of 
Bahar Khan Behari*^ in April 1 529, which implies that Sultan Muham¬ 
mad had already died some time before. The early career of Sher 
Khan under the patronage of the Nuhanis whom he later supplanted, 
his ultimate emergence as the Emperor of India, and the establish¬ 
ment of the Sur dynasty, form one of the most stirring and glorious 
chapters of the chequered historj' of Bihar^ and their beginnings can 
be very w^cll traced back to this period. 


B. ADMt^JisTRATiON —CentraL, Provincial 
AND Rural {a*d* 1206-1526) 

I. ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY 

The administrative history of Bihar during the T urko-Afghan period 
(1206-1526) was inextricably connected with axtd conditioned by the 
fluctuations of the political fortunes of the country. Except for the 
short-liv-ed LohanI (Nuhan!) dynasty, early medieval Bihar hardly 
ever enjoyed independent status, being alwa^'s linked either with 
Bengal, or with Delhi or with Jaunpur* Six principal landmarks 
may be discerned in the administrative history of the Bihar of this 
period. 
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(i) Unioa of Bihar and Bengal (f. 1200-12 25) 

According to the contemporary historian, Minliaj-ns-Siraj, 
Muhammad Baklitiyar Khalji ruled over both Bihar and Bengal on 
behalf of the Muslim sovereign of India and his conquests were 
confirmed by Qutb-ud'd!n< Bakhtiyar’s dominion in Bihar Included 
the greater part of Bihar south of the Ganges from the river Karma- 
nasa up to the Rajmahal Hills. North of the Ganges, the Kosl was 
the boundary between Tirhut and Bengal. Tirhut was under the 
powerful Karnataka dynasty of Mithila, but the riparian tracts 
from the mouth of the Gandak to the mouth of the Kosi were 
perhaps held by Bakhtlyar. Purnea was included in his kingdom of 
Lakhnauti in l^ngal. The government of the day could be defined 
as a military occupation based on a kind of clannish feudalism. 

{«) Bihar as a Ptadnee of the Delhi Empire (r. 1225-33) 

Determined to detach Bihar from Bengal, Sultan Iltutmish 
appointed Malik Alii-ud-dTn Jam as governor of Bihar (1225-6). But 
when the latter was driven out two years later by Husam-ud-dm, 
Bihar was united with Oudh and Bengal, under Prince Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmudj Malik-us-Sharq (Lord of the East). Iltutmish conquered 
Bengal and constituted Bihar (Including Tirhut and Darbhanga) as 
a Mparatc province (1230-1), with Malik Ala-ud-din janl, Malik 
Saif-ud-din Aibak and TughrilTughan as successive governors. The 
adminisirative sy'stem of Bihar (as well of Bengal) now became a 
copy of that of the contemporary Mamluk world—a hierarchy of 
decentralized minor feudal sovereignties, 

(t«) Reunion of Bihar with Bengal (f.l234-I320) 

Bihar, however, soon lost its separate status, being united wltli 
Bengal under Tughril Tughan Khan after his deputation to I.akh- 
nauti (1234). Tughril assumed royalty and though he described 
himself as ‘Sultani’ (royal slave) his rule was virtually independent. 
The next governor of Bihar and Bengal was Jalal-ud-din Masud 
Janl (r. May 1247-March 1251), son of Malik Ala-ud-din Janl. 
Although he bore the title of * Malik-us-Sharq ’ and even'Shah’ 
he owed allegiance to Sultan Nasir-ud-din. But Malik Ikhtivar- 
ud-din Yuzbak, the first Shams! Mamluk who openly assumed the 
title of Sukan and had the ‘khutba’ read in his name, conquered 
Oudh. He also had made three canopies of state, red, black and 
white, probably representing sovereignty over the thric provinces 
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of Lakhnauti, Bihar and Oudh. (Sultan Shah) Taj-ud-din Arsalan 
Khan 1265) held independent sway over Bihar and Lakhnauti, 
and was succeeded by his son, Tatar iGianj governor of Bih ar and 
Lakhnauti (c, 1266-67). Thencwruler was capable, brave and liberal. 
Though he sent envoys and presents to Sultan Ghiyiis-ud-din Balban, 
he enjoyed virtual independence. 

Fora time, underBalban, Bihar was separated from Bengal and 
placed in the char^ of an imperial officer. But Balban’s son Bughra 
Klian (Sultan Nasir-ud-dln Mahmud of Bengal) occupied Bihar (r, 
1288) and appointed Firuz Aitigin governor. Of the four governors 
of Bengal, Firuz was the most powerful feudatory of SuUan Rukn- 
ud-dTn Kaika*us (son of Bughra Khan) (129]-130]),suzerainorBihar 
and Bengal. After the death of Kaika-us, however, he occupied Bengal 
as Sultan Shams^tid'dln Firuz Shah (1301-22). His son Taj-ud-din 
Halim Khan, governor of Bihar (r. 1309-15), was Just and generous. 
In the absence of dehnitc evidence it may perhaps be held that Bihar 
was not Under the elective hold of the Khaijis but ow’cd allegiance 
to Bengal. 

(15) Separation of Bihar from Bengai under tke Tugkluqs 
Under the Tughluqs, the whole province of Bihar, north and 
south, was Separated from Bengal and placed under central officers, 
Sultan Giiiyas-ud-dln Tughluq occupied Tirhut after subduing the 
Karnataka dynasty of Mithila, and placed it under Ahmad Khan 
bin Malik Tabligha. Tirhut became a mint-town of the Tughluq 
Empire under the namcof Tughluqpur-urf-Tirhut. In the thirties 
of the 14th century Bihar w'as separated from Bengal and annexed 
to Delia. The Rajas of North Bihar were tributary, while South 
Bihar was ruled by governors of Delhi. Bihar remained loyal to 
Delhi even under the later Tughluqs. 

(p) Bihar under Jaunpur and Bengal 
The Sharqi rulers of Jaunpur ruled over the greater part of North 
and South Bihar, controlling the approaches toBengal, in the first 
half of the fifteenth century. But the Ilyas Shahi kings of Bengal 
came to control die administration of Bihar (Bhagalpur and Tirhut), 
w'hile the districts west of Monghyr remained under Jaunpur. The 
Habshi rulers of Bengal also ruled over a part of Bihar (Bhagalpur), 
while Husain Shah retained control of Patna and the trans-Gangede 
area and Norili Bihar. 
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^pi) Bihar under the Afghans rose against both Delhi and Bengal and 
the Surs dominated the whole of Northern India. 


n. ADMINISTRATIVE OROANIZATION 
A. CENTRAL 

The Sultanate was a kind of theocracy. The Sultan was a divine 
agent enforcing and Interprcdng the Holy Quranic law. His position 
in the administrative structure of a province like Bihar was that of 
total despot, subject to no other will but his own. The mainstays of 
Ills authority were religion and the army. The people had no rights, 
only duties: they lived only to carry out his orders. Nevertheless 
in actual practice his despotism W'as limited. The Ulema (theolo¬ 
gians) insisted on the enforcement of the Quraniclaw, while the Umara 
(nobles) enjoyed a privileged position in the State and constituted 
a check on the royalty. There was, however, no constitutional means 
of removing an erring or overbearing Sultan. 

As for the ofhcials of the Sultan, who greatly influenced admini¬ 
stration in Bihar, it should be notctl that the king’s household was 
the pivot of the entire administration. Among the more important 
household ofiicials were: — (() the Barbak, tvho had to submit the 
petitions of the people to the Sultan; (») the Hajib, who was the 
master of ceremonies and the intermediary between the Sultan and 
his officials and the people, and who in Barani's time came to be 
known as the Barbak instead of the Amir-i-Hajib and exercised almost 
dictatorial povp'crs, specially when the king was weak or young ; (lii) 
the Vakil-t-Dar, the admini,strativc head of the king’s household 
establishments and the precursor of the Moghal Mir-i-Saman 
(steward); and (i'p) the Shahna-i-BargjUi, the superiittcndent of the 
court. The re was also an extraordinary officer, the NSib-i-Mamlikat— 
the deputy ruler^—who controlled all aspects of government, both 
central and prcndncial, and supplied the directives. 

Below the Sultan there were four departmental heads, w'ho had 
to give necessary directions to respective branches of the provincial 
government:—(i) the Wazlr, i.c. the chief minister who supervised 
every branch of public administration; (it) the Arz-i-Mamalik or 
Diwan-l-Arz, the head of the army department; (iii) the Diwani-i- 
Ashraf or Diwan-i-Insha, the chancellor, in charge of the royal 
correspondence; and (ip) the Diw^n-i-risalat, chief of the foreign 
office. 
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PROVIXCML 

The Mamluk State resembled an occupation army^ and the 
government wasj thereforCj essentially ntilitary in character. In local 
gov'crnmcnt and revenue administration and injudicial and tnilitary 
organization^ flie Mamiuks introduced no noticeable alterations^ but 
reproduced their already known methods. Hence the administration 
of Bihar was of a provisional and experimental character, 

(i) Vassal rulers were allowed to administer the major part of the 
kingdomj subject to pajdng regular tribute (including land revenue 
and jiziya)* The Karnataka ruler of Mithila was one such v^tssal 
ruler in Tirhut+ ^{ithila was a tributary of BakhtTyar Khaljl and 
continued paying tribute to Bengal up to the time of Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-dJn KhaljL But semi-independent feudal rulers like those of MiUiita 
often defied the provincial government. 

Medieval Mithila had a well-organized adnunistraiivc system. 
Though modelled largely on older formSj it was modified to suit the 
changes caused by the political turmoil of the periodj as may be 
discerned From the RajniH-Ralnikard of Ghandeivaraj minister of Hari 
S inha and the VarnH'R^ittakam ofjyotiriiwar. The old feudal baronial 
‘Council of Seven Elders' to keep a check on royalty was gonCj but 
there were the usual ministers and councillors (sabhya-nirupanam)* 
Besides die chief nunistcr (mahtrin, mahamattafca}, whose office 
was often hereditaryj there was a minister of peace and war (sau- 
dhivigrahika)j a minister for religious affairs (purohitaditarangahj 
purohita)j the chierjusticc (pradvivekali^ dharmadhikaranika)^ whose 
office was some limes combined with that of the minister of peace 
and war* The commanderdn-cliicf of the army was the senapati 
while the keeper of the fort was the durgapala* There vrere also 
Sim antas or feudatories and ambassadors (dutadi)* 


(tV) Iqia 

During the 13th century the smallest administrative unit was Uie 
iqta. It is somciimcs regarded as a fief (its holder being called an 
iqtadar)* It implied a military command over an administrative 
division* The structure of the Statc^ comprising such iqtas^ was 
necessarily decentralized and loose* 

The Muqti was a miniature Sultan within his own jurisdiction. 
There was no VVazIr ofcoursCj but the Dabir (advisor) was the head 
of the provincial Secretariat* Governor Malik BayUj had a Sahayak or 
assistant Shahna^ Sadr-ud-diHj as wt leam liom a Sanskrit inscription 
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at Raj IP r. Lesser ofRciaLs, viz., the karkun (clerk), the nawisinda 
(writer), the amil (collector), and the n^ir formed tlie adnunistra- 
tivc and fiscal staff of the governor. Ail these were paid by his own 
revenue department. As a rule, he sent to Delhi the surplus balance 
of revenue after meeting army and administrative expenses. He had 
to raise the Sultan's share of revenue from among the peasants and 
Hindu chiefs. He was responsible to the Diwan-i-Wizarat (Finance 
Muiistry) which audited the provincial revenues. The Sultan ap¬ 
pointed a Siihib-I-Diwan or Khwaja in each iqta to keep an eye on 
the revenue collection, so that the Muqti might not try to evade 
paying the centre Its due. 

Under Muhammad Tughluq there were 23 provinces in the empire, 
of which Bihar was one. Fn the fourteenth century some pro%'inces 
(perhaps including Bihar) were divided into shiqs (districts), each 
under a shiqdar, a military officer, whose duty it was to maintain 
law and order within his jurisdiction. Subsequently the shiq came 
to be subdivided into perganas, consisting of a number of villages. 
Zia-ud'din Barani occasionally mentions such perganas and fauj- 
dars. The Malfuzat of the l4Lh century saint, H. Sharf-ud-dih refers 
to the pergana ofRajgir. Ibn Batutahjthe famous Moorish traveller, 
refers to a Sadi, an aggregate of 100 villages, as an administrative 
unit. There were local revenue officers such as Chaudhuris (pergana 
headmen), and Muqaddams (village headmen). An Amil (revenue 
collector) was posted in each pergana to collect the revenue these 
officers had realized from the peasants. 

(nf) Rfceme 

In finance, the principal sources of revenue of the Sultan as sanc¬ 
tioned by the holy law were; (f) the taxon agricultural produce, known 
asKharaj (on the land of npn-Muslims varying from^ to^) and Ushr 
(a produce of land held by a Muslim or watered by natural 
means); (ii) the jiziya,or poll-tax on non-Muslims, the percapita rates 
varying from 48 or 24 or 12 dirhams; (nj) the Khums, f of the booty 
captured in war with infidels; (fp) the Zakat, 2^% income laxon Mus¬ 
lims, to defray the cost of religious endowments, pensions to Ulemas, 
and stii^nds to men of piety and poverty. There was also the income 
from mines and treasure-trove, heirless property, customs and excise. 

(lE?) Ijeu) undJitstkE 

One of the primary funcdoiis of the Sultan was the administration 
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of justice. Being the fountaiQ'head of justice and responsible for 
upholding and maintaining the C^uranic law, he tried both original 
and appellate eases and was the highest court of justice in 
the realm. He held summary’ trials of criminal oflenccs. He also 
tried religious and secular eases. In the former he was assisted by the 
mufti (legal interpreter) and the sadr-i-jahan or shcikh-ul-Islam 
(sadr-us-sudur, chief sadr), in the latter by the chief justice (qaal 
ul Quzzatj QazI-i-Mamalik)j head of the Judiciary (diwan-i'qaza), 
the same person combining both the offices of the chief sadr and the 
chief justice. Thus, a complainant in Bihar could have his suit tried 
by the Sultan in Delhi. 

The Sultan appointed qazis in provinces and their localities on 
the recommendation of the chief qazi, Bihar had a provincial qazl 
and, presumably, qazis in district and big cities but there were no 
judicial o/Iicers in small toums and in rural areas. The governor 
was expected, if required, to enforce the qazl's decision. The lower 
judges in the province were supervised and controlled by the chief 
qazl, who also heard appeals. 

There was a separate judicial organization for the army, A 
qaziH'Iaslikar was appointed in military camps, possibly for the 
administration of some sort of mardal law. 

The established legal pracdccin the tributary ktngdomof Tirhut was 
hardly disturbed. Soon after its conquest, however, Firuz Tughluq 
appointetl Muslim officers to enforce Muslim law in North Bihar, 

The maintenance of the Shariat (canon law) was the responsibility 
of the Sultan, but non-MusUms could not be brought under it, at 
least in their social relations. Jurists have, therefore, disiinguished 
between tashri and non-tashri law. The Muslims were guided ex¬ 
clusively by the tashri law in their social and pcisonal afTairs, The 
government pursued a policy of minimum interference in the social 
afTairs of the Hindus and applied tlie non-tashri law in deciding their 
cases. In matters such as inheritance, the sale or transfer of land, 
marriage and so on, the customary laiv w'as presumably followed, 
embodying local customs or the Hindu law. 

(p) Potke 

The Kotwal (Sans. KotpSl) wras responsible forpoliclng the towns, 
where, according to the Var^ RalndAsra^ there were thieves, pick¬ 
pockets, gamblers, adultcrcrs,outlaw's, beggars, mendicants likejngls, 
bhanduas ({nmps) and so on. He kept law and order and also helped in 
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ihc defence of the city with his contingent of men comprising cavalry 
and infantry'. Presumably a controller of markets corresponding to 
the Amlr-i-B^ar or Rais-i-Bazar existed in the important towns of 
Bihar to perform some police duties by supervising markets, check¬ 
ing dishonesty and punishing hoarders, and profiteers- In Jaunpur 
there were several market officers like tiic Mir, the Bali, the Salar 
and the Khwaja, but their specific duties are not clear. Tlic Muhta- 
sib (Censor of Public Morals) also hepled in the maintenance of 
law and order. Primarily a member of the judiciary, he enforced the 
obscrt'ancc of Islamic regulations among die Muslims and acted as 
prosecutor of offences against the law. The State did not provide 
police In the villages and small towns. To travel alone was unsafe. 
Old forts and casUcs served the purpose of regular prisons. 

(si) Espionage 

The Barld-i-Mamalik w'as the chief new's-writcr of the realm and 
his department also dealt with the secret service. Bands (confidential 
spies) were posted in towns, bazars and almost every inltabited 
locality, for supplying information to the Emperor. Biharsharif 
had a Band during die reign of Firuz Tughlgq, a$ is evident from an 
inscripdon in the local Choti Dargah. 

(Bii) The Amy 

During the thirteenth century probably the muqti of Bihar could 
organize, discipline and pay an army as he wished. But the Tughluq 
Sultans fixed the strength, the pay and the equipment of the provincial 
army. The cavalry was the most important branch of the army. The 
infantry included foot-soldiers (payaks, piada), archers (dhanuk, 
from Sans, dhatmh) and shield-bearers. There were soldiers of many 
nationalides—Turks, Peratam, Afghans, Mongols, Arabs, Habshis, 
Indian Mussalmans and Hindus. The JCiriUata refers to the Chatu- 
rahga (four limbs), \iz., the elephant corps, the chariots, the cavalry 
and the infantry, and to the use of thesingini (horn for storing powder), 
besides the spear and the sword. It also mendons the mule, the ass, 
the bullock and the buffalo, as the army’s beasts of burden and the 
bheri, kahal, dhol, tabla, tambura, and singa, the army's musical 
instruments. 

The provincial contingents of Bihar were maintained partly by 
nobles and partly by the provincial governors out of the provincial 
revenue. In times of war, these w'ere placed under die divvan-i-arz. 
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who could enforce regulations in connexion ivith the branding of 
horses (dagh) and the descriptive rolls (huliya or chchra) regularly 
only once a year. Strategic places were specially defended. 

Theoretically every able-bodied Muslim was a member of the 
fighting forces* Special emergency recruits (irregulars), drawn from 
Muslims and non-MusUms, were enrolled in times of war and for 
expeditions. There were also volunteers, ordinarily Muslims, who 
received no pay but had a share in the booty w'on in jihads (holy 
wars). 

Soldiers were paid cither in cash or in kind. An example of troops 
being paid in cultivable land \vas supplied by Ghiyas-ud-d!n Balban 
who settled Afghan soldiers as garrisons in various places including 
Bhojpur (Shahabad), to suppress highway robbery and to ull the land 
for a living. But payments, at least for higher offices, w’cre made not 
in cash but in revenue assignments, which were occasionally liable to 
change. Mian Malik was the jagirdar of Arwal in the time of 
Sikandar LodT. 

It is well known that in medieval times there was no Mparaiion 
of civil and military functions. This is borne out by the KiHiiaia which 
refers to the Qari, the Kliwaja and the Makhdum participating 
in battle. 

C. RURAL 

The traditional village in Bihar remained practically unaffected 
by the numerous changes brought about by the Muslim conquest 
and subsequent dynastic upheavals and polidcal crises. The ruling 
classes lived in military stations and cities. It was only very slowly 
that the rural areas were penetrated by non*military Muslims, 
except for the missionaries. Contact between the non-Muslims and 
the ruling race was not frequent. But by the end of the period, Muslim 
settlements in villages (e.g. Siwan sub-division of Saran) became 
common. The village was left undisturbed so long as it did not 
create trouble by recalcitrance in paying the revenue. Muhammad 
Tughluq endeavoured to introduce a uniform standard of land 
revenue by ensuring that no village remained unasscssed, but the effort 
proved futile. Each village had its own headman (muqaddam), 
w'atchman (chowkidar) and revenue officer (patwari). The villagers 
arranged their own watch and ward, cducadon (clcmenta^) and 
sanitation. The village headman acted both as the commitiJng and 
the trying magistrate of crimes committed in the \'il]age. The village 
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assemblies or Parxchayats with their loixg-established tradition for 
managing local affairs, executive and judicial, continued to function 
without interference as long as they did not clash with the Qazi’s 
Jurisdiction, although their decrees, based on local custom, did not 
sometimes conform with the State law. The law of the Panchayat 
was its own. Dbputcs were settled locally without taking recourse 
to the law of the courts. Verdicts were binding on the parties and 
were as a rule non-appealable, 

Mithila had a distinctive local administration, consisting of gulma 
(groups of three to five villages), and rastra (groups of hundreds 
of villages). Every village had its own headman, whose rates of 
remuneration varied according to different categories. The head of 
a single village (gramapati or gramldhipati) received contributions 
made in kind by the viUagcrsj the head of ten villages (dajcia or 
daia gramapati) and the head of twenty (vimiatl^a) were given 
as much land as could be cultivated with one and four ploughs 
respectively; the head of a hundred (iatda) and of a thousand 
(sahasra gramapati, sahasridhipati) villages were remunerated by a 
village and a city or town respectively. Arrangements existed for 
the reference of disputes to a higher authority. There was a royal 
superv isor (snigdhah) of the villages, while a high official (sarvartha 
chihtakam) was also appointed in every city or town. 
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RELIGION, SOCIETY AND CULTURE 

1906-1526 

A. Religio^i 
Hinduism 

T he contrast between the popul ar bclicfe practices of the 
vast majority of common people and the highly philosophical 
doctrines of the ihonghtful and cultured few among Hindus 
was noticed by medieval foreign visitors* The most notable among 
tlicm were the Muslim savants and scholarSy aravellersi jU-Biruni 
and Ibn Batutah of the 11th and 12th centuries respect!vely^ and 
the anonymous Pars! author of D&bistdn-i-M<iZ^hiit (Garden of 
Religions) who ^vrotc in the 16th century^ in the suburbs of Patna. 
What they all wrote was applicable to Bihar as well as to other 
parts of India. They could see thatj urdite the ready-made^ codifiedj 
fixed faith they themselves followed^ the Hinduism of the day had 
grown through a process of slow and steady evolution. It w^as obvious 
that it had shownj by its comprchensii^e spiritual basiSj a remarkable 
capacity for countenancing, assimilating, and accommodating every 
cult and doctrine which could attract and satisfy various classes of 
people. Even Safikara (8th century^), the greatest exponent of 
monism, did not discard the Paura^jic and other deities or the prayers 
addressed to them. In fact, it was S^ankara w'ho gave a crushing 
blow to the heterodox schools of thought on the ideological and 
metaphysical side and made way for a full-Scdged revival of popular 
Hinduism. Later, the development of Mahay ana Buddhism expres¬ 
sed itself in TaAtray^a, Vajrayana and Kala Chakrayana. 

We have already seen that a new type of Hinduism had emerged* 
It was that which was the main feature of the religious life of medieval 
Bihar. The most significant change in the new^Iy invigorated 
Brahmauical religion which triumphed over Buddhism was that^ 
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though primarily based on the Vc die of beliefs and practices^ live 

spiritual rcalistation of the Upanishads and the Epics and PitrapaSj it 
was centred in the devotion to the Supreme Being worshipped mainly 
in its triple form of Brahma, Siva, Vishnu, Popular Hinduism began 
witli the doctrine of Trimurti, Brahma being the creator, Siva the 
destroyer, and Vishnu tJie preserver. But ttiisTrinitarianism gradual¬ 
ly tended to the compaiadvc neglect of Brahma and gradual harmo¬ 
nizing of Saivism, Vaishtjavism, and even of Saktism. Tins was the 
result of general tolerance and the syncretism of the spiritually all- 
embracing system of thought and culture known as Hinduism, The 
fundamental idea bcldnd all Utc sectarian forms was the worship of u 
Personal Being or His incarnations, an essentially monotheistic idea, 
A marked feature was die relation of religion to the conduct of life 
and die far higher place given to moral qualities in the Deity. It 
gave the message of a Lord of grace; and the worship of the I.ord 
by a loving and devout heart was placed even above Jnana and 
Karma. A more human attitude than before was adopted towards 
the weak and die downtrodden and more prominence was given to 
the need of holding together by mutual toleration. 

Medieval Mithila, the stronghold of popular Hinduism and the 
home of Sansfcritic and Sastric learning, was a great centre of Siva, 
Sakti and Vishpu worship and it w'as closely associated with Tantric 
forms of beliefs and practices. Literary sources and archaeological 
finds at a number of places show that besides the worship of Siva and 
Vishnu with their consorts, along woth that of the incamatiom Rama 
and Krishna, there were other divinides such as Sur>'a, Kartikeya, 
Balarama, Pradyumna, Aniruddha and Hanumanta who were also 
held in reverence. Carved figures of dicsc gods have been discovered 
on the door-frames of many houses. In fact, there vras a multiplicity 
of gods and goddesses in the scheme of the religious life of 
Maithils. 

The prevalence of Mahadeva and Siva Ltnga temples and referen¬ 
ces in the works of Vidyapad show the great honour paid to Siva. 
It is significant that Govinda Thakur and his brother, Chandreswar 
Thakur, wrote Govinda Aidnasollas and .feira Manasolleis dealing with 
various kinds of Krishna (Govinda, incarnation of Vislnju) and 
Siva worship respectively. No less importance was attached to the 
worship of Sakti. While ^aktl gave ‘Siddhi’, Sh-a gave ‘Moksha’, 
Medieval Mithila had a number of Sakta scholars and w-riteis. In 
fact, Sakti worship was universally prevalent in medieval Mithila. The 
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Vaishnava festival, Vklyapali’s versions of the BhSgacat ruTd^a, the 
beautiful Radha Krishna lyiics and the Kfishpailc songs ofUmapatl 
of Tirhut> show that Vaishpatism too had much hold on Mai thils. 
'I'hc discovery of the image of Surya in a number of places and the 
existence of the old Sun temple at Kandahar (Saharsa) with an 
inscription belonging to the time of the Oinwar Brahman a ruler, 
Narsimha Deva, prove that the sun-cult was also there. Medieval 
sculpture of the Pala period discovered at Eksara, near Ekraa in 
Saran, show two images of V'ishnu <and another of Nritya Ganapati 
(Dancing Ganesa) (PL XIV', Fig. 33). They have been already 
published (J.B.R.S.). There is now no reason to suppose that the 
tvorship of these gonls did not survive the Pala period. In Magadha, 
the Gayalis, the descendants of Magga Brahm.'inas who were Siva 
worshippers or devotees of Maheivara, according to O’Malley, were 
converted to V'aishrtavism in tlic 14th century a.d. (J.A.S.B. 1903), 
Actually, as has been rightly pointed out (J.B.R.S. 1938), V'ishnn 
worship had established itself in Gaya three centuries earlier, for 
the Gadadhar temple was built in the 15th year of Nayapala’s reign, 
Cunningham noted an inscription inside tlic sanctum of the temple 
of Surya a short distance from the Vishnu pad group of hills in 
Gaya. It was built during the TughluqpcriodandisdatedA.o. 1372- 
The inclusion of the word 'Tapasi’, which means performers of 
austere devodon, in the list of ‘Maiida Jadyas’ in the VaT^-Rstndkffra 
shows the contempt in which a certain ascetic sect of Sadhus was 
held, in the I4th century, by the Brahmapa votaries ofSiva, Sakd and 
V'islijju. There may have been some order of ascetics who practised 
sclf-mordficaiion, austerity and self-imposed poverty and begging, 
reminiscent of the Buddha and Jaina systems of the past. They could 
not be followers of Tantric Buddhism, but may be taken to be a sect 
of Siva, Falupad. Jyotiriiwar Thakur has made mendon of as many 
as 74 out of 84 Nath a Siddhas headed by MaininatU and Gorakhnathj 
Kapali and Jaldhar showing that die sect had already been well 
established in popular estimation in die preceding century and *had 
been ingratiating itself with the orthodox by its frank and open 
allegiance to Siva and to the Yoga praedee.’ That the Nath cult 
and the Siddhas were very popular in the 14th and 15th centuries 
and earlier in India,including North and 5outhBihar,is also attested 
by the frequent references to them in Persian and Hindi w*ritings of 
Muslim saints such as the Sufi saintof Bihar,H.Sharf-ud-din Ahmad 
Mancri, and Sheikh Qutban, the author of MirgSvatL Among the 
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letters of the former, as many as seven arc addressed to Maulana 
Shahbaz, alias Gorakhnath, evidently a Gorakhpandii Kanpatha 
Yogi who had turned a Muslim. 

Navya NyAya 

Before passing on to Jainbm, it is interesting to note the rich 
contribution that Mithila made to inteUectual life, especially to philo' 
sophical thought, in the medieval period. In fact, Xavya Nyaya is a 
contribution to the Indian system of thought itself. 

Between the 13th and 1 6th centuries a.d., Bihar was at the height 
of intellectual activity, Mithila was then a reno^vned seat of learning 
with country-wide reputation. Scholars from difTerent parts of India 
came here to receive the highest training in Logic. 

The credit for this goes to Gange^a Upadhyaya (I3th century), 
founder of the Navya Nyaya (Neo-logic) school of Mithila. His work, 
Tsttva Chintamatii (briefly known as Maui, i.e. jewel) created a new 
epoch in the history of Indian Logic, The birthplace of Gangeia 
Upadhyaya is supposed to be Mangarauni, a village in the district 
of Darbhanga (near Madhuhatii], He is said to have established his 
academy at Kariyana, a village twelve miles south-east of Darbhanga 
town. 

Gangeia diverted the current of Nyaya pliilosophy Into a fresh 
channel. Emphasis was shifted from Fadartha-vivechana (Ontology) 
to Pramana-vivechana (Epistemology), The four Pramanas (viz. 
Pratyaksha, Anumana, Upamana and Sabda) were made the subject 
of a thoroughgoing scrutiny. Attention was focussed on the subtleties 
of Inference. The nature of Vyapti (the relation of universal 
eoncomitanec between the middle and major terms), wliich is the 
basis of all inference, was subjected to the most critical examination. 
Even now the problem of Induction is one of the knottiest problems 
in Logic. Gange^a discussed it threadbare in the minutest detail long 
before it engaged the attention of western logicians. 

The Tattva Chiniama^i constitutes an important landmark in the 
sphere of thought. It exerted a strong influence on the <,f 

subsequent thinkers for many centuries that followed. Successive 
pnerations of scholars devoted themselves to an understanding of 
its profound implications. Commentaries, sub-commentaries and 
glosses were written on it to such an extent that a vast literature grew 
round the original work. The popularity enjoyed by Ma^i in 
intellectual circles has hardly been equalled. 
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After Gangc£a, we find in Mithila, Vardhamanaj Pakshadhara 
and a long line of Naiyayikas. The names and works of some promi¬ 
nent logicians of the Miihila school arc given below: 

Vaidhamana Upadhyaya was the son of GangeSa Upadhyaya. His 
main works arc: (i) Taltva-Ckinldi!tanUpTakSJs\ (ii) Xyaya-mbaRdha- 

prakaia; {iii) jyjSya-psTiiisfitil’prakala-, (iv) KiTandvaH-prakaJa; (v) 
Xyaya-kiisumSnjali-pmkdia; (vi) Xyajtt-lildFati-prakdla; and (vii) 
K/tmdam-kkddya-prakSh. The last is a commentary on the Klmdan- 
khandd-khddga (a Vcdantic treatise) of Sri Harsha, The importance of 
V^ardhamana can be judged by Uw fact that he has been referred to 
by Madhavacharya (Vidyaranyaof Vijayanagar) in his5lin'a-^ariiina- 
saifgrah<i. 

Pakshadhara Mika’s real name was Jayadevaj but he w'as popular¬ 
ly kno«Ti as Pakshadhara> presumably because he could argue on 
any point for a full ‘Paksha’ (a fortnight) or because he could stick 
to ills ‘Paksha’ (thesis), Pakshadhara Mika was bom of a respected 
Mi thil a BrahmanafamilyofDarbhanga district. According 10 tradi- 
tion, he lived in the court of Raja Bhalrava Siiiha of Mithila (15th 
century) and was a contemporary of the great poet Vidyapati Thakur. 
A palm-leaf manuscript gives the date of his copying VhhmptiTdtta as 
1452. Pakshadhara Miira’s main works arc: (i) TGUm-Chiittdniani- 
dloka (briefiy called Atska) ] (ii) Dravyd-padaTthd', and (iii) Lilaiaii 
mvtka. 

Vasudeva Mika was the nephew and pupil of Pakshadhara Mika, 
He wrote a commentary on Msni known as the Tattv&-ChiiitSin&^i- 
tikd. He bore the title of Nyaya-siddhanta-sarabhijna. 

Ruchidatta Miiira w'as also a pupil of Pakshadhara h'fiira. His 
main works are: (i) Tattva-Chinidmaiii-prskSia and (ii) Nydys-kuss- 
mdnjali -prakdlft^iakaTanda, 

Saiikara Miira w*as exceptionally brilliant from his very childhood. 
His main known works arc eight in number, and are on logic and 
Vedanta, Most important of them arc: (I) TcUtia-Chinidmani'’ 
AfflyuJtAfl;(ii) Vaisheshika Upoikara-, (iii) Bhfda-rdtfta-pTakdia\ and (Iv) 
Abkfda-dhikkdTa. 

Vachaspatl Mika (the younger) is said to have written ten philo¬ 
sophical works of which the following arc available: (i) Aitumdtta~ 
kksfida-tikSf (ii) Piy^a-sutToddhsTd^ (iij) KkniidQitQ khQitdoddhdTSt 
This [Abhinava] Vachaspati lived in the court of Raja Bhairaven- 
dra Siihha of Mtlhila in the 15th century. He is famous for his works 
on Smriti also. 
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Bhagiratha (Nfegha) Thakur’s main works are: (i) KiuwnSajaU- 
pTak5ia-pTakSiik&\ (ii) KiTans^alUprakaia-ptakSiikSi and (iii) (Nyaya) 
LliSvati'pTakdia-vjSkya, 

Malicia Thakar was the founder of the Darblianga Raj (1558), 
and the ancestor of the present Maharaja, He was born In the \’illagc 
ofBKaura, seventeen miles north-east of Darbhanga, in the Klianda- 
val family. His main work is the Abka DeTpania, a commentary on 
the Atoka of Pakshadhara Misra. It is quoted as an autliority. 

This Is in short a glimpse of the great Naiya>ikas of the Mithila 
school who introduced new logical concepts giving rise to subtle 
hair-splitting distinctions to secure exactitude of expression. The 
technical terminology employed by the Na-vyrn Nyaya school to 
ensure precision of tliought and language (e.g, avachhedakataj 
prakarata, anuyogita, pratiyogita and so on) soon became the vehicle 
of intellectual discourse throughout India. 

The Mithila school of Nyaya flourished for about three centuries. 
The last veteran champions of this school were Sankara and 
Abhinava Vachaspati. After them, there were no equally notable 
exponents. The sun of Logic set in Mithila to rise immcdiatelv 
aJlcrwards in Navadvipa (in Bengal). 

The Navya Nyaya of Mithila tvas imponed into Bengal by such 
brilliant scholars of Nadia as Vasudeva Sart'abhauma and Raghu- 
natha Tarkasiromani who came to MiihSla and learnt the new Logic 
from Pakshadhara Misra. Soon after, the Nadia school rose into 
prominence and eclipsed tlic Mithila school. 

Nevertheless, some Naiyayikas tried to keep tlic lamp of Nyaya 
burning in Mithila. Mention maj- be made of Durgadatta Misra 
(author of Nydya-hodkim), Devanatha Thakur (author of Tattm- 
ChintSmaj^i-aioka-paniistha) and Madhusudana Thakur (author of 
TattBa-Ckintdfimtfi-SiQka-kantakoidkara). 

It is gratifying to note that even the women of Mithila (in the 
I5th and 16th centuries) took an interest in philosophy. Lachhima 
Devi (wife of Raja Chandra Siihlia) is credited with the authorship 
of a book PadSrtha Chandra (a treatise on Nyaya-Vaiseshika), which 
she wrote at the initiative of her teacher, Misaru Misra. Some other 
learned ladies of thU period were Lakhima Devi (wife of Raja Siva 
Simha), Viiwasa Devi (wife of Raja Padma Simlia), and Chandra- 
kala Devi (daughter-in-law of the poet Vidyapati Thakur). 

The Midiila school of Nyaya began to decline after the I 6ih cen¬ 
tury-. But it does not mean that phUosophic studies came to an end 
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The traditions of Nyaya and ^Cmlmsa were kept alive in thU land by 
such great scholars as Gokiilanath Upadhyayaj Sachala Upadhyaya 
and others during die 17ih and I9tli centuries. 

Jainism 

As for Jainismj the centre of acUvides of its adherents had already 
shifted^ for unknown causes^ from the land of its birthj Bihar^ to those 
of Karnatakaj Andhra-desh^ Tamil nad. Western India^ Rajputana 
and Gujerat, where it flourished under the patronage of the 
Cholas^ Pandyas^ Kalachuris.RashtrakutasandSoIanJds* Though their 
greatest contribution to reUgious art and literature was tnade else- 
wherCj medieval Bihar was also not devoid of their architectural 
and sculptural gifts. It was losing ground by the end of the Pala 
period but the Jaina temples containing the holy footprints and even 
images of Kisliabhadcva^ Adinath;, Sahtinath^ Neminath and Par- 
svanath, all belonging to the Pala period^ have continued till today 
to be objects of veneratiDn and sanctity for the adherents of Jainism. 
A large number of Jaina metal images discovered in Chausa^ near 
Buxar^ and ebewhere in Bthar;^ and deposited in Patna Miiseum^i 
testify to the popularity of the faith in early medieval India. A village^ 
2a miles south-west of Purulia, in the Bagda Fergana of Manbhumj 
the eastern part of Chotanagpurj contains many fragmentary Jaina 
images. The most notew^orthy of them, described in a published 
article (J.B.O.R.S. 1942), are the Digambara imageofa Tlrihahkara, 
who was worshipped as *Bhiram®, and another of the Yakshin! atten¬ 
dant of Neminath, the 22nd Tirthaiikara. Another slab wiUiin the 
enclosed wall of a temple on Deogarh Hill contains the image of a 
Jaina female deity with lion and childni The Manbhum images have 
been placed somewhere between the I Ith and 12th centuries. Mention 
may also be made of a Jaina temple with a btoken inscription at 
Nalanda. Yuan Chwang met only a few Jamas there and noticed 
the decay of Jainism, and Fa-Hicn makes no mention of it. But 
olher parts of Eastern India still acknowledged the faith. Even 
in the 13ih century, there w'Crc heads of organised associations of 
Jainas in Magadha, Gauda and Vanga. A 14tJi century Sanskrit 
inscription found in one of ilie temples on the Vipula Hills at Rajgir, 
gives the genealogy' of the Jaina devotee and builder of the Sveianabar 
section. According to the Jaina writer, P. C. Nahar, the Rajgirand 
the Pavapuri inscriptions show that the *Mahatiyanas* (Mathens) 
belonging to the family of Dalya (mentioned in an inscription) 
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followed the Jaina religion and abounded in that province in those 
days. 'They w'ere all along treated with sympathy and kindness and 
received help from the Muslim government on account of their 
peaceful and loyal character.' (J.B.R,S,) 

Buddhism 

WTicn the Muslims came^ Buddhismj though not flourishing, had yet 
its vihiras and monastic orders in South Bihar. The popular form 
of it had got mixed up with the gods and goddesses of the Hindu 
pantheon. Though there vras a petty BudtUiist king, Buddha Sena, in 
Gaya, he was unable to lend his helping hand to the followers of the 
faith of Sakya Muni. Inmates of the Buddhist viharas who tvere 
slaughtered by Bakhtiyar Khaljt and his follow-ers, have been des¬ 
cribed by the contemporary historian, MinhaJ-us-Siraj, as 'Brahmanas 
with shaven heads’. The IGth century Buddhist writer, Taranatha 
observed, *Thc Tunishka king (?) by means of several Bhikshus 
w'ho were his messengers and with other smaller kings of Ttirushkas 
living in Bengal (?} and other parts of the country killed many clerics 
in Odantpuri, destroyed this as well as Vikramiila and on the site 
of old viharas a fortress of Turushka was erected.' Prof. Sama- 
ddar has described the fall of the Buddhists from their old lofty and 
noble ideals and their degeneration into a host of Tan trie sects which 
were an admixture of the $aiva and S^ta cults. 

The Tibetan scholar, Chag Lo-Tsa-Ba Chos-Rjc-Dpal, alias 
Bharmaswami, w'ho set out for India from Nepal in about 1234 and 
whose memoirs have recently been translated into English by the 
Russian scholar, J. N. Roerich, has given an interesting account of 
his journey in Bihar, He visited various holy places such as Rajgir 
and Vajr^ana (Gay-a) and took lessons from the celebrated Buddhist 
preachers Rahul a 3iibhadra and Yalomitra, There w’as a general 
terror of the Turushka soldiers all around. Monks and priests were 
running away for shelter. He has described the exciting episode of 
his own escape with the famous Guru, Sribhadra, whom he carried 
on his shoulders to a safe place away from the Turkish soldiers. He 
was once accosted by two of these soldiers who wanted to rob him of 
his gold, ifhe had had any, and who snatched away his begging-bowl. 
At the vihara of Vajrasana (Gaya), only four monks, who had the 
courage of their convictions, stayed on. He tells ua that Nalanda, 
though damaged and deserted, was still standing in 1236-37 and some 
scholastic activity tvas being carried on, despite the constant hazards 
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ch^acterisiic of the times. He mentions someviharas at Nalanda 
tvhich were still intact. There tvere 84 'human du'clltngs' {cells} 
and four specially holy images. He sax's there were two tiharas in 
Gaya, each haxntig six to fifteen monb, mostly HTnayanists. The 
great vihiiriiof\'il!ramiila had been standing in the time ofDharma- 
swiimi s uncle, but he himsclfdid not find any trace of it and reported 
that the Turkish soldiers had destroyed it and throw'n its stones 
into the Ganges. 1 1 has, hoirevcr, to be remembered that the I'urktsh 
soldiers, despite their iconoclastic acal, were mostly ignorant and 
superstitious; for Dharmaswami himself mentions that when one of 
the three hundred who w'ere committing sacrilegious acts near die 
shrine of a Buddhist deiiy Gyannath, died of colic, ihc image was 
left undamaged by the rest. 

He obserxed with terror the sacrificial offering of a large herd of 
catde at a certain place in Magadha to the image of a deity called 
Somnath (Saixnte); but elsewhere, again in Magadha, he was pleased 
to find that instead of animal sacrifice an offering of grain W'as made. 
Devotees made offerings of curd, milk, perfumes, of sandalwood and 
camphor-dust to Buddha by pouring them at the root of the Bodhi 
tree. He notes the decline of Buddhism when he says that the 
Hinayanists were few', Mahayanists were fexver still, and the non- 
Buddhists were—'^numerous.' He refers to 'some one’ who said that 
Buddhists were not good, and though a Mahayanist himself, he 
frankly admits the superior character of the Hinayanists. They 
xvcrc distinguished by greater kindness than the Tibetan follow'crs 
of Mahayana. The common non-Buddhist people of his time in 
Bihar were simple, kind and considerate. They were xxilling to 
accommodate Buddhist monks when they went on their daily itiund 
of alms-begging. When they met a monk they prostrated themselves 
and said 'Salutation to Rahula’, Asfor royalty, Buddha Sena of Gaya 
took off his silken turban, halted, got down from his elephant and 
saluted the Tibetan mendicant scholar; Rim Singh the Kshatriya 
Karnafa Raja of Patala, in Tirhut, also invited him, though in a 
less deferential manner. The Raja was very pleased to meet the 
foreign traxvller and rewarded hint liberally. 

Dharmasxvami found at Nllanda, stone images of Tara, Manjuiri, 
Gyannath, and of Lord Khaspana. A modem writer, Waddcl, writes 
about numerous inscribed images of Tlrl dating from the 8th 
to the i2th century at old Buddhistic sites, particularly in Magadha. 
Mr P. C. Choudhary has described an image of Tara which he 
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Found in Parbati, a village in the extreme north-east comer of Gaya 
district(J.B.R.S, 1936)- According toTarlnatha^Tahtric Buddhism 
began to acquire importance from the 6th century when the first of 
the e^Tantras was tvritien. Vikramiila, founded by the Palas early 
in t he 9th century^ was a Tan trie University and the Palas patronized 
this type of Buddhism, which is closely allied to Tantrism, 

Islam 

EARLY MUSLIM SETTLERS 

The Muslim immigrants who settled down and became a part of the 
population of Bihar had certain distinctiv'c features. Thetr cardinal 
doctrine was the unity of God. It admitted of no compromise even 
for illustrative or artbtic purposes. They believed in congregational 
worship and prayers, thus showing solidarity. They were impresave 
in their unity, discipline and simplicity. Their social outlook was 
democratic and cqualitarian which was in contrast to the tendencies 
of the social s^'sterns prevalent in India. They had different 
ideals and conceptions of social life. They could be distinguished by 
their names, religious rites and ceremonies, resttvals, diet, dress, 
marriages, and their law of inheritance and divorce. Thus they 
forincd an entirely separate entity and a firmly-welded community 
distinct From the general populace. The establishment of a new 
foreign power with so characteristic a way of life was bound to affect 
rite conditions of Indian life. But the impact of Islam on Hinduism 
did not imply such tremendous and revolutionary' changes as had 
occurred In Persia, Egypt, and other countries. The main cuirents 
of the ancient Hindu order of religion and society survi\ed the impact, 
thanks to the spirricd protective and precautionary measures adopt¬ 
ed by the dominant priestly class, the preservers of the Vcdic scrip¬ 
tures and the champions of Varpasramadharma. The new people 
were not welcomed with any warm feeling or allowed to settle dotvn 
without opposition and resistance. But such resistance was not 
uniform throughout India. Bihar had no sturdy champions of neo- 
Hinduism as had the Raj puts, and the political opposition was not too 
strong. It was weaker in South Bihar than in Morth, The reaction 
of the orthodox Hindus to Muslim contacts was naturally not free 
from bittemess. But time is agreat healer. There could not be a perpe¬ 
tual state of antipariiy and antagonism. In the couiw of years, mutual 
understanding and appreciation, and even reciprocal influences, 
were inevitable, Islam in its new emdronment was bound to become 
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somewhat different from what the ncw'comers brought wlih them, 
and the syncretic tendencies of Hinduism were always silently and 
imperceptibly at work. But even this assimilative and all-comprC' 
hensivc Hinduism^ which had absorbed the preceding weaves of 
contjucring and ruling races of central Asia, did not succeed so 
well in the ease of the Muslims. 

fslam is a missionary religion without a missionary organization. 
Apart from the Muslim aristocracy which consisted of the conquering 
and ruling races,Turks, Mongols and Afghans, there were saints and 
Sufis, scholars and preachers, largely of Arab and Persian extraction, 
whose ideal amidst their materialistic surroundings was mainly * other¬ 
worldly’ and W'hosc aim in life was to secure the reward of the ‘other 
world’ by propagating their faith among the vast mass ofnon-Isiamk 
people- Militant fierceness, iconoclastic activities and political pressure 
and persuasion must have come into play, but they had their reaction 
in hardening the attitude of the vanquished against the \ictors. 

The Sufi saints and missionaries laboured under no such handicaps. 
There was no fear of any general cotifiagration as a result of their 
peaceful activities. They were in touch with the currents of social 
life and preferred to tvork on congenial soil and in responsive quar¬ 
ters. In course of time they succeeded in adding immensely to their 
following by admitting within the pale of Islam a large proportion 
of converts of low caste. They carried on their w'ork without any 
ostensible assistance from those who possessed power and authority. 
Quite in keeping wdlh their ideals and out look, they refrained from 
putting on record the measure of success they attained. Casual re¬ 
ferences and incidental notices in eon temporary mystic literature give 
us an idea of the methods they adopted and the extent of the success 
they attained. The I4th century saint Sharf-ud-dln once said, 'All 
the religionsarc true at their root but their blind followers introduced 
extraneous matters. So long as a man docs not realize the real nature 
of a religion, he should not accept it. Even if I ask a Hindu, a thousand 
times to become a Muslim, he should not change his faith,' (M.M.) 
Even modern writers like Sir Thomas Arnold and Prof. K. M. Sen 
of Vijvabharati, who have specially studied tlie subject, have admit¬ 
ted the effects of the work of the Sufis, The latter has observed, 'the 
Muhammadan prosclytization of India did not begin with coercion 
and blood; the first conversions were made by its saints and mystics.* 
Neither rulers nor Ulemas nor \Iullas, or theologians, were res¬ 
ponsible for the peaceful penetration of Islam. It was mainly effected 
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by ihc Sufi sainu and fakirs. The theobgi.'ins occupied a prominent 
position in the state and filled the judicial and religious offices. They 
were anxious to please the secular authority and were more interest¬ 
ed in the rigid interpretation of Muslim dogmas than in the life and 
salvation of the common people. All the Ulemas^ Mullas and Sufis 
were orthodox Sunni Muslims In pre-Moghal Bihar, There is no 
trace of the sectarian diifcrenccs between Shia and Sunni at that 
time. All the Muslim kings of India followed the Hanafi School of 
Jurisprudence. But the Sufis were all known for their broad-minded 
tolerance, catholkUy of views and other virtues which were the main 
cause of their success. 

TtIK sufTs 

Sufism, which may be said to have reinterpreted Semitic Islam to 
the Aryan w‘orld, found a more fruitful soil In India than elsewhere. 
The Sufi, with Iiis ferxent love of, and devotion to, the One Eternal 
Reality Immanent in all things, believes that It can be knovvn and 
realized through Divine Illumination and Grace. He regards the soul 
to be of divine origin. Though tempurarily lodged in the human 
body, it b anxious to return to its origin. The soul sets ouiasu travel- 
Icr {salit) by slow stages {maqamat) on its journey (safar), along the 
mystic way (tarlqat). Then it goes to the stage next to Law (sharrat) 
through gnosis (maarifat) and reaches the Reality (haqiqat). It must 
submit itself wholly to, and sect the guidance of, a spiritual master 
(sbcikli, murshid, pir) and go through a long course of discipliue, 
involving manual work, fasts, night vigils, meditation, control of self 
or ego (nafs) , recital of divine names in rapid cadence with physical 
movements (zitr and sama), regulation of breath (habs-i-dam) and 
so on. There is much in common between a SuR, a Hindu Bhakta 
and a Yogi, Though a Muslim, a SuR is imbued also with other than 
Islamic influences, including those of Hindu philosoplty. He tends 
like a Hindu raonist to identify himself with God. His practice of 
rising above individuality to attain the One Reality comes very near 
the Hindu Vedanta Sadhana. Such is also the case with his belief 
in the moral exaltation of life in pursuit of duty, and his belief that 
the ways of God arc as numerous as the souls of men. 

A SuR, unlike the Mulla, clings not to the letter of the Holy Book 
but to its spirit. He measures himself not by his knowledge or action 
but by love and devotion. He has goodwill for all men and considers 
the service of mankind to be superior to formal worship. He puts 
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aside hl% personal desires, likes and dislikes in order to render himself 
a^ccable and helpful to all, irrespective of castej colour or race* 
He wants every man to do what is expected of him. Letter 71 of 
Afahtuhat-i-Sadi of the Siifi saint, H* ShaTf-ud-dm Ahmad Maneri, 
says, ^4 Sufi regards one's power and possessions as intended for the 
use of others/ Fawaid-i-Rukni^ a Malftisc by the same saintly perso¬ 
nage tells us^ that *Each man ought 10 function according to his 
calling in life/ 

The Sufis of Bihar generally belonged to the MVujudia' rather than 
to the ^Shuhudia’ school, their creed being *Hama Oast' (Evciything 
is He) and not *Hania Az Oost" f Every thing U from Him). This 
apparently is an echo of monistic \'edanta. Their conception of 
* passing away' (hma), of gradual perrection till one attains beati¬ 
tude, the use of the rosary^ the stor>' of the prince beggar, and so on, 
are possibly the result of Buddhi$tic influences. Their idea of perpe¬ 
tual conflict between good and evil, God and Satan^ rendud us of the 
Zarathushtrian conception of dualism. There are certain superficial 
resemblances also between the idea of the seven ^vorlds (awalim-L 
sabaa) and Sapta Lok^ Muraqiba and Samadhi, Wall and Arhat, 
Habs4-Dam and PranaySnij Pir and Guru, and so forth. But one 
should not father the one on the other and hastily conclude that 
Sufism was a mere mixture of X'cdantism, Yoga^ and of Buddhistic 
and Zoroastrian beliels and practices. While *fana’, like Nirvana 
of Buddhismj. teaches loss of individuahtyj it is not merely negativCj, 
for it is aceonipamed by ' baqa' or everlasting lifc^ The unity preach¬ 
ed is the unity of the Personality of God as an object of worship, and 
not an abstract unity which excludes all diversity. The "God ’ of the 
Sufis is somewhat like that of the nco-Vaishijavas, very much ^ saguna' 
or possessed of attributesi but the one Absolute Merciful God of the 
Sufis is very difierent from "Nirguna Para Brahma\ 

The Bihar Sufis reconciled religion with philcsophy andtheseven 
letters of H. Sharf-ud-dm Ahmad to M. Shahb^^ alias Gorakhnath, 
indicate hU anxiety to explain cver>'thing in terms of Islam. He quotes 
such philosophical Sufis as Ghazzali , ATn-uI-Qu?zat andShahabud- 
din Suhanvadi. He wrote a commentary on the latter's Arabic work, 
Adab-ul-Afuridin and frequently cites his views from his standard 
work, Awarif-uFJilaarif. But it would be unhistorical to deny the 
possibility of cultural contacts and tJie pcrmcadoti of essentially 
Indian ideas into their thoughts, experiences and actions. 

The outbursts of some heterodox views on the pan of some early 
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Bihari Muslims such as Sheikh Aaz of Kako (Gaya) and Ahmad 
Bihari, made them * martyrs’. Suliati Firuz Shah Tughlwq, in his 
autobiography Fuiuhatf refers to them. He describes one of them 
as, ‘ t he chief of a sect wh ich wore the garment of atheism, and havi ng 
thrown off all restraints, led men astray... He dwelt in the city and a 
parly of his followers called him “ God One of his disciples aflirmed 
that a god had appeared in Delhi, that is Ahmad Bihari, When 
these facts were proved against him, 1 ordered them both to be con¬ 
fined and punished with chains.’ H.Shuaibj the saint of Sheikhpura 
(Monghyr), writes in his book, Ai&>taqih-ui-AsJia^ that Sheikh Aaz 
and Ahmad Bihari were condemned to death by the order of Firuz 
Shah, at the instance of ortlLodox Ulemas of Delhi. They W'cre 
*Diwana Sifatan’ (inspired or infatuated madcaps) and in their 
madness they talked wildly and spoke flashy or meretricious words 
about secrets of the unity of God. We are told further that tvhen the 
great saint of Bihar heard of their fate, he fell very grieved and ex¬ 
claimed that he would not be surprised If a city where the blood of 
such ’Fakan’ (pure ones) was shed should suffer sackand devastation. 

An extract from the fifth letter of the well known 
of the Saint of Bihar will bear quotation here: ‘The pilgrim may 
pass on the way through certain spiritual experiences, and the soul 
may put off the physical garments, catch the reflection of the Divine 
light, display superhuman powers, as a Divine Agent, taste the 
relish of** r am God the Holy”, and become proud of having reached 
the goal. But he may not understand this Intellectually, and if his 
soul, during the continuance of these experiences, is not helped by 
a spiritual guide, he may, it is feared, lose faith and fall a victim to 
false notions of unity (wahdat), incamations (hulul) and indcntifi- 
cation with God (illihad).’ This shotvs how an aspirant without a 
proper guide is likely to go astray. 

Islamic mysticism or Sufism appears to have reached the regions of 
Bihar even before its conquest by the Turks. The earliest preachcra 
were members of the Chisti and Suharwadia orders of Suffa. Some 
of the most notable and representative saints of the Chisti order were 
M-Shahab-ud-din, popularly known as ‘Pir Jagjot* of jetlmli 
(Patna dt.), H.Badr-i-Abm ofChoii Dargah, Mir Fazlullah Gosain 
of Daira, Farid-ud-din Tawaila Bux of Chandpura, Ahmad Isa Taj 
ofBhaisasur, Ataullah Baqhdali of Mir Dad and Syed Sadr-ud-din 
Zahidi. They all belonged to Bihar town. Saran was also one of the 
chief centres of activity of the Chisti saints but we can mention only 
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ii (bw names associated with it such as the scholarly Mir Zahid Sarani 
ofSepaha, Abdul Malik of Ushri, and M. Syed Hasan of HasanpurUn 

DIFFERENT ORDERS OF SUFJS 

ThcMadaria and theShuttarJa orders atone time had agreat hold 
on the people oF Bihar but later gradually sank mto the background. 
An important representative of the former was Syed JamaUud-dIn 
Jaman ^Jati" (Yali, one w ho has controlled himself) whose mausoleum 
at Hilsa (Patna district} contains adated inscription. The Syed was a 
disciple of the celebrated Baha-ud“dTn Madarof Makanpur (U.P.) 
w'ho came and lived in Bihar, He was a real '‘SannyasiV The Madaria 
order is taken as 'Be Shraa' as distinguished from the 'Ba Shera" or 
regular orders of SufJsj and its mcmbCT^ had a ver)' close association 
w'iih the Hindu ‘Yogis' and 'Stddhas*. 

As regards the Shut tar ia order, the word is derived either from 
^Shatir* which means a my-stic who had broken with the world;, 
or *^Shatr’ which implies "walking quickly* ^so as to become merged 
in God* (fana hllah) and to rest in God (baqa-biUah). The 
Shuttari dispenses with the negative and adheres to the affirmative. 
He affirms '‘tauhtd’ which is *I am that iSj underfunding one, 
saying one^ seeing one, and being one. ^He does not complain, 
eats whatever he gets, and keeps the real gift-giver in view.* Thb 
order was also not free from Hindu influences. One of the greatest 
saints and preachers was Abu! Fala Qazin Ola of Bania Basarhj 
near VaisaUj wlto receised his spiritual investiture at Mandu by tlic 
pioneer of the order in Indiaj Sheikh Abdullah Shuttari^ in 1476. 

The Qadri order was also represented in prc-Moghal Bihar 
but Its Importance and hold increased much later and it is now 
one of the chief Sufi orders in this province. We had one of its 
best represenlatlVOS, Syed Muhammad of Amjhar Sharif in Gaya 
district. 

By far the most imj>ortant of all the orders in Bihar was the Suhar- 
wadia, especially its sub-section, the Firdausia SilsJla, The date of 
the first of these members, Maulana Muhammad;, called Imam Taj 
Faqihj is 1180. The celebrated saint H. Sharf-ud-din Ahmad, who 
was bom at Maner in 1262 and died in Bihaniharif in 1377^ belonged 
to this sub-scction. 

The Firdausi saints of Bihar have fortunately left for us a consider¬ 
able literature in the form of Makhtubat and Malfutat and other 
mystical tracts, some of which arc of historical interest and value. 
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Thc Makhtubats of H. Sharf-ud-din contain Icttm addrc&scd as 
replies to lho$e coming from such high personages as Emperors 
Muhammad Tughluq and Firya Shah, Prince Dawr Malik, governors 
like Mufarrih'ul Mulk, Malik Husam-ud-dtn and many officials and 
Ulemas, too numerous to mention. 

B. Society 

Social 0®gasization' of the Hindus 

V.ARNA AND ASRASfA 

The complex social structure of the Hindus of medieval Bihar 
was based on the system of‘V'arnairam ’ described earlier. Uong 
before the Muslim conquest, many social groups, castes or Jatis 
had developed out of the four Aryan varnas, each having definite 
duties and somewhat distinct ways of life. It is difficult to give the 
exact number, but roughly there were about a hundred castes in early 
medieval society. A lath century Italian traveller, \icolo Conti, 
who wrote about his experiences in Southern fndia, gave the number 
of groups wherein ‘no one of one creed will drink, cat or marry 
with those of others’, as 84. With the collapse of Buddhism and 
the revival of Hinduism, largely as aresult of Brahma meal cfror|s,thc 
stereotyped and stringent forms of the caste system became fully 
established. 

The institution of‘Kulinism’, though said to be very' ancient, is 
generally ascribed to the Senas of Bengal and the Kariyata rulers of 
Mithila, who were staunch supporters of orthodox Hinduism, and 
Hourishrd before Islam found a firm lodgement in these parts of 
eastern India. The Brahmanas of Mithila are credited with having 
kept alive the orthodox traditions of caste. In prc^Moghal India, they 
weiY- not directly under Muslim rule and had their own Rajas and 
Ghiefs, many' of whom were Brahmaijas. Medieval Maithil society 
prided itself on its purity and was singularly free from Buddhistic 
influence. Perhaps the Brahmanas of Mithila deliberately attempted 
to weed out some of the social practices and customs which had 
crept in during the prevalence of Buddhism in Magadha and 
elsewhere. There was a very- old tradition there in Mithila of looking 
down upon the people of Magadha as impure. It is agnificam that 
a journey to Magadha, \’ahga and Kalinga, where Buddhism still 
lingered, was normally forbidden to a Maithil. Fresh initiation was 
necessary- when one went southward across the Ganges, except in the 
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case of those who went to perform Tirtlia Jairl^ to offer ^Pinda', and 
celebrate the ’Sradh" of their ancestors at Gaya. 

As regards the tighicningof the social system^ the Brahman a leasts 
wrote variotia glosses on the Smritis containing elaborate rules regard¬ 
ing daily dutieSj the five Yajfias arid other ritesj social practices of 
varnasj, foodj dress, marriage, inheritance^ purificatory^ ceremonies 
from birth to death, and so on. Relations between castes and social 
groups were governed by rules of endogamy. The taking of cCKiked 
food outside caste groups was interdicted, the pursuit of hereditary 
professions w^as insisted upon, and different classes were discouraged 
from living together. Kulinism led to excessive orthodoxy and 
empty formalism. Burdensome restrictions and invidious dbtinctions 
created a barrier bettveen man and man. V^iolation of the rules of 
caste involved social ostracism. Excessive regard for the supposed 
purity of blood was responsible for the systentatic practice of keeping 
genealogies and family records called Panjikas. The idea of Kulinism 
received a fresh impetus and a new^ class of Faftjikars and Ghataks 
arose. 

The Brahmanas, the dominant class, had their owm classifications 
on the basis of Gotras, Sakh^ and Pravaras* The main caste had 
virrually branched out into sub-castes. People of different Gotras 
and Pravaras claiming descent from some distant Rishi or sage 
ancestor became endogamous sects. Of course, there was no bar to 
marriage merely on the ground of residence in different territories, 
"fhe second wife of Chaitanya Dev was a Maithil ladyi but there Ls 
no record of intermarriage between the Magadhan and the Maithil 
Brahmattas. 

The system of Golra w^as copied by other classes also. But the 
Kshatriy a ruling aristocracy, whose conversion into Rajputs had taken 
place long ago, attached much more importance to ' Kula * or * Vansa' 
or family than to ^ Gotra % We note the formation of castes among the 
Rajputs as wclL Many of them in Bihar, both in the north and the 
south, were immigrants and some of them were named after their 
original place of abode. Such were the Karnatas of North Bihar and 
the Ujjaiiiias of South Bihar, The latter were Parmar Rajputs. The 
I 4 ih century authorof ha$ gi\ cn alistof Rajputs which 

included such ivcll known modern names as Parmars, Chauham, 
Kachchawahas, Ghandchj Baiswara, Guhilots, Bhattl and so on. 

More numerous than the Rajputs and third in the social order 
were the \'aiiya 3 , who may be called commoners. "I’hcy consisted of 
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merchants, craftsmea, breeders of cattle, tilk-n of earth, lenders of 
money and so on. Agriculture was the chief occupation of the 
Vaisyas in the earlier period, but in medieval times they appear as 
traders and craftsmen as well. They were wealthy and prosperous 
and yet of humble status. To them belonged the credit of promoting 
the economic prosperity of the land. Like the Rajputs, they were 
also not very particular about the use of Gotras and among them 
the process of disision and sub-divisions had started long ago. In 
between them and the low-castc people such as aborigines and un¬ 
touchables, with no rights and many disabilities, came the various 
intermediate and mixed castes which did not belong to any ‘Varna’ 
but formed distinct ‘Jatis’. 

The people in the lowest rung of the social order were of iw-o kinds, 
Anirv'asita or the non-excludcd, and Nirv^ita, the excluded ones. 
This division is first found in Panuu’s grammar (c. 300 B.C.). The 
Nirvasitas were outside the pale of Hindu society and may be identi¬ 
fied w'iUi untouchables. JyotiriiwarThakur (I 4 lh century) has given 
us a list of * Manda Jatias’. They include such modern names as 
Gowar (Gowala), Dhangar, Dhanri, Chai, Bind, Tomljol (betel- 
sellers) Chandal, Dhunias, Tclis, Tahtls, 'I'uria (vegetable-sellers), 
Nat, Dom, Chamar, and so on, 

SOCtAt. A^n OULTUtlAL Ul-E 

VoT^a-Ratnakara w hich has been described byDrS. K. Chatterjee as 
a compiendiumof life and culture in medieval India,givesus a glimpse 
into the social and cultural life of 14th century Mithila and Bihar. 
The author tells us about the luxury and appalling poverty, the old 
and established notions and institutions, the oddities and Frivolities, 
the lile in a Hindu court, the social inequality, the cults and dc\'otces 
and so on. We often feel prone to attribute the thoughts and 
attitudes of a people to foreign domination. But the atmosphere of 
Varna-Rattt^ara, according to its learned Bengali editor, ‘is purely 
Hinduand pre-Muhammadan, although it was composed a little over 
a century after the establishment of the Turkish power in Northern 
India,’ Jyotiriiwar Thakur gives, on the whole, a vivid picture 
of city life, kings and subjects, Aryans and Mlechchas, poets and 
singers, castes and classes. But he does not say much about the people 
of tht raral areas. ^ 

Slavery' of a sort, and prostitution, were prevalent in the social 
order both of Hindus and the Muslims. Vidyapati tells us of both in 
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describing his experience of Jaunpur in Kutilati. Thf Disas or slaves 
in Hindu sociciy consisted more of those reduced to slavery for crimes 
and debt than people captured or vanquished in wars as among the 
Muslims. 

The status and education of women cannot be said to have improv¬ 
ed during this period. $atl was rare but recognised as a custom. 
The lot of »vidows was unenviable and very hard, though ilic auster¬ 
ities were voluntarj". Admittedly there were a Few educated ladies, 
but it cannot be said that any particular atletilion was paid to their 
education. Though the purdah of the Muslim brand came later and 
was adopted by high-castc Hindus who were specially coimcctcd with 
the court, the custom of ‘ghungut* {veil) continued to hold ground. 

PRESS AND MANNERS 

Married women whose husbands were alive (sohagin) used ‘ sindur’ 
(vermilion) at the parting of the hair, collyrium in the eyes, and 
colour on the soles, palms, and tips of the fingers; they were fond of 
Aowers, ornaments and costumes; they coloured their lips red and 
strengthened their teeth by the use of betel leaves. Ornaments of 
gold and precious stones w'cre worn by those who could afford them 
and women of ordinary position wore silver ornaments and beads, and 
tattooed their arms. Women w'erc not used to footwear. Costumes 
differed with different classes. The priestly class, clad scantily, were 
very particular about cleauliness and in avoiding sewn clothes, 
especially on occasions of religious observances. Their ‘dhotis’ had a 
counterpart in the ’sarics’ w'om fay the women, but the saries were 
larger in size, draping the upper as well as the lower part of the 
body. Petticoats were not in general use, nor any breast-garments 
or tight-htting bodices except the ‘choli’. In Mithila unmarried 
girls used a kind of‘lahanga*, the ‘ghangra’ and the 'kanchuti’, 
a kind of bodice or jacket. The general dress of the people was the 
traditional ‘dhoti’ and ‘chadar’ and a ‘pugrcc’. But the nobles, 
w-arriors, merchants, and kings favoured more clothing, richer 
apparel, and varied types of dress. They wore clothes of silken stuff 
and velvet shoes. A tight-fitting garment, later termed the Kanchol 
or corselet, fastened at the back with a ribbon, was a favourite 
dress of women iu affluent circumstances. Even w'hen men wore 
‘angarkha’ they used laces as fastenings near the neck and on the 
chest and sides. 

Contemporary paintings of Ckesdfibo.tt, the Hindi poem dealing 
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with the romantic love of Chanda and Lorik composed by the 14th 
century Maulana DaDd^ depict the hero as naked to the waist with no 
sh<Ks and having ^ kuhdala^ in his cats. The heroine wears a *chiiri \ 
armlets and necklace and other ornaments and ha$ a ^sari^ and a 
close-fitted garment on the upper part of the body. There i$ 
something like a scarf on the head, in another pieiurc the 
hero wears trousers w^iih a waistband and footwear resembling 
bwt'! when he ts at the wars. The lower garment of the heroine 
looks like a ^sari’ pleated in front and held with a long girdle. As 
regards fooiw'carj Dharmaswaml says that when he w’as first seen 
wearing boots but speaking Sanskrit fluently^ he w'as taken by the 
Magadhans to be an impostor. He says that the shoes worn by some 
of the natives had leather soles attached to the feet above by straps 
with no sidepiecesoT leggings. They w^cre something like *chappals\ 

The authorof has told us of a high-class least and the 

ceremonials obscAxd on the occasion^ He says that ‘chewTah^ of a 
very fine variety of rke (parched) with a heavy coat of thick curd and 
cream, and buttermilk and also a variety of sweets were set%xd. But 
we must reserve all these things for more detailed consideration 
later as the habits of the people regarding dress, diet and so on have 
changed vcr>^ little. 

FESTIVAl^ 

The Hthcentury^ .\liihila scholar-statesman, ChandrciwarThakur^ 
has given a long list of festivals in his book Kritya-RaludAur, which 
agrees largely with that furnished earlier by Lakshmidhar, the 
chief minister of the Caharwar ruler, Govind Chandra, in his book 
Aptya^Aaipdtaru. Of these the first three, celebrated in the month 
of Jeth and marking birth of the Rewatij are no longer obscrv'cd. 
Such also is the cascj perhaps with the present unpopularity of 
the *PujIs*, with Bhadrakali, apparendy aTafitrk deity (Asin 8). 
Others mentioned are, Gauri Puja (Magh), Durga Brat (Savan 12). 
Durga Rath (Bhadon 9), Var^a Dwadashi (Magh 3)/Narasimha 
Dwadashi (Phagun 12), Buddha Dwadashi (Savan 12), Matsya 
Dwadashi (Magh 12), Rasa Kalyan (Magh 3), and the woi^hip of 
weapons, flags and so on [Asin 8). The last w^as confined to the Ksha- 
triyas and was called Mah^tami or Nisha Puja. The %'dak Saiva 
Mahotsava’ was celebrated on Asin 14, and the description given of 
promiscuous mass gatherings at night with obscene and vulgar 
practices shows that it was performed by Tantric worshippers- 
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Vinayak Puja was performed in honour of GaneSa, the elephant- 
headed dcity^son of Mahadeva ; Bhaskar Puja and sun-worehip took 
place in Asarh. As for the rest, we arc already familiar with Krishna 
(Janam) Astami (Bhadon 8)j ^.'ag Pahehami (Savan 5), Siva Chatur- 
dashi (Sivaratri), and Sri Panchami (Basafit Pahehami), There was 
a festival specially observed by the Brahmaijas and called ‘Yama 
Dwiliya’ and it fell on the same day of Kartik when the Kayasthas 
perform their Dawat Puja. The car festivals of Siva and Durgii 
mentioned by Chandrciwar arc no longer popular in Bihar. Alberu- 
ni also makes no mention of these, but be and Gurdeai mention the 
festivals of Swing or Hindola (Dol Jatra), Mahanavami, ‘Pitri 
Paksha’, Aboi (now confined to Marwaris), Ptihai and so on, which 
do not find a place in the list of Chandreswar. Gauri Puja, specially 
obsert ed by women on Magh 3 and mentioned by Alberuni, was 
perhaps the same as that called Gauri Tritlya. Albcruni and Gurdeai 
refer to yet another important festival called Dlwali. 

Muslim Social Life 

The prc-Moghal Muslim society in Bihar and elsewhere was fairly 
well organized and homogeneous. There is little or no trace of reli¬ 
gious schism and sectarian differences between the Sunnis and the 
Shias. The unifying force of Islam made the foreign settlers, the 
ruling and aristocratic classes, theologians or Ulemas, mystic saints 
and Sufis and even those who became converts, one integrated w hole. 
The social constitution of the Muslims recognized two broad di\'isions 
‘Ahl-i-Saif’ (menof the sword) and ‘Ml-i-Q.alam’ (men of the pen). 
Besides the rulers and military people-such as Muqtis, Amirs, Diwans, 
Kotwals, Maliks, Sepahsalars, Shahnas, and Perganadars who ran 
tlic provincial and local administration, there were Imams, Qazis, 
Khaiibs, Muhtasibs and Ulemas, and Mashaikhs or the theologians 
and religious leaders wht> w'crc in charge of ecclesiastical and judicial 
functions and looked after the moral and religious, as well as the 
educational, needs of the people. The oft-quoted Arabic expression 
‘LaRahpaniataFil Islam.* means that there Is no priesthood in Islam, 
and Muslim society was theoretically castelcss. But, as we shall sec 
later, the democratic fraternity could not escape the contagion of 
social distinction in its Indian environment. 

The Saiyids, who claimed descent from the Prophet of Islam, and the 
sainiscalled Shaikhs,Pirs, andMakhdums and their descend ants known 
as Shaikhzadah, .Makhdumzadah, Pirzadah, were so highly esteemed 
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and even venerated that a critical Muslim writer ha$ described them as 
the ‘Brilimanasar Islam’. The respect paid to them is evident from 
the way in which they have been frequently referred to in the Mal- 
fuzats or table talks of the saints of Bihar^ compiled by their disciples. 
There was another element, the commonalty of Muslim society, 
consisting of various classes of people such as artisans, craftsmen, 
petty traders, clerks, domestic servants and slaves and a large section 
of converted Mtislims. The student community appears to have 
been a vocal section of Muslim society, often agitating and demons¬ 
trating against what it considered unlawful and heterodox practices. 
There was a type of religious zealot called Majzub, Diwana and 
Qalandars. The first two were religious recluses and the Qalandars 
were described as those who had their heads, eyebrows, and beards 
clean-shaven and were quite oblivious of the obligator)- duties of 
Islam. There were also Muw*allal« (distracted with love) tvith 
strange practices of their own, not abstaining even from forbidden 
drinks. Unfortunately the information about them, specially about 
an institution so important and common among the Muslims as 
slavery and about the large mass of ordinary classes, including the 
converts, is very scanty in the religious literature of Bihar. 

It is only occasionally that we come across such people as chakars, 
nafarSjkhadims (servants, attendants), jaria and kaniz (slave girls and 
female servants), nalaln doz (shoe-makers), and parah doz (patclicrs, 
tailors). There is an interesting reference in Bahr-ut-Maani to 
Muslims being employed as servants by the Hindus. QazI Sham- 
sud-din of Khokar asked the great Saint of Bihar if a Muslim was 
justified in addressing a non-MuslimasTliakkar (Thakur)andhc w-as 
told that the word meant ‘Kundkar’ and ‘Khudawand’ (lord and 
master) and not God, and therefore there could be no objection, 
When the student community at Sonargaon agitated against die use 
of lime for betel leaves prepared out of oyster shell on the ground of 
its being a ‘ bone', the saint of Bihar approved the action of those who 
refused to declare it as forbidden for ‘the path of Islam is ven,- wide 
for all and God’s creatures had become accustomed to the practice.* 
{ICkani-Piir ^Yiarual, dated 1348). 

There arc many references to the social catholicity and liberal 
outlook of the Sufi saints and to their readiness to help the needy 
and the indigent, to whatever class or faith they might belong, The 
compiler of Ganj-i-La Tqfna (1359) once asked the Saint of Bihar 
whether ‘charity’ distributed by 'kafirs’ (infidels) would be taken 
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into account by God on tlic Uay of Judgctncnt, and he got a reply 
in the affirmative. It is recorded in Mttnh-tii~MuTidin that the use of 
*shangaif ’ (vermilion) by Muslim sv'omcn in imitation of Hindu 
ladies was not tantamount to ‘kufr* or infidelity, if they used it to 
beautify their person to please their husbands. But when questioned 
about the sprinkling of‘shangarh' on the body in the fashion of 
the Hindus on the occasion of the annual saturnalia of Holi, the saint 
said that as the practice appeared to be an article of Hindu faith, 
the Muslims should not indulge in it. The saint once observed, 
‘Infidelity and faith, orthodoxy and heresy, are all technical terms 
of differentiation. All (including Hindus) desert'ed favours and 
concessions. One should entertain friendship and affection for all. 
There is no such thing as absolute opposition or enmity, for these are 
relative terms ’ He added further that ‘all are God’s creations.’ 

One of tlic first things that the Sufi saints did to find an entrance 
into the hearts of the natives tvas to learn and know* their language 
so as to make their views and arguments intelligible and acceptable 
to them. 

influence: DF CUSTOMSj ilAJ^NERS AND BELIEFS 

H. Sharf-ud-dm was very fond of Indian betel leaves. Trays full of 
them were usually taken round for distribution in his * Majlis^ or 
assemblies. At the close of certain ceremonies j rose-water was sprint- 
Jed and betel Icavesand' sharbat' (soft drinks) were disiributcd among 
those who wxre present. W^hen a child was born to a disciple^ he 
used to approach the saint to *naine^ it. Once he sent to Safarabad 
(Jaunpur) his own 'pairahan^ (loosevestorshirt) and “kulah* fa cap) 
from which suitable clothes might be made and put on the new -born 
babe, H^isan Balkhi, on the 'sixth dayh This reminds one of the 
modem "Chathi^ ceremony* 

Referring to the oppressive dowr^’ system which was being imitated 
by the MuslimSj the Saint related that Caliph Harun-al-Rashid 
ordered the Qazi to fix his ow^n daughter's dowTy at 100 ^dirhams' 
less than what w'as fixed by the Prophet for his daughtccj, Faiima> 
when she was married to Ali. The great Saint of Bihar was asked 
whether the practices in "their marriage ceremonies which have 
become so common now and which arc attended by men and women* 
had any precedent. The reply w^as that ^ihc assemblage of people 
did take place and wdiatcver was ready at hand was placed before 
ihc guests. They sat for a time and then left for their homes. There 
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vv*as no trace of these extremes (Mubaligaha)/ In the 43rd Majhs 
of 757 (a.d. 1357) (K,P.N.) the discourses of the saint suddenly 
switched oit to some of tlie unwarranted beliefs and practices that 
had crept into Muslim circles, He observ^ed^ 'I find several things 
which have grown up among the Musulmans which I cannot account 
for or trace the origin of, As for example, women generally do not 
bum the skin of Sir (garlic) and piyaz (onion) within their houses 
under the belief that it leads to poverty. Similarly f have heard that 
some people say that one ought not to sit at the doorway of the 
house for that brings in indigence. Again I have been in some houses 
and places where people arc very particular in not using the broom 
for cleaning their houses at night lest it might involve iheni in 
‘Darweshi’ (mendicancy). I have not seen in any book about the 
prohibitionof takingjogbrat (coagulated milk, curd or whey) on the 
27th of the month.’ 

FOOO, ORINK. ANO CLOfHtNO 

,4s regards food and drink, utensils and dress and other such things, 
the little that wc know is largely about the saints and only occasionally 
about others. The saints tried to lead very simple lives and to follow 
in the footsteps of the earliest leaders of Islam, including the Prophet 
himself. Of course, in Sufi literature there arc references to feasts 
at which prayer was offered and food was served. A number of 
dishes, especially sweetmeats, and fruits are mentioned. In the early 
literature of the Sufis, we find no reference to highly rich and spicy 
foods and utensils of gold and silver. The wearing of silk, jewels 
like la I (ruby) and even rings of gold and silver by male Muslims 
was denounced. The saints abstained from anything that could be 
considered a luxury and among the things they generally ate were bhat, 
conkhichri, nan (bread), green vegetables, meat and soup, barky and 
rice gruel. The special garments of the Sufis and others consisted of 
jubba (a kind of long vest worn beneath the shirt), qaba (a tight- 
fitting tunic), amama (head-dress), moza (socks) and so on; but 
ordinarily they wore the pairahan (a long shirt), izar (trousers), 
dastar (a turban), kulah (cap) and also the taqia (a special head¬ 
dress) and latiba (skull-cap), rida (a wrapper), shawls of black wool, 
dotai (double shirt) and barani (overcoat used in winter), fctuhl 
mirzai and sadri. They wore shoes and wooden sandals. The 15th 
century Shuttari saint of Bania Basarh has drawn a pcn-picturc of 
pseudo-saints tvho posed as Shaikhs and teamed recluses and us ed 
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to wrap themselves in ^ha^ar mckhi* Vmush dandani" or * motaqqa" 
(rugs c a] led'gudri* closely stitched and made of threads and patches). 
Most of the garments used Vi-ere while but the turbans were either 
black or gteenUh in colour. They avoided dhut (dhoti) but not salu 
or tahmad (a cloth worn round the waistj and passing between the 
legs). The utensils referred to are the sahnak (plate) and badima 
(water-pot) made of clay (‘gilecn*}. When the great saint became too 
old to walk, he had to use the Indian dola as a means of conveyance. 
Though sabun (soap) was in use^ they used clay to wash their hair^ 
which they wore long and called *Eulf\ 

Women wore veils, sarawail (loose trousers like shalwar)j dira 
and mijwal (a kind of shirt worn by unmarried girls) and idiimar 
and Jilbab (a kind of scarf worn over the head when out of 
doors] to conceal the face. They sometimes used the qasaba (a 
handkerchief tied round the head) while the men wore a iiisan 
like the Arabs* They also used footwear. Upper-class Muslim ladies 
were educated up 10 a certain stage. They read religious books but 
they were not taught to write. I bn Bat Utah also refers to his Indian 
wifCj who came of a highly respected family and who was a very 
pious and devout ladyj well read in the scriptures but unable to 
^vrite. We read about many saintly womcni and of one of them the 
Saint of Bihar said that she was a great lady and had received so 
much *Niamat' (spiritual benefits) that she was called a * Shaikh* 
(a venerable leader). Women did not mix with men,but they attend¬ 
ed religious functions like ^Urs* (religious fairs) and witnessed things 
from behind the curtain. They plied the *charkha* or spinning wheel 
and performed other domestic duties. 

C. EduoatioNj SceenoEj Languages 
AND Literature 

Before the Muslim penetration into Bihar^ the systems of education 
prevailing were Btahmanical and Buddhistic. Both aimed at 
acquisition of knowledge and formation of character. The number of 
educational institutions in the Brahmanical Age w^ not small and 
the schools were varied in character. They ranged from private 
insdiulions maintained by Gurus in their own houses^ to institutions 
financially supported and maintained by rich patrons or by the 
government. Generally^ education was fireej students had not to 
pay any tuition fees and they were^ in addition^ supplied with free 
28 
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board and lodging. In some casiCSj however, rich student hadto 
pay fees. 

Brahmaijical education began at the age of six or eight and was 
imparted through Sanskrit. The studentship continued for twelve 
years. The boy took to reading the first book containing the forty- 
nine letters of the alphabet and ten thousand syllables in three 
hundred slokas. This primer was to be finished in the course of six 
months, after which the boy had to study consecutively the sutras of 
Pattini’s grarnmarcontainingone thousand slokas, the books on Dhatu, 
on the three Khilas, the Itarika or the commentaries on Panini Sutra, 
containing eighteen thousand slokas composed by Jayaditj’a. Having 
acquired a mastery over the Karika, the scholar turned to the study 
of composition, logic and philosophy, as well as the five vidyas, 
including iabda vidyi, Silpasthana vidya (arts), Chikitsa vidya, 
Hetu vidya and Adhyatma vidyt. When the scholar had mastered 
these, his elementary and general education w^as said to have been 
completed. He then took to higher and specialised studies. 

Mithila, the stronghold of Brahmamcal culture, had its own system 
of education. It will be interesting to note how education was impart¬ 
ed in those days. The students studied at the feet of their teachers 
in humble cottages thatched vrith straw. They sat on mats made of 
grass. The teachers as \s’ell as their pupils were embodiments of 
simplicity, but they discussed, most intricate subjects which baffle 
even modem scholars. The system ofexaminadon was also extremely 
severe. A student was supposed to be proficient in his subject after he 
had passed the ialaka pariksha. This test consisted of inserting a 
needle (Salaka) between the leaves of a book and asking the examinee 
to explain extempore the contents of the pages where the book opened. 
Consequently, the student had to keep everything ready on the tip 
of his tongue. 

This system continued under Mithila’sHindu kings from the twelfth 
to the fifteenth century. Under the patronage of the rulers of the 
Kaniataka d^masty (1150 to 1595) and its successor, the Kame^ 
4 war dynasty (up to 1515), the cultural heritage was maintained 
intact. From Epic times, Mithila produced scholars of fame, and 
scholarship there was always held in high esteem. This has been 
corroborated by Vidyapati Thakur (13th century) in his work 
known as KiftilatS, 

The Buddhist system of education has already been dealt with and 
it hardly survived during this period. The Muslim conquest of Bihar 
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almost sounded the death-knell of monastic institutions in the 
region, as most of the monasteries were destroyed. All the institutions 
at Pataliputra, Rajgriha, Nalanda, Gaya, hCongh>Tj Champa and 
Vikramiila met the same fate and thus lost all their importance as 
centres of education and culture. 

The first task of the conquerors after gaining a strong foothold was 
to raise masjids at different places, most of which had a maqtab or a 
madraia attached to them to provide instruction in the Three Rs, 
as well as higher education through their own mother tongue, Arabic, 
Turkt, or Persian. It was at these institutions that young Muslims 
received elementary and higher education as w'eil as military training. 
Bakhtiyar Khaljl is said to have established maqtabs and madrasas 
in difierent parts of Bihar and pardculariy at fiiharsharif, his chief 
centre of military operations. 

In course of time, there grew up many educational institutions. 
Among the renowned madrasas located in Bihar during the Turco- 
Afghan and post-Turco-Afghan period mention may be made of the 
following: the madrasas of Makhdum Sharf-ud-dm Yahiya, Alimad 
Citiramposh (of Ambair), Sheikh Badh Sufi, Malikku-ulema, Sheikh 
Abdur Nabi (son of Sheikh Badh) and Qazi Abdus Shekur at Maner 
Sherif; Yahiya and Chiramposh were noted for their erudition in 
poetry and theology and commanded the respect not onl y of scholars 
of neighbouring countries but also of Firtiz Tughluq, the Turco- 
Afghan Sultan of Delhi, who was a lover of learning. Tlie madrasas 
of Qazi Ziaullah at Mohalla M)rdar,Biharshatif, of Shamsul Huq, 
alias Buddha Haqqani, at Baztdpur near Barh in Patna district, 
those of Mull a Mansoor Danishmand and of Mulla Abdus Sami at 
Rajgir, that of Amir Ataullah Zainabi at Phulwarisharif and the 
madrasas of Muila Shafi and MuUa Afaq at Amuthu, have been 
notably mentioned. 

The school system of the Muslims prevalent during the period 
1206 to 1526 and even later, required tliat every child, afier learning 
his alphabets and vocabulary, should read the Hvly Qyran under a 
Muqri,i.c.onewhokaewhowto readit. Next, thestudent had to read 
literature, romance, history and ethics. He made himself conversant 
with such works as PaodoSmak, AmudnSmah, Gulistdn, Boston, Jntniul 
Qataanin, Ruqqot Amamdiah Hussaini, BShardSnesh-SikmdotnSmSh 
and SO on. Those who stopped at this stage were given the title of 
Munshi. But others who continued further were called Maulvi, 
Maulana or Fazit, befitting the standard and nature of learning that 
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they had acquired. Those who studied Arabic had to readj in addition, 
works on the life and teaching of the Pfophet Muhammad, and 
commentaries on The Quranj Aqaid, Tasawwuf, Logic, Philosophy 
and limnS’Kalam. 

Students were given free education and \verc supplied with food, 
clothing and books by zealous patrons of learning. The teachers 
everywhere kept open die gate of education. Every man of means 
supported at least one student. The work cntidcd^tVaf-j'-ili'ii^fAaAi, 
composed in the fourteenth century, provides among other things 
a catalogue of wordly advice supposed to have been given by Sultan 
Firuz Tughluq to hU officials concerning the line of action that the 
official should pursue in private life. One piece of such advice is, ‘all 
should secure knowledge and learning for themselves and should 
not neglect to educate their fellow Muslims. The knowledge that is 
acquired must not be forgotten hut brushed up by constant discussion. 
Learning should be imparted to the d€scr\'ing only,’ Thus, guided 
by the prevailing idea of the time, the lawyers, judges and c\Tn 
administrative officers and physicians welcomed earnest students 
and gave them instruction suited to their aptitude. Even during the 
reign of the Turkish slave-sultan Balban, high officials like Mustau- 
fiul Mamalik and Shamsul Malik spared no pains to render all help to 
seekers of knowledge. All those occupying high stations in life spent 
their spare time in teaching, and when they had finished reading a 
book, could not rest contented till they had explained the subject- 
matter to others who had not read it, There was, besides, no dearth 
of persons who would collect rare and valuable manuscripts and give 
them free to students or would engage calligraphists to transcribe 
manuscripts and, when the transcription work was completed, to 
place it at the disposal of scholars. In addition to private accom¬ 
modation provided for students by the rich, the government ran 
boarding houses. Here the meats supplied were satisfactory' and at 
times, we arc told, rather rich. 

In the madrasas, individual care was taken. Sometimes the boy 
at the top, known as Moid, explained his own ideas to his class¬ 
mates; this was followed by further discussion, with the teacher 
rounding off the debate by making his own observadon.s. This method 
of training was generally called Edu. 

The sj-stem of examination was simple. At the dme of test discuss¬ 
ions, candidates who showed their worth w-erc declared successful. 
The fortunate candidate had then to appear before an assembly of 
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Ulemas and go through a ceremony called‘Rasm-i-dastarbandi’, 
which was something like a convocation. The main item of the 
funcilon was 10 fasten at urban on the head of the successful 
candidate, w'ho was thus raised to the rank of a Ulema or a 
Sheikh. 

During the Turco*Afghan period, the study of the sciences was 
not neglected. Learning, in the fourteenth century and later, consist¬ 
ed of acquiring knowledge in theology, politics, astronomy, astrology, 
physiology, medicine, zoology and veterinary science. The study of 
different branches of science not only affected the lives of the people 
of Delhi and the neighbouring lands but also influenced the people 
of Bihar, which formed a component part of the Turco-Afghan 
empire. There is, however, no material at our dbposal to prove how' 
far Bihar made practical use of science and what branch of science 
it specialized in. 

There was some development in the field of mechanics also. Dur¬ 
ing the reign of Firuz Tughluq, a new type of clock was .invented 
which, according to the author of A’AaufflftV, used to broad¬ 

cast every hour, by sounding a bell that was kept in the Sultan's 
palace, reminding the people that their life w'as shorter by that hour! 

Sultan Firuz Tughluq loved gardening and laid out numerous 
gardens in his empire with trees of various kinds, indigenous and 
foreign. This led to the development of the art of gardening and 
horticulture throughout the empire. 

Beginning as a work on political history, the Sirat-i-’FfrUzsfidkit a 
rare work found only in manuscript form, refers in its fourth chapter 
to the sciences, such as astronomy, astrology, physiology, and medi¬ 
cine, besides giving a description of the equipment of war used in 
those days . This book also contains a short discussion of the difierent 
seasons of the year, of the characteristics of the signs of the zodiac 
and of the anatomy of the human body, ft deals with, and prescribes 
medicines for, diseases like insanity, sleeplessness, epilepsy, pain in 
the eye, cholera, dyspepsia, colic pain, stone in the bladder, worms, 
piles, disordered spleen and so on. 

The fact that the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air were 
domesticated and trained for household use and for hunting, led to 
greater interest in the study of zoology. Shikamamah-i-Ftruzshihi, an 
undiscovered work but referred to in Siral-i-Firuzthahif deals with the 
various diseases of atumaU and prescribes remedies for them. It 
describes the method of catching and training hawks and falcons and 
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discusses the rcproductjon of birds, their physical charactemtics 
and their manner of breeding and of rearing their young. 

As a treatise on animal diseases, SkikamaTridh sets forth disorders 
in the systctn of falcons, such as catarrh, dry scab, wounds, and 
others. It also prescribes remedies for diseases of panthcis and dogs 
used in hunting deer. 

In addition to what has been mentioned before, the author of 
ShikamSmah has particularized the season best suited for hunting. It 
is very interesting to note that he classlhcs animals according to the 
manner they arc induenced by the planets, dividing them into four 
categories related to the InEuence of the governing planet con¬ 
stituting the sign of the zodiac. Some animals are indvtenced by 
Aries, some by Cancer, some by Taurus, some by Gemini, and so on. 
The twelve signs of the zodiac fall under four classes, according to 
their properties, namely, fire, earth, air and water. 

Sanskrit Language and Literature 

Sanskrit continued to be the language of culture and the lingaa 
ftanca of the learned throughout India. The regional languages, 
no doubt, had already begun to develop as media for literature, 
apart from the folk-songs and other forms which were far older and 
wide-spread among the masses, The development of the regional 
languages however, was mostly on the pattern of Sanskrit literature, 
from which the former freely borrowed literary forms as well as 
imagery. The vocabulary of the regional languages tvas also 
enriched by Sanskrit words, many of which were mnd i figd in the 
process of adoption. 

The period covered by this section was undoubtedly a fruitful 
epoch of literary activity. With the destruction of the Nalanda and 
VikramSila Univeraties, the centre of scholarship shifted to northern 
Bihar or Mithila, which, with its age-long traditions of learning, 
was able to make considerable contribution to literature. Unlike 
southern Bihar, Mithila continued to be under Hindu rule, though i ts 
longs wercvTiry often the feudatoriesof the Muslim kingsand emperors. 
The rulers, whether kings or queens, of both the Karnata and Oina- 
wai dynasties who were in power during this period, were usually 
patrons of learning. It is indeed creditable to them that in spite of 
their long and continuous struggle with the Muslim power, they 
found lime to take an interest in scholarship and literature. Sanskrit 
Pandits (like Bhattaiarma of Gaya in e, a.d. 1500) would very often 
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travel to their courts to seek patronage and recognition. Mithila 
Pandits of this age did not feel very enthusiastic about pursuing the 
studies of astronomy^ mathematics or ayurveda. Their interest in 
classical literature and philosophy was also lukewarm. Dharma- 
i^tra and Nyaya seem to have been their chief concern and they made 
fairly remarkable contributions in both these subjects. It would not 
be possible to enumerate cither the names of scholars or of their 
works here in this book ; we shall draw the attention of our readers 
only to some outstanding contributions. 

To begin with classical Sanskrit literature, we may first mention 
tire famous poet Vidyapatl {!4di century'). He is of course a greater 
figure in Mai thill literature than in the sphere of classical Smiskrit. 
But his contribution to the latter also is worthy of note. His works 
Bk&parikriima and Pumsha-Panksha are diadacdc in nature but arc 
noteworthy for the subjects they treat. His Ukhanivali acquaints us 
with the ideas of the iigc about literary compositions. There are not 
many works of this class In Sanskrit literature, Similarly Panchosayoka 
and RaftgaifkkSTd of Jyotirfiwar Thakur deal with erotics and 
arc oRen referred to. GiBiTidigstfibarapTakasana by Sankara Miira 
(f. 1 + 50 ) is a small comedy on the marriage ofParvati with Sahkara. 
JyotirlSwar’siJAiirtajajUflgiUWfl deals with an aspect of life not frequent¬ 
ly dealt with by Sanskrit writers. DaTgabhaktU<irakgiit.i and Salta- 
sartasva deal with the devotional side of life and show that Vidyapati 
was a Saivalnhis religious persuasion. A number of commentaries 
were written by Mithila Pandits on famous Sanskrit works; we may 
mention here one on Kd^aprakdfa by Achyuta (f. 1400) another 
On AtjichchAakatika by Prithvidhara and a third one on Atnarakoska 
by Srikara Acharya. 

In the realm of philosophy, the contribution of Mithila of diis 
period is not striking. A number of works were written but they 
are all of secondary importance. Sankara MUra was a great dualist 
(dvaitin} and has attacked the position of Advaita Vedanta in 
BhsdaprakSia and AdoaitadAikhdra, Two commentaries were written 
on Sri Harsha's famous work Kkandanakka^dakkaifya, one by Sankara 
Miira and the other by Vachaspati Misra (1450). Sankara hCira 
also wrote Vaiieshika-sSiTopaskSrat a popular commentary on the 
Sutras of Kapa^a, We may also mention here the Dvaitaj/ijvka of 
Vibhakara (f. 1500). 

In the sphere of Dharmaiastra, Mithila produced a number of 
authors, among whom Chatj^Jcivara and Vachaspati Mi§ra (the 
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younger) were undoubtedly most important. Of thcsCj ChatjtJcsvara 
\s'a$ not only a scholar but also an administrator; he was the Foreign 
Minister and. Chief Judge in die court O'f the last great ruler Harisiitdia 
Deva(r. 1305-1330} oftheKaruafa dynasty. The traditional inverse 
proportion betw'cen scholarship and wealth did not hold good in his 
case; on one occasion he weighed himself agaiitst gold and dis¬ 
tributed the yellow metal in charity. His work on Dharma^^tra is 
known as Smjiii-RaiJi^&ra and is divided into seven sccrions dealing 
with Krityaj Vyavaharaj Suddhij Puja, Vivdda and Garhas- 

thya. or these, the most famous is the Visada-RatnSkaTaf w'hich deals 
widi civil and personal law and covers about 670 pages in print. 
As the British cou rts recognized this work as authoritative for hnUiila, 
it has been also translated into English. The J^Janfri-Jiafn^ara, dealing 
with polity, is also an interesting work and has been published, by the 
late Dr K. P.Jay aswal. 

Vachaspatl Miiraj the younger, who dourislied in the latter half of 
the 15th century, was a prolific writer and is credited with dozens of 
works. His ejtef, known as Chintamaj^i, is divided into eleven 

parts; Ahnika, Suddhi, Kiitya, Tirtha, hJiti, Vivada, Sraddha are 
some of the topics dealt with in the different sections. His Vimda- 
Chinidmaj^i, which has been translated into English by Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore, was accepted as most authoritative for Midiila even 
by the Privy Council. It is interesting to note that this book gives 
several vernacular equivalents for Sanskrit technical terms. Besides 
these Chintiraa^iis, Vachaspaii has written other works on Dliarma- 
Sastra like DvsitmiT^a, Titkmitj^ja, MithddSnaniT^ya and otliers. 

Vardhamana Upadhyaya, a pupil of Vachaspati MiSra, also wTotc 
some works on Dharmaiastra like SmntUaioavweka, Ddoamtka and 
so on. He was a judge or Dharmadhikarln under king Bhairava 
Sinha (r. 1485 to c. 1515). 

If there w as any branch of study that may be described as the 
forit of Mithila during diis period, it was undoubtedly Nyaya. The 
literary activity in this sphere was intense and continuous through¬ 
out the period. The Mithila school of Navy a Nyaya, or Now Logic, was 
founded towards the end of the 12th century by the famous Na^ayika, 
Gangeda Upadhyaya, whose work Tai/ra din faiTjapi marks the begin¬ 
ning of a new epoch in the history of medieval logic. A Sanskrit 
scholar who has not studied this work is not regarded worth the name 
in hlithila. Its study undoubtedly helps the reader to be a good and 
subtle debater and enables him to draw hair-spliidng distinctions. 
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The work soon began w b* closely studied in Bengal and became 
popular with the Pandits of Kashmir, Maharashtra and South India. 
Its text hardly covens 300 pages, but it has been estimated that the 
commentaries \^-rittcn upion it may cover 1,00,000 pages! Among the 
commentators in Miihila, vve may mention VardhamSJxa Upa- 
dhyaya, the son of the author (1250), Pakshadhara Mi^ra (1450), 
Vasudeva Mi Ira (1430), Sankara Misra (1525), Misaru Misra (1525), 
Bhagiratha and Mahesa Thakur (1550). Among these, hlahda 
Thakur was the founder of the Darbhanga Raj family. He acquired 
the zamindari from his pupil Raghunathadasa Raya as his Guru- 
dakshina, the latter having previously received it as a gift from 
Akbar. 

A number of other works on Nyaya were written during this period, 
mostly of the nature of commentaries. Among these may be mentioned 
XjfayapanibkiapTdiSSa (a commentfvry on Udayanachaiy'a’s Xyijia- 
panihhta, Kir&t^a^aliptakdia, KyiyekuSiminjalipTakila by Vardha- 
mana Upadhyaya, Dratyapadartha by Pakshadhara, and so on. 
Pakshadhara was a versatile writer and he is credited vviih the author¬ 
ship of 22 works, mostly on Nyaya and poetics, His commentary on 
the Tattna Chittldmani is the fountain source of the huge literature 
on Navy a Nyaya. He also wrote a drama named PTasannaraghaua 
and a book on poetics named Chandrdhka, 

The ^£ithila sehool of logic declined towards the end of the 16th 
century, but not before enkindling a fresh enthusiasm for the sub¬ 
ject in the Nadia school of logic through its two famous alumni, 
V^udeva Sarvabhauma (1450 to 1525) and Raghunatha ^Lromani 
(1477 to 1347), 

This review of Mlthila's contribution to Sanskrit literature no 
doubt shows that much of its literary activity was of a secondary 
nature; most of the works were of the nature of digests and com¬ 
mentaries. But this was the case almost everywhere else in India. 
Its contribution in the realm of Dharmaiastra and Nyaya was 
substantial and secured a place of honour to mcdlct'al h'^thila, by 
no means inferior to that of Varanasi. Nadia’s school of logic derived 
its inspiration to a very great extent from Mithila, as pointed out 
already. Mithila served as a golden link between India on one side 
and Nepal and Tibet on the other, where a number of Buddhist 
scholars had migrated after the destruction of Naianda andVikram- 
iila, as is evidenced by the account (1234-36) of the Tibetan 
pilgrim Dharmaswami. 
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Maituili Language ana Literature 
The period from 1206 to 1526 is very important in the history of 
MaiUtili as it dowered at the hands of outstanding figures like Jyo tin- 
4war Thakur, Vidyapati and others. It also registers the triumph 
of Maithili speech after a long period of struggle. We have no 
connected history of its developtnent, because of the disturbed condi« 
tions of life, but what literature we havcj goes to prove the strides it 
made during the period. Litterateurs of this period made very 
conscious and deliberate efforts to develop this language and its 
literature. 

The conscious development of Maithili literature came in the w-ake 
of its progress as a language. It had emerged from Maithili Apa- 
bhramfa^ which has Its nearest forms preserved in Siddhacharya 
padas. The writers had been induenced by the beauty of forms in 
classical Sanskrit. We come across a host of Sanskrit scholars here 
during the reigns of the Kar^ja^as and Oinwajrs. To tliis period 
belong such illustrious names as Gangeia^ Padmanabha> \lrc^vara, 
Chandreivaraj Vidyapati, Vachaspall, ^ajiikara, and olliers, WhUe 
the Maitliili language progressed in form and elasticity, its 
literature advanced, aiming at high classical standards. The best 
illustration is the prose work Vsr^-Ralndkara (Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Calcutta 1940) written by Kaviiekharlcharya Jyotiiiiwar 
Tltakur. This work shows that the language had really come into 
its own and was capable of expressing fine shades of thought and 
feeling with the aid of simple forms. This simplicity, coupled with 
the author’s power of obscr\’adon and dt^^ption of life, make 
die %%'ork a source of literary pleasure. Unfortunately the work is 
incompiete, with seventeen/ofie missing out of 77 in the original. 

The value of the work as a compendium of life in medieval Mithilg, 
is quite evident. It describes the daily life of a Hindu prince a^H 
seeks to give a complete picture of the times, with all its splendour 
and pomp, ugliness and squalor. Though not a creative work, it 
proves the literary talents of its author. No other Maithili works 
by JyotiriSwar arc available but we have his tw'o works in Sanskrit, 
DhuTloiojnagama (Chris dan Lassen, Bonn, 1838; C. Cappciler, 1883) 
a comic play, and PaTtrhasajfaka, a work on Katnaiisua. Dhuxta- 
samSgama gives some details regarding the poet and his family. He 
may well be taken to have flourished about the time of Narasiihha 
Deva in the I2th-13th centuries a.d. 

The avowed purpose of Vanifa-RatTiakara could never have been 
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literary^ Dr S, K. Chattcijij in his introdijciioti to the book^ has 
rightly observed* ‘The work, it thus appears, is not so much an 
artistic composition In itself as a collection of cliches, ready'^made 
materials to be utilized in an ^tisttc composiuom* But at places^ 
the literary acumen of the author is manifest. EvidenUy he was 
possessed of undoubted poetic talents. Indeed hh description of the 
seasons, morning, evening, the moon, a pond, a hero, a heroine etc*, 
not only show ids vast knowledge but his literary talents as weU:— 

Ni£^ naikak ^adkhbalaya aisani; akai deekshitak kamandal 
aisanj chandrakantak prabha aisan; tarakak sarthavah aisan; 
sringar samudrat kallol aisan; kumudbanak pran aisan; paschi- 
machalak tilak aisan; andhakarak mukiikshetra aisan^ kan- 
darpanarendrak yai aisan; lok lochanak rasayan aisan^ ebambi- 
dha chandra udit bhnu aha* 

(Like the conch-shell bangle of the heroine in the form of Night; 
like tlie water-pot of the initiated in die form of Sky; like brilliance 
of the jewel Chandrakant; like the group-lestder of the like 

the waves of the ocean of love; Uke the life of the jungle of 
Kumud-flow^er; like the sign in the forehead of the westent 
mountain; like the salvation-ground of Darkness; like the good 
name of king Cupid; like the tonic for die eyes of the world; thus 
has the moon appeared*) 

Mcghak pMdurata;chandakmrmalata; hansakpankti; neerak 
prasannata; safarik taranga; kashak kusum; kumudak prakai; 
pankak ka iosh; ialik namrata; raudrak teekshnata; pathikak 
sancli^; narapatik utsaha; praya^ak udyoga; padmanalak ud- 
gama; matsak vik^ ; ehakravik mcli; jalak ksliaya; akiiak nir- 
malata; evamvida anushnata iitaswavaba sarat desu* 

(Paleness of the cloud; stainlessncss of the moon; rows of geese; 
cleanliness of water; wave of small fish; flower of k^ia; blossom¬ 
ing of lilies; drying up of mud; bending of paddy-plant; acute¬ 
ness of die sun; moving out of travellers; exuberance of kings; 
preparation for marching; sprouting of a lotus-stem; increase of 
fishes; meeting of Chakravaka; decrease of water; brilliance of the 
sky; notice the autumn^ free from heat and m nature cold.) 

It is indeed a big jump from Jyotiriiw^ar to Vidyapati, the 
greatest name in Maithili literature. With the establishment 
by Kamciwara Thakur of the Oiniwar Dynasty in Mithila, yet 
another period of comparative peace began, bringing in a series of 
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scholars and li Lera tears who devoted themselves prlmaxily to 
Samkrit no doubt, but also to local languages. Prominent among 
these scholars k Vidyapati Thatur, a member of the Visaiwara 
family who gave to Mithila courts, a successive line of ministers as 
abo of authors of outstanding ability, 

Vidyapati began his life under the patronage of Kirtisirhha, in 
praise of whom he composed his first literary work, K^irtilatd (Pandit 
Haraprasad Shastri; Calcutta Oriental Press, Bengali year 1331; 
KasI Magari Pracarini Sabha, Sambat 2010), a book in Apabhraiida. 
Evidently by the time of Vidyapati, Apabhramsa was quite current 
as a class language In addition to Sanskrit. 

Apart from a number of compositions of the poet in Sanskrit such 
as Pufusho-Pafikihd, VibhagaSara, and so on, and in Apabhramsa 
such as, Kiriilaia and Lirtt-PalSka, we have a number of songs by him 
in his mother tongue, Maithili. On them specially docs his fame as 
a poet rest. His writings in Maithili belong to the period when he 
was attached to the court ofSivasiriahadeva, who was descended Irom 
Kirtisimha and had been hk playmate in childhood while Klrti- 
sirhha ruled. From the intimate note of numerous songs in which 
Vidyapati has freely referred to Sivasiiiiha’s love, it is clear that the 
poet could take considerable liberties with him. While Vidyapati 
remained attached to eight or nine successive courts, beginning 
from Klrtisimha’s to that of Bhairavasimha, the period of his stay 
with Sivasithha was the hey-day of his poetic career. It was then 
that he Felt the deepest emotions and gave them the most artistic 
expression. Today, we cannot but marvel at the sweep ofhk imagina¬ 
tion, which ranged from normal human love, to love which transcends 
the individual plane and melts into impersonal ecstasies on the 
universal plane. All his rich experience, his power of observation 
and sense of beauty went to make and mould his poetry. Vidyapati's 
poetry ministers at first to sensnousness, but step by step it rises to a 
plane which goes beyond all material limitations. 

Really Vidyapati’s Bhavollas Padas are glories of world literature: 
Hamar mandir jab aob k^ 

Dili hhari hcrab sc chand bay an 
Nahi nahi bolab jab ham nari 
Adhik pirid tab karab Murari. 

(men to my temple Krkhna, shall repair, I wiU look at his 
moon-like face with full eyes. When as his beloved I shall say ‘ no 
no’, Murari will love me all the more.) ^ ^ 
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The meeting which comes after separation brinp satisfaction more 
intensive than ever before: 

Aju rajani ham bhage gambol 
PekhaJ piyamukh chanda 
Jiban yonban safal kari manal 
Dai dji bhel nirdanda. 

(The night to-day I have passed happily as I saw the moon-like 
face of my lover. My life and youth are all being led to fruition 
as the ten directions appear free and clear.) 

Very soon love rises to a height which know^ no satiety and has a 
glory all its own: 

Kai madhu yarniru rabhas gambol 
Na bujhai kaisan keli 
Lakh lakh yug hiya-hiyc rakhal 
To hiya judal na geli. 

(Numerous spring'iiights I have passed in revelry and yet I have 
not understood what is love-sport. Lacs upon lacs of years I have 
entertained him in niy heart and yet the heart has remained 
unsatisfied.) 

In the end the beloved bears the same relation to the lover as the 
waves bear to the ocean: 

Kat chaturanan mari mari aot 
Na tua adi abasana 
Tohi janam pun! tohi samaot 
Sagar lahari samana. 

(While many a Brahma will appear and pa^ away, you do not 
know any beginning or end j he will take hi& birth in you and shall 
merge in you in the manner of the waves in the ocean*) 

While we enjoy the exquisite beauty of Vidyapati^s poetry, we 
realize the mediocrity of his contemporaries w'ho tried their hand 
at Mcdthili* Chandrakala (who was Vidyapatrs daughter-indaw), 
Jivanatha, Amritakara, Bhanukavi, Cajasithha, and Rudradhara 
w'crc some of the literary figures who wrote ui Maithili, cither con- 
temporaneously with Vidyapati or after him till about 1526. Their 
writings bear a clear impress or\^idyapad*s genius and are impressive 
in their owm w ay but are pale when compared with those of the master. 

As a matter kfact, in thoughts, in imagery, and in the forms of 
expression these poets arc so much indebted to Vidyapati that we 
do not come across any original figure till we reach the time of 
Govindadasa, at the beginning of the 17th century. 
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Hindi Language and Literature 
During the peri&d under review two of the outstanding authors* 
Jyotiriiwar and Vidyapati whose writings are undoubtedly linked 
with Hindi almost in the same way as with Maithili^ flourished 
in Mithila^ Bihar- We need not give any detailed account of their 
works here as they have already been dealt widi under Maithili. 
Still it is worth while mentioning that Avahatta* in which 
JyotiriSwar wrote his Vama-Ratn^ara and Vidyapati hjs XlTtilutd 
and Klriipatdka^ was a later development ofApabhram^a, having 
on the one hand elements of old Maithili* and on the other* of 
western Sauraseni forms. It is basically the same Avahatta which 
is used in Prakrit^Fainglamj containing instances of verses ranging 
from the 11th to the 14th century a.d.^ and in Abdur Rahman*s 
Smd^rasak (13th century'). We may quote the following lines of 
Vidyapati from his stray verses in Avahatta to indicate the inter¬ 
mingling of predominantly Hindi forms with Maithtli forms:—^ 

Ek disi jaban sakal dal chalimo 
Ek disi Jamraj chani; 

Duhuo dalak manorath pumo game 
Dar Sibsingha karu; 

Surataru kusum gh^i disi poorao 
Dunduhi suhdar sad dharu; 

Veer Datta dekhan ko karan surgan soe 
Gagan taru* 

(On one side the whole army of the Yavanas was marching 
and on tlie other Jayaraja was advancing^ The desires of both the 
sides were fulfilled- Shiva Singh took great pride in this. He 
gathered the flowers of the celestial tree and scaitercd tliem in all 
directions. The drums were producing charniing sounds^ and 
the assemblage of the deities crowded gracefully into the sky in 
order to witness the royal umbrella of that warrior. 

Jyotiriiwar's prose wort* f^arjj^a-Ratjiakara^ likewise contains along 
with its Mai thill forms several usages which arc common to Hindi. 
As a matter of fact* the Avahatta in which these authors wrote^ while 
maintaining the identity of its basic strueturc* freely partook of the 
forms of the various spoken dialects of the particular localities to 
which the vniters belonged. It was in this sense not the property 
of a particular region but the common source of the early phase in 
the development of the various regional languages like Rajasthani* 
Gojerati* Maithili and the Hindi dialects. While extending the 
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sphere of its use towards the eastern regions in Bengal^ Assam 
(compare Sa^katdev> 14th century') and even in Orissa (compare 
Ramanand Roy^ 15th century), it assumed the name of Brajabuli 
which was definitely leaning towards western Hindi, Tiic rela¬ 
tionship of the identity between Avahatta and Brajabuli may clearly 
be seen in the Klrtilata. Even before the Kirtilatd wc have an 
evidence of the use of Brajabuli in Bihar in the work of die famous 
poet Umapad (14th cencury) end tied Pdrijii^AIangal^ a poetic 
dramaj in which the songs have been defiiiitcly wit ten in Brajabtili 
containing Hindi and MaithiU forms simultaneously. 

In factj the very style of these worksj both in prose and poettyj 
which is replete ivith tatsam words set in a highly ornate design^ 
points to a well-dcvclopcd and considerably standardized literary 
language^ w^hich was commonly used in the whole of the area between 
Gujerat in tlie w^est and Assam in the castj and served die cultural 
and literary need of this extensive region^ The UkHtyaktipTakdraj^a of 
Damodar Sarnia (12th century)j in which Bhojpuri, which is one 
of the major dialects of Bihar, has been used, also exhibits the same 
tatsam tendency. In the western Sauraseni area we have the testi¬ 
mony of Kui^l/iyiimalQ-kaiftd (9th century) and DaJamabhudra Kathd 
of Tarunaprabhasuri (14th century) in both of which diere is an 
increasing use of tatsam words in place of the tadbhav and dcSi 
words. 

It will be of interest to note in this connexion that die PaddBali 
of Vidyapad is acclaimed by such eminent scholars as Ram Chandra 
Shukla^ Shy am Sundar Das and others as one of the standard 
classical works in Hindi deserving of special attention. It has been 
significandy urged that notwithstandijig the dificrcnces in some of 
the grammadcal categories like the conjugadonal forms and others, 
the vocabulary of Maithtli is as predominandy common with Hindi 
as tliat of Brajabh^iaj Kannjij Avadhi and so oeLj and therefore 
Hindi literature has the same claim on Vidyapati's Paddmti as on 
Bisaldeva Rax$ (Hindi Sahityaka Itihas, p. 57^ by Shukla.) 

One would also like to point to an important phase in the 
dei'clopment of the language as evidenced in dicsc Avahatta works of 
Bihar. The impact of the Muslim culture began to be imprinied on 
the language of this period in the form of die use of quite a number 
of Arabic and Persian words. Both V&r^-RatndkaTn and KirHi^ti 
have such loan •words as tuluk(Turk) *theTurls'';Eir (arrow) [ pyaju 
(onion) j ohda (post or position) j mouja (village), adap^ adab 
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(respect); dcmanj dtwan (Diwan or Minister); balha, ball (master 
or ruler); tabela, astabal^ (stable); dar sadar, sadar danvaza (main 
gate), etc. 

The contribution of Sufi preachers of Bihar to the evolution of a 
common mixed languagCj Khariboli or Hindustani is worth noting. 
We get genuine specimens and authentic evidences of linguistic 
assimilation in tlie writings and utterances of the SilfI saints recorded 
by their immediate disciples. Not to speak of Hindustani terms such 
as khat (bedstead), bhat (boiled rice), khichri (pulse and rice boiled 
together), dola (a kind of sedan), khirki (window), charpayce (four¬ 
legged bedstead), langoti (a narrow slip to cover the private parts), 
and numerous Indian names such as Chajju Gawai, Bibi Pujarl, 
Bhikan PlyarS, Lad Sad, Jojan. Sheikh Chulhai, Maulgna Nathan, 
Shaikh Badh Nur, we get full sentences spontaneously spoken, and 
Hindi doharas quoted or composed by early Muslim saints of Bihar. 

This should, however, never be interpreted as the influence of 
the sudden conquest of Bihar by Muhammad-bin-Bakhtiyar Khaljl 
(1198). As a matter of fact, within a century of their invasion the 
Muslims h.'id Indianizcd themselves by developing an Indian outlook. 
The emergence of a Hindi poet such as Amir Khusru (1255) among 
them is a good illustration of this fact. If even a small fraction of 
what passes as his work be genuine, it is enough to show that the 
attitude underlying his writings was predominantly Indian in 
character. 

In Bihar this process of cultural and linguistic fusion was set in 
motion mainly by the Sufi saints who moved from the vi'cstcm parts 
to these regions where they preached to the people. When they came 
to Bihar they began mixing the local idiom in their use of Hindi 
both in speech and writing. The mingling of Turkish, Arabic and 
Persian words in their vocabulary was a natural phenomenon 
arising out of their cultural background. This trend in the deve¬ 
lopment of Hindi through linguistic blendings and cohesion is to he 
seen in tlie works of the Sufi saints of Bihar, written in Persian in the 
form of letters (Malfuzat) and discourses and utterances (Makiubat) 
in which Hindi verses and sayings and illustrative statements in prose 
have also been quoted. It is noteworthy that words of foreign origin 
seem deliberately to have been avoided in the verses. A brief reference 
to some of the remarkable instances of Hindi contained in them will 
be found interesting. 

The distinguished Sufi saint of Bihar (Ambair), Hazrat Ahmad 
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Chiramposh or ‘the hide-wearer’ (14th century) who was the first 
cousin of Hazrat Sharf-ud-din Ahmad, wrote sc^‘eral verses of a high 
order which embody his mystic experiences, wide sympathy, broad¬ 
mindedness and cosmopolitan tolerance, A work entided Z^a-ul- 
Qiilub;, compiled by his disciple. Shaikh Ala-ud-din Ali-bin-rbrahlm, 
also contains a Hindi dohara by the saint, 

Maadan-ul~Ma&ni,iAiti earliest Malfuzat of the 14di century Bihari 
saint, the celebrated Hazrat Sharf-ud-dln Ahmad Maneri, refers to 
the following incident in the course of an account of a gathering. 
One Maulana Zalai-ud-dln MiiltanJ, had remarked that a Hindu 
poet had put the particular point under discussion very neady. When 
asked about it, he quoted as follows; — 

Bat bhali par sankn 

(A path is good, but only when it is narrow 1} 

To this the saint replied without waiting for the other line: — 
Dei bhala par dur. 

*A country is good, but only when it is far off,* 

This shows the wide prevalence and popularity of Hindi in its well- 
developed form all the way from Multan in the w'cst to Bihar in the 
cast. 

Rakat-ut-Amah^ a Mulfuz of Hazrat Khwaja AzLzullah of which the 
MS, is dated a,o. 1673, contains the following Hindi lines of Baba 
Farid Sakarganj of Pak Pattan (13th century) which were quoted hy 
the 14th century Bihari saint, Hazrat Sharf-ud-din Ahmad Maneri 
in one of his letters: 

Kalha labdi babli band! kare na lajj 
Joha khoe na piye rnrgun sabhi ehhajj; 

(The quarrelsome, the garrulous, the madcaps and the captives 
arc shameless. Much as they may search for that Qjialitylesi 
Being Who pervades everything, having missed Him, they will 
not find Him again.) 

Hazrat Maulana Muzaffar Sams Bulkhi (Makdum-e-BIhar, a.o, 
1400), the celebrated disciple and follower of Hazrat Sharf-ud-din 
Ahmad Maneri, gives the account in his coUccdon of letters (121st 
letter addressed to Maulana Karm-ud-dtn) of a player on the bow¬ 
string who came to the saint Hazrat Sharf-ud-dIn Ahmad and, playing 
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on his simple musical instrument (Kamacha), sang the following 
Hindi dohara:— 

Ekat kandi bedhana bhutar bhar ke kain; 

Chita been tchha maran titahi nahin. 

(There is one small reed which pierces the body of the entire 
universe and leads to a state of death at will without cremation 
on the pyre. One can also take [funeral] ablutions in the same 
state.) 

The mystic ideal represented here proved so very touching to the 
saint that he was deeply moved and began shedding tears. 

This indicates how Hindi doharas were readily understood and 
imbibed by Muslim saints. 

Quite a number of books and sayings arc ascribed to Hazrat 
Muzaffar Shams Bulkhi among which mention may be made of 
his Hindi Chutkulej Nuskhe (Prescriptions)j Falnam (Augury), 
and Tabir khwab (Interpretation of Dreams). The following 
dohara of his has been quoted also by Shah Manauar, the son of 
Shah Daulat Mancri, who was a contemporary of Akbar and 
Jahangir and whose magnificent mausoleum still stands in 
Manersharif;— 

Kala hansa nirmala basal samudar tir, 

Pankh pasarai bikh harai nirmal karat sarir 
Dard rahai na plr. 

(The perfectly stainless and resplendent black goose lives on the 
shore of the ocean. It spreads out its wings, takes away the poison 
and purifies the body so that neither the [inner] pangs nor the 
[physical] sufferings remain.) 

An instance of the everyday use of Hindi in conversation is furnish¬ 
ed in the book entitled Mmdan-ul-osfaT ofHazrat QazinSuttar who 
lies entombed in the Bania-Basarh of Muzaffarpur district (1385). 
He ascribes the following Hindi sentence to the 14th century saint 
Makhdum Jal^-ud-dln Bukhari of Uch, who was regarded by Firuz 
Shah Tughluq as his preceptor 

Khanda hai phanda kahan? 

(The ditch is there, where is the net?) 

Bhikha Shah Sailani of Darbhanga (15th century) uses a sentence 
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in Hindi which expressly refers to bhasa purbi ‘ the eastern language*. 
This is the exact expression used by Kabir for his own language: 

Nferi bhasha purvi mujhko lakha na koe 
^fujhko to soi lakhai jo purab ka hoe to. 

(My langu^e is of the eastern region [or the primordial past]. 
Nobody can perceive me. Only he can perceive me, who belongs 
to the east [or the primordial past].) 

The 15th century saint Syed Muhammad of Atnjharj in the Auran¬ 
gabad sub-divUion of Gaya districtj aiso used Hindi when talking 
to the people of the locality, fit a hook called Mmaquih-i'Mokam- 
madi a contemporary biographer of his has quoted a Hindi sentence 
which he addressed by way of reply to a leader of the Gwalas, who 
had become his convert and devotee, when the latter asked him why, 
after the days of privation were over and various buildings and khan- 
qah (convents) had been erected for him by the order of Darya Klian 
NuluUii, the then governor of Bihar, he tvas asking his followeis to 
leave the place and go to the jungle. The sentence runs as follows: 

Na mana jaio, ihan na rahna. 

(He paid no heed but said, you must go, Eto not stay here.) 

In tliis instance, mam, rahm and jafe ate illustrations of Khariboli 
as spoken in Delhi and other western Hindi areas, while then is a 
typically Bihari form. This reflection of Hindi in the local patterns of 
popular speech-forms and vice versa is indicative of the linguistic 
coalescence tliat was imperceptibly taking place by means of the 
mutual intercourse between the hfusUm saints and the population 
of Bihar. Hindi was thus rapidly gaining extension through the 
influence of these Muslim fakirs. This natural rapprachtnunt between 
Hindi and the regional languages as evidenced here, has been a 
powerful factor in its development through the centuries. 

Fexsian Language and Literature 
Tabaqat-i-J^adri (Elliot’s translation, p. 309) says that Muhammad 
BakhUyar Khaljl, after conquering Bihar in 1199, built mosques 
and colleges everywhere, His ‘Amirs’ and officers imitated his 
example. Through the masjids, khanqahs and madrasas the rulers 
tried to propagate their learning and language amongst the people. 
Some time after, Persian was introduced in Bihar and it became the 
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lan^agc of administrarion. The rulers, for their administrative 
convenience^ no doubt, leamt the language of the peoplCj but they 
tried their best to promote Arabic and Persian. Tn spite of these 
great efforts, however, there is Utde evidence to show that the 
people in general showed any inclination to learn Persian. For some 
centuries the Hindus followed their own independent course, 

Persian literature in this province was first produced by saints and 
Sufis who were themselvo learned men. They wTotc both prose and 
poetry with elegance. They never cared for the king's patronage and 
cultivated literature for the sake of literature and also as a means of 
shaping the religious outlook of the people. The literature of this 
period deserves our consideration* We find in it the message of love 
and peace expounded by men of character. The chief literary 
centres were Manor and Biharshatif, while other centres were Barh, 
Rajgitj Amjhax and Hajipur. The Sufi saints^ by their writings, 
discourses and verses^ have served Bihar well and dcserv^e to be 
remembered* 

SMARF-UI>-P!X AHMAD 

The first important writer and saint was Shaikh Sharf-ud-dln 
Ahmad^ bom in Mancr, a village in Patna district. His father 
Yahiya was a renowned Sufi and his mother Raziaw^as a saintly lady. 
In factj all the holy orders of the saints in Bihar trace their descent^ 
lineal or spiritual^ to them. Sharf-ud-dm Ahmad completed his 
education at Sonargaon in Bengal. He acquired a perfect kno^^lcdge 
of all branches of Muslim theology, sciences, poetry, rhetoric and 
philc^phy. He then went to Delhi in quest of saints and men of 
learning, but no one there impressed him. He is said to have remark- 
cdj *If this is learning, I am also a learned man/ At Delhi how^ever, 
he became a disciple of Naj!b-ud-din Firdausi, He returned to his 
narive place after spending several years in devotion In die hills of 
Behea (Shahabad district) and Rajgir. He died in great sanctity in 
Bihar in 1330 and his tomb became a place of pilgrimage. He 
preached tolerance and that *the path of Islam is wide enough.* 

Without doubt, he is one of the best Persian prose wTiters of his 
period. His style is simple and direct andwc find in it a combination 
of dignity and grace. He has left a large number of works, sbeteen of 
which are available. 

Abul Fazal, the great waiter of Persian letters, vcr>' much liked the 
saint's Maktubat (letters) and mentions them in his jfiVi-idJtiarf. 
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AHMAD CHmAMPOSH 

Alurtad Chiramposh of Ambair was the ^t cousin of the Saint of 
Mancr. He was a mysticj philosopher and poet. Hia dress consisted 
of a cap of hide and garments made of sackcloth and he was thcre^ 
fore known as Ctiiramposh. He belonged to the Suharwardi school 
of my sues. Like all Sufis of Biharj. he recognised truth in every faith 
and emphasized the need of love. To him, *Islam* and 'Kufr* all 
became one Uirough love- He died most probably in 1364. Ahmad 
Chiramposh's contribution to Persian consists in hU mystic utterances 
as compiled by his disciples, and in his DmSn (poetical works), 

The following is typical of tus style — 






/(Si 


if/j S hj U^ b I / 


1. There are a hundred thousand mirrors but the Beholder is one \ 
about this nobody can have the least doubt. 

2. If you can see the One Being you will see oneness in all; because 
in One there is nothing but One. 

3. Unity is manifest in plurality; open your mortal eyes and see 
it. 

4. If you desire to see the Fnend, cast a glance on your own beauty 
for a while. 

5 . In Ahmad poverty has reached its perfecdon; he glories In Ids 
sackcloth and leather cap. 


MUZAFFAJL SHAI4S BALK HI 

This poet was born in BaUdi. He had completed his education before 
coming to Bihar and was noted for his learning. He became a 
disciple of Shaikii Sharf-ud-din Ahmad. During hh two years^ stay in 
Delhij he was emplo)'ed as a teacher in the famous Madraaa-i-Flruz 
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Shahi. He died in 1386. MuzafTar >vas a writer noted for both his 
poetry and prose. His works consist of tetters and poems. His DiwSn 
contains chiefly ghazals and muqattaat. Nearly aJl his poems are 
mystical^ philcksophical and ethical in character. The following may 
serve as a fairly good specimen:— 





1. The lovers taught how to play with life and taught the heart 
to rccDuctlc itself to life. 

2. They taught men how to stake at one throw all this life as well 
as the life to come. 

3. They galloped their steeds out and beyond the two worlds 
and taught how to overrun the present and the future. 

When f set flre to the bundle of Ithe Book of Reason, lovers 
learnt the perfection of love. 

Muzaffar Balkhi’s verses are fuU of the verities of that true 
uniiari^m which is the fifth degree of perfection in a SufTs life where 
the divine essence is contemplated as void of any attribute conceived 
by thought. He sometimes also beholds the mfinltc manifestation of 
Divine Beauty in the beautiful objects of the phenomenal world. 

MUSAIN ‘KAVSilAH-I'TAVKil}’ 

Husain was bom at Zafarabad in Jaunpur, His educadon was 
completed under Shaikh Sharf-ud-din as is evident from the final 

verse ot his Mathmwi" 
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Hiuain was popularly kno^^n as ^NausMh-i-Tauhid’ 




(the young prince of anitarianbm). Like other Sufis, 


Husain was fond of listening to devotional music which he regarded 
as a purifying agent for the soul. He died in 1440 and has left 
eight woria, indu^g letters and poems, 

Husain composed a treatise in Arabic on the mystical topic of 


^« ** i j.y 1 " (the Unity of Existence) and named it Ha^t 

Kkams. This work was translated into Persian by his son Hasan, 
under the dtle, Kaskif-ut-Asrar^ and was lithographed at Patna 
in 1896, 


AHMAD 'LANGAR-I-DARYA * 

Ahmad says that he was bom on the 27th Ramzan A.u, 826, 
A,P, 1423, probably on account of his strength of character and 
devoutness as a Sufi he was commonly known as ^ Langai-i-Darya', 
He was a strong-minded, purposeful man, who w'as gifted with an 
extraordinary intellect. He died in 1486, 

The spiritual teachers who guided Ahmad on the mystic path had 
taught him to hate ostentation and to study his own defects, Ahmad 
says:— 

djS —rt/ 

(Por you it is better to perceive one of your smallest defects than 
to try to see the Invisible in a hundred ways,) 

Ahmad is known chiefly for hia work Munis-ul-Qjdub (a collection 
of his sayings and utterances). This work is in the same style as the 
'makttibat’ and ^maUVizat'of other Sufi writers of the period. Inci¬ 
dentally it provides infonnation of some considerable value by giving 
an account of certain Snfi ideas which were then popular. Ahmad^s 
Diu^dn consists of lyrical poetry of general and mystical types. 

Before concluding this r^um£ it Is necessary to say something 
about a few more writers and their contributions to the literature of 
this period 1 
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(1) Shaikh Hasan was a man of learning and a known Sufi of hia 
time. He ia said to have died in 1451. He wrote a commentary on 
HuiTat-i-Khams in Persian and named it KashiJ^ul-A-srar. 

(2) Shaikh Abdul Faiz Qazin bin Ola bin Alam was most probably 
bom in the last decade of the 8th century a.d. He is the author of 
Adadan-ul-Asrar. This work deals with the principles and practices 
of a particular sect of Sufis, 

(3) Shah Shuaibj a grandson of Abdul Aziz, was the author of 
Afaaagi b-u l-Asfia. 

(4) Ibrahim Q,iwam Faruqi, who lived in the city of Bihar, was the 
author of SA«ra/.jyfl-)ndA, a Persian dictionary. There U a manus¬ 
cript of this work in the British Museum. 

(5) Shaikh Hasan Tahi was bom in Bihar, though his family 
hailed from Multan. He went to Delhi during the time of Sultan 
Sikander Lodi. He died in 1503 and has left a work entitled 
Mtftahul-Faiz- 


Urdu LAwotJAGE and Literature 
Urdu is a confluence of enUures and languages, mainly Asian; but 
m latter-day Urdu, European influence is also obviously there. 

Urdu can be called an Aryan language because of its basic struc¬ 
ture, vocabulary and grammar; but its Dr avidian contribution cannot 
be demed ^ al the Indian Pr%its (local languages) were deeply 
influenced by older Dravidian linguisitc traditions. When the Apa- 
bhraiiisa period approached, Dravidian influences were absorbed. 

One of the western Apabhrmhias which bad evolved from Saum- 
sem Pr^it ,s the mother of Urdu. Gradually the name of-Khari- 
Iwli came to be attached to the linguistic base of Urdu and Hindi, 
the twin modem northern languages* ^ 

CutariU waves and influences have more often come from VVestem 
^la to India tlian from the East. I„ the genesisof the Urdu language, 
Pemo-tobte it^ueuee, played an important role in pre-ltlaL 
» well as the Islamic periods of history. The cvohilion ol Urdu 
has been a very complea process, but its basic and standard Bi™ 
evoKed by a synlhes^ol 'Khariboli' and Perso-Arabic w^ and 
word-combinatiom. The synthesis was called Rekhta and th,. if r, - 
boll. i.e. die Perso-Arabic Rebbta, graduaX 
nonrishod in city "I Mki by the palace, poen, and^le The 
homeland of Urdu and Hmdr, however, is the native e^lry of 
Khariboh m the sonthataalem Punjab and we, mm Utu, Pn^ 
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URDU IN BIHAR 

The infiltration and spread of Khariboli into the Deccan^ Gujerat, 
Punjab^ Oudh^ Biharj Bengal^ Orissa and Assam took place tfirovigh 
its Urdu form from the time of Qutnb-nd-din Aibak (early 13th 
century) to the period of Shah Alam II (early 19th century)* 

The individuality of Urdu lies in its tendency to use more Tad- 
bhava words (modified Sanskrit w^ords) and more words of Perso* 
Arabic origin than Hindi, the other form of Kharibofi. Urdu settled 
in Bibar as naturally as anywhere in the famous Urdu centres and 
zones of India. Patna became the cultural headquarters of Urdu 
for Bihar.p Urdu spread all over the province from the Gangetic 
valley to tlie plateau of Chotanagpur, 

The precursors of Urdu in Bihar were linguistic mixtures formed 
with die sprinkling of Perso-Arabic words in the local languages of 
Bihar, namely Bhojpuri, Magadhi and hlaithilij and even in abori¬ 
ginal languages like Oraon, Munda and Ho of Chotanagpur. This 
process started svith the advent of tlie Muslims in Bihar about 
A>D* 1126. The Turks caone to Manersharif early in the 12 th century 
A.D. Muhammad bin Baklttly^ IChalji conquered Bihar and Bengal 
between 1192 and 1204. The Musalmans not only brought Persian^ 
Turkish and Arabic words with them, but they also brought in 
western Apabhranria dialects, specially Khariboli. 

There is much truth in the fact that the socio-religious factor is 
more responsible than political influence in the genesis and dissemi¬ 
nation of the Urdu language and its literature* The Sufi saints of Bihar 
played an importani role in blending Indo-MusJim culture^ They 
themselves learnt Indian languages and taught Arabic and Persian 
to the people. Ultimately, when a common language evolved the 
StlRs patronized It* These saints formed the nuclei of early Muslim 
settlements in India* 

Bihar always remained under the direct socio-political influence 
of Delhi, and the development ofUrdu in Bihar was onlines similar to 
those in Delhi. The earliest documentary evidence of the Urdu 
language is seen interspersed in the Persian AfaUuzats of Suit saints 
in both the north-western and north-eastern zones of India* The 
following are examples r— 

(1) Ha^rat Sharf-ud-din Behaii (661*782 a.h*). Once Hazrat 
Sharf exclaimed: ‘Do manho tark, channoo na bhati.* (Gan/'-f- 
Rash-idi) (Leave me alone^ I don*t like this even for a moment*) 
Some doharas and kajmandrasef the Saint, said to be miraculously 
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efficacious in curing ailmctitSj arc rich in such phrases as: ‘Dard rahe 
na peer/ and ‘Card chhooain darbai k: so dard door ho jaay/ 
{^Punjab men f/rdu). (Neither pain will remain nor pang. As T touch 
the dust of the court, the pain will vanish away.) 

(2) Haarat Muzaffar Shams Balkhi (725-788 a.h.) composed the 
following:-— 

Ji magan men hai ke ale hain sohaiu ratyan 
Jin ke karan thay bahut din se banaee gatyan (Dardai). 
(The soul is delighted as the pleasing night has come for which 
I was pining for a long time.) 

Jeth Asadh na aian patan bhar har banh. 

Ti beheri basardhin thekal jal thal nanh, 

(Leaves do not grow green during summer months. Their lover, 
the rainy season, has forgotten them,} (Maktubat, Kliudbaksh 
library.) 

(3) Haarat Syed Ahmad Chiramposh (died 776 a.h.) wrote as 
follows:— 

Meeta man namonia sheromcni kaha hoay, 

Enhin bedha bedman mean sar na keni hoya. 

(Friend 1 the soul is not intoxicated with love, how can it rise 
high? Nobody can conquer it unless it is pierced [with love 
shaft],) (J^ea-td-qoloob)^ 

(4) Syed Muhammad Amjhari (died 940 a,h.) once said: 

Na mana jeo itiha^narahna hua, 

(The heart did not agree, [and] living was not possible here ) 
MSS,P,U.), 

(5) Hazrat Abul Faia Qaaan of Benia Basarh, Hajipur-Khdafat 

(881 A.H.), The saint quotes another Sufi and repeats his saying:_ 

Khanda hai phanda kahan. 

(The ditch is here, (and) where is the net?) {Madan-ui-Asrar). 

Many other pearls are hidden in the trcasuio-house of the sayings 
(Malfuzat) and writings (Maktubat) of the great Sufi saints of Bihm. 
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Esoaomi^ HisUny 

D, Economic Gokditions 
An account of the economic conditions of Bihar during the Turco- 
Afghan period must needs be largely conjectural^ owing to paucity 
of materials directly relating to this part of the country, 'flie study 
has necessarily to be made againat a background of the general 
conditions of Hindustan during the age* as supplemented by some 
incidental but interesting details furaished by contemporary 
literature^ secular and religious. 

Bihar then was an essentially a rural and an agricultural area* 
The self-complacent and non-enterprising peasant pumicd the even 
tenor of his days- The rural economy w'os almost self-sufSdent but 
stereotyped* ft was perhaps seldom disturbed except in times of 
famine^ locust-pcst or invasion. 

Agriculture was the mainstay of the economy of medieval Bihar, 
Except domestic servants and craftsmen all others were busy in culd-^ 
vadoiii The Muslim rulers realized early their dependence on the 
peasants. Ghiyas-ud~dln Tughluq was much concemed with their 
well-being* The peasant was regarded as the backbone of the State. 
But he was expected to be a good culdvatorj and as Zia-ud-din Barani 
observes^ a ucgllgent peasant could be ejected, taterary sources teU 
us that in Mithiia agriculture was the occupadonof the Vaiiyas and 
members of the lower classes. 

AOmeULTURAL PROOUCTlON 

The land supplied food and fodder alike- Rice, puhesj barley, 
rnillcts, peas, oilseeds, sugar-cane, and cotton w'cre among the chief 
crops- Onions, garlic, poppy seeds and apici^ like mauri [aniseed), 
methi (fenugreek) and mongrela were also grown, as w'e learn from 
Var^^Rataak^m. It also mendons chura (fiattened rice) and far hi 
(fried rice). Suitable arrangements were made for stocking grain* 
Among fruits may be mendoned the mango, date, plantain, melon, 
pomegranate, orange, fig, lemon, khrinee, jamun, jack-fruit and 
many others. The use and distribudon of kliarbuza (melon) by the 
famous I 4tb century Saint of Bihar is referred to In a contemporary 
religious tract {Ganj4-id-yajna^ i35&“S9)* Banana trees were grow^n in 
almost every garden in Mithiia* 

Sugar, spirits, sweet oil, perfumed oils and scents were among the 
principal manufactures based on agricultural produce. Sugar, both 
refined and unrefined, was one of the principal ardcles of food. It 
ivas an important ardde of export to various countries, and the sugar 
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trade was immensely profitable. Honey was collected,and used In the 
temples In Bihar and Nepal, 

Spirits were manufactured from unrefined sugar, mahua, barley 
cakes, rice and date-palm. The observations of Barbosa, the Portu¬ 
guese traveller, and of Mahuan, the Muslim secretary of die Chinese 
naval mission (1405) regarding Bengal would be equally applicable 
to Bihar, The former says that wines of different kinds w'erc prepared, 
mostly out of palm sugar, and drunk on fesdvc occasions. The latter 
notes that spirits were openly sold in the market. 

The bctcl-Ieaf industry was highly developed. Albcmni found 
pan-chewing to be a national habit. Its preparation (tambool) had 
grown into a fine art, as described in the Var^-Rsin^ara. Different 
kinds of lime and spices were used and it required ingredients import¬ 
ed from different parts of India and abroad. Silver-leafed pan w'as 
abo in use. 

TEXTILK9 

The manufacture of textiles (cotton, silk and wooUen cloth) was 
one of the biggest industries of Hindustan in tho^ days. Cotton w'as 
widely cultivated in Bihar and Bengal, as in other areas of Hin dus tan . 
Wool came not only from domesticated sheep but also from 
mountainous tracts. Silk was reared in Bengal and perhaps brought 
to Bihar for manufacture. Spinning and weaving of cotton were the 
most important of the home industries. The finished cloth was sold 
by the piece or by weight, either for cash or by barter. 

Alarge variety of doth was manufactured In those days in East¬ 
ern India, especially in Bengal and Biliar. Mithila was an important 
market, if not a centre of cloth production. The VoT^-Ratnokata 
refers by name to about thirty varieties of cloth but details of these 
varieties arc lacking. Towels also were made of costly cloth. There 
were different varieties of tents and curtains, including those proof- 
against mosquitoes (mashari) and for the use of the army. Dyeing 
and calico printing went hand in hand with manufacture of doth. 

METAt-WORK 

This has been a very old industry In India, maintained by a love 
for ornaments, by the need for agricultural and domestic implements, 
epigraphs and coins, and by military requirements. All these factors 
were present in Bihar. The Kirtilata and Vanfa-Ratn&ara contain 
numerous references to articles of different metals and to different 
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sections of mcukcts assigned to dealers In goldji silver^ copper^ bell- 
mctal and asht-dhatj(an alloy of eight me tab) Jugs^ cups j jars, plates^^ 
basins, cooking and other ves^seb^ bells, idob, lamp-stands, betel-leaf 
boxes and many other things. The art of smelting iron ore was known 
to the blacksmiths of Bihar, who manufactured various agricultural 
implements, guns, knives and scissors of iron. No wonder that Abul 
Fajsal states that Indians knew how to handle metals like iron, 
brass, silver, zinc, metal alloys (aslit-dhat) as well as mica^ 

STONE ANn BRICKWORK 

Masonry in stone and brick developed in Bihar as a result of the 
need for the constmetiDn of templcsj mosques and other buildings, 
public and private* Masons vi'Cre patronized both by Hindu chiefs 
and Muslim rulers. The khaprail (earthen tile) industry was also 
developed, 

WOODWORK 

There are several references to woodwork in contemporary 
literature, secular and religious. The need for household furniture 
and for means of conveyance fed the industry. The carpenters 
of the villages and towns in Bihar prepared doors, pegs, seats, toys, 
bedsteads, cliarpaij tafcht and other articles of wood, V^Tna^Ralnu- 
kara refers to thrones of wood and sandalwood stools and gives an 
elaborate account of the beds teads. The palanquin was a common 
means of conveyance* 

The construction of boats was an important industry of the times. 
In his account of Bihar (c. 1234-36) Dharmaswami mentions that 
boats carrying passengers across the Ganges were big enough to 
accommodate 300 persons. Twenty-nine varieties of boats have been 
described in the Some were 20,22,25, or 28 cubits 

long^ Some had the head of a lion, tiger, horsej duck, snake or 6sh 
as figurehead. Some were towed by only one man. Some were ela¬ 
borately decorated with Bags and ehamars with masts and doors* 
Some were manned by soldiers and footmen armed with bows and 
arrows and swords ^ From a religious tract of the 14th century {Ganj- 
Ua-jqfm, 1358-59) it is clear that boats with turteted platforms were 
also built and adequately decorated. 

DAIRY INDUSTRIES 

Dairy industries w'cre sufficiently developed in Bihar, Curds, 
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milk and ghcc were not only consumed by men but also offered as 
ingredients of worships MitMla was thcn> as now^ famous for its milk 
and curd preparadons. *rhere is special reference to thickj perfectly 
congealed curd (chap dahi) and curd full of ghee^ 

ltlatherwork 

Leather^s'ork was the profession of quite a large number of persons 
belonging to the cham^ (tanner) caste. There was a general demand 
for leather goods by military and setni-military personnel^ by the 
civilian population and also by business circles* Thus saddles, bridles^ 
scabbards of swords^ covers of bookSj containers for parcels of sugar^ 
watcr^buckctSji shoes and many other articles were mantifactured 
out of leather. Albcruni found the shoes and slippers of Hindustan 
terminadng below the ankle^ instead of covering the leg up to the calf 
as do boots in foreign countries* Speaking of BengaJj Barbosa writes 
that the people were well shod^ some wearing shoes and some 
sandalSj well-wrought and gilded* The Kirtilald refers to shoe-sliopia 
in Jaunpur. 

MINOR INDUSTRIES 

Besides the major industries there were some minor ones: sewing, 
cap-making, arms manufacture (thirty-six kinds^ of weapons includ¬ 
ing bow's and arrows are refciTed to in the tlie 

making of drums and musical instruments j rope, basket and fan¬ 
making and pottery. 

OUtLOS AND INDUmOAL LABOUR 

Speaking of guilds in India, Alheruiti (11 ih century), says: * These 
guilds live near the village and towns of the four castes but outside 
them. There are eight classes (guilds) who freely intermarry with 
each otherj except the fueller, shoe-maker, and weavers, for no others 
would condescend to have anything to do with them. These eight 
guilds are the fueller, shoemaker, juggler, the basket and shield- 
maker, the sailor, the fisherman, the hunter of wild animals and 
birds, and the weaver*^ He mentions that the lowest people were 
the Harhi, Doma, Charidala and Bhadauu, performing ‘dirty 
work like cleamng villages and other services/ constituting "one 
sole class* but distinguished by their occupations. 

Even after the Muslim conquest of Northern India, the old craft 
guilds and professional castes continued to function in industry. 
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There were several crafts and industries in the villages and cities of 
Bihar which might well be described as cottage mdostries. But 
broadly speaking the industrial workers did not differ greatly from 
rural craftsmen. The services of the builder and steneworker, the 
tenimaker^ the upholsterer and clothmaker^ the metalv^orker and 
armourer w^ere in great demand. 

An idea of some of the occupations in North Bihar may be formed 
from the description of the town in the Vama-R^lndkar^j where the 
author gives a list of some of the lower castes and depressed classes 
(manda jatl)^ viz.^ teli (oilmen)^ taiiti (weavers), dh^nuk (archers), 
dhoar (washermen), dhangar (shepherds), dhunia (cotton ginners), 
dhaliklr (basket-makers), dom, harhi, chandala, chamar (leather- 
workers), gond (mallahj oarsmen and fishermen), gear (milkmen), 
sun(Ji (wine sellers), sao (banias). Ttic also mentions 

shampooers (maradania) and masseurs. Guilds of Icatherworkers 
are referred to by Amir Khusru. 

The labour employed in these industries was of a hereditary 
character. The implements and methods of work w^ere crude and tlie 
out-turn meagre. But through successive generations of specialized 
work, a high degree of efficiency and skill was attained. The quality 
of the products was excellent and their artistic value great. Amir 
Khusru praises the excellence of maanfactures. Yet it has to be borne 
in mind that the social status and the limited opportunities of village 
craftsmen discouraged them from making progress beyond certain 
limits, and they were not adequately protected against administra¬ 
tive oppression. Further the traditions of guilds and crafts tended to 
create a rigid exclusiveness, while technical secrets sometimes died 
with die worker and were lost to posterity. Babar found the 
craftsmen of Hindustan organized in rigid and exclusive castes. The 
majority of craftsmen were Hindu while a small percentage came 
from lower-class Muslims, raosdy Indian converts. 

TELADE 

The surplus manufactures of village, as well as industrial goods, 
w'cre disposed of in suitable markets. The capital city (Biharsharif) 
might have been the focus of internal trade and have served as die 
clearing-house for the whole of Bihar. Banjaras, or grain-carriers, 
moved with their bullocks, carts and pack-horses and were the main 
means of transport. There were annual or periodical fairs, including 
cattle-fairs. Communications were carried on along the rivers and 
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there were also a number of military roads. The highway from 
Delhi to Lakhiiauti (Bengal) passed through the Bhagalpur districts 
The route from Vardas! pa^d through the Shahabad district, 
Patna^ Monghyr and Bhagalpur, 

Bihar had considerable iiiter“pro\'incial trade wiih neighbouring 
provinces and different paru of India: Nepal, Bhutanj Bengal 
(Lakhnaiiti), Kamrup, Sylhet, Kalihga (Orissa)j Jaunpur, Dclhij 
Sind, Gujerat, Tclingana, South India and Ceylon, Bihar also main¬ 
tained trade relations with the Malayan islands and perhaps also with 
China among the Far East and Pacific countries. She very likely 
maintained overland contact widi Central Asia, Afghanistan and 
Persia along the existing routes through Multan, the Khyber Pass 
and Kashmir* We Icam from the V^rna^Ratnakara^ that MithilS^ 
(North Bihar) imported cloth from Tanjore, Sylhet, Ajmer, Kahclu, 
the Chola country, Kamrup, Bengal, Gujerat^ Kathiasvar, Tclingana, 
and Sidhaut. According to this work, the ideal merchant should be 
familiar with different peoples belonging to distant places hke 
Srikhandaj Malaya, and Surat, and knosv the relative qualities of 
different varieties of camphor, of agaru, of spices^ he should be an 
expert assayer of weights and prices of minerals like sulphur, nitre, 
diamonds and other jewels, gold, silver, copper, bell-metal, zinc, 
brass and stone, and of pearU, cloths and silks; he should be conscien¬ 
tious, generous, religious-minded and of robust health; he should 
also be an adept in the commercial art, eloquent, able to inspire 
confidence in others and give satisfaction to Itis customers. 

Horses constituted a principal article of import because of the 
cavalry arm. In Jaunpur, Vidyapati found the choicest and richly 
accoutred Tcji (l.e. Arabian and Persian) horses for which even 
^mountains of gold would be imufFicient.7 There were different 
variedes of fine, fast-moving horses* Horses came also from 
Bhutan. Darya Khan Nuhani sent his men to purchase horses at 
Sasaram. 

As in many other countries of the period, there was a slave-trade 
in Bihar. Dealing in tins human merchandise was a recognized 
means of making money. Speaking of Bengal, Barbosa writes: *The 
Moors travelled up country to buy heathen boy's^ who were castrated, 
brought up, trained and sold* These eunuchs w^ere employed as 
guardians of female apartments, the estates and sundry other 
purposes/ A slave boy was purchased for only a few rupees (as we 
knovv from the 14th-century religious tract, the Muitis-ul-Muridin, 
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f. 1373-74). In Jnunpur (here was a market for the sale of slaves, 
male and female. 

An idea of the prevailing standard of commercial morality of the 
medieval merchant in Bihar may be formed from the following:-^ 
Big business was usually done with the help of an organised class of 
brokers, agents, bankers, money-lenders and sahus (merchants). 
Attempts to cam money by dishonest means such as adulteration 
and giving false weight were not infrequent. The Mmh-ul-Mmdin 
observes that die shopkeepers were not guides but highwa>Tnen 
(exploiters), while Vidyapati writes that 'the cunning were like the 
bant as.' Usury was a profitable business. 


COINAGE 

Even after Turkish conquest, the older currency of mixed metal 
was continued with some modifications, including the sovereign’s 
name in Devanagri characters. The reign of Iltutmish marked the 
beginning of a new monetary' system wHth the introduction of silver 
coinage (tankah),the ancestor of the modem rupee. But the currency 
was tri-metallic. 


] gold UUiktb « 

I sOvtr tanluJi = 

(or 2 haJf-iiinli|Ui9i] h 

] jiLal 33 


LO iil^xr latiklha 
Jllkl [miEcd metal] 
under llie iMamluka- 
S+ jilaJ under Tughloq 

4 copper adl or falui 


Muhammad Tughluq's currency mncvations did not prov<? 
permanent. But his gold dinats had their edge^ defined to prevent 
filing, while his silver tankah was equated wth 64 jitab. The Deccan 
plunder caused a glut of gold and the ratio of gold to silver was 8: L 
Firiiz Tughluqre^nscd the general schcmcofthc prevailing currency. 
The copper bahluli (of Bahlul Lodi) was valued at I/40th of the 
rupee while die Sikandarl tankah (of Sikandar Lodi) was valued at 
l/20Lh of the silver tankah. Bhagalpur and Tughluqpur-urf-Tirhut 
were two mini-towna m BShar during this period. 


standards of living 

The standard of economic life in the village was not very high. 
The peasant w'orfced hardjbut his lot was not ver>'happy. His posses¬ 
sions w'ere limited to a couple of bedsteads and a scanty supply of 
cooking vessels* The contemporary court poet Atrur Khumi (13th- 
Hth century) says^ ^Every pearl in the royal crown is but the 
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crystallized drop of blood fallen from the tearful eyes of the poor 
peasant.' A twentieth century socialist could not have been more 

eloquent. ^ 

Materials are scanty regarding prices prevailing in Bihar. These 
must hax'e depended upon local conditions. However, Shamsd-Slraj 
Arif, the author of Tankh-i-FtTuz-Skald, refers to the cheapness 
of articles under Firuz throughout his dominions. Ibn Batutah,thc 
Moorish traveller in the time of Md. Ttighluq, travelhng from Delhi 
to Bengal, refers to very cheap prices: 


I chicken 
IS p%«»iu 
I ram 

Excellent cktth 
30 cubits loAg 
Rkc 
A 

Sugar 

Refined sugar 
Unrehaed sugiar 
A dikve 


\ Jittl 
0 jilab 
]G jitAla 
2 tuikfhi 

S jita^ u cud. 

S lankihi 
32 jitali A md. 

1 tanklh a mdH 
16 jitals A tud. 

B tankibs 


On a very rough a family cot^sisung of man and wifej two 

children and a servant could live on five tankahs a month. 

PneeSj however^ soared high in wartime^ as noted io the KiHiiaid 
where it is stated (perhaps with considerable exaggeration) that a pan 
(betel leaf)cost a gold tankah and the price of firewood rose as high 
as dial of sandalwood. 

The rich wore stlks^ fine muslins^ fine linen^ brocadej satin and a 
variety of furs. Silken mu filers were used by Ahmad Sharf-ud-din 
Maneri^s teacher. In the Var^a*Ratnakam there is an, elaborate account 
of the heroes bedstead^ which was 8 cubits long^ 2| cubits widCj 
decorated with ivory and crystal stands^ ornamented head^ and 
covered with four rugs and five coverlets. The !3th century Tibetan 
scholar Dharmaswaml {c* 1234) states that beds and curtains were 
used by the chief abbot of Nalanda. The pCFOrcr classes wore the 
products of their own looms and used stuffed cotton quilts and rough 
blankets during the winter. Saints sometimes wore patched clothes 
(muraqqa). 


E. The Fine Arts 

The advent of the Muslims did not destroy the spirit of India 
and it would be unhistorical to hold that the Mushm conquest was 
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synchronous with, or mainlyresponsiblefor, the decadence of Hindu 
civilization and culture^ The early Muslim period either in Bihar or 
elsewhere was not devoidof intelJecttiaJ or artistic activities. In spite 
of all the political changes, the life-current of the tnedieval people 
continued to flow as before and no t only the cultivators^ traders and 
labourers but also the artists and craftsmen went on with their 
avocations. This is evident from contemporary literature about 
various arts and music. 

Music and Dance 

The MaitluLSj who made notable contributions in several spheres 
of social and cultural life during this period, had valued and culti¬ 
vated music from ver>' early times, but the regular history of Mithila 
music dates from the eleventh century, which witnessed the establish¬ 
ment of the Karnafa dynasty ofSimrion by N^yadeva (1097-1133), 
N^yadeva was not only a patron of music but was also the author of 
a standard work on this art. He is credited with *ha\'ing developed 
the popular Ragas on regular lines' in his book, the mantLScript of 
which is sail preserv^cd in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
of Poona. 

Of the two classes of music, Margi and Desi, the former is consi-^ 
dered as classical music and it received a great impetus during the 
periods The great modern exponent of classical music, Bhadchande, 
has divided music experts into three categories: Kalawanc, Bagguai- 
kar and Pandit. The first of these has been mentioned as Vidyawant 
by the I4t]i century Mithila scholar, Jyotiriiwar Thakur, who was 
himself an expert musician at the court of the last king of the Kamata 
dynasty, Harisirnha Efova. Dr S. K. ChattctjcCj the editor of FfrriC" 
Raindhara says, * the Vidyaw^anta^ a professional singer and music 
master, a person who is commonly known as Kalawanta or Kalawat 
at tlie present day, is described and his status and training arc said 
to be scarcely inferior to that of the more exalted Bhata, In this 
connexion the name of Ragas of die Srutis as well as the seven kinds 
of Gay an Dosh (defects in singing) and the fourteen kinds of Geei 
Dosh (defects of songs) are mentioned/ Many of the Ragas 
mentioned in the book, such as Kauiik^ Bhairavi,Hindol, Ram Kali, 
Sri, Guijari, Dhanchi, Malar, Desakhi, Deepsikj Basant, Kamod, 
Gaud, Kamat, Bengala, Mansai, Mulki, Bainti, Toki, Pat Manjari, 
Klienbhavati, Gandharaj Pancham, Nritti and so on^ are prevalent 
even today. Lochan, the great Mithila musician and author of 
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Rdgtarangini of the 17Ui ccntur>^,has made mention of the first fourteen 
of the above and also of LaUta VivhaSj Ahiranij^ Gopi \ attain Kodar 
(Kedara), Aswara, Bhup^i and Raj Vijaya. It is significant diat a 
15th century' Muslim poet of Hindvi (India) named Sheikh Qutbanj 
in his rare and still impublislicd lovc^poem^ Mpgdmli^ refei^ to 
Bharat Pingala, gives the names of some musical instruments 
used by the Gorakh-panthi Yogb [Kmgri, Bin) j and mentions all the 
important Ragas and Raginis as 36in number:—^ * Baje sajj sabad sahj 
thapai-chawo sapran rag alape- Au chaitis bharja aha, een aik 
rag pach pach kaha een.^ These are as follows:—'(n) Bhairo and 
Madh Malad, Sandhura, Bangala Bairatikj Gunti; (ij Kaiisik and 
Ganrij Deo Kaor^ Todi, iChanbhavati^ Kun-Kumbh, (^) Hindol 
and Dcsakh,Bairatij Nan Sahjngta, Avadi; (rf) Deepak and Kamodj 
Pat Manjari, Panch Barangana, Kerai; (t) Mcgh and Mahesan^ 
Sarangi^ Barari, Dhancasri^ Kandliari; (/) Sri Rag and Hem Kali^ 
Matar^ Gujrij Bhuyun (Bhim)j Bitasij, Khatoo, 

Mithila was the centre from which radiated the light of the art of 
music and dancing in different directions in Bihar, The editor of 
Var^-Ratndkara refers to the three sections of the sixth ^Kallola ^ which 
describe or enumerate the various kimls of dancing, the ten quali¬ 
fications of the drum players, die twelve kinds of drum music, the tune 
beats (Tal), the ten Rasas (sentiments) such as Srlngar {love), Hasya 
(humorous)j Karuu (pathetic), Bir (heroic) and so on. Thirty Bhavas 
(acting or gesticulations) and twenty varieties of VijtlU (lutes) and 
different kinds of Mridahgs (long drums^broader in the middle than 
at tlie ends)« Maithil musicians usually flourished and enjoyed greater 
and wHder popularity outside their own land. They enriched the music 
of Nepal and w^ere very popular in Bengal and also inU.P. Singha 
Bhupal of Nepali a writer on musiC| is idetitified with a Mithila ruler 
of the ISth century. A still greater name is that of Jagadhara, the 
famous Maithil commeiiiator of Mdluit AfadlmrUi who flourished 
about 1474-75. The manuscript of his standard work Sangfia- 
jd/PfiOTd is preserved in NepaL Bhudhana Misra went to Bengal as 
an expert in music and the Maithil musician invited to the court 
of Tripura. 

THE MUSLIM ATTITUDE 

Music and the dance were tabooed by orthodox and puritanical 
Muslims, who acted according to the religious dictum, " ar rags wal 
ghina haramun' (dancing and singing are forbidden], But being 
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libcr^tl and broad-minded j the Sufi saints of Bill at and elsewhere 
(specialliir those of the Chistia and Firdausia orders) had been attract-^ 
ed by tlie charms of music, Indian and foreign. The Saint ofBihatj 
H, Sharf-ud-dm Ahniad Maneri, was not averse to cither vocal or 
instrumental music (mazamir). He livas vciif^ fond of Soma (ecstatic 
songs in religious assemblies). His scholarly and spiritual disciple, 
H. Muzalfar Shams BalkhI, in the 12l3t letter of his Maktubats, 
refers to one incident. He tells us of a mendicant, a Hindu Yogi* 
with a simple one-siringcd instrument, somewhat different from 
the ^Kingri' ol the Xath Yogi of Alrigai^ati. The relevant extract will 
bear quotation: *Just when the Khatnauchi (fiddler) began to 
play upon his \'akiara and commenced singing die Hindavi Dhora 
(Distich), Bandagi Maklidum (the great saint) was so moved that 
tears began to trickle from his eyes and he fell into an ecstatic mood. 
That Dhora is this: — ^Ekat kandi bidha bhootar bhar kc kayen-* 
chita keen man ranjhiyaorrajhia maran tatahi nahayen:^ It meam: 
*The Great One has pierced through the earth and has pervaded 
it. The mind dwells in Him, bereft of all anxieties, and dives deep 
into Him/ 

There arc enough references to show the acquaintance of the early 
Sufi sainis of Bihar iiV'ith the indigenous language and the art of 
Indian musk. Folk songs and folk dances and religious songs of the 
Vaishnavas were popular in medieval Biliar, but information about 
them, as well as secular and chamber music, is rather scanty^ The 
Muslim conquest, though not w'holly unfavourable to the cultivation 
and development of music, was definitely so in regard to the plastic 
and pictorial arts. Considering that paintings and sculpture, the 
craft of pottery and image-making, had been highly developed by 
Buddhists, Jainas and Brahmanas, specially during the four centuries 
of Pala rule, tlic paucity of such things under the Muslims, naturally 
attracts one’s attention. In these arts, the Muslims were hampered by 
their uncompromising monotheism and they did not permit anyone 
to make any kind of likeness of li^dng beings. The Turks too had the 
zeal of neo-converts and w ere more iconoclastic and rude than the 
Arabs. The Br ah manias and Kayasthas of Mithila, specially their 
womenfolkj kept up traditional practices and ordinary domestic arts 
of painting earthen plates and pots and also the walls of their mud 
houses witli figures of gods and goddess®. Such things could have no 
appeal to a Muslim uriiiarian and he felt no scruples in laying violent 
hands on those which he could easily reach. 
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UUSLIM CALUCRAPflY 

Nevertheless^ a MusUm has artistic instincts as much as any other 
religious man. ft found expression in the ornamental use of the 
Arabic script with its rcmarl^bly decorative character. He excelled 
in it far beyond others. He invented and developed arabesques^ the 
style of decoration with inter-twined leaves of trees and scroll-work 
full of foUage and flowers. The calligraphic art was not the Mus¬ 
lims* only contribution^ nor did it remain confined only to them. 
Amottg other gifts of Islam to India was paper, which w-as brought 
from China. After the Muslim conquest, paper began to be extensive^ 
ly used for writing manuscripts. Mithila and Magadha did not 
totally and immediately give up their palm-leaves or 'bhajpatra,' but 
gradually they realized the worth of paper. The Muslims had already 
given up leather and parchment and wc have paper manuscripts 
in Bihar as old as 12th century a.d. 

Calligraphy was widely practised among Muslims and some kings 
like Nasir-ud-din, Md. Tughluq andAurangzeb were well known for 
their skill. There is no specimen In Bihar of the oldest ‘ Kufic* script 
which was in vogue only for a short time in India. It was soon 
discarded for the more beautiful and legible ‘Naskh’, a kind of 
Arabic character. But it is the highly stylistic or na ment al calligraphy 
called the ‘Tughra' and the beautiful ‘Nastaliq’ and the very fine 
‘Thulth’ character with rosettes and other decorations, found on 
mural records, which deserve special notice. The earliest (July 1223) 
and most artistic ‘Ti^hra’ inscription in Arabic ‘Naskh'is in Bari 
Dargali of H. Sharf-ud-din Ahmad Mancri. Next {8 th March 
1365) comes the Barahdari inscription in ttie 'Naskh* style on a 
slab lying within the enclosure of H. FaHullah Gosain’s shrine in 
Daira, Bihar town. We have many other 13 th century inscriptions 
in Bihar town. The two beautiful Arabic inscriptions ofHatim KJian, 
a govemor of Bihar, dated 130d and 1315 and numerous inscriptions 
of Flruz Shah Tughluq, mostly in ’Thulth/ and also of die Sharql 
kings of Jaunpur, show the style and calligraphy then in vogue. 
M. Yazdani says of this script, that it is characterized from the very 
beginning by its dehcacy of form, subtlety of arrangement and by 
its intricate designs and ornamental flourish. 

The early Muslim epigraphs are works of art. The letters are carv¬ 
ed in relief in exquisite forms. Such letters as alif, lam, kaf, nun, 
arc elongated and manipulated in some of the later inscriptions 
to serve the purpose of motlfr such as shafts, bows and arrows. All 
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these may be of great interest to the palaeographists and also to students 
of historyj but the archaeolo^thas to face disappotntment occasioned 
by the difficulty in tracing things. ITiere is no trace in Bihar of the 
mosque and the fort built by the Bihar representatives of the Balbani 
king Kaika-us of Bengalj and the inscriptional stone of the Hisn-i- 
Hascen (strong fort) has been recently recovered from the Ganges by 
a fisherman. The laigCj sohdj slnglo-domed bnek-buiU structure at 
Imadpur (Biliar) ^ which is said to contain, the tomb of the conqueror 
ofBihar and Bengal^ sdll stands without its inscriptional stone tablet. 
There is no end to such examples^ 

AnOHITEClURE 

Regarding architecture* the Islamic monuments were arcuate, 
being based on archeSj vaults and domes, as contrasted with the 
trabeated construction of Hindu edifices whose essential bsiiscs were 
beams and lintels. Nor were they so profusely embellished with 
omamentat carv^mgs and sculptural details as the Hindu buildings^ 
secular or religious. The gift of Islam to Indian architecture was the 
*Minar* (a slender tow'er)^ the construction of domes and arches, 
and exclusive use of concrete and mortar. The Hindus may not have 
been entirely ignorant of domes and arches^ but among them the 
method of overlapping stones, pillars and lintels was universal. 

There arc today ordy a few pre-Moghal buildings in Bihar. Dr 
Spooner lias contributed a valuable paper on the Tirhut types of 
temple. They were essentially tripartite, consisting of the cells, a 
small square chamber to contain the sacred image, a simple sloping 
roof, and a narrow pordco. Ihey had Taisc arches ^ They ate not 
apparently of any real antiquity^ There may be some old sacred 
buildings of the Hindus in Magadha. Cunningham found in 1871 an 
ancient temple slab in situ at Gaya with an insciiption, the date of 
tvhich he calculated as 17th September, a.o. 1342. The ^Buddha 
Pad* of the great Bodh Gaya temple was found to contain a brief 
Nagri inscription on the east side bearing the date 1308. 

Historically more important than diese is the Mausoleum of Syed 
Ibrahim Aba Baker, well known as Malik Bayu, (PJ. XVI, Fig* 40) 
‘the Muqti of Bihar' (referred to in the 14th century Jaina Sanskrit 
inscription of Rajgir), It is on the top of the isolated hill of Bihar* 
Though not a very fine or imposing structure, it is important and not 
cndrcly devoid of merit even from the architectural point of view. 
It represents a synthesis of two difTerent styles of architecture called 
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Indo'Islamic. The tomb proper, which stands in the middle of a 
court measuring 184 ft. N, andS,, and 159 ft. E. and W., bounded by 
a low brick wall, 2 ft. 9 ins. thick, mcasuiea 45 ft, square internally. 
‘ The walls, which are 8 ft, 3 ins. thick at the base, taper upward and 
are surmounted by a bold cornice composed of dve courses of carved 
bricks in stepped projection, the decoration consisting of rosettes and 
lotus between two dental courses.’ 'The dome is curiously elong¬ 
ated, somewhat like the dome of ancient Euddhist stupas, and is 
perhaps one of the earliest examples of Muslim domes in this part 
of the country. .Access to the interior of the tomb is gained through 
two small arched doorways in the south and east, rnternally the tomb 
is 31 ft, b ins, square up to a height of about SJ ft., above wlxich the 
square is changed into an octagon by means of three concentric 
arches in each comer. The angles of the octagon arc, in turn, fiilcd 
in with small corbels to form the circle on which the dome is reached. 
The springing of the dome is marked by mouldings surmounted by a 
row ofshallow niches. On the south and cast are doors, and an arched 
recess occurs in the northern and western walls, the recess to the north 
being pierced by some twenty small square holes right through tlte 
thickness of the walls, a feature which takes the place of the stone 
jails (lattice work), so frequently met with in later Muslim tombs. 
Each alternate side of the octagon is relieved with a small boss on the 
arches.’ The tomb is said to have been built by Sayed Baud, the 
eldest of the seven sons of the Warrior Saint by the side of whose 
grave he also lies buried. As regards the bricks, Mir Qureshi writes. 
In colour and texture tliey resemble the bricks used in the Monas¬ 
teries of Nalanda and may indeed have been obtained from the 
remains of the many Buddhist Viharas. These bricks have been 
finely dressed and rubbed to a smooth surface. ’ 
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HISTORY AND ADMINISTRATION 

1526—1756 

A. History 

1. Eailly Moohals and Behar 

T H E advent of the Moghals into India heralded a new chapter 
in the libtory of Bihar* The reigns of the first two Moghal 
sovereigns witnessed the fluctuadng struggle between the new 
rivals for mastery over India and the previons ruling Afghan 
dynasties. The attempts at reviving Afghan supremacy included the 
brilliant but short-lived illustrious career of Sher Shah and his 
Immediate successor. It could not be sustained by the later and weak 
successors of Islam Shah. With the restoration of die Moghals^ Bihar^ 
was for the first time organized into a separate province of Akbar's 
empire (1575-76). The reigns of tlie three successors of Akbar were 
comparatively peaceful and prosperous for Bihar^ and further 
consolidated the Moghal hold on some of the inaccessible parts of 
the province such as Chotanagpur. It was only after the death of 
Aurangzeb (1707) when separatist tendencies once again raised their 
heads that, towards the middle of the ISth century,Bihar was taggccl 
on to Bengal as before. 

We are on firmer ground with regard to material for the history^ of 
this period. Tlie Moghal sovereigns had a fairly good sense of 
history* We have authentic official histories compiled during the 
reigns of all the great Moghab* Besides these, there arc the memoirs 
of Babar and Jahangir wliich provide a first-hand narradve of the 
events, public as well as personal, for iheir respective periods. The 
monumental work of Abul Fazal Akbarndmd^ and Ain-i^Aiharly are 
in a class by themselves and a veritable mine of information* Much 
about Bihar can be leamt from these sources. 

The Eastern Afghans elected Sultan Muhammad of Bihar, the 
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son of Daryl Khaiij their leader and were in open rebeUion against 
die Imperial Government already during the last two or three 
years of Ibrahim's reign. Babar, though master of the Dellii and 
Agra regions after the batdc of Panipat (1526) was still threatened 
from two quarters, the Eastern Afghans and the Rajput confederacy, 
lie decided to tackle the Afghans first. Prince Humayun was des¬ 
patched to meet the Nuhlni and the Formuli chiefs, supporters of 
Sultan Muhammad ofBihar, who had occupied Kanauj. They were 
defeated and pursued at the end of 1526 right up to Ballia and Saran, 
where the pursuit had to be called oH as Humayun's presence was 
urgently required in the West, where Rana Siinga had become a 
formidable threat. Leaving a garrison at Jaunpur under Mir 
Hussain, supported by Junaid Bar las. Prince Humayun returned to 
the west in January 1527. 

It is not clear as to eicactly which parts of Bibar the pursuing 
Moghal armies had reached durii^ this campaign. Rizqullah (who 
died in A.D.158i) and others specifically mention Kharid, a village 
in the Ballia district, 24 miles from Ballia town, but the name was 
given to the whole of the riveriac tract north and south of the 
Gogra, and on its left bank down to the Ganges. This means that 
at least part of Saran district was also ovcmin. But iliis area, accord- 
ii^ to inscriptional evidence belonged to Ala-ud-din Husain Shah 
of Bengal rather than to Sultan Muhammad ofBihar. The Bengal 
king, realizing the necessity of fortifying Bihar as an advance defence 
post, overran and occupied Tirhut, after killing its Raja, Kans or 
Bhup Narain of the Oinwar dynasty in 1527. He appointed his 
two hrothers-in-law Ala-ud-din and Makhdum Alam governors of 
North and South Tirhut, with Hajipur and Darbhanga as their 
respective headquarters. South Bihar, including the Shahabad, 
Gaya and Patna districts, were, however, defimtely und e r Sultan 
Muhammad. 

Conditions in Bihar at this time were peculiarly complex with 
several rivals for power try ing their fortune, soraedmes iu alliance, 
against die common enemy, the Moghals, and sometimes plotting 
against each other. First among them were Suliao Muhammad 
and his son, Jalal-ud-dln, with their able prot^g4 and adviser, Shcr 
Khan. Later the successes of Shcr Khan and his humble line led 
the aristocratic Nuhanis and Formulis to support Mahmud Lodi, 
the brodier of ^c vanquished Lodi Emperor, Ibrahim, who came" 
and occupied Bihar. Finally there was the crafty Bengal king who. 
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while secretly supportmg the Afghans^ pretended subservience to 
Babar and was never openly against or hostile towards the Moghals. 
It is agaimt this background of tangled eross-ctirrenis of rivalr^^ and 
intrigue that the events of succeeding years have to be studied. 

After Humayun's return from his campaign of 1526 the AfghanSj 
taking advantage of the preoccupation of the Moghals with the 
Rajputs in the Westj and advanced from the Doab regions and re- 
occupied Kanauj, Early in 1328^ Babar once again set out on his 
eastern campaign resolved to punish the Afghans. The campaign 
extended to both portions of North and South Bihar and during its 
course, Babar visited Chausa and Buxar. Babar noted in his McmoirSf 
under the date 29th March 1529: * I visited and rode over last year's 
[1328] encampment,^ and on April 2nd lie wrote: ^ I landed opposite 
Chausa at the encampment of last year [1528]^ where the "sun had 
eclipsed and a fast was kept.* Three days later, on April 5th he 
noted: *Last year the army had lialtcd a long time at a station 
opposite to Buxatah (Buxar) and f crossed the river Ganges by 
swimming." 

Early in die following year (1529) Mahmud Lodi arrived in 
Bihar from Bundelkhand at tlie invitation of powerful Afghan chiefs, 
particularly Bibban and Bayazld. They were Jealous and appre¬ 
hensive of the ascending supremacy of Sher Shah, who had gained 
the di facto mastery of all State affairs since the death of Sulian 
Muhammad (1528). Mahmud Lodlj the chosen king not only of Bihar 
but also of IJelhi, was acknowledged as such by the great body of 
Eastern Afghans, as well. Even Shcr Shah, the niiuister of the titular 
boy king, Jalal, found it impossible to resist Mahmud Lodi and had 
to submit and remain content with his personal jagir in Sasaram. 
The NuhaniSj with their boy king Jal^ and his mother, fled and 
sough t refuge wi th the Bengal king but, discoveriug his real intentions, 
had to flee again to seek Babat's help and to acknowledge his 
suzerainty. The Bengal king attempted to stop them at Hajipur, but 
they escaped, Babar received a message from them in April 1529 and 
he says * In May next Jalal arrived with hb principal advisers and 
was rewarded.^ 

The news of the occupation of Bihar by Mahmud Lodi had reached 
Babar early in 1529. He was soon joined by numerous Afghans 
and %vithout opposition became master of Bihar. Babar, therefore, 
once again set out eastward in 1529* Grossing the river Karamn^j 
he encamped beyond Chausa on April I and three day's later arrived 
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at Buxar. Mahmud Lodf^ who had pitched hts camp on the Son, 
Bed when Babar advanced and ‘marched on and dismounted at 
Pargannah Ari (Arrah}.* It was here that he leamt of the presence 
of the Bengal army at Kharld, posted there at the strategic Gogra- 
Ganges confluence to check his progress, Babar tried at first to diplo¬ 
matically ignore the presence of the army of the Bengal ruler, with 
whom he was at peace, but he could not wait for the armies of 
Bengal and Mahmud Lodi to separate and so decided on a simul¬ 
taneous attack. The battle of Ghagra, the third great battle Babar 
fought and won in India, was fought as much against those who 
championed tlic cause of the heriditary Lodi claimant and an 
Afghan restoration, as against the ambitious and designing Bengal 
Sultan. 

The Afghans were defeated largely through their own internecine 
quarrels and division into Lodls and Nuhanis. Bibban and Bayazid, 
the famous generals of Ibrahim Lodi, however, escaped and fled 
wcstivard. They were subsequently to cause more trouble to tlie 
Moghals by fur the r attempts at an Afghan restoration. The former 
Nuhani chielk were restored to Bihar, but as feudatories of Babar, 
who himself recorded the arrangements he made for that State, 

Biliar had earlier been given to Khau-i-Zamfoi Mirza, a capable 
general of Timurld blood. Babar had also conferred upon liim royal 
insignias including the umbrella, the symbol of sovereignty. But 
for military reasons, after the flight of the refractory Afghans across 
tlxe Gogra, the Miraa was transferred to Jaunpur, from where Juttaid 
Barlas was sent to take over charge of Chunar from Taj Khan 
Saraugkhani. They werepart of the Eastern garrison to prevent Bibban 
and Bayand, the champions of the cause of Afghan restoration, from 
marching eastward, south of the Ganges, and from getting north into 
Saran to join their fellow tribesmen, the Jalwanis and the Formulis, 
who had submitted to Babar and settled down as feudatories Shah 
Muhammad, the son of Maruf Formuli, received from Samn a special 
dress of honour, a horse and an allowance as before. Bihar became 
part of the Moghal Empire and its king Jalfl Khan Nuhani was 
made a tributary vassal. He recovered the greater part of his father's 
possessions after paying one crore to the Moghal treasury for the 
kh^sH land. After settling the affairs of Bihar, Babar left Kundles, 
near Narhan (Saran district) on 23 May 1529, 

Some incidents during Babar’s stay in Bihar may be mentioned 
such as his visit to the shrine at Mancr, his swim across the Ganges 
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at Buxar^ his huntiEig and sightseeing^ his joy at watching thewatcr 
lilies at Arrah and the midnight fishing by torchlight. He had Ins 
stages of travel by land and water measured and the diataixces 
recorded. One night there was a violent storm which blew 
dow'n his tent and damaged his B^barTtdmd. Once he also escaped 
assassination^ 


2. The Afohans and Shek Shah 
For about halfa centurj.^ (1522-74) Afghans of various tribes^ XuhanJs 
and KararanTSj exercised sway^ wiih fluctuating fortune^ over a large 
part of Bihar* The Karkars and the Ishturanis had made Hajipur 
and its neighbourhood their home. Under them Bihar asserted itself 
successfully against Delhi and Bengal and under the Surs it w'as 
destined to dominate the %vholc of India. The reigns of Humayun 
and Babar and the early period of Akbar’s reign run concurrently 
w^Ilh this development and arc inextricably bound wHth it^ The entire 
period has therefore been treated as a compact whole even though 
at times it transgrescs the chronological order, 

I t was Sultan Muhammad^ son of Darj'a Khan^ who first appointed 
Farid Khanj son of Hasan Khan^ a jagirdar of Sasaram and tutor 
to his son JalaU He also gave him the title of Shcr Khan and several 
jagirs besides his own at Sasaram+ After the death of Sultan Mu ham- 
mad > Sher Khan was restored to his old office of Deputy and 
Viceregent of his son Jalal Shah by the ex-queen Dudu, w'ho left the 
administration of the Stale entirely in his hands. 

Able and resourceful Shcr Khan was also favoured by fortune. 
He was lucky at Ashing in the troubled waters of a domestic quarrel 
and obtained the strategic fort of Chunar by maiTy ing Lado Malkaj 
the widow' of Taj Khan Sarangklianl. 

After the death of Dudu^ which occurred soon afterj the Xuhani 
nobles^ already jealous of Sher's increasing ascendancy, conspired 
wHth the young ruler whom Sher Khan had completely eclipsed, to 
overthrow him. 

Taking advantage of the confusion caused by BabarX death and 
Humayun^s pre-occupation with hi& rivals and with tJic affairs of 
Gujerat and Kalinjar, the eastern Afghans led by these redoubtable 
warriors, Bibban and Bayazidj raised a formidable rebellion in Bihar, 
Mahmud Lodr> the broilier of Ibrilum Lodi, was brought from Gaur 
to Patna, and after occupylr^ it, parcelled it out in Jfigirs among 
his own partisans I Even Sher Khan had to submit to him and rest 
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coatcnt with his own jagir, to wtudx he retired for the time being. 
The Afghans drove away tlie Moghal garrison from Jaunpur and 
even occupied Lucknow. Sher Khan, a shrewd and practical rnan, 
realized the futility of opposing the Moghals openly at that stage 
and not only kept aloof from this Afghan venture but began delb 
be rations with Hindu Beg, Humayim’s general, assuring him of his 
loyalty to the Moghals. Humayun won tlic battle ofDaurain 1531, 
thanks chiefly to Sher Khan deserting the Alghan cause, \fahmud 
Lodi 9cd back to Patna, discomfited and defeated, and later died 
Orissa in 1542. Sher Khan's split with the Alghans at this stage 
WM largely due to his strongly resenting the leadership of Bibban and 
BayazTd, who sponsored the cause of his rival, Mahmud Lodi. But 
though he changed sides, he was not devoid of ‘ tlic conception of 
national interest and national freedom'. He bad sufheient conH- 
dence in himself to become the champion of the national Afghan 
cause, once the patli was cleared of incompetent rivals and his own 
inspiring leadership had restored unity among the Afghans. He was 
shrewd enough not to surrender Cliunar to tlic Afoghals. 

Although, Babar bad foiled the anti-Mogbal attempts of Nasrat 
Shah at the battle of Ghagra, the latter continued to shelter the 
vanquished Afghans and even entered into negotiations with Bahadur 
Shah of distant Gujerat to create a diversion by making a simultaneous 
attack on Humayun’s western frontier. But Sher Khan, now strongly 
entrenched in Bihar, according to Hasan All, cherished thoughts of 
conquering Bengal, and was a powerful force to reckon with. Soon 
after, aquarrel arose between Mahmud, the incompetent Bengal king, 
and his governor of Hajipur, Makhdum Alam, over the succession 
to the throne. Makhdum Alam refused to acknowledge Mahmud 
Shah. A force was tlierefore despatched by Mahmud Shah under 
Qutub Khan, the Bengal governor of Monghyr, for the double pur¬ 
pose of overthrowing Sher Khan with the help of disaffected Huhiiiu 
court nobles and of uprooting the rebellious Hajipur governor. 
'A desperate contest took place near Nurpura ’ says Hasan All, ‘ and 
Qutub Klian was slain.* This battle took place in 1533 

‘This signal victory,’ says Hasan All, ‘excited the jealousy of the 
nobles of JaHl Khan’s court’ who himself was part of the conspiracy 
to assassinate Sher Klian. Realizing his weakness, however, Jalal 
resorted to a strategem. Under the pretext of trying his forci with 
Sultan Mahmud, he marched towards the latter’s capital, attended by 
his principal cMcfe. Arriving there Jalal spitcfuUy and with a view to 
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uprooting Shcr Khan, practically mrrendcrcd Bihar to the Bengal 
king- The SuUan deputed Ibrahinij son of Qntub Khan^ to oppose 
SherKhan^ But Sher Khan felt relieved at this new development. 

* Now the kingdom of Bihar has fallea into my hands,* he is reported to 
faa^T: said. Shcr Khan, who had his hands already fulh sent a small 
force to the aid of his rriend Makhdum Alam whOj however, was 
defeated and killed* Before dying, he entrusted his vast treasure to 
Sher Khan to prevent it from falling into the hands of the Bengal 
army. This further augmented Sher Khan^s resources* 

The flight of Jalal Khan and his mother to Bengal lowered their 
prestige in the eyes of many. They were considered traitors while 
Sher KJian now became the champion of the Afghan national 
interest. Even high-born Afghans shed their prejudices against 
Sher Khan, and several nobles such as Mosnad-i-Aliza Khan, 
Azam Humayun Sarwanij Formuli and others joined him at this 
stage. He liad now to face a still more formidable enemy, for the 
Bengal king had ordered Qutub’s son, rbrahim to avenge the blood 
of his father and to crush Sher Khan*s power in Bihar* Strengthened 
by the support of many notable Afghan chiefs, Sher Khan faced the 
invading Bengal army* The battle was fought atSurajgarh (Mough^T) 
in 1534. The enemies of Sher Khan were name rkally and mihiarily 
superiors but he was backed by a band of veteran warriors from the 
various Afghan tribes and2,000 fighting UJjaini Rajputs of Shahabad, 
led by Raja Gajpad of Jagdishpur, His success was complete, and 
Sher Khan, now became virtually master of Bihar, He did not as yet 
assume any royal title but was content for a dmc with the leaser title of 
Hazrat^-Ala for he sdl! had to cross swords with Humayun. The 
battle of Surajgarh however, marked the turning point in Sher 
Khan^s career* It has been justly called by Prof ^anungo one of 
the most decisive battles in medieval Indian history* 

Not content With extending his influence as far as Monghyr, Sher 
Klian resolved to push eastwards and wrest from Mahmud all the 
territories this side of the Teliagarhi and also, if possible, to gain 
possession of the whole of Bengal. Marching south through the 
jungle tracts of Jharkliaiidj while hb son Jalal kept Mahmud 5 
army and fleet engaged for a month at Teliagarhi and covered his 
strategic detour, Shcr Khan appeared before Gaur, with a large 
army. Taken completely by surprise, the demoralized Bengal king 
hastened to buy off the bold invader with a huge indemnity of 
thirteen lakhs* 
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The emergence of Sher Khan as conqueror ofBengal forced Huma- 
yun's attention on him. The Emperor’s long absence from eastern 
India for five critical years and his preoccupation with the rebclUous 
\nrzas and the redoubtable Bahadur Shah of Gujeratj (in secret 
alliance with Sher Khan), had afforded. Shcr Khan a good opportu¬ 
nity for c\panding his power and territorial possessions. Realizing the 
potential danger of the situation, Humayun decided to march east¬ 
ward. When Shcr Khan heard of Humayun’s march on Bihar, he 
hastened to write to Hindu Beg, ^vho had been sent east in adTOnce, 
assuring him once again of his loyalty to the Moghals also pointing 
out that he had as yet given no cause for offence to the Moghals and 
that what he had conquered did not belong to them. Though Sher 
Khan professed to have given no provocation, Humayun had no 
doubts as to his political ambitions. True, there were other pressing 
dangers which kept him engaged in the south and the west, but he 
should have taken note of the overt act of infidelity in the fliglit of 
Qutub Khan and others w^ho had been sent to him as hostages. There 
is no record that Sher Khan ever sent any tribute, at least for Chunar. 
But still the slothful Emperor wasted much time at his capital after 
the Gujerat campaign, and wlvcn he did start, instead of advancing 
straight on Bengal and relieving the besieged Mahmud, he unwisely 
chose to waste valuable time by himself besieging Chunar which, 
although the gateway to Bengal, could not have hindered Humayun’s 
march. 

Sher Khan, who was busy besieging the fort of Gaur, iiad returned 
to Bihar to punish some refractory zamindars, leaving his son, Jaliil 
Khan, and Khawas Khan to continue the siege. The .Afghan pressed 
the siege with added vigour and Gaur finally feil in April 1538. A rich 
booty^ fell into the hamls of the victors and Mahmud, whose two 
sons were also captured, himself fled towards Patna. Sher Khan, 
who had arrived in Bihar pursued him. Mahmud however, event¬ 
ually reached Humaynn’s camp at Darveshpur near Maner, In the 
meantime, Chunar had fallen and Humayun, entrusting it to Mirak 
Beg, proceeded towards Gaur, 

Sher Khan, feeling apprehensive about the safety of the treasure 
recently acquired at Gaur, dashed to Bengal with a small and mobile 
force. Sher Khan and the Moghal forces were marching almost in a 
parallel line towards Bengal, but greater mobility and a moreelficient 
intelligence system enabled Shcr Khan to by-pass the Moghal army 
and reach Gaur much in advance of them, According to R^az-uj- 
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Saistifiy he now brought Gaur completely under him. Sher Khan, 
although in complete control of Bengal, reaUs^ed h« untenable and 
dangerous position with the pursuing Moghal forces close on his heel5« 
With masterly strategy and tactics he chalked out a plan of campmgn 
for the impending struggle. He would let the NfoghaU advance into 
Bengal without much opposition while he himself would retire to 
Bihar to cut olT the enemy's rear. But for this to succeed, he 0rst 
needed a safe place to keep his family and treasure. His quick and 
discerning eye selected the strong fort of Rohtas. 

The peace negotiations between the Imperialists and Sher Khan 
having failed, Humayun proceeded towards Bengal. At Manor he 
carefully distributed his army to intercept the retreat of Afghan forces 
fromBengal, white some distinguished nobles such as Jahangir Quli, 
Tardy Beg, and Barti Bari as marched ahead of the main army under the 
Emperor hi mse I f. Sher Kh an , ho\%’e\'er, was watching the movements of 
the Imperial forces. Heprocoeded to Gaur, after deputing hisson,Jalal, 
to hold the Garhl Pass, until be had transferred the treasures of Bengal to 
Rohtas. Jalal Khan and the able generals of Sher Khan performed 
their task remarkably well, and Sher Khan succeeded, ft was his 
plan to let the Mughals proceed to Bengal and then he could operate 
in the rear, occupy Bihar and cut off their communications. The 
Emperor fell Into the trap and on Jalal's evacuation of Bengal, he 
advanced and occupied it fjuly 1539). 

So enamoured was Humayun of the beautiful climate and surround¬ 
ings of Gaur that he changed its name to Junnatabad. Meanwhile, 
Sher Khan besieged Chunar, occupied Varanasi and even sent an 
army to occupy KanauJ. Much more alarming was the news that 
Mirza Hindal had gone to Agra and revolted. 

Informed of these dangerous development, Humayun entrusted 
the government of Bengal to Jahangir Beg, while he himself marched 
westward. The rains and the harassing tactics of the mobile Afghan 
units, who cut off the supply sources, caused much havoc in tlie ranks 
of the distracted Moghal army. They had to march through mud 
and there was a dreadful shorti^e of food. The Moghals at last 
encamped at Chausa, east of the Karmanasa,four miles west of Buaar, 
while Sher Khan pitched his camp at Bchca. The opposing armies 
faced each other for several months during which Humayun, realizing 
his w'eak position, made sev'eral attempts at compromise with Sher 
Khan. Sher Khan, however, made a surprise attack on the Moghals 
on 26th June 1539, and completely annihilated them, Humayun, 
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finding the bridge demolished, threw himself into the ri\'cr but was 
saved by Nizam Saqqa. He then proceeded to Agra. Shcr Khan 
marched on Bengal and driving away Its Moghal governor, Jahangir 
Beg, occupied Bihar and Bengal and assumed the royal insignias and 
the title Shcr Shah. Next year,in 1540, he thorougldy defeated Huma- 
yun at the battle of Bilgram and forced him eventually to leave India 
and seek refuge in Persia. 

His strong and efficient administration and his regard for die 
welfare of the peasants, increased the revenue of Shcr Shah’s terri¬ 
tories fourfold andkcpihissubjects happy. By stopping forced labour, 
remitting various kinds of imposts, taking no dues other than the 
land tax, and protecting the just rights of the ryois in his ancestral 
jagirs, he had earned the gratitude of the people. In the province of 
Bihar he based his administration on the firm foundation of justice 
and equity and declared as his chief concern the welfare of his 
subjects. In the affairs of State, he did not take into account tics of 
kinship. Those who deviated from tlic patJi of submission tvere 
punished according to their guilt. By pay'ing his soldiers regularly 
and treating them generously, he won their alTection. Within tlie 
frontiers of Bihar no one dared disobey him. 

Sher Shah met an untimely death at Katinjar in 1545 and was 
succeeded by his son, Islam Shah, who ruled over practically tlic 
whole of North India For eight years and died in 1553. Both were 
great warriors, cap able administrators and enlightened rulers. They 
have justly been credited with many new and useful reforms as w'cll 
as numerous works of public utility. They have left many magni- 
ficient monuments in Sasaram, their final resting place, and in 
numerous other places such as Patna, HLUa, Tclhara, Amthua, 
Sbergarh and so on, 

Unfortanatd.y, as Emperors they were pre-occupied with many 
pressing problems in places other than Bihar. Tfiis is very seldom 
referred to in contemporary histories. TJie province, however, attain¬ 
ed peace and stability during their reigns. Bihar, during this period, 
was the home of many pious saints and distinguished scholars. 

But there was a change for the worse immediately after the death 
of Islam Shah. His twelvc-yc2ir-old5on and successor, Firuz, was killed 
by his maternal uncle Adil Shah, who seized the throne. This shame¬ 
ful murder of his infant nephew, gave him the name Adah (foolMi) 
or even Andhali {intellectually blind). Adah’s infamous deed did 
not, however, go unopposed. Ibrahim Khan SQr and Ahmad Khan 
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SHr^ the two brothci^-in-law of Adalij and Muhammad Khan Gauria 
of Bengal^ decided to dispute the claims of the new Emperor. Shujaat 
Khan of Malwa also decided to throw off his yol^. There was 
utter chaos and confusion in the land, with the various Afghan tribes 
engaged in mtemcclne struggles. Of these die Karartnis and the 
KarkarS;, whose field of activity was Bihar, claim our special attention. 

Taj Khan and Sidaiman Khan were two ofthe six sons ofjalal Khan 
Kararanij a grandee of Islam Shah. Taj Khan^ according toBadaunij 
was a distinguished scholar of hiS time. According to Abui Fazalj 
he was sent twice by Islam Shah against the father of Isa Khan 
of Bengal, who ruled in the Bhati regions and who had defied 
imperial authority. Taj Klian defeated and killed his opponent. 
Later he vyas raised to the position of governor of SambhaL On 
Islam Shah’s ordersj he carried out the heinous murder of Shcr 
Shah’s famous general Khawas Khan* 

An outbreak of anarchy and murder forced him to flee from the 
Adali’^ court at Gwalior. He was pursued by Hlmu, who routed 
him at Ghibramau, eighteen miles south of Farukhabad, in 
1333* While Himu returned to Gwalior, Taj Khan continued his 
eastward march by way of Ghunar and, joined by his brothers, 
plundered and ravaged the khalsa landsn A large number of ^Afgh an 
adventurers joined tlic Kararanis. Adil Shah, receiving this informa¬ 
tion, marched from Gwalior, and despatched an army under Himu 
to punish the Kararani rebels. Himu once again defeated die united 
forces of Taj Khan and Sulaiman Khan. In the meantime, Adil 
Shah’s attention was diverted by a coup of his brotlier-in-Iaw, 
Ibrahim Khanj who declared himself king at Delhi and he had to 
march back to tackle this new and alarming development. Taj 
Khan, and Sulaiman Khan, though twice defeated, were thus saved 
from complete annihilation. 

According to Pfeamatullah, Taj Khan after his second defeat 
Bed to Bengal, and treacherously killed Salim Shah Karkar, Adah’s 
governor of BengaU Assuming sovereign power, he left Ills brother 
Sulaiman at Gaur and himself came to Hajipur, which had become 
a rendezvous of the various Afghan tribes which had Bed from the 
west after the return of the Moghais to India, and the successive 
dcleats they had inflicted upon tlie Afghan forces* Some 3000 Karkar 
horsemen, after dc^rtlng Adali, had come along with their families 
and pitched their tents in the ^viciaity of Hajipuri, * on the Ganges \ 
The Kararanls who held the adjacent regions looked with apprehension 
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on the coming of this tribe as possible contestants for masteiy 
of the region. The Karkars^ on the other hand;, remembering Lite 
perfidious murder of Salim Shah Karkar and Fateh Khun Batni by 
the KararaniSj were extremely suspicious of them. There was even¬ 
tually a fight between the two tribes. Although initially dcfeatcdj 
die Karkars were joined by another Afghan tribe, the Tshturams, 
who had also settled in the region^ and these together defeated the 
Kararams. They captured cortsiderable btxsty including many 
elephants which they sent to Adil Shah. After the debacle ofFanipat 
(1556);, Adil Shah had lost all chances of retaining Iiis hold over 
Delhi and Agra and w'as staying at Chunar. 

In the meantime, Khizr Khan had celebrated his juloos by declar¬ 
ing himself king under the title of Ghiyas-iid-dTn Bahadur Shah, 
gome time after the defeat and death of his father, Muhammad Khan 
Sur^ at the hands of Himu at Ghapparghatta, near Kalpij in 1554. 
Ho hastened to Gaur in 1555 and established himself in Bengal after 
defeating and killing Shahbaz Khan SuFj who had been sent as 
governor of Bengal by Adil Shah. The next year he marched to 
avenge his father and with the help of Sulaimartj the governor of 
South Bihar, defeated and killed Adil Shah at the battle of Suraj^ 
garh near Monghyr in 1556. Taj Kh^an was appointed governor of 
Bengal by the new king Bahadur Shah who continued to rule till 
1561. An inscription of Masnad-Ali Taj Khaitj son of Jamal Khan 
Kararanij dated 1559-60, records the erection of a mosque in the 
reign of Sultan Ghiya^^ud-dm Bahadur Shah. Taj Khan retained 
his office and remained on good terms wiih Bahadur Shah and liis 
immediate successor Jnlal Shah (1561-63). He, however, defeated 
and killed the usurper Ghiy^-ud-dln and firmly established himself 
in Bengal. He assumed the title of Hazrat-e-Ali, and died the next 
year (1564). 

The most famous and the greatest of the six sonaoFJamal Kararani 
wras Sulaiman Khan, vvho was appointed governor of South Bihar 
in 1545, when .Muhammad Khan Sut was appointed governor of 
Bengal and North Bihar. Tlic two w'^ere on friendly terms, as is 
evidenced by an inscription of Muhammad Khan Sur dated 1554 and 
found in Biharsharif, the scat of Sulaiman’sgovernment. Muhammad 
Khan refused to acknowledge Adil Shah and, assuming kingship 
under the title of Muhammad Shah^ attacked Jaunpote, but was 
defeated and killed by HimQ. Sulaiman, however, m^ged to 
retain hk hold on South Bihar during the stormy poUdcal fluctuations 
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of the follomng decades. On the death of Taj Khan^ Sulaimaj\ 
amalgamated the two provinces of Bihar and Bengal^ and transferred 
Ills capital to Khawaspur Tandab^ situated in Purnea to the west 
of Malda. 

Stilatman was a shrewd and wise ruler* In spite of a complete 
hold over the Eastern Sabahs and tlte virtual assumption of sove- 
rcigntyj he showed apparent submission to Akbar and occasionally 
sent him presents. He contented himself with tire title of Hazrat-e 
Ala (Supreme Chief). In 1565 he occupied the fort of Rohtas^ but 
on bearing of Atbar’s march to the ea^t to punish All Qull Shaibani 
he wisely withdrew* Later oiij in 1567^ he attacked and conquered 
Orissa, placing it under Qatub Khan. In the following ycar^ he in¬ 
vaded and plundered Gooch Bchar* After a vigorous and successful 
reign over Bihar^ Bengal and Orissa, he died in 1573, loved and 
respected by his subjects and contemporaries. 

The rich heritage left by Sulaiman was abused and the wise policy 
he pursued abandoned by his son. The short reign of Bayard, the 
eldest son and successor of Sulaiman, was characterized by the 
abandonment of the wise and diplomatic relationship with Akbar. 
Bayazid antagonized the Moghal Emperor by having the KItuiba 
read in his own name* Owing to lack of moderation and a family 
quarrel, he was put to death by Amois led by Hansu. The latter 
was in turn <tLsi>osed of by Ludi Khan. 

Daud Khan, the second son of Sulaitniln and the successor of 
Bayazid, also continued along these disastrous lines. Proud and 
haughty, he neglected the sane advice of his father’s able \^zier, 
Ludi. He declared himself ^Badshah^ and openly antugonb^d 
Akbar by sacking Zamania* Akbar, who was then in Gujerat, 
ordered Murdin Khan to invade Bihar and punish Baud. Munim 
Khan marched from Chausa and arrived in tlte neighbourhood of 
Patna and Hajipur. Gujar Khan had put up a rival to tlie tlironc 
of Bihar, die son of Bayazid, and had opened negotiations for help 
with Munim Khan. Ludi Khan, however, ivon over Gujar and 
saved the situation, Ludi, despite his dissatisfaction ’^vith Baudj 
managed to patch up a peace conditioned by the payment of 
tribute worth two lakhs in cash and one lakh in goods and by 
withdrawal of the Moghals from Bihar* The peace, however, proved 
to be an uneasy truce, for neither patty was satisfied with the 
terms* 

Qudu Khan and Sridhar, the two evil advisers of Baud, poisoned 
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his mind against Ludi Khan^ who was rurEhct alienated from Daudj 
because of die murder of his son-in-laWj Yusuf, son of Taj Khan. 
Neamatullah sa>’S that Ludt was planning to revolt while he was in 
the fort of Rohtas, and that he was suspected of conspiring with 
Munim Khan, the Moghal general, who had returned towards 
Patna and Hajipur on Akbar’s orders. Raja Todar Mall had already 
been sent there to help him in the conquest of Bihar and Bengal. 
The Khan-i'Khanan hastened to Bihar and was opposed at dm 
confluence of the Son, the Sarju and tlie Gogra, where a battle took 
place, ft was at about this time that Baud, at the instigation of 
Qutub, wrote soothing letters to LudI Khan and, having lulled his 
suspicions and lured him into his own camp, killed him. Ludi, even 
while dying, advised Dadd to make a surprise attack on the Moghals 
and score a victory over them. Baud, however, fell back on Patna 
fort, parts of which he had repaired and made his bastion of defence. 

It is not fair to charge him with cowardice for ‘shutting himself 
in tiic fort of Patna,’ for his spirited defence so prolonged the siege 
that on the request of Munim Khan, the Emperor himself appeared 
on the scene to conduct the siege personally. His quick and discerning 
cj'C at once saw the crucial importance of capturing the Hajipur 
fort, for a successful termination of the siege. Khan-i-.^Iam who 
was entrusted with the task, succeeded in defeating and killing Fateh 
Khan and capturing Hajipur. The head of Fateh Khan Barha w'as 
sent to Baud, who now realized the hopelessness of the situation. 
He was led out by his men through the gates into the waiting boats 
and rushed to Bengal. The Imperialists then seized the town and 
fort of Patna. 

The Emperor having appointed Munim Khan Governor of Bihar, 
and ordered him to pursue Baud into Bengal, he left Bihar for Agra. 
Akbar, abo left Muzaffar Khan and some others to reduce the fort of 
Rohtas and round up the remaining Afghans in Bihar. Raja Todar 
Mall was associated with Munim Kjian in these campaigns, The 
demoralized, fleeing Afghan forces failed to make any bold and 
elTcctive stand against the pursuing Moghals and the strongholds 
of the Afghans fell one by one. Raja Sangram Singh of Kliaragpur, 
Puran Mall of Gidhaur and many of the other landowners of Bihar, 
submitted to the Moghab. 

Although Baud’s flight from Patna practically meant the loss of 
Biliar to the A%hans and the end of all organized resbtance, the 
consolidation of the Moghal hold on Bihar was by no means comple te. 
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The Moghal hold was confined to a few sclecied and major centres 
while v^i areas m tlie Interior \s'ere a constant prey to roving bands 
of Afghansj the reninajits of the n^fghan forces. The Imperial 
authority was frequently challenged and worsted even tn these selec¬ 
ted centres. Sri J* N. Sarkar has summed tip the situation in tliesc 
words; *The histor^^ of these years 1575-95^ is a sickening mono¬ 
tonous talc of %hts among local officers with varying results but no 
final decisioiij and the temporary expansion and retreat of Imperial 
po^ver^ while tlie u'eak and the innocent suffered at the hands of both 
tlie parties.* 

At last by a scries of campaigns MuaafTar Khan Turbatl 
Succeeded in destroying tlie opposition forces in Bihar. This success 
aroused tlie jealousy of Munim Khanj who w'anted to remove 
him somehow from Bihar. Taking advantage of a previous Firman 
of Akbar, Munim Khan ordered Muzafiar Khan to proceed to the 
Imperial Court. The latter hadj however^ sent his own dispatch of 
the successes he had won. He was favoured with a reassuring letter 
from tlie Emperor and finally appointed^ in the 20th reignal year^, 
governor of Bihar^ from Ghausa to the pass of Teliagarhi. During 
the two years of Muaaffar Khan*s governorship of Biharj the course 
of affairs there w^as considerably influenced by certain events in 
Bengal. Munim Khan had fought and won the great battle of 
Tukaroi, in March 1575. Daud had submitted to the Moghals 
and w'as allowed to retain Orissa as an Imperial vassal by the treaty 
of Cuttack. Bui the Afghans had not laid dowm their arms. Although 
repeatedly defeated by Muzaffar Khan in North Biharj they vrere 
still strong in Jharkhand and some other places in Bengal. The 
gallant Junaid KararanI was biding his time in Jharkhand* Munim 
Khan, hearing of a revival of Junaid^sactivities^ left Gaur to chastize 
him but died on the way at Tanda on 23 October 1575. This was a 
signal for a fresh outburst of Mghan opposition, 

Daud Khan rose again, occupying the w*holc countiy' up to 
Teliagarlii, Following the death of Munim Khan^ the Moghal officets 
in Bengal^ deserted Uie disease-ridden Afghan-invested country and 
retreated to Tcliagarhi. Their retreat was checked at this point by 
the tact and persuasion of Raja Todar Mall and Khan-i-Jahaiij 
governor of Bengal. The strategic Teliagarlii pass was reoccupied. 
Muzaffar Khaiij die governor of Bihatj w'as ordered by the Emperor 
to advance from Patna and reinforce Khan-i-Jahan. The armies of 
Bihar and Bengal met in July 1576. The two governors held 
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discussiom ^nd decided on an immediato attack on the Afghans. In 
the ensuii^ battle of Akhmahal (Rajmahal), the governor of Bihar 
held the right %ving of the Imperial forces against Junaid. The battle 
ended in the final defeat of the Afghans. Junaid was killed and 
Daud was captured and beheaded. The period of Afghan rule thus 
came to an end in Bihar and Bengal. 

3. Biuak. under the Great Moghals 
AKBAR (1556-1605) 

Akbar, who possessed an extraordinary degree of statesmanship, 
realized the importance of Bihar from strategic as well as other points 
of view at a time when the Afghan menace was a force to be reckoned 
with. Alfer Daud’s flight from Patna, he made tlie province a 
distinct Subah of his empire (1575). The e\'eni 3 of die early years of 
Akbar’s reign which resulted in the consolidation of the Moghal 
hold on Bihar, have already been noticed above, Muzafikr Klian, 
after distributing extensive jaglrs among the Khans and chiefs 
who had been sent to him as auxiliaries, left Bihar in compliance with 
an Imperial Firman in September 1577. He was succeeded by 
Shujaat Khan who, after a period of office of only a few months, was 
transferred to Malwa, some time in March 1578- According to 
Nizam-ud-din (a-d, 1592-93), Khan-i-Aaam Mirza AaTz Koka 
was sent in June 15B0 to take over the government of Bihar and 
continued there dU 1582. 

Bihar during this period was virtually in the hands of a number of 
military commanders and fief holders, Masum KJian Kabuli held 
Patna and its neighbourhood; Mohib Ali Khan Itohtasi was in charge 
of Kohtas (1577-80); Mir Muizzul-Mulk, his brother Mir AH Akbar 
and Samauji Khan were jagirdarsi in Arrah district; Said Khan 
Badakshi and Arab Bahadur were jagirdan in Sasaiam; Shaham 
Khan was in Hajipur; Sufaid Badakshi and his son Bahadur were 
in Tirhut and its neighbourhood, while Saadat AH Klian and 
Haji Golabi had their respective fiefs in the unidentified perganasof 
Tamodan and Diwara. 

The absence of a controlling authority and a unifying force, which 
an officially appointed governor alone could furnish, had its'inevit¬ 
able result. The chaotic condition of Bihar compelled the Emperor 
early in 1579 to send Mulla Taiyab, and appoint Rai Purkhotam 
and Shamsher Khan to be respectively the Dewan and Eakshi and 
in charge of the Kh^sa revenue of Bihar and Hajipur, Both Abul 
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Fazal and Badauni ate of the opinion that the choice of ihese narrow¬ 
minded men as revenue officials of BLhar proved to be a mistake 
for they "ignorantly fixed theimch'es up at Patna and plunged 
into wide esepamion of cupidity** Of course they had a difficult task 
to perform. The regulation concerning die branding of h'orses 
introduced by ShMtb^ Khan while he w^as AGr Bakshi^ the new' 
system of finance requiring a thorough investigation into die titles of 
jagTrdarSj and the re-establishment of revenue-free holdings had 
been resented and frustrated by vested interests. There was a more 
specific reason for the lU feeling among the jagfrdars of Bengal and 
Bihar. Akbar^ at the time of Dafid^s rebellion and in consideration 
of tJic special circumstances^ had sanctioned a 100% and 50% increase 
in dicir pay respectively; but KJiw^aja Mansoorj the Imperial 
De^ran, had cut diem down to 50% and 20%. Dissension was also 
aggravated by the religious innovadons of the Emperor^ although 
they Trverc not the primary' cause. What really brought matters to a 
head and endetl in revolt vras the over-strict andtacUess enforcement 
of the new regulatioi^. Reports of the revolt from jagirdai^ and 
soldiers in the eastern province reached the Emperor in March 
1580. Raja Todar Mallj Masum Khan^ and Tarson Khan^ the 
Fauj dar of Ghazipur and Jaunpurj and several others w^erc ordered by 
the Emperor to proceed to Bihar and quell the rebellion. There 
followed a series of local risings but tlicy W'crc all eventually crushed 
and order restored. 

With this state of affairs in Bihar and Bengal, Klian-i-Azam Murza 
Aziz Koka was sent as governor of Biliar (1580). His is one of those 
few cases of a ruler of Bihar being put in charge of Bengal as wdh 
His arrival In Patna w'as delayed by tlie rebellion of Dal pat Sahi, 
the then Ujjaini chief. About die same time, Sliahbaz f^an was 
sent to Bihar where Khan-i-Azam asked him to join bands with turn 
in reducing the rebel of Jagdishpur. The stronghold of the rebel 
w'as captured and plundered. But dissension arose betw-ecn Khan- 
i-Azam and Shahbaz Khan. The absence of cordiality between 
them prevented any joint action being taken against those who 
opposed Moghal authority in Biliarp While the Klian and Raja Todar 
Mali set up their headquarters at Hajipufj Shahbaz Khan stayed at 
Patna. He w'cnt on granting jigir^ and promotions to hb followers 
and assumed airs as if he were the Subehdar of the province. Only 
the tac I and persuasion of ilic Raj a saved the situation. Todar Mall left 
Bihar to wait on the Emperor (September 1581) and was appointed 
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Wazir. Khan-i-Asiam continued to govern Bihar, assisted by Haiim 
Humam and Hakim Ali who were sent in October 1582, to serve as 
Sadara in North and South Bihar. He left Bihar soon after to congratu¬ 
late the Emperor on the conquest of Kabul and was received in 
Februaryl5B2. His absence was, however, utilized by mischief-makers 
who once again rose up in Bihar and Bengal. They took Hajipur from 
the men of Khan-i-Azam and also captured some other towns. On 
receivinf the news, the Emperor ordered Khan-i-Azam with Tarson 
Khan, Shaham Khaii and otheis back to Bihar, Before the arrival 
of Khan-i-Azam, the Imperial servant in Bihar, Mohib Alt Khan 
and others, working in combination, had already ^vorated the 
rebels. 

Khan-i-Azam again left Bihar to call on the Emperor in December 
1533 and was transferred to Malwa. He succeeded in Bihar by 
Sayced Khan Chaghta, who was given a command of 3000 men 
and also Hajipur and its neighbourhood. The first period of Sayced 
Khan’s govcmorsliip of Bihar was of a short duration. He was ordered 
to go to Bengal with Sadiq Khan and others to help Shahbaz KJian 
against Isa l^an of fihati. Sadiq Khan and Shahbaz Khan, however 
fell out among themselves and on the Emperor’s mediation Sh^baz 
returned to Bihar, but was soon ordered to proceed to Bengal to take 
over charge there. In Bihar Sayeed Khan was replaced by ^firza 
Yusuf Mashbadi in September 1585. The Mirza, however, did not 
stay for long and Sayeed Khan was appointed governor for the second 
time in March 1589, but again was transferred to Bengal the same 
year. 

Kuer Man Singh was then sent as gov'cmor of Bihar, where he and 
his uncle Raja Bhagwan Das had carUer been granted fiefs. The Kuer 
received the title of Raja and the rank of commander of5000 men 
on the death of his uncle in No\'ember 1589. According to Abul 
Fazal, 'Man Singh administered excellently and all refractories 
became obedient.’ There is a very important Sanad, dated 1590, 
of Raja Man Singh granting 15 bighas of land to the custodian of 
tlic mausoleum of Mamoon Bhanja, in Janvha (Hajipur). The 
Sanad is bilingual, the text being written in Persian and 
Hindi. The Hindi text reading; ‘FL bigha maznu piche sukka ak 
lijy^^j kachu na,,is an important specimeii of early 

Hindustani. Man Singh’s son, Jagat Singh, had charge of Patna 
town, and rendered great service when Sultan Quli Qalmag, the 
Bengal rebel, entered Bihar and plundered Taj pur and Purnan. 
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Farriikh Khan , the Faujdar ofDarbhanga, was powerless to oppose 
the rebel, but Jagat Singh routed and pursued the rebels. 

In his second expedition to Orissa In 1591, Raja Man Singh was 
joined by Gangaram Singh at Kharagpur and by PQran Mall of 
Gidhaur, Ramnarain Sisodia and many other landholders of Bihar. 
Sayeed Khan, ttie governor of Bengal, along with several other 
olheers also joined him. Soon after, in 1594, the Raja w'as recalled by 
the Emperor and transferred to Bengal. The author of Madsit-ul- 
titnaraj has mentioned the interesting episode of the Raja's meeting 
with the saint H. Shah Daulat, at Monghyr, on hU way to Orissa. 
The talkstheyhad revealed the Raja's deep and extensive knowledge 
of the Qjiran. 

Sayeed Khan, who was replaced by Raja Man Singh in Bengal, 
became for the third time governor of Bihar (March 1594). He 
appears to have left Bihar in 1599. It was after his departure that 
Prince Danyal, who had been appointed to the Subah of Allahab ad, 
proceeded to Bihar to put down Dalpat Sahi, who had again shown 
defiance. Dalpat Sahi was defeated and subdued. He gave his 
daughter in tnarriage to Prince Danyal, and she, according to Abul 
Fazal, gave birth to a son (1604), whom Akbar named Farhang 
Hoshang. 

Prince Salim, the heir to the throne,figures prominently in Bihar 
during the confused period between the departure of Sayeed Khan 
and the appointment of Asif Khan, the last Imperial governor under 
Akbar. This rebellious prince, advised by Man Singh to sieze the 
eastern province, arrived at Allahabad in 1600 and w'as soon in 
control of all the regions up loHajipur and Patna, He took for him¬ 
self more than 30 lakhs of the khalsa revenue in Bihar and gave the 
Subah to the Ul-fated Qutub-ud-din Kokaltash. Prince Salim appears 
to have made extensive grants of land in Bihar during his stay in those 
parts. Two of his Firmans, dated 1601 and 1604, ate known, where 
under the title of Salim Shah he made a grant of Madad-i-Mash 
land to the descendant of the famous Pir Damaiia family. Later in 
1604 he appointed Sharif Khan governor of Bibar. But he had scarcely 
taken over charge ivhcn he was displaced by Arif Khan [the last 
governor of Bihar under Akbar.] 

JAHANGIR (1605-1627) 

During the reign of Jahangir, Bihar remained an independently 
administrative unit of the Moghal Empire. Lala Beg, also called 
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Beg Bahadur^ was appointed governor of Bihar to succeed AsiF 
Khan within a month of Jahangir^s accession to the throne. He 
suppressed the rebellion of Sangram Singh of Kharagpur and For this 
distinguished service was promoted and given the title;, Jahangir Quii, 
According to Haider Malik Jawara^ the author of Hist{»7y of Kashmirj 
it was during tlm period that Mahrun Nisa (NOr Jahan)^ the widow 
of Sher Afghan^ the Turk Faujdar of Burdwanj passed dirough 
Darbhanga on her way to Dclhi^foUoiving the death of her husbands 
Local tradition still associates with this visit the construction of 
Noor-Sarai and of a royal mosque. Beg Bahadur was transferred to 
Bengal and was succeeded by Islam Khan w'ho in turn was succeed¬ 
ed by Afzal KhaHj the son of Abul Faa^alj who held the province 
till 1612 when the region of Raja Man Singh was assigned to himn 
Another important Jagirdar of Bihar at titis time was Safdar Khan^ 
who IS frequently mentioned by the Emperor in his Altntotrs, Kish- 
tver Khanj the commander of Rohtas^ was promoted and appointed 
Faujdar of the Ujjaima colmt^y^ The Uyalnias under Raja Madho- 
kaT;, probably oppressed by ApKal Fazal^ took advantage of his tem¬ 
porary absencej to start a rebellion; but they were defeated and 
Raja Madhokat was killed. Afzal Khan under Imperial orders sent 
an army to help Islam Khan in 1612- Soon after ho fell ill and was 
recalled to tlie oast where he died. The next governor was Jafar 
Khan, described by Jahangir as one oF ^tho trustworthy houso-born 
ones and foster children/ Hb term would have been uneventful but 
for a raid ho led into Chotanagpur and his futile attempt to mako 
himself governor of Bengal, The succeeding governor^ Ibrahim Khan^ 
a brother of Nur Jah^, was despatched to Bihar in 1665. His most 
notable achievement was tlie conquest of Kukradesh (Chotanagpur) 
and tlio acquisition of the diamond mines which lay in the river bods 
of that region. He was promotodj given the title ofFatoh Jang and 
raised to the governorship of Bengal (1617)* 

Nest followed the brief and uneventFuI governorship of Jahangir 
QuUj son of Khan-i-Axam MTrza Aziz Koka (1617-18^ and 1619), 
He w as succeeded by Muqarrab Khaii who^ because of his previous 
contact with English traders at Surat^ was on good terms with them 
in Bihar* He W 2 s interested in getting information regarding the com¬ 
modities the English had for sale. He was fond of tapestry curtains 
broaddotli, looking glasses^ swords and small arms. Indeed the Eng¬ 
lish sold most of the goods to him at very low rates. The English look¬ 
ed on Muqarrab Khan as one of their best friends. In a letter from 
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Patna {12 Jtily 1620) Robert Hughes %sTit^i 'Since my coming 
I have \Hsited the govemot^ Muqarrab Khan^ who seems to be 
wonderous pleasant for our arrival here and was inquisitive to know 
what goods I had brought with me/ It was in March 1621 that die 
Emperor mentions ha\ong given Bihar to his son^ Prince Parvez, 
Hughes wrote on 3 March 1621 about the recall of the old governor 
and the 'amaP (authority) of the new* 

Prince Parvez^ the first Moghal prince to rule Bihar^ gave his name 
to Parvezabadj now Itnow^n as Faicza. He had Bihar In his jagir 
and governed the province assisted by Muthlis Khan^ his Dewanj 
and Shcr Khan and Iftekar Ktian^ his Faujdars* One of Ids chief 
ofRcers was Nazar Bahadur^ an Afghan of the rank of commander 
of 1^00 men, who in 1626 constructed tlie famous building of Saiigi 
Masjid, still existing and better knowm as Pathar-ki-Masjid. The 
Champanagar (Bhagalpur) mausoleum of a saint on a high mound 
representing perhaps a stupa was also built during hb time* j\no- 
thcr mosque of J^angiris reign stiD standing is the one built by 
MasQm Khan in 1614, at Guzri, Patna city* Older than Shah Jahan 
and born of a Muslim motherj Parvez was his fa therms favourite 
and the prospective Iieir* Learning of the Emperor’s illness and 
^being unable to restrain himself' he left Bihar, m October 1620, 
without waiting for a Firman. He presented himself before the 
Emperor who, very pleased with this show of affection, ^nt him back 
to Bihar in 162L \^en Shah Jahan revolted he was deputed against 
him, along with Mahabat Khan and others. 

Alter unsuccessful operations elsewhere, Shah Jalian turned his 
attention to the Eastern Provinces. Bengal and Orissa fell into his 
hands and he sent a Firman to Mukhlis Khan^ the brother ofFidai 
Khan, the Dewan and Deputy of Par%ez in Bihar, demanding the 
surrender of Patna. Raja Bhinnsea easily obtained possession of the 
Subah and by the time the rebel prince reached Patna, many 
Jagirdars of Par\^ez had joined him. Rajs Narain Mall, one of the 
ancestors of the Rajaof Dumrhon, joined Shan Jahan. Khan-i-Daur^ 
vs'as appointed Subahdar of Bihar while Darbhanga and Hajipur 
were assigned as Jagirs to Abdullah Khan* Shah Jahan like his 
father, appears to have made extensive grants of land in Bihar, How¬ 
ever, he was defeated and driven out of Bihar. His generals, Muzaffar 
Khan and Khidmat Parasat Khan on his own orders surrendered 
the fort ofRohtas. Soon after, Par^^^cz also left Bihar and was succeed¬ 
ed by K£rza Rustam Safri, the last governor of Bihar during Jahangir^s 
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reign. The AiirEaj poetically sumarncd Masud Fidal, was pensioned 
off as too old on an annual recompense of Rs 1,20,000. His eldest 
son, Mirza Murad., was given the title Iltefat Khan by Jahangir 
and, receiving an annual pensloa of Rs 40,000 from Shah Jahan, 
settled at Patna, where he built a mansion on the banks of the Ganges, 
His tomb, in the compound of the General Hospital of Patna, is still 
an object of veneration. The Mohalla of Muradporc, Patna, also 
bears his name, 

SHAH JAIIAN (1627-1658) 

On Shah Jahan’s accession, in Fcbmaty 1623, Khan4-Alam was 
appointed governor of Bihar. The only event of irnportaitce during 
his brief term of ofhee was the granting the title of Raja along with a 
Mansab to Pratap Singh llijainia, son of Dal pat Sabi Ujjainia, and 
the appointnxent of Mukhiar KJian to the Fanjdari of Sarkar Mon- 
ghyr. The other important officials of the province were Aquidat 
Khan, the Dewan,and Shujaat Khan, the Faujdar of Tirhut. Accord¬ 
ing to Abdul Hamid Lahori, the official historian, Khan-i-Alam failed 
to discharge his duties efficiently and was recalled within a year, 
Mirza Safi, better known as Saif Khan, was appointed his successor 
in Scptcmlwr 1628 and was in office till May 1632. In his capacity 
of governor of Gujerat, he had granted a Parwana for free trade to 
the English. 

Peter Mondy, who came to Patna In 1632, shortly after Saif’s 
transfer to Allahabad, makes mention of the esteem in which Saif 
was held by the people of Bihar and contrasts ‘ the tyrannical and 
die exacting regime’ of his successor, Abdullah Khan Firila Jung. 
Indeed, Saif Khan proved liimself to be one of the best go\'emors of 
Bihar under the Moghals and his governorship of slightly more than 
four years was characterized by peace, prosperity and splendour in 
the province. The author of Madsir-ul-umara refers to ‘ the lofty 
public buildings that this governor constructed at Patna.’ Peter 
Mundy refers to the Mad rasa or College and the mosque attached 
to it, which Saif built. The mosque bears an inscription the chrono¬ 
gram of which yields the date 1629. The Arabic College, of which the 
mosque was a part continued to be a great seat of learning till 
the time of Haibat Jung, the father of Siraj-ud-Daula, its 
principal being regarded as an authority on Muslim law till even 
later times. The Shalii Idgah in Patna city, with an inscription 
dated 1628-29, was built within an incxedibly short time on Saif’s 
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orders. Shaikh AH Hazin^ the famous poet of the 18th centutyj^ 
resided here during his stay in Patna. It was daring Saif's regime also 
that two Btahma^as of Tirhutj now proved to have been the ancestoi^ 
of the Kaja of Darbhanga^ gave a d^play of their remarkable memo¬ 
ries and intellectual powers at the Imperial Court and were rewarded. 
They claimed to have the power not only of quoting word for word 
and in the same arrangement ten fresh lines of Hind poems (Maithili 
orSanskrii) composed by ten different poets after hearing them 
only oncCj but also of composing on die spot similar lines in similar 
rhyme bearing on the same subject. They were put to the test more 
than once and vindicated their claim. Another son of Bihar who also 
acquired prominence by^ his gaUantirj' in distant campaigns, was 
Raja Rox Adzum the convert son of Raja Sangram, whose mosque 
with a dated inscription is sdli exitant in Kharagpur, Monghyr* 

The good and capable govemorj Saif Khan was transferred to 
Allahabad in 1G32 andiras succeeded by Abdullah Khan. He remciined 
in charge of the province for seven years [16391 hut was frequently 
away from the province, on expeditions to Ratanpur (C, P.) and the 
Bundela country. He had to remain out of Patna for six monilis to 
tackle the situation arising out of the revolt of the Ujjainia chief, 
Raja Pratap, The Ujjainia Raja, although faced with hea^T oddSj 
put up a spirited opposition but was eventually defeated and taken 
captive along with his wife after protracted and bloody Rghtiug. The 
Raja was taken to Patna and executed at the western gate of the city. 
His wife was given in marriage to the governor’s son. 

The next governor of Bihar was Shaista Khan (1639-43)^ One of his 
officersj Hajichand, was very fond of building decorated mosques, 
two of which bearing imeriptions dated 1646,^ stand at Colonclgunj 
and Babuagunj Mohallas in Patna city. The most important event 
of Shaista Khan’s regime and that of the next governor Idqad Klian> 
was the subjugation of the Palamau area, fiiqad Khan, in addition 
to his govemorslup ofBihar^ was given charge of Bengal also. Bihar 
since 1575-76 had never been tagged on to Bengal till die appoinu 
ment of AzTm-us-Shan towards the end of Aurangzeb's reign. Later^ 
on Itiqad Khan^s iransrer to Bengal^ Ar-am KJian was appointed 
governor of Bihar In 1646^ although his actual arrival in Bihar was 
delayed^ He in turn was replaced by Sayced Khan^ who held office for 
four years* The regimes were not characterized by any notable events. 
Jafar Khan was appointed governor in February 165!* He built 
the famous Bagh-i-Jafar Khan at Patna. The single-domed Dundi 
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Bazar mosquej dated 1651^ aUo reminds u5 of his regime. Although 
he was replaced by ZuIRqar Khan in we find him returning to 
the Imperial Court earlier in 1654^ 

Zulfiqat's successor was Allahwardi Khan (sent to Bihar in March 
16571 j whose period of governorship of Bihar coincides with the 
period of w^ats among the sons of Shah Jahan. On the westward 
advance of Prince Shuja^ Allahwardi Khan at Rrsi fell back on 
Banaras; ho later joined and accompanied Shuja* In the 
meantime^ Data sent his son, Sulaiman Shikoh, with Bahadur 
Khan and Tkhlas Khan to oppose Shuja’s wesiivard march. 
While the two armies stood facing each otJicr with Shuja sagely 
entrenched in his jungle encampment in the village of Bahadurpur 
near Banaras^ Dara wrote to Jaisingh^ the chief supporter of 
Sulaiman Shikoh to seek Raja Kokalat Uxjainia of Bhojpur^s 
help in clearing the surrounding jungle and cutting off the enemy's 
supplies. In the ensuing battle of Bahadurpur, Allahwardi Khan 
played a dubious role and Shuja was defeated, Allahw^ardi was, 
however, made to accompany Shuja in retreat and was subsequently 
executed on suspicion of disloyalty. Concurrcni developments 
of far greater Importance, for instance, Dara^s defeat at the battle of 
Samogarh and Aurangzeb's march to the Imperial capitalj were 
happening elsewhere in India. Shuja once again sallied forth from 
Bengal, and occupied the whole of Bihar, his triumphal w'cstward 
march being stopped only after the baide of Khajwa in January 
1659 * 

Aquil Khan tlic author of AtamgiT is our sole but reliable 

authority for arrangements made by Shuja in Bihar. He says that 
Nurul Hasan Khanwas appointed governor of Bihar. Wedonotknow 
the exact date of his appointment but he is definitely mentioned as 
being governor of Bihar 4t the time of Shuja-s retreat after the battle 
of Khajwa In U-P- in January 1659* Hisnile over Bihar proved to be as 
ephemeral as that of his predecessors. He accompanied Shuja on his 
retreat from Patna. La ter j he deserted and went over to Aiirangzeb 
who rewarded him. A number of Firmans to different persons in 
Bihar and a recorded inscripdon at Monghyr and also certain 
monuments at Bhagalpurj including the tomb of hU young daughter, 
are the legacies of Shuja to the province. 

AURAKOZEB (1658-1707) 

Concerning the next governor of Bihar,tlic first of Aurangzeb's reign. 
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Daud KJian Qaraishij who ruled the province^ with a brief inten^al^ 
from February' 1659 to December 1664^ there is plenty ofmatedaL After 
the battle of Khajwa^ Prince Sultan Muhammad and ^’Cr Jumla were 
ordered to pursue Shyja^ who had to abandon Mongh)T because of 
the treachery of Raja Bharez of Kharagpur^ and eventually fall back 
on Tanda* Daud Khan was ordered to Join MTr Jumla and help him 
to round up Shuja^s forces. Having successfully accomplished hh 
taskj he returned to Patna and set out m April 1660 to reconquer 
Palamau in compliance with Imperial orders. 

The chief clan in Palamau in the !7-lflih century were the CheroSj 
a semi-DraVidian tribe* One of their great chiefs Maharath Chero, 
had long ago been ov erthrown by Khawas Khan^ SherKhan'^ gencraL 
The Cheros had gradually been driven outof Saran, Shahabad^ Patna 
and the regions of Hajipur to Palamau^ where they had built a strong 
fort. They had earlier been subdued by Shaista Kh^n and Itiqad 
Khan^i the previous governors of Bihar; but the Chero Raja was once 
again hostile and hence the invasion under Baud Khan. After some 
protracted ftghtingj the stronghold of the Cheros was taken in 
December 1664. Before returning to Patna> Baud Khan obeying 
Imperial ordersj IcftMimkali Khan as Faujdarof Palamau and in 
charge of its fort. The services of Baud Khan were recognised by the 
Emperorj who promoted him* There is not much information about 
him till his transfer to Bengal on the death of Mir Jumla (March 
1663.)^ Daud Khan^ however, soon relumed to Patna^ as Job 
Chamock wrote from Patna on 3 July 1663* * Da wet canne [Daud 
Khan] Is returned from Dacca*" He was again transferred soon after 
to Khandesh. His period of govemorsliip in Bihar was successful and 
vigorous. By conquering Palamau^ he extended the limits of the empire 
to include Chotanagpur. He founded the tovs-n Daildnagar in the Gaya 
district, which became the permanent home of his descendants. Two 
mosques erected by htm^ otic near the Palamau fort bearing an 
inscription dated 1661^ are still extant. A Persian inscripdon on a 
stone slab in the Khaja Kaian police station^ Patna cityj comme¬ 
morates his regime. 

Daud Khan*s successor in Bihar was Jan Nisar Khan, better tnoum 
as Lashkar Khan,^ who continued to rule Bihar till February' 1668. 
European travellers such as Tavernier and Bemierj who visited 
Patna during the first year of his govemorship> give ns much valu¬ 
able information. Another important event during his governorship 
was the placing of the district of Palamau under the direct charge of 
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the governor of Blhat, Lashkar Khan was succeeded by Ibrahim 
Khan who was in charge of the province from Februarj- 1668 to 
November 1673, Itwas lnhistime that Patnacstpcdcnced a devastating 
famine, John Marehall, who visited the Guighu Factory and stayed in 
the province from April 1670 to April 1672^ the Dutch travellcrj De 
Graffic, and Thomas Boweiy have given graphic descriptions of the 
horrible scenes they witnessed and heard of during tlic famine. 

Among the immediate successors of Ibrahim Khanj the AfajjiV- 
i-Atarngiri mentions tlic names of Amir Khan and Tarbiat Khan, 
the former being replaced by the latter in Nov, 1675. An important 
event during Amir Khan’s brief term of one year was his successful 
suppression of the rebellion of the Afghans of Shahjahanpur and 
Kanth Golaj places considered by J.N. Sarkartobein Bihar, Nothing 
is known of the brief period of a year and a few months when Tarbiat 
Khan was in charge of the province. He w'as sent in April 1677 as 
commander of Tirhut and Darbhanga and was replaced as governor 
of Bihar by Prince Azam, tlie third son of die Emperor, The Prince 
actually arrived in Patna on 24 July 1677, His tenure of office 
was also a brief one for he was soon translerrcd to Bengal, 

Prince Azam’s place was taken by Saif-ud-din Mahmud under the 
title Saif Khan. He was sent to Bihar in the 2l3t regnal year or 
May 1678, He wasa capable man, a connoisseur of art and literature, 
a poet and the author of a book on music, Ht»we\er_, nothing of 
importance seems to have happened during his term of office. He was 
succeeded by Safi Khan, who ruled over Bihar from the 24ili to the 
26th regnal years (1680'82). Several Sanads of grants given by Safi 
Khan arc of valuable help in establishing die period of his governor¬ 
ship. The rebellion of Ganga Ram occurred in Bihar during his 
regime. Another important event during his term was die rebellion 
of Raja Rudra Singh of Buxar and Bhojpur, successor of Kokalat 
Sahi. Following the Rudra Singh affair, Hamid Khan Qiiraishi, 
the Faujdar of Shahabad, was removed on the complaint of Safi 
Khan, the governor, and replaced by Shaikh Ibrahim, Faujdar 
of Sasaram, Safi Khan was dismissed for the misappropriation of 
government mone>' and recalled in 1682. There is no indication 
anywhere in the standard worl« as to w-ho immediately succeeded 
him in Bihar. However, it appears from certain independent 
C'lddcnce that Buzurg Ummed Khan was governor of Bihar in the 
years (1683-86) immediately following the recall of Safi Khan. 

Accordii^ to the MaisirA-Ilarngin, Muklitar Khan succeeded 
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Blizurg Ummed Khan. Hts order of appointment, hovveycrj seems 
to have been cancelled immediately, far the Akhbarat (diary) dated 
12 I>ecembcr 1694, mentions the appointment ofPidai Khan^^ as gover¬ 
nor of Bihar- The Akhbarai furnishes us vvithsomeinfortiiation regard¬ 
ing the events of Fidai Khan^s regime- It mentions the orders given 
to the Bihar governor for watching the condnet of the zamindars of 
Qeogarhj, pumshing the Banjara rebels, and regarding appointments 
to administrative posts in the province. A much more important 
event in Bihar at this lime was the rising of Kunwar Dhir oFBaranaun 
in the Shahabad district. Despite the remonstrances of liis father, who 
appears to have been a loyal though defaulting zamlndar, he stirred 
up trouble and killed the local officer ofPergana Pccro. He h said to 
have reduced the zamindars of Saran, Champaran and Gaya and his 
depredations extended up to Allahabad* ShamsherKhan Quraishi, 
Faujdar of Shahabad and Tirliut, rendered conspicuous ser^'ice 
in defeating Dhir and capturing his stronghold,^ The Emperor was 
plea.'scd and confirmed him in the Faujdari ofTirhut and Shahabad* 
Eventually, according to the Akhbarat dated 10 March 1702, the 
Emperor ordered him to take charge of the SubahdarJ of the entire 
province from Fidat Khan, who was transferred to Allahabad. His 
was, however, a brief regime, for he was transferred to Oudh in 
January 1703, and Bihar was given to Prince AzIm-uS'Shan as an 
appendage to the governorship of Bengal which he had held since 
1696. 

Soon after Murshid Qiili Khan was appointed Dew^n of Bihar in 
Januaiy ] 703. Relations between the conscientious and strict I>ew^an 
and the ‘lazy" and ‘ co vetous’young Prince, ho wwer, became strained. 
The Prince left Murshidabad, the capital^ In a huff and after staying 
for some time at Rajmaha!, eventually reached Patna, early in 1704* 
The Akhbarat mentions the names of subordinate of&clals in Bihar 
whoserved under AzIm-us-Shan. Patna, during the Princess short 3- 
year stay took on a new shape and a new name* The Emperor sanction¬ 
ed the proposal of his favourite grandson to name Patna, Azimabad, 
after himself The Prince made extensive repairs to the Fort and 
renovated it thoroughly* AzIm-tis-Shan was recalled to Dacca at the 
end of 1706 at the instigation of his jealous uncle. Prince Azam Shah, 
who had heard of the vast resource collected at Patna by his nepbew, 
AjTm-us-Shan left Patna shortly before the death of Aurangzcb (1707) 
after appointing Surbuland Khan his Naib (Deputy) in Bihar. He 
received the new's ofAurangzeb^s death at Kara and at once turned 
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tostfards DcUii and Agra. It was largely due to his efforts and the vast 
resources he had carried away from Bihar and Bengal that ^luazziam 
eventuaUy came out successful in the ensuing fratricidal struggle 
and ascended the throne under the name Bahadur Shah (1707-12). 

4. The Later MoGHAt.s 

On tlie accession of Bahadur Shah, the governorship of Allahabad 
was also conferred upon Azim-us-Shan in addition to those of Bihar, 
Bengal and Orissa. He appointed Syed Husain AIL Khan his Naib 
or Deputy in Bihar (1708), while his elder brother, Hasan .Aii Kh:m, 
was sent to Allahabad. These two brothers, the future Iting-makcrs 
of Delhi, were destined to play a decisive role in the accession of 
Farrukh Siyar, tlie son of Azim-us-Shan. Meanwhile, Murshid Qull 
Khan, was called to Delhi while Surbuland Khan was scut from 
Bihar to Bengal. During the brief interval, Imtiaa Khan Khalis, 
the grandfather of Mir Qaslm took charge of the province. 

The period of Husain .Ali Khan’s governorship of Bihar (1707-12) 
was characterized by a strong, efficient and vigorous administration. 
With the help of able officers he subdued the rebel and defaulting 
zamindars, specially the Ujjainias of Bhojpur. It was to^rards the 
end of his governorship that Farrukh Siyar, came to Bihar, camped 
at the famous Bagh Jafar Khan and later at Bagh Afzal, and began 
to plunder the Khaha lands. During his stay in Bihar, one of his 
officers somehow managed to occupy the fort of Rohtas. On learning 
of Bahadur Shah's death Farrukh Siyar immediately proclaimed 
himself his father’s successor. But despite his superiority in men and 
resources he was defeated by the Machiavellian tactics of Zulfiqar 
Khan and the dissolute Jahindar Shah ascended the throne. The 
arrival of Farrukh Siyar in Bihar with his plundering of Khalsa 
lands and illegal exactions of money from the English traders had 
put Husain Al! Khan in a difficult position. On the accession of 
Jahandar Khan, Shah Farrukh Siyar declared hts own accession 
in 1124 A.H. and ordered the Kkutba to be read and issued coins in 
his own name. The winning over of the Syed brothers to the apparently 
forlorn cause of Farrukh Siyar by the strong and emotional appeal 
of his Kashmiri mother Sahiba Begam, the defeat of Jahandar Shah, 
and the accession of Farrukh Siyar (1712) arc matters belonging to 
the general history of India. Nevertheless, the people and resources 
of Bihar played a decisive role in making the national history of this 
time. 
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According to the Jangndma of Sridhar or Miirlidhar^ Ghairat 
Khan, a ncphc^v of the Syed brothers, was appointed governor of 
Bihar (1712-11:) while Ibrahim Khan was appointed to Bhagalput. 
Ii was during Syed Ghairat's gov^emorship dial the Englishj seeing 
Murshid Quli Khan's reluctance m allowing them trade concessions, 
had decided to send an embassy under Surman to die Imperial 
court. The journey through Bihar was unsafe, but Ghairat Khan, 
in compliance witli Imperial orders, safely escorted the embassy 
through his jurisdiedon, Mir Jumla^s deputy governorship of Bihar 
(1714-15) was far too brief and unrelieved by any event of marked 
success or distinction. 

Surbuland Khan was appointed Deputy Governor of the province 
for a second time in 1715. A strong and vigorous administrator, 
he was determined to suppress the depredations of Sudhisht Narain 
son ofDhir^ Gadieringa large army, he advanced on Shahabad and 
defeaied Sudhisht Narain, Surbuland Khan who was soon after re¬ 
called Lo the Imperial court, was one of those few who viewed with 
suspicion die activides of the English traders and dealt with dicm 
very^ strictly, in spite of Imperial orders to the contrary*. The province 
suffered by the early transferor such an abk ruler. He was succeeded by 
Khan Zaman (1718-21), the governor of Oudh, According to Siyar, 
Nizam-uUMulk was offered the governorship of Bihar some dme in 
1719 by the Syed brothers and he even accepted it. However, he 
was desdned to make history in tlie south. Meanwhile,a revolutionary 
change had occurred at Delhi and Khan Zaman continued to govern 
Bihar. 

The palace intrigues of Muhammad Shah and the leaders of the 
party opposing the Syed brothers finally brought matters to a head. 
Qutub-ul-Muik was defeated and captured at the batde of Hasan- 
pura (1720) . Syed NusraiYarKhan, a relative of the Syed brothers, 
who had fought against them, vvas appointed governor of Bihar, as a 
reward for his fidelity. He probably did not come to Bihar himself 
but governed through his deputy, Abdul Kahlm Khun, Both he and 
his deputy were on good terms with the English traders, who arc full 
of praise for them^ for both were very accommodating in trade con¬ 
cessions. Kusrat Yar Khan died in 1721 and was succeeded, accord¬ 
ing to the author of the Tarikh-i-Muzqffm (a.d. iSCOj, by Aqidat 
Khan. He could not stay for long at Azimabad, because of his bad 
health. Marhamat KJian, the previous governor of Burhanpur, also 
managed the affairs of Bihar for some time. But he probably died 
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soon aftci^ and his brolhcrSj Had'i Khan and Baqur Khan, continued 
to govern Bihar for some time after his death. 

Navirab Fakhr-ud-Daula was appointed governor of Bihar in 1727. 
Among the Persian papers of the Divisional Commissioners ofHcCj 
Patna, there is a Sanad, dated 1733, which refers to a grant of rent- 
free laud to Shah Khalil of Sasaram, during the governorship of 
Fakhr-ud-Dauta. It is evident from diis and from other papers that 
FakhT'Ud-Danla definitely governed Bihar at least from 1727 to 1734. 
He was recalled because of certain complaints. He was the last in- 
dependent Moghal governor of Bihar, for after him the governorship 
of Bihar became an appendage of Bengal. 

After die recall of Fakhr-tid-Daula, Prince Mirza Ahmad (the 
future Ahmad Shah) was appointed governor of Bihar with Nawab 
Md. Shuja-ud-diu, as his deputy, but nciihei of them actually came 
to Bihar. Shuja-ud-din sent a relative of his Alivardi Khan, in die 
15di Juloos (1734) and he came to govern Bihar on his behalf, accord¬ 
ing to Karam Ali (a.d. 1772). Pending the arrival of Alivardi Khan, 
Ghulam Ali and Ahsau-ullah Khan, governed Bihar for short 
periods. 

Alivardi Klian’s governorship was characterized by many moment¬ 
ous developments in Bihar and elsewhere, culminating in Biliar 
losing its independent status. The comparatively weak government 
of Fakhr-ud-Daula and the consequent refractoriness of the zamindars 
as well as the loss of government revenue, dnew the province into a 
state of confusion. The new Nawab gave his special attention to these 
problems. A past master in political manoeuvcrlng and itnproviza- 
tion, he won die loyalty of the Hindus and of die valiant Kottilla 
chiefs. They provided him with some very good deputies and generals. 
Among die ro were Dewan Chintaman Da5,Jaiild Das, Abdul Karim 
Kohilla and Xlustafa KhanBarech, A senes of small enpeditions was 
undertaken against refractory zaraindars; the Ujjainias were subdued 
in 1733, Abdul Karim defeated the Rajas of Betti all and Darbhanga, 
occupied die fort of the former and brought die latter prisoner to 
Patna. Alivardi Khan next turned his attention towards Sunder 
Singh, the rebellious Raja of Tikari. He marched against die rebel 
and drove him out of die province. Sunder Singh, however, later 
returned to cause fresh trouble. He was eventually arrested and 
condemned to death, but was pardoned through the inter\‘cntion 
of Dewan Chintaman, who had interested Alivardi’s wife in the 
matter. The Raja became a loyal supporter of Alivardi and his family. 
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Th€W£Lndcringband$ or Banjara5j who w'cre always crcaling trouble 
were driven from pillar to post and eventually subdued. 

In the meanwhile^ revolutionary changes had taken place in the 
govcmmeni of Bengal. Shuja-ud-dln Md. Khan died in 1739 after 
nominating his son:^ Sarfaraz Kharijashis successor. Sarfaraz had 
liardly been at the helm for a year when the machinations of Rai 
Rayen Alamchand and HajI Ahmads turned the latter against the 
son of his own benefactor and patron* In the ensuing battle of Ghariaj 
April 1740j Sarfarast Khait was slain and AlfvardI became governor 
of all the eastern provinces^ Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

Alivardi Khan now appointed Haibat Jungj, tiie father of Si raj- 
ud-Daula as his deputy in Bihar^ and the period of this deputy gover¬ 
norship lasted from 1740 to 1718. The Ujjainias of Shahabadj under 
the leadership of Xoril Singh and Udwant Singhs once again rose in 
revolt. Haibat Jung himself headed an expedition to Shahabad and 
subdued them. The Raja of Ramgarh was also subdued and the fort 
of Chatra occupied. Further progress how*cver, ceased because of 
the impending Maxatlia inroads under RaghujT Bhonsle. Haibat 
Jung was recalled to Bengal by Alivardi along with his forces, 
Hidayai Ali Khan deputised for him in Bihar during his absence. 
In tlie meantime, Safdar Jung, the Nawab of Oudh, was also ordered 
by the Emperor, in response to Alivatdi’s appeal for help, to advance 
into Bihar and assist him. The two, however, fell out among 
themselves dirough Safdar Jung's arrogance and covetousness. The 
third Maratha Peshwa, Balaji Baji Rao, wm also sent by the Emperor, 
to Alivardi's aid. The T,vhirfwind Maratha force passed through 
the soutlicm districts of Bihar, by-passing Patna, Haibat Jung had 
In the meantime hastened back to Bihat, renovated the fort and 
improved the city's defences. 

The rebellion of Mustafa Khan Barech occurred at about this time. 
Disappointed in his hopes and resenting Alivardi's broken promises, 
he came over to Bihar determined to win it by force. He was joined 
by the discontented Ujjainias, for whose cause Roshan Khan Tarhi 
had been wrongly killed. Alivardi also marched to Bihar to reinforce 
his nephew but had soon to return to Bengal to deal wiilt a fresh 
Maratha invasion under Janoj! Bhonsle. Haibat Jung boldly faced 
the rebels. After successive defeats, Mustafa Khan was eventually 
killed in battle. The Maraihas, who had answ^ered Mustafa Klian's 
call for help, once again pillaged Bihar but spared Patna. Mustafa 
Khan's revolt w as follow'edby the defection of the Darbhanga Rohillas 
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the chief among whom were Shatn^her Khan and Satdar Khaiti 
They had been living in retirement at Darbhanga since their disband¬ 
ment by AiivardJ. They had neither forgotten nor forgiven the 
murder of Roshan Khan and the raw deal they had received from 
Allvardl. Haibat Jung’s invitation to them came as a godsend to 
fulfil their designs, and finally (on 23rd Muharram 1161 > January 
1748} Murad Sher Khan, the nephew of Shamshcr Khan^ treacher¬ 
ously attacked and killed Haibat Jung. 

Haibat Jung was a successful governor of this province. His wise 
and successful measures for winning over the Hindu and Muslim 
chiefs of the province, among whom Raja Sunder of Tikart, Kamgar 
Khan and Hamdar Khan, tire famous Mayi Chiefs of die Gaya area, 
w'crc the most prominent, were notable. The vigorous measures 
he adopted to subdue rebels restored to the province the much sought- 
after peace and plenty. His tragic end in the prime of life spelt the 
doom of die house of AUvardJ. 

The death of the promising member of Haibat Jung’s family 
was a grievous blow- to the ageing N awab of Bengal. But the veteran, 
once again rblng to the occasion, marched from Bengal, defeated 
the rebel Afghans and returned to Murshidabad with the bereaved 
family of Haibat J ung. The Hizamat of Bihar was assigned to Siraj- 
ud-Daula with Raja Janki Ram who governed Bihar for four years 
(1748-52) as his deputy. It ivas at his instance that the once magni¬ 
ficent mausoleum of Haibat Jung was erected in the Mohalla 
Begumpore, of Patna city, where it still stands. At the time of his 
death (1752] he recommended his Diwan, Ram Narayan, fbr the 
deputy governorship of the province. The twcH-c years of Raja 
Ram Narayan’s deputy go^'emorship of the province (1752-64) 
witnessed some of die most striking events and fateful developments 
in the history of the province, and of the country. The Raja, 
poetically surnamed Mauzutn, was an eminent man of letters and a 
distinguished Persian poet. He was also the favourite disciple of 
the celebrated Irani poet. Shaikh Al! Haain. 

The mid-eighteenih century in Indian history is characterized by 
the decay and disintegration of the mighty Moghal empire which 
consequendy generated forces of lawlessness and disorder. Bihar was 
no exception to the refractoriness and lawlessness prevailing all over 
the country. 

The strained relations between the turbulent zamindars of the 
province and the new Depu ty, take up the early years of his regime. 
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The Bhojpuria Rajputs of Shahabad^ Sunder Singh of Tikaii, Ksm- 
gar KJtan of Narhat Samaij and Bishun Singh of Sins Khutumba^ 
were conspicuous figures in this period. Their attempts at encroach¬ 
ment and aggrandizement harassed the government. Raja Ram 
Narayan was fully alive to the problem from the very outset of his 
rigime. They were all subdued and won over by a combined show 
of force and friendship. In fact, tlic most remarkable feature of 
Raja Ram Narayan’s political career v^as the ability and wisdom 
he show^ed in settling the affairs of the province with great care and 
without much bloodshed. 

The death of Alivardl was followed by imj>ortant developments 
in Bengal which culminated in the fateful battle of Plassey (1757) 
and the overthrow of his deputy. Although he was awrare of the un¬ 
certain temper and the natural limitations of the new young Naw'ab 
of Bengal and refers to this ‘false and absurd action’, he remained 
loyal and faidtful to him and rendered him important militar}' help 
in his fight with his cousin, Shaukat Jung, the ambitious and rude 
governor of Pumea. A study of the contemporary letters of the Raja 
clearly establish that he was kept in the dark about the real nature 
of the impending revolution in Bengal by the chief conspirators, 
including his friends Durlabh Ram mid the Seths. During the four 
months preceding the battle of Plassey, the Raja was engaged with 
the Mayi menace and was out of Patna. When he heard of the 
dc.aLii of Siraj-ud-Daula, he wept and recited the follow'ing couplet: 

Ghazaalan turn to waqif ho kaho Majnu ke mamc ki Diwana 
mar gaya akhir ko wirana pc kiya guzri ? 

(Oh! Gazalkrs (Gazal writers), you surely arc in die know of 
things; tell us of the death of Majnu. The disappointed and 
distracted lover died, but how did the desolate land fare?) 

Despite his loyalty to the young Nawab, the Raja failed to rise to 
the occasion and acquiesced in the Bengal revolution. He hastened to 
congratulate the newNawab.The acknowledgement w*ashowever half¬ 
hearted and grudging, for hCr Jafar was bent upon displacing him in 
favour of his brother. But Clive’s supporiforthe Raja and the Nawab, 
compelled Mir Jafar to be contented with appoindng the Nawab’s 
son. Ml ran, Nazim ofBiliar and allowing Ram Narayan to continue 
as Deputy, The Raja also managed to evade the question of sub¬ 
mitting accounts of the revenue of the province and only offered 
Seven lakhs asdues. The Nawab returned toBengal ivith Clive in 1758, 
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More secure of his position^ the Raja turned hSs attention once 
again to the rcstoratioa of peace and order in the province and to 
the subjugation of the refractory zatnindars. Bishun Singh of Sir is 
Kntumba was subdued and agreed to send his son^ Narayan Singhj 
to Patna as hostage. 

Towards the end of the ycar^ the Raja was faced with an un¬ 
expected danger. Prince All Gauhar^ fearing assassination at the 
hands of the unscrupulous wazir^ Ghazi-ud-tiin Imad-ul-\fulk, 
escaped from Delhi to Oudh^ from wherCj accompanied by Muham¬ 
mad Quli Khan^ the governor of Allahabadj he set out for the 
conquest of the outlying provinces of Bihar. Sunder Singh, Pahahvan 
Singhj Balwant Singh of Banaras and Kamgar Khan at once took 
up his cause. The Prince along with Md. Q.uli Khan camped at 
Phulwari* Raja Ram Narayan was m a fix. The English army 
from Bengal had yet lo arrive to help him* Clive and the Raja then 
proceeded to Shahabad to punish the local zamindarsj Including 
Udwant Singhs who had supported the cause of All Gauhar, Daring 
his stay Uierei Clive raised a battalion of Slioltabad sepoys. In order 
to gain time, he somehow came before the Prince but divining his 
real intentions, Clive retreated to the fort and prepared for a siege. 
Tlie Prince, however, had lo abandon the siege after about a week, 
because of the sudden return of Md. QliII Khan to Chunar and 
Allahabad which the ambitious Oudh Nawab, had treacherously 
occupied in his absence. In the meantime, Miranj son of Mir Jafar, 
along with Clive, also arriv*ed at Patna, and the Prince fled towards 
Chatarpur in the Bundelkhand region. However, the zamindars 
of Bihar soon became disgusted ^vith Miran's conduct. Sunder 
Singh and others opened negotiations with the Prince through 
Kamgar Khan* 

At about this time, the old Emperor, Alamgir Ilj was murdered 
(on the 10th Rabi Ij 1173-1759) at the instance of the notorious 
wazir Imad-ul-Mulk| and the Prince deehtred himself Emperor 
under the title of ShahAlamll, atChatowhin the following Jamid I. 
Kamgar Khan, Asalat Khan and DillerKhan met the new Emperor 
and induced him to invade Bihar. Ram Narayan, who was this time 
encamped on die river Dehwa, was defeated and wounded. The 
English contingent under Captain Cochrane, supporting Ram 
Narayan, w^as also defeated. Things had thus reached a crisis when 
the Prince heard of tlie approach of another English army which 
had set out from Murshidabad under Clive and Miran, on hearing 
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of the Prince’s move OfV Bihar, but had been held up on the way to 
deal with the rebellious Puniea governor, Khaditn Husain. Hus 
mtidc Kamgar Khan mthdraw with the Prince to Bihar. He subse¬ 
quently tried to make a surprise march on Murshidabadj the capital, 
hlirin and Clive, however, followed him and informed \Rr Jafar, 
of the impending move. He, too, left his capital to oppose the Prince. 
Hemmed in on all sides, Kamgar Khan beat a hasty retreat with 
the Emperor, returned to Patna and besieged it again. Unaware of 
the dire straits the besieged garrison were in, they did not force the 
siege too vigorously. The fort, in fact, was on the verge of surrender 
when Captain Knox, marchirtg with incredible speed and covering 
300 miles in thirteen days, brought the much-needed relief to Pama. 
Kamgar Khan and the Prince once again withdrew towards Bihar 
and began collecting revenue there. Meanwhile Khadim Hussain, 
the governor of Purnca, arrived at Hajipur with a la^e army and 
affairs once agarn took a critical turn for the English. However, 
Captain Knox along with Sliitab Rai crossed the river and with a 
comparatively small force defeated Khadim Hussain who fled to 
Bettiah. The province of Bihar was then rendered safe for the 
English. 

Mir Jafax was removed from the ^ Masnad ’ in 1760 and Mir Q_asimj 
his son-in-]awj appointed in his place by the British^ 

Mir Qasiin now turned his attention to the Raja who had till then 
evaded submitting an account of tlie revenue of the province. In 
Mir Qasim he faced an astute and businesslike master who could 
not be easily gulled^ The English were also pressing the new 
Nawab for their dues. He informed them that unless he settled 
accounts with tlie Raja, who was charged with the misappropriation 
of huge amounts, lie could not pay them, Clive, the staunchest 
supporter of the Raja was away in England at the time. VansittMt 
urged the Raja to clear his accounts. When he failed to do so, Vansit- 
tart withdrew the protective police post trom his residence^ and left 
him at die mercy of the Naw'ab* The Raja and his principal staff 
were arrested and imprisoned in the Fort (1760) and Raj Ballabb 
the previous Diwan ofitEraui was appointed in Ids place. The Raja 
was later transferred to Monghyr fort, after the battle of Udhua-Nda, 
and before abandoning the fort of Monghyr in 1763 A-Er Qasimj 
in a vindiedve and desperate mood, ordered Raja Ram Narayan to 
be drowned in the Ganges along with several other important state 
prisoners. Thus ended the career of Raja Ram Narayan VMauzun^ 
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the pcMJt-politiclan, one of the important personalities in this period 
of Bihar's history. 

B. Administration, CentraLj Provincial and Rurai, 


(1526-1756) 


The establishment of the first Moghal Empire in India did not imply 
any administrative change in Bihar. The broad outlines of adminis¬ 
tration evolved under the Sultans of the Turko-Afghan period remain¬ 
ed practically unaltered under Babar and Humayun. The revenue 
list in Babar’s ^/tetnoiTS shows that he took the records and practice 
of the Afghan government aa the basis of his administration. Like the 
Sultans of Delhi, Babar also distributed the revenue of the empire 
among the officers, reserving a good proportion as khalsa or crown 
lands, hfuhammad Zaman Alirza was gi\'en the Bihar revenue but a 
revenue of Rs 1,250,00,00 was reserved as khalsa. Conforming to the 
policy of the Turkish Sultans of Delhi, Babar appointed Muhammad 
Zaman viceroy of Bihar and Murshid Iraqi its Diwan. Again tliere 
were khalsa, jaglr, and sayurghal lands as well as lands under tlie 
direct management of or Rajas. The territorial divisions, the 
administrative units and the methods of rev'cnue collection remained 
the same as before, Babar simply taking over the government. Each 
province, each district, and ever^' village was governed in ordinary 
matters according to local custom. 

The reorganization of the administrative machinery and policy 
of reorientation was the work of Farid of Sasaram in Bihar, who later 
became the famous Sher Shah, Emperor ofHindustan. The historical 
importance of his administraUve measures, especially in revenue 
matters, lay in the fact that these were first tried by him in Bihar and 
were later adopted by Akbar, 

CENTRAL ADUtNISTRATION 


Under the Afghans, to whom the idea of a Sultan as overlord was 
repugnant, the Sultan was only a primas inter (tares. The onsitmn nf 



loose. 


On the other hand, the concept of sovereignty under the Moghal 
rulers was one of absolutisttij based on the * divine right ^ theory The 
king was the source of all powder in the State, but in actual operation 
there were certain Umitations. The empire was very extensive and 
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comitiuxucadon poor and slow* The despotism of the Moghal sover¬ 
eign therefore;, depended upon the persona] equation* To overcome 
these practical obstacles, the Moghal Emperor devised a series of 
checks and balances to control the provincial administratjonj viz,j 
(a) by the rrequent transfer of governors^ mirxisters and officers; 
(A) by the introduction of an effective espionage s^'stem (waqa-i- 
navis), including secret reporters fsawanih nigar and harkarah)> 
and by hav ing the Bakhshi (Paymaster of the Forces) to report import¬ 
ant matters to the Emperor; (r) by an admunstrative dyarchy, making 
the governor and the di^van mutually independent in the discharge 
of their duties; (rf) by frequent imperial tours, and by showing con¬ 
cern for the peasants; and (?) by requiring Imperial sanction for 
indicting the death penalty. 

RELATION BET^VEEN TUE CENTRAL AND PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATIONS 

Sher Shall tried to build up from below. The pergana was the 
lowest administrative unit in Sher Shah*s system where one shiqdar^ 
one amin, one treasurer (fotahdar)^ and two karkuns {writers, one 
in Hindi and another in Persian) were appointed^ the first two officers 
being equal in status. The shiqdar was entrusted with police duties 
while the amines duty was to assess and collect the revenue. The 
pergana consisted of several villages. The next higher units were the 
sarkar, governed by two officials, one military*' and the other 
civilian, known as Shiqdar-i-Shiqdaran (Chief Shiqdar) and MunsLT- 
UMunsi^n (Chief Munsif) respectively* The Chief Shiqdar had to 
keep the people obedient to authority and he therefore may be 
regarded as the precursor of the faujdar in the provincial sub-divisions 
under the Moghak. The Chief Munsif had to discharge some of the 
diw^n's duties but the revenue affairs of the pergana were not fully 
concentrated in his office, there being a direct relation between the 
pergana officials and die Imperial Secretariat. His chief task was to 
watch over the conduct of the perganE officials to prevent them from 
oppressing or injuring the people or embesiling the Imperial reve¬ 
nue. The Chief Munsff acted as a circuit judge o^ing civil suits* 
The officials in the pergana and the sarkar were transferred every' 
two or three yearSi The police system of Sher Shah was simple but 
effective* The Chief Shiqdar was the guardian of the peace in the 
sarkar and his subordinates exercised the same function in the 
perganas* In cases of undetected or untraced thefi^ highway robbery 
and murder, the muqaddam (headman) of the village was personally 
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responsible on the principle that theft, highway robbery and other 
Such offences could take place only with his connivance. The police 
system of Sher Shah, according to all contemporary writers, pro- 
Afghan and pro-Moghal, was efficient, worked well and led to the 
disappearance of theft and robberj' from the kingdom. 

Under the Moghals, the higher administrative machinery in 
Bihar was a miniature copy of that at the centre* The governor was 
the representative of the Emperor in the province while the various 
departmental heads (the diwan, the bakhshi, the qazj, the sadr, 
and the muhtasib) were subordinate to their corresponding imperial 
officers, with the Emperor as the final arbiter. 

The governor under Akbar was styled the Sipah Salar (ihc Nazim, 
popularly the Subahdar and later only the Subah. Next to him 
in official rank, though not in any way subordinate to him, was the 
Diwan. They shared bciwocn ihcm the responsibility of running the 
whole administrative machinery. The Sipah Salar was responsible 
for executive administration, defence, criminal justice, and genera) 
supervision. The Diwan was responsible for rc'i-enuc administration 
and civil justice, besides supervision of the department of the Sadr. 
But though the Diwan was practically independent of ilie governor’s 
authority, he was not his equal in status or rank. Subah Bihar uas 
regarded as an important province and for this reason persons of 
royal blood and statesmen of high rank ser\'ed as viceroys. Transfers 
of governors were generally determined by the exigencies of ad mi* 
nistration. Subordinate appointments in the executive branches of the 
province were made by the Nazim-i-Subah, while those in the diwani 
department were made by the Diwan, 

Next to the Diwan, the mwt important officers were the Sadr and 
the Q.azl, the heat^ of the judicial and religions departments, the 
two offices often being combinerl under the Moghals. In the rmelli- 
gence departmeni, the office of the provincial bakhshi was generally 
combined with that of the political remembrancer (naqa-i-nigar) 
Besides the public intelligence department, there was the secret 
scrv-icc inwitich a new set of reporters were appointed known as sawa* 
nih navis or khufia navis, who were to attend secretly all public 
places and offices and confidentially report matters to the rmpcrlal 
government. When this office ee,Tscd to be secret, another secret 
service called the harkamhs was created; these officers kept the 
Nazim informed of affairs in the province and reported to the 
Emperor. 
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Under the Moghals^ Bihar Subah was divided into a number of 
sarkars and each sarkar further into a number of perganas. There 
wore seven sarkars (Biharj Monghyr, Tirhut> Rohtas, Hajipurj Saran 
and Champaran) and 200 perganas in Bihar under Akbar (r. 
1582), Under All rangzeb (r, 1685) the number of sarkars increased 
to eight with the division of the Sarkar Rohtas into the Sarkar Roh- 
tas and the Sarkar Shahabad Bhojpur, while the number of perga¬ 
nas increased to 246, Tlie Faujdarj the administrative head of the 
sarkar and the main exccutiic ofBcer in thiywrgana, was the princi¬ 
pal assistant of the governor. He exercised civil, police and militarj’ 
jurisdiction over the sarkar, combining the functions of the modem 
District Magistrate (but not the Collector), Superintendent of Police 
and Military- Commandant, In revenue matters the Faujdar had 
an indirect function to perform to assist the Amalguaar, the chief reve¬ 
nue officer, to realize revenue from contumacious cultivators, But 
in army and police matters the Faujdar had a direct role to play 
in keeping the local militia well equipped and In maintaining peace, 
There was a network of thanas or outposts covering the perganas, 
within the faujdari. The Kotw-al was essentially an urban officer, 
being chief of the city police and in charge of the entire town admini¬ 
stration. He was magistrate, prefect of police and municipal officer, 
all rolled into one. His duties were as follows; (i) the watch and 
ward of the town, (ii) the performance of magisterial or judicial duties, 
(tii) the censoring of public morals, (ir) the control of illegal taxation 
and currency, (p) the control of markets and prices, (ri) the care and 
disposal of hcirlcss properly, (pi’i) the control of ferry services and tolls, 
(pill) the control of social and religious practices, and (la:) the regula¬ 
tion of animal slaughter and of cemeteries. The Kotival of Patna, 
the chief city of Bihar, had his office in Alamganj (Patna) at the 
time of Jahangir. The Muhtasib (Censor of Public Morals) was an 
important police official who was the overseer of markets and morals. 

In the pergana, however, the offices of the faujdar and kotwal 
were combined in the shiqdar who represented ihc government 
and was in charge of the police as well as of criminal justice. Civil 
justice and revenue administration were in die hands of the pergana 
qaal and the amil respectively. The pergana vvas a political unit 
while the mahal was a revenue or fiscal unit. Sometimes the 
perganas were grouped into chaklas, In each chakla there was an 
amin and a faujd&r with the kroris (collectors) of the mahaJs as 
subordinates, 
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LAW* JUSTICE AMU JAILS 

Under the Silrs^ considerable advance was made injudicial organ- 
zation and also in its spirit. Sher Shah was a great lover of justice 
and possessed the spirit of a legislator more than any one else before 
Akbar, He Introduced a new spirit into the administration, ofjustice 
and it is said that the Judicial administration of the Sun was modem 
while that of the Moghals was medieval. Under Sher Shahj talented 
men were appointed judges while civil judges were not necessarily 
ulemas (theologians). SJicr Shah made laws which he himself 
observed and made others observe. His son, Islam, issued a code of 
regulations with detailed instructions to do away with the interference 
of the Qazi and the Mufti, who svcrc often called upon to decide 
whether a case was religious or not. 

In religious and social matters, Hindus were governed by their 
own laws, while Muslims were governed by Islamic laws. In other 
cases, Hindus and Muslims alike were subject to tite Islamic law. 
This principle is supported by the Fatwak-i-Alamgm. In addition, 
the village panchayats, following their tradition, decided all village 
disputes, except cases of serious crime, such as murder or robbery. 

Patna, the capital of Bihar, had its own provincial QazI, appointed 
by the Imperial QazT. A QSzI was posted at every large town anti at 
the scat of a Sarkar. Every city aiui even large villages had a local 
QazT who was appointed by the Chief QizI of the province. In ei'cry 
pergana headquarters there was a Qazi, He tried criminal suits 
according to Muslim law, assisted by the Mufti who consulted the old 
Arabic law books and jurisprudence and stated the law on the case, 
the Qazi p^ing judgement. The Sadr was a judge and supervi¬ 
sor of religious endowments and charitable grants of land. There 
were also Separate Qazislbr the army with the name Qazl-i-askar. 

We get an. account of the working of the judiciary on the evidence 
of the Bhagaipur GoUectorate records, as operating In Bhagalpur 
towards the end of tlic 13th century, immediately prior to the estab¬ 
lishment of the Company’s Courts. Bhagalpur (a pergana in the 
Sarkar of Monghyr) had a zita Qazi who held ofRcc through tJie 
sanad of a provincial Qazi, there being at that time three Qazis 
in the province of Bih.ar, one senior and two junior. In those days 
Rajmahal formed a separate zila and had a Qazi of its otvn, appointed 
by the Chief Qazi of the province. The district Qazi had the power 
to appoint his own assistants in important centres, e.g. Bhagalpur 
zUa had four naib Qazis for four places, Bhagalpur, Colgong, 
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Bihpur and Gogri. Each of these naib Qazis appointed their own 
subordinate QazTs. The naib Qazi of Bhagalpur had five sub^QasTs 
under himatdifiTerent places, while each of the naib Q^sofCk)]gong, 
Bihpur and Gogri had three sub-QazIs stadoned in different 
places. Thus in a single dtstrict, there were os many as nineteen 
Qazis conducting the judicial administradon and performing certain 
religious duties such as marriage and funeral rites. 

There were two classes of jails, one meant for men of high ranh, 
government officials and princes; the other for ciimlnals of ordinary 
status. Nobles condemned to life imprisonment were sent to Rohtas. 

tLEVENUE ADUtNISTKATlON 

Land was the main source of revenue. In fully settled areas, re\'e- 
niic was raised directly from land. If the country howe\'er, remained 
under its nadvc ruler or was not completely subdued, res'enue was 
drawn by the Emperor in the shape of tribute. An idea may be formed 
from the following figures given in Babar's Memoirs :— 

Arto TmJfftla (dvcT edin dfa rupee] 

Biliar [tribute fEichni Jdlll 

Khaa Lchooi) 40*5^0,000 

^nTBn 4+ ! I,i0l8iid79 

ChjunpiiTW (ChipMan) -- J 9,080,609 

Tlibiit (tcibutfr of 

thcTirhutRiya) ** .. 5Z5.000 

As shiqdar of his father’s ja^r$ in Bihar^ Farid foimd there a system 
more or less similar to that of the carlyTnrks^ The shiqdar and the 
muqaddam (village headman], manipulated accounts^ The peasants 
also suffered at the hands of the unniiy soldiers of military jagirs. 
Farid was a believer in the welfare of the pc^sarKts and^ like the French 
Physiocratsregarded agriculture as the only source of wealth. He 
threatened the soldiers^ muqaddams and patwaris with dire conse¬ 
quences if they were found guilty of oppression* The peasants were 
given ihe option of paying rent in cash or kind* Farid made direct 
settlements with the rayats, taking written kabuliyats or agreements 
from them and in return giving them pattas (title deeds). 

As Emperor^ Sher Shah applied the principlts tested in his 
father’s jagtrs and insisted upon land measure ment. It was measured 
in bJghas under the supervision of the aman by means of ropes 
{replaced by bamboo under Akbar). The State’s share was one-third 
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of the average produce. Sher Shah andhisson^ Islam Sitah^ discouraged 
the system of division of crops* The revenue officers were instructed to 
be lenient in assessingj but strict in collecting. Sher Shah restricted 
the practice of granting jaglrs to soldiers in Ueu of pay^ though he 
himself gave jagirs to his men in RohtaSj Bengal^ and elsewhere. 
Sher Shah also collected grain from each bigha and stored it in local 
granaries for use in dme of famine. 

Under the Moghals, Bihar had its own provincial diwan in charge 
ofthe financial ad ruin Utr a tion. At first he was under the supervision 
of the governor* but Akbar made him directly responsible to the 
Imperial diwan. This led to an increase in the diwans^ independence* 
which ultimately made them dangerous and powerful under the 
feeble successors of Autangsteb. The chief revenue officer in the 
sarkar wa^ die amalguzar or the amil [corresponding to the modem 
Collector), assisted by a large staff headed by the bidhehi. The 
bitikchl was the secretary of the rc\Tnuc depart me nt in the sarkar 
and was responsible for preparing the necessary papers and records 
on the basis of which assessment and collection was carried out by 
the amil. In the pergana* the shiqdar* as the representative of the 
faujdar, rendered police assistance to the amil in the collection of 
revenue. The kmri was a collector of one crorc of clams (Rs 2*50*000) 
and this office was evolved for the first time under Akbar. Later the 
tide meant simply a collector of state dues. 

The distinctive features of Akbar^s revenue system^ known as the 
zabti (or regulation) system, were the classificatjon and mieasuremeut 
of land and tlie direct seitlemcnts mih. the rayats. The State demand 
was onc-third of the average produce. So far as the assessment in 
Bihar is concerned^ the zabti system is stated to liave prevailed in 
13B of the 200 perganasln Bihar towards the close of Akbar*s reign. 
Besides land revenue, there were other sources of re venue in a province, 
viz* duties on iittemal transit, duties on the various markets in large 
towns, income from public works such as gardens* and octroi. 

There are several landmarks in the revenue histor)- of Bihar. 
The first is the revenue setdement made in Hindustan by Todar 
Mail, in I5B2, the standard revenue being 35,47,984 rupees. At 
that time die whole sarkar of Monghyr togedier with the hill and 
forest regions of modem Chotanagpur* of the sarkars of Bihar* Rohtas 
and Tirhut were mostly unsubdued and unexplored p The second took 
place in 1685 which raised the standard revenue to 85,15,683 rupees. 
The third took place in 1750* under the adirunistration of Allvardi 
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Khan and Amildary of Janakiram, with a rent*-roll of 95^6j098 
rupees* A fourtli setdement virtually took place on the acquisition 
of the Diwani in 1765 under hfuhammad Reaa Khan^ chiefly as a 
result of the annexation of the district of Bettiah (in the sarkar of 
Champaran]* 

MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 

Stier Shah established a direct relationship between the Emperor and 
the common soldier. He enforced the practice of the dagh (branding 
of hoiscs and registration of men) to prevent fraudulent musters^ 
i.e. corruption by olBccrs keeping the scheduled quota of contingents. 
The army was divided into two, the royal army maintained by the 
king> and the contingents supplied by the jaglrdars. There were many 
important army stations in the empire under faujdars. In Bihar there 
wore 10,000 matchlockmen at Rohtas under Ikhtiyar Khan Panni. 
The infantry and matchlockmen (bandukchih) in Sher Shah's army 
were Hindus, the ancestors of the Baksarias [matchlockmen of Buxar) 
who serr'cd the Moghals and whose descendants are known as 
Bhojpuris. 

Under the \foghals there were three classes of military forces in 
Bihar: (i) the contingents maintained by high officiala from the 
governor downwards according to rank (mansab); (it) the contingents 
of minor zamindars which were attached to the gowrnor; (tii) the 
provincial forces consisting of cavalry, infantry and other armed 
men, these being as follows in Bihar Subali at the time of Akbar: 
in Bihar sarkar, 2,115 cavalry and 67,350 infantry'; in Monghyr 
sarkar, 2,150 cavalry and 50,000 infantry; sarkar Champaran, 
700 cavalry and 30,000 infantiy'; in sarkar Saran, 1,000 cavalry and 
50,000 infantry; in sarkar Tirhut, 700 cavalry and 80,000 infantry; 
in sarkar Rohtas, 4,550 cavalry and 162,000 infantry. These figures 
represented in general the expected estimates of militia which each 
sarkar might raise. As a source of supply of cavalry and infantry', 
Bihar occupied the tenth and fourth positions respectively among the 
provinces of the empire. 

RURAL ADMINISTRATION 

The lotvcsi unit of administration in Bihar, as ebetvherc, was die 
pergana, consisting of several villages and not of only one village. 
The attitude of the Moghal emperors towards village administra¬ 
tion was one of non-interference, due either to an official dislike of 
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\’i11agc UfCj or an mdiffcronce to its itncrcsts^ or again to a prudent 
acceptance of the institutions of the ancient autonomous village 
community. 

The Moghals did not directly provide for the policing of rural 
areas, but maintained a system of local n»ponsibility for local 
crimes, with the village headman and hb subordinate watchmen 
(chaukidaiSj pasban, dosadh) responsible for the preventioii and 
detection of crimes in villages. The corporate body of the villagers 
were bound to make good any loss of property of their own or of travel¬ 
lers resulting from crimes comnutted within the village boundaries, 
except where they could trace the o^cndeis and recover the stolen 
goods or shift the responsibility on to a neighbouring village. As 
servants of the village community (and not of the State), the cliauki- 
dars were maintained by the villagers. The local zamindars (and 
later the ghatwab abo) had to prevent robbery and kindred crimes 
within their respective jurisdJedons. 

Some contact was kept by the provincial government of Bihar 
with the villages through tours of governors and subdivisional fauj- 
dSfs, subordinate revenue ofQciab realizing collections direct from 
peasants* and zamindars* vidts to the governor’s court. But the contact 
was not very intimate and as long as the villagers paid the land revenue 
and did not break the peace they M?ere let alone by the government. 

The headman of the village had several designations; muqaddam, 
representing the state; mandal or gumashta, a servant of the zamin- 
dar; jeth rayat, the leader of the village people when a Br^imapa 
or Rajput, and mahta, when a Kocri or Kurmi. Generally speaking, 
the village headman had a dual role to play, as the representative of 
the villagers before the government and vice versa. He superintended 
all matters relating to the village public life, admtnbtrativc, economic 
and social, while the patwari was the accountant. 

't here were secnonal and caS'te panchayats as well as panchayats 
of the whole village including all sections of tlie people. Perhaps 
the w'hole community met only to dbposc of some special business 
and disputes of various kinds, norma] routine duties facing carried 
on through a number of sub-committecs. The justice of the village 
panchayats w-as cheap and quick, while an intimate knowledge of 
the facts by the village elders and a fear of public opinion generally 
ensured fairness. 

Intimately connected with the system of panchayats was the 
institution of the bhadari or brotherhood. Itsigiufied the aMCmbling of 
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members of any caste for some special reasons^ such as to perform 
religious ceremotues or to levoLc social or caste ostracisms inflicted by 
the panchayat. The panchiyat system and the custom of bhaiari werCi 
however, not the only traces of prc-Moghal village administration 
in the districts of Bihar. In Saran, there still survived the five grades 
of village cormcils among the so-called lower orders, the Koeris, 
Kahars, Telts, and Hajams: (a) gawan, i.e. the lowest court with 
members chosen from two or more conterminous villages; Jawar, 
literally *the neighboura council of a tract of country consisting of 
villages surrounding the family residence of some recognized person; 
(r) baisi,acourt consisting of 22 panchayats; {d) panchmahal with a 
still larger jurisdiction; and (r) chawrasi, the highest court of appeal 
— supreme over all ^vith its jurisdiction extending over several 
districts. Every panchayat had a sardEror headman, called manjan, 
whose office was hereditary. 
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A. Religion 
Hinduism 


5 befoTCj religion governed the life of ihe bulk of Indians in 



the Medieval period. Bihar was no exception, By this time. 


\ Tainism and Buddhism had almost disappeared as cirective 
faiths in. Bihar, the region of their birth. The religious life of the 
Hindus and Muslims in the Sultanate period has already been dealt 
with. The present chapter is Intended to ac(|uaint the readers with 
the developments of such formative forces as Bhakti and other 
religious Ideals. 

As for the source material, a variety of the original sources, such 
as the religious literature of the Mithila scholars and the Malfuzats 
of the Shatiari Soil saints of the Moghal period, which have hitherto 
remained untappied, have been consulted. The travel accounts of 
various Europeans and particularly the book of John Marshall and of 
the Catholic lady B. Meer Hasan Ali have been drawn upon. Some 
published articles in research journals have also been utilized. 

Reference has been made already to the wave of theJstie reforma¬ 
tion that swept over Northern India in the early years of the Muslim 
period. ‘In the early middle ages,’ says Carpenter, ‘a remarkable 
sect of the Bhagwatas came into view (about 1100) with important 
scriptures of their own, who developed what was known as the Bhakti 
Marga or the pth of devotion over against the ritualistic cults 
known as the Karma Marga or the path of work (rituals), and 
Jnan Marga or the path of knowledge. 

Since the days of Bahkaracharja (ninth century), the south had 
given birth to great Hindu Acharyas who supplied Hinduism with a 
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sound philosopbical and metaphysical basis. In spite of their diHer- 
enceSj they succeeded in holding the intclUgenisia and they also 
initiated the great Bhakti cult. Ramanuja (1079*1137) j Madhwa (13ih 
century)j Nimbarka and Vallabha (1470*1531), were all Btahmanas 
from the south. Jayadeva, the author of Gita Gsmnda, Ghaitanya 
(14B5-1533) and, other great leaders of the Bhakti Marga were the 
spiritual descendants of these Acharyas. Ramanand, ano titer very 
great Bhakta was the follower of Ramanuja and came about three 
hundred years after him. Like other great Bhakti Margis, Ratnanand 
popularized and liberalized Hinduism. Caste was regarded only as a 
social distinction and not as an impediment to spiritual progress. 
He laid greater emphasis on freedom in the tnaitcr of food and 
acknowledged that even Sudras, outcasts and women, could att^n 
salvation. Among his twelve disciples was a Muslim weaver (Kabir), 
a cobbler (Rai Das), a barber (Sena),a Jat, and at least one woman. 
The Ratnanandi Vairagls (ascetics) are found in large numbers in 
North India, including Bihar. Rai Das is said to have belonged to 
Arrah. 

The teachings of Ramanand led to the creation of two distinct 
schools. One was represented by Nabha Das and Tulsi Das, contem¬ 
poraries of Akbar and respective authors of Hhskts AfJ/J and the 
immortal Ramayana, RsfA-Ckafita-Mducs, (lakcofthc deeds of Rama). 
They safeguarded the authority of the Vedas and did not break with 
the past socially or religiously. They enriched Hinduism by popu¬ 
larizing the cult of Rama and by elevating the moral level of the 
people. The other and no less important school followed the lead of 
Kabir, Rai Das, Nanak, Dadu and other mystics who preached 
strict monotheism and refused to acknowledge gods and demi-gods. 
They denounced the caste system and rituals as absurd and futile, 
and attempted to bridge the gulf between Hinduism and Islam by 
synthesizing tlie best elements of both. Rabir's Ibliowing was small 
but his influence has been widespread. Wilson enumerates, besides 
the important sect of Kabirpanthis, twelve sects which, with many 
mote, owed their origin to him. The Kabirpanthis have their Math 
in Saran. The D aryapanthis, followers of Darya Sahcb,an eighteenth- 
century Ujjainia poet-ascetic of Shahabad, may also be said to have 
been inspired by the teachings of Kabir. 

The popularity of Rath Jatra in some parts of Bihar, of kirtan 
songs in the Bhagalpur district, and of the Vishnupad temple at 
Gaya, indicate the abiding influence of Vaishpavism in Bihar. Srinath, 
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the Br^hmapa Pandit of John Marshall, told him in 1670-71 about 
thsr virtue of the pilgrimage to *Jagannath' of Puri* But if we 
are to judge by the number of ancient temples^ we may say 
that Bihar wai more Saivite than Vakhnavke. The hoary temple of 
Deogarhj the temple at Bikatpur in the Patna distrietj the Math 
at Gaya;^ the temple at Baaidpur iu the Darbhanga district^ and the 
Kuleswar and Singhciwar temples are all Saivile. Dr Spooner 
gave a long list of ^Tirhut types of temples % most of which were 
dedicated to Hara Mahadeva. Nevertheless wc should not hastily 
infer that Saivlsm was the prevailing form of the Hindu religion in 
Bihar. In factj South Bihar has been more Vaishtiava than Saiva 
and the reasons why Vaishnava temples are fewer are as follows: 
(i) if any harm occurs to the presiding deity in a Vishi;tu temple, it 
requires a far more elaborate ceremony to replace it, than in the 
case of Siva; (li] Siva temples are accessible to all^ but women and 
Sudras arc forbidden to perform worship in Vaishnava temples; 
(m) worsliip in £aiva temples is simpler^ sometimes eveu mere water 
is enough; Siva is alutosh (easily pleased)* But many things^ such 
as grain, sandal, flour and so on, arc needed in Vaishnava temples; 
(ir) Siva was the god of all classes of people and of the Smarta 
Brahma^as who did not hesitate to take meat and flsh; (et) and tliere 
w as the close connexion of Saivism with Saktism. 

It would be more correct to say that the great mass of Hindus 5n 
Medieval Bihar were not dogmatic about their religion or denomina¬ 
tion* Though there were distiuct systems such as Saivism, \^ai&ht^a^ 
vism, and Saktism, they were interchangeable and often complemen¬ 
tary* The very name Hari-Hnr Ksheura given to tlic great Sonepur 
temple involves joint worship of Vishnu and Siva. 

There arc other older e\ndcnces of adherence of the people to 
more than one manifestation of God. GovJnd^ the author P^ush 
Dhard (1603), invokes G^esh and Surya. The Mithila scholar 
Mahesh Thakur began his still unpublished manuscript Tithi 
Taltm Chinidm^i in the name of Kalika (Durgn), Mukunda 
(Krishna), Lakshml and Bani. Another of his works, Sdr^ 
begins wiiJi die invocation to "^ Govind Swamp Ram^ (i,e. Ram in 
the form of Govind)* That the Mithila scholar Keiava Miira of the 
sixteenth century owed allegiance to Sakti, Siva and Vishnu, can be 
inferred from the invocation in his work Sdnkfj^ia Parimdn to Radha 
and Krishna, to Kashi Biivdv^ar, Band Pani, Ganga, Bhawani 
and Vighnesh (Ganesh). In his Tahtric work Tars Bkakti Sudhdmdm^ 
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Nar Singh Thakur (sixteenth century), first bows to Vishnu and then 
to Parvati and Siva. The number of works on the Tanira produced 
by the old Maiihil scholaix is fairly large and the writers have been 
predominantly Saktas or Saivas. They offer their daily worship to 
the Panch Devatas: Surya, Ganapati or Ganesh, Durga. Devi, Agni 
and Siva. The Kul-Devatas (family goddesses) worshipped through 
successive generations consist of Tripura, Kalika, Durga, Bhawani 
and Girija. This multiplicity is due to the belief that all Devatas 
are but the manifestations in different aspects of the One Supreme 
Spirit. Each devotee is free to choose his Ista Devata, (chosen deity), 
for special worship and contemplation, while he continues his 
allegiance to other deities as manifestations. 

^aktism, one of the most important and widespread movements 
within Hinduism, was closely linked with Saivism and has produced 
a considerable literature. It had two orders, Dakshinachar (right- 
handed) and Vamachar (left-handed). One was philosophic and devo¬ 
tional, the other, though based on the same foundations, had some 
terrible and revolting features, the source of which was probably 
the 'Bhoot Chapter’ of the Kalika Purati (14th century'). The chief 
characteristics of Saktism are: the Mother Goddess is considered as 
’Sakti’, power, the potency of Siva who is the counterpart. The 
latter is static and transcciident while the former is active and im¬ 
manent, and protector as well as destroyer. The highest attainment 
consists in partaking of the joy of life as the Mother’s devotee, but 
in being free from any attachment to senses or tiieir objects. The 
Devi (Durga) sits on the left hand of the Lord and has her own temples 
and shrines. The Tantras, which are the literature of Saktas, are 
sixty-four in number and are divided into three groups. Most of 
them relate to the technique of worship, psychic subjects and occult 
phenomena. The main ai m is sublimation through ritual and 
symbolism. Tahtrism means a system of thought, action and ritual 
based on the philosophy outlined above. A man can attain perfection 
(Siddhi) by going through the various processes of Yoga, by medi¬ 
tation, and by murmuring the Mantras and the sacred syllable 
‘Om’. Every letter of the alphabet is regarded as filled with some 
specific Sakti or power. The ritual lays stress on the five taitavas 
or elements, viz., wine (madya), meat (mansa), fish (matsya), 
patched grain (mudra), and sexual intercourse (maithuna). The 
underlying principle is that the very sense-objects which drag us 
down and bind us by attachment and enjoyment (bhoga) are capable 
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of elevating us to the higher life if sublimated by contemplation 
(Yoga) and a proper technique were used as a means of worship 
of the Mother Goddess^ who is die source of all po%s'er and action. 
While Dafcshinachar holds to these truths and helps towards 
elevation, some of the followers deteriorated and the Vaniachar 
school came into existence. 

One of the most objectionable features of the worship known as 
Chakra Puja, is confined to a few Vamachari Tafitrica. ft consists 
in a mass promiscuous gathering of the votaries of both sexes at 
midnight round a circle {chakra). Various other degrading practices 
arc also followed. Narsing Thakur, in Chapter VI of his Tan trie work, 
Tafd Bhakti SadltdTnaBay enumerates the types of women required 
for 'Chakra Puja’ and mentions Nattis (actresses), Kapiilikas 
(nuns wearing necklaces of skulls), Veshyas (prostitutes). Dhobi ns 
(washerwomen), Napit (barber women), Brahmani, 3udra, Go war 
(milk-women) and Malini (female gardeners). Chapter fV gives a 
description of the horrible 'Bir Sadhana’ practice (also called Chita 
or Shav Sadhan). The corpse, preferably of an oilman (Tcli) must 
be disinterred, and bound tightly wltli cords. ThePujari must sit on 
its breast and utter mantras so as to attain Siddhi or miraculous 
powcrl Fortunately, the misguided Vamachari Tan tries who were few 
and far between, are now even fewer still. They are disowned by the 
Dakshinacharis, who form an overwhelming majority. 

Marsh all frequently refers to the 'Jogis’. They were of two kinds, 
the learned ascetic philosophers or jogis of Sankhya and Yoga, and 
the wandering religious mendicants wlio came to Bihar from Kashmir, 
Nepal and Bhawanagar (Kathiawar) for a dip in the holy Ganges. 
He mentions ‘many strange things’ such as their incredible longe¬ 
vity, their power to cure incurable diseases with herbs, pills or 
powders, their abstinence arid celibacy, their power to change their 
bodies, to regulate or hold their breath for days, and their austerities. 
‘Some of the Hindu Fuckeers are said to be excellent good chymists 
and know exceedingly well how to kill Minerals. The Fuckeers were 
here [Hajipur] 40 or 50 in a company. Some of them arc very fat, 
and some exceeding lean,’ wrote Marshall. 

Some reference has already been made to the Goraklipanthl 
Yogis of the Natii cult. Gorakhnath, whose date is uncertain, was a 
^aivite Hindu who was, in course of time, deified. The practice of 
Yoga through various postures and pranayam, so as to attain Siddhi, 
was an important feature of the Nath Yogis. 
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A^umbcr of books oa philosophy and logic were written, during 
this period especially by scholars from Mitliila. Some treatises on 
religious rights and obscr^^ances were also produced^ but it has been 
found more convenient to treat tliem as Sanskrit literature as they 
arc mosdy commentaries. 


Islam 

The vast majority of tlie Muslims in Bihar^ as in the rest of Moghal 
fndia, continued to be Hanafis, following the ^ Fiqh^ (jurisprudence) 
of Imam A 3 sam Abu Hanifa. Hanafi law relies mostly on 'Q^iyas" 
or analogical deductions. It does not differ in essentials from die 
other three schools^ the Shafii^ the Maliki and the Hanbali schools* 
Moghal India, including Bihar, saw a large influx of Shiaites, due 
to the political and cultural connexions between the Ti mu rids of 
India and the Safavids of Persia. The term Shia means * party*, and 
the Shiaites represented the followers of Ali, the 4th Caliph, 
considered him the righiiul successor of Muhammad, The Shiaites 
*Fiqli' (law) differed from the Sunnite system mainly in the doctrine 
of the 'Imarnat* (office of tlie Imam as religious leader), and 
popular only in the Deccan, where they had kings and rulers of their 
own. Of the two most important sub-sections, the fsmailia (seveners) 
represented the Hindui^ed mercantile Khojas and Bohras; but the 
Ithna Asharis (twelvers) who had their stronghold in Persia and 
formed the major section, were spread over the different parts of 
India, including Bihar. 

As one writer has pointed out, apart from the doctrine of the 
ImamaE^ the difference between the Sunnite and the Shlaitc schools 
is not very great. Goldzihra has said that there areno ‘sects Sn Islam, 
but only schools or * kfazahibs * of Muslim law. I hey are bodi equally 
guided by the law and ordinances of the Quran. BcUer in one God, 
in the apostleship of the Prophets of whom Muhammad w'as the last, 
in die revealed scriptureSj specially the Quran ^ in the Judgement Day 
and in Resurrection arc the fundamental doctrines of Islam, and they 
are held by all alike* ‘In theory of law, all Muslims are brotliers and 
equal and differences of opinion on questions of law do not constitute 
iliem into separate sects in any sense of the term/ says Dr Fajzee. 

Something has already been writ ten, about the Sufis, of pre-Moghal 
India. In Bihar die Chishtis, the Qadris and the Shattaris were very 
prominent and the last-named had established a close affinity with 
the Firdausi order. From a study of die books of the most important 
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Shattari order of the period we are forced to conclude that Indian 
practices, particularly of the Yogis, had influenced them. 

The one aim of the saintly and pious Sufis was to do good to the 
people and to attain spiritual salvation. Religion and teaming went 
hand in hand. Their mosques and khanqahs were centres of teaming 
and virtual madr^. H. Ataultah Zainabi's mosque at Phulwari, 
bearing an inscription of Akbar’s time still stands and the tnadrasa 
still continues. Tlie mosque and the madrasa of Saif Khan, which has 
many saintly scholars on its staff, flourished tiU the end of the )8th 
century. The khanqah of the 18th century Taj-ul-Arifin of Shah 
Mojibul Haque of Phulwari, a great Qadrl saint, is still one of the 
important religious and educational centres of Muslims in Bihar. 
The saintly scholar, Mulla Abul Hasan of Darbhanga, at w'hosc feet 
sat Princess ZebunnUa, the accomplished daughter of Aurangzeb, 
and the five great scholars of Bihar, members of the syndicate diat 
compiled Fa^aH-Aiamgin^ were all noted saints of that time. 

The relations of these saints with the Hindus were very cordial. 
In fact, they were venerated by a large number of Hindus, The only 
manuscript of the Urdu Masnavi, GaBAar-t-JouAri, vvtitten in 1160 A. m., 

was found in the ruined Ubrary of a Kay astha family of Bakhra.Wc 
find Tara Chand, the Diwan of Patna, calling on the saint ofjandaha. 
The author of Masir-ul-Umara records a very interesUng interview 
between the learned Raja Man Singh, and the saint H. Shah Daulat. 

The impact of Hinduism on Islam and vice versa has still to be 
considered. A manuscript in the Oriental Public Library, Patna, 
of the incomplete Persian Diwan of Syed Raja, ‘written at Patna^ 
on 27 Ramzan, 1098, or 31st year of Aurangzeb’s reign’ contains" 
at the end, three Ghazals in a mixed language which indicate the Sufi 
poet’s acquaintance with tlic Tantric, Nath and Yoga cults. Some 
of the verses arc worth quoting here; 

(1) *Mard bayad ta besozad jan-o-tan ra bhard-yar-mare asan 
dchjale{jare) panthjoyc chitta mar’. {A godly man would allow 
both bis body and soul to be consumed for the Beloved He should 
sit in the given posture (one of the 84 asanas), forget the b^dy, look to 
the path, and suspend the process of thought). 

(2) ‘Pay ra gird awarad dil ra burad az ghaird dost-pao bandhe 

manna munde baith ke duna jagiar(He stops his feet from movinu 
and severs his heart from all others except the Beloved, With fettered 
feci and closed and concentrated mind he sits meditating on God 
and cares not even if the world is burnt to ashes.) ^ ^ 


Sikhism ^ 2 ^ 

(3) Mizattad in khema ra ba1a-i-ha{!un asman. Sunn man son 
bund lage howc dishta sargc par’. (He pitches his tent right in the 
seventh hcawn. By fixing his mind on the void through concentration 
and by tasting a drop of nectar, he is able to see beyond the heaven.) 

(4) ^Surat-i-zeba-i’-u-chun deed Raja behijab-rang rata rup 
manta kam bidha tan bisar ^Vhen Raja saw the lovely face unveiled 
he became overwhelmed with the desire for union and pierced by the 
god of love, he forgot himselfi) 

SlKHtSlil AND THE SlKH GUHU 
Bihar during this period cannot be called the home of the Silhs, 
but since the great Patriot Saint, Guru Govind Singh was bom in 
Patna, brief notice has to been taken. 

Shri Guru Govind Singh, (PI. XXn,Fig.54) the tenth and last of the 
Sikh Gurus, was bom at Patna in 1664. Guru Tej Bahadur, on his 
way to Assam on a peace mission, had left his wife at Patna where 
she gave birth to a son. The house today is a place of pilgrimage for 
Sikhs from all over India. 

After a few years, the Guru incurred the Emperor Aurangzeb’s 
^spleasure by taking up the cause of some persecuted Kashmiri 
Brahmanas who had asked for his help. The Emperor summoned 
him to Delhi and after being offered the choice of Islam or death. 
Guru Tej Bahadur was tortured as part of his punishment and then 
executed in 1675. The Gurudwara of Si^nj in Delhi is assumed to 
be the place of his execution. 

It fell to the lot of Govind to become a Guru at the early age of ten. 
Tej Bahadur during his lifetime had consolidated His foUowing. 'The 
community strong not only in its religious devotion but also in 
its mardal spirit and dbctpline, and was no longer the quietlst sect 
which Gum Nanak (1464-1539) had founded. It had gained many 
a hcrcnts in eastern Punjab, and had also acquired considerable 
pratige among the Hindu populadon of the province by championing 
the cause of those oppressed by the Moghal rulers. 

Nanak himself had made no secret of his anxiety for the peoples’ 
miserable lot in his own time. In one ofhis songs he said; 

Vou wear a loincloth, sacrificial mark and rosary. 

And yet you cam a Uving from those whom you call mlechhos; 

You perform the Hindu worship in private. 

Yet, O my brethren, you read the book of the Muhamedans and 

adopt their manners. 
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Wheix Goviixd succeeded as Guru, his followers thought It safe to 
transfer the child-Guru to Ajiandpur, a small settlement which Tcj 
Bahadur founded at the foot of the Himalayas. For nearly twenty 
years Guru Govind lived in obscurity in this retreat. But that time 
was not wasted. He was of a deeply reli gious temperament and studied 
the Hindu scriptures along with all the writings of the previous 
Gurus. He nourished the ambition of being a true protector of the 
Siklis as well as of the Hindus. 

He came out of retirement in 1695 and proclaimed his mission to 
the world not only as the Guru of his community but as a leader of 
a revived Hindu nation. 

The first active step he took was to give effect to his ideas of organ¬ 
ization and to consolidate the Sikhs into a disciplined and closely- 
knit religious body ready to fight like soldiers, under his undisput^ 
authority. He announced the establishment of die Klialsa {literally, 
the liberated) on the 1st of Baishak, 1699. The community diat he 
established was in essence a theocracy which called for unqualified 
submission to the sovereign Guru. Conflict widt the Moghah was 
inevitable, and varied fortune beset his attempts fully to resuscitate 
his people. 

Though he seems to have been only a Guru of the Sikhs, he was 
In fact the hope of Hindu India of those times, and it was he who 
inspired his people with the hope that they could rexovc if they 
would but unite and fight. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement of Guru Govind Singh was his 
declaration tliat the mission of the Gurus had ended with him and 
that the Sikhs in future were to seek the guidance of God only in 
the collective voice of the community and In the sacred writings 
of the ten Gurus, Thus, the community became a self-contained 
and self-propelling society of zealous and devoted followers of the 
teachings of Nanak and the nine Gurus tltat followed him. Guru 
Grantha Saheb, therefore had and has an immense influence on the 
Sikhs. 


B. SOGIETV 
Vakha and A^RAMA 

SOCIAL LIFE—HINDUS 


The general life of the Hindus, their social organization, with 
division of labour and occupations, and its cultural patteri did 
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not alter much with the changiTig circuinstances. The rules and 
restrictiona of the Van;i^ramadhartnaj imtead of being relaxed^ 
were tightened in Moghal times. Besides the four castes^ a plethora 
of sub-c^istesj intermediate and mixed castes came into existence 
on account of the Vamasahtara (mixture of castes). Each was exclu¬ 
sive of all the others and observed strict rules as to what food may be 
eatenj with whom it may be eaten^ whom to marry and so on. 

Jaisi refers more than once lo the traditional list of 'Chhatiso Jatis^ 
(36 caste$)^ including Brahmanas (with sub-caste Gaur); Kshatriyas 
(with sub-castes such as Bais, Chandels, Tomars^ Gahanvars^ 
Pan wars j Guhilots^ Bahels^, Parihars^ Khatis [Khatri] )j KayasthaSj 
Kalhans^ Pach wans and others as (Bania^ Agarwals and so on) 

and also Katwars (dJsuIleTs)^ Barias (sellers and cultivators of betel 
leaves)^ Patuis (braiders or makers of strings or tapes) and the low^- 
castc Dharis and Hadis (called Mchlars and Halalkhors by the 
Moghals). Nicolo Conti and Tavemierj the Italian and French 
Lravcllers of the 13th and l7tJi centuries respectively^ count 84 and 
72 castes. But neither Jaisl nor these travellers give correct figures 
of the different castes and professional classes* Their sub-dlvislous 
in Moghal times had become too numerous to mention. 

Therc was in this period a distinct tendency of rising in the social 
scale of some of the mixed and the loAver castes. A large part of Bihar 
was occupied from remote dmes by non-Ary an aborigines such as 
the Kols^pthe CheroSj and otherSj some of whom specially the CheroSj 
emerged as Rajputs, They were dispo^ssed of dieir lands by the 
immigrant Rajputs and Bhumihais or Babhans. These two marual 
races of medieval Bihar were the landowners* The most important 
estates of the Rajputs were those of tlie Chandelsof GidhaurSj the 
Rajputs of Kharagpur (the larger and ruling section of ^vhich w^as 
converted to Islam in the 16th century)^ the Garharwai^ of Ramnagar 
or Choianagpurj and die Panwars, knowm as the Ujjaimas of Bhoj- 
puFj Dutnraonj Buxar and Jagdishpur^ in Shahabad district* The 
Babhans or Bhumihais (from Sanskrit* those who seize the earth)^ 
were very numerous in Bihar and were known as Sarwai a Brahmanas* 
They were^ like their fellow brothers of the Punjab^ called Mahiw^als 
(lords of the eardi) and the Tyagis of O.P. They claimed to be 
Brahmanas who had given up their priesdy functions and became 
cultivators and landJioIders^ Besides their common martial outlook 
and colonizing habits* some of the Bhumihars and Rajputs have 
eonunon names^ such as Kiuw^ar^ Gautam^ Kausikji Sakarw^ar^. and 
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so on. SufHxos such as Rai and Singh are abo common. One striking 
thing about them and some other castes is that they derive their 
names from some common ancestor, rishis or sages, or from places 
they originally belonged to. The Oinwar Babhans of Darbhanga 
and the Pilichwars of Patna originally belonged to Oini and Piiich. 
Tlie Drone wars of Narhan trace their origin to the great archer 
Dronacharya, the teacher of the Pandavas. Some called themselves 
Viivatnitra. 

The writer class of the Kayasthas who monopolized die offices of 
tlic finance and correspondence departments of the Muslim State 
and were abo Qanungos, became much more conspicuous in Biliar 
than before. Besides the Ambasthas and the Karanas, the older 
inhabitants of the province, we hnd others, such as Srivastavas, 
mostly Dusrais and rarely Khoics, Saxenas, Mathurs, Asthanas and 
others coming with their .Muslim masters and supplanting and 
eclipsing the other descendants of the mythical Chitragupta, In 
official employ, in wealth and influence, and in culture and 
refinement. Raja Sitab Rai and Maharaja Kalyan Singh Ashlq 
were Saxenas of Delhi settled in Bihar, Lai a Ujagarchand Ulfat, 
and his daughter’s son. Raja Piyarc Lai Ulfati and others were 
Mathurs of Shahjahanahad who made Bihar their home. But Raja 
Ram Narain Mauzoon, a Khare Srivistava, and Raja Dhiraj Narain, 
were Bihaiis. Of the main sections of the Kurmis, the Awadhia, 
Kuchaisa, Dhamaila and others, the first definitely claim to be the 
descendants of Kshatriyas who had taken to cultivation. The Ahirs 
who form a large part of the Hindu population of the province began 
to call themselves Yadvas. They, along with many others, had been 
included by Jyodriiwar Thakiir among the Mandajatis. 

The Brahmanasj specially of Mithila, made a distinction betss-een 
‘sldh* (completed) and ‘asidli’ food such asbhat (boiled rice) and dal 
(cooked pulse) as distinct from ‘ puri * (a kind of cake fried in butter or 
ghee) and ‘chcora’ (rice parched in a certain way and eaten dry). 
Sidh food could be eaten only with close relations. There was no 
mixing while eating and the inferior castes were excluded. Food seen 
by the Madras and the MIcchhas had to be discarded. Meab could 
not be taken facing south and without special clothes being worn. 
‘Pattar’ (leaves), preferably of the plantain tree were used, rather 
than plates on festive occasions. 

The universal use of betel leaves (pan) and areca nut (supari), 
specially after every meal, continued to be the vogue. Wrcadii^ 
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(danga])j Kabaddi and Ctaupar (a sort of backgammon)^ Chausar 
(another game with long dice)^ and Chatumng (chcs$) were jx?pular 
pastimes* Villagers after a hard day's labour gathered to listen to 
stories from the Purai^as and the Epics* specially t\ie Jidmayanu of VaU 
miki (not yet of Tnlsidas), Professior^ bards sang talcs of Allia Tjda! 
and wandering mendicants with single-stringed instruments narrated 
the story of Raja Bhart|-ihari. Of course^ there were people who 
amused themselves by arranging dancing parties or *Nautch", 

It is worth while considering here what European travellers say 
about the social life of the Hindus of Patna. TaYemier describing the 
eclipse of the sun of 2 July 1666 at Patna says that^ ‘it was a prodi¬ 
gious thing lo sec the multitude of people^ men^ women and children 
running to the Ganges to wash themselves.' Marshall notes a bathing 
festival in August 1671, and an eclipse of the moon in September 
and say?, ‘Every full moon and also when eclipses happen the 
Brahma^as meet at their church or^Duira' and thither call the com¬ 
mon sort of people whom they instruct and leach to avoid el'll and tell 
menwhat will be their punishment ir[thcy] ly [lie], such [punishment] 
if commit murder^ such if forswear themselves, such if ly (lie) with 
neighbours^ wives; and if have committed any of these sins, then 
they must sacrifice such and such things or must give to die poor^ 
and such things to the Brahmanas*, 

Ralph Fitch (1583-91) marked some of the strange practices and 
customs at Patna. ^ These Indians when they be scordied [referring 
to corpses partly burnt] and thrown into the water^ the men swim 
with their faces downvrards, the women vrith their faces upwards^ 
I thought tltcy tied something to them to cause them to do so^ but 
they say no.* He found, *many thieves in the country which be like 
to the Arabians, for they have no certain abode but arc sometimes in 
one place and some Umes in another/ Obviously^ he refers to some 
gj'psy tribes* Fitch makes some other interesting observations about 
the women of Patna^ ^Hcre the women been so decked with silver 
and copper that it is strange to see. They use no shoes by reason of 
the rings of silver and copper which tliey wear on their toes/ About 
the dwellings he says, ‘ The houses arc simple, made of earth, and 
covered with straw, the streets arc very large/ Patna was a large 
trading centre and exporter of goods. * In the to^sn, tliere is a trade 
of cotton and cloth of cotton, much sugar, svhich they carry from 
hence to Bangala and India, very^ much opium and other commodi¬ 
ties they carry.' A Hindu official of Bihar mentioned by Abul Faxal 
34 
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has also been rererred to, 'He that chiefe here under the king Zelal- 
din Echab.ar the great Magor{JalaI-ud-din Akbar) is called Tipper 
Dass, and is of great account among ihe people.* The cheats have 
been spared. ' Here in Patenan I saw a dissembling prophet which 
sat upon a horse in the market-place and made as though he slept 
and many of the people came and touched hts feel with their hands, 
and then kissed their hands. They took him for a great man, but he 
was a Lasle Lubber [clumsy fellow, lout]. The people of these 
countries be much given to much prating and di^mbUng h>'pocritcs.* 
Tavernier calls the Banjaras*Manaries*and says that they dwelt in 
tents and transported by bullock-pack provisions such as corn, rice, 
pulses and salt. ‘The dress of their women is but simple cloth, white 
or coloured which is bound five or six times like a petticoat from the 
waist downwards. They tattoo their skin with flowers.' He also 
refers to the excessive use of ‘Cowries* (small shells then used as 
coins) and a special knot on their heads. 

It is a pity that the contents of the rare MS,, Sitrsa Deia VTitlanta 
Sangrah by Mahesh Thaknr, have not yet come to light. His 7 j/A» 
TattM Chintdma^i throws some light on the socio-religious condi¬ 
tions of tlic period. Some reference to the ‘V rats' or fasts and feslivaU 
described by him may be made here. Those from the months of 
Sravan to Asadh enumerated by him were as follows: (1) i. Gauri 
Vrat, a women’s festival on 3rd Sravan; fr. Nag Panchami, on 5th 
L.H,; m. Hayagriva in honour of a Pauranic Raja, on I3th L.H. 
(now obsolete); io. Rakhi Bandhan on the same day. (2) i. Krishna 
Behula Piija, by ‘Sohagin’ women on 4th Bhadon; ii. Krishna 
Janmash ta mi, on 8th Bhadon D. H.; iit, Kufia Amhvasya, by Bra hmanas 
with ‘Kusa’ grass and ‘til’ (seed of tlie sesamum) on 15thBhadon; 
ip, Hari TalikaVrat, by women on 18 th Bhadon; p. Ganesh Chaturthi, 
on 1 9thBhadon; pi, Surya Shashthi, sun w'orshipbyw'omen on 21st 
Bhadon; pit. Dwaita Ashtamt, by women on 23rd Bhadon. (3) i, 
Pithi or Pitri Faksha (mentioned also by the 12th century Persian 
writer, Gurdezi), fifteen or sixteen consecutive lunar days of 
Bhadon and Aiwin w'cre devoted to Shradh —the ninth day, Matri 
Navami being most important; if. GajaChhayaon 13th Aswin; «i'. 
Durga Puja or Xava-Ratra (nine nights); the first to the tenth day of 
the L.H. of Ajwin; the eighth day was Maha Ashtaim, the ninth w'as 
Kfahanavami and the tenth Vijaya Dasami or Dasahrah. (4) i. 
Lakshmi Puja andDipSw^li, ‘festival of lamps’on the fifteenth and 
sixteenth day of Kartik; li. Chitra Gupta and Dawat Puja,onI7th 
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Kartik; Hi. Gbath and Ekadasi Deouthan on 26th Kartlk; iv. Sama 
Puja, by women on 30th Kardk; v. Kartik Purnima in honour 
of Siva’s victory^ a/. Kaushlk Ash nan—30th Kartik L*H- (5) 
Makar Saiikranti> New Year’s festival (usually January 14). ( 6 ) 1 . 
Surya Vrat; it. Basant Panchmi, 20th Magh^ spring festival; iii. 
Bhishma Ashtamij on 23rd Magh; iv. Purnavasi; v. Gang — Ashnan; 
vi. Narak Nirban Chaturdashij I4th Magh D.H. ; trii. MaliaSivratri, 
14th Phalgun D.H.; whole day in honour of Mahadeva. triii. Holi 
identified with Dolyatra, obscr\'ed on 3rd and 4th Phalgun; and 
t;r. Ram Nautnij 9th Chatty L<H, 

Muslim Society 

DR£SS 

Turning to the Muslims of Bihar in Moghal times, we find a 
considerable change in the social structure, costumes, customs and 
manners of the community owing to a large infiux of new elements, 
specialty of the highly cultured Persians and Turco-Mongols with 
their refined aesthetic tastes, and also because of the increasing 
number of converts who could not help retaining some of their old 
Hindu beliefs and practices. The Turks had been replaced by the 
Afghans, who were In turn eclipsed by the Moghals (now the ruling 
race) and their friends the Persians, in po^ver, wealth and influence. 
The early Muslims ‘rvere short ruddy men dressed In sliort tunics 
of tldck cloth and always in boots.’ Their headgear was generally 
the Kulah or tall ‘Tartari’ cap. The strong, bearded Afghans with 
their olive complexions, aquiline noses and brown eyes wore long 
coats, laige turbans wound round pointed skull-caps, and loose baggy 
trousers called slialwars. The tall, fair-complexioned Moghals with 
their short, broad noses and less abundant beards, and, the handsome 
well-formed I ranis wi ih their fine moustaches wore, several types of d ress 
such as the kulahor pugree, tlie qamis (full-sleeved shirt}, the jama qiba, 
(long coat), the jama-i-punhahdar (tight-fitting, ankle-length, wadded 
coat), the gadar (a coat longer than the qiba} the peshwaa (a long 
coat open in front), dotahi sadris andmirzais, the faluhl, the dagla 
(a quilted vest worn under armour), the farji and farghul (fur cloaks), 
shat wars, pyjamas, mozas, and high-heeled boots, velvet shoes or 
light slippers. Some of the Imperial Moghals, likcBabar and Humayun 
had highly developed aesthetic tastes and were interested in setting 
new fashions. The Moghal dressmakers displayed their skill in a 
gorgeous combination of colour and shape. The crlrnson sashes w'itb 
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n^wercj borders worn round the wntat, the cream-coloured *Anga’ 
(upper garment)j the lovely shoes, and the embroidered turbans 
ivcrc also copied by the aristocratic classes of Muslims in Bihar and 
elsewhere. 

The costume of the lower, and also of the religious, orders was 
simple and inexpensive. The dress of the average Muslim was a felt 
cap or a turban, white cotton drawers or full trousers tied at the 
waist with a running string (izarband), a qamis or kurta, and a 
dopatta (scarf). The poorer classes, as also the low-caste converts, 
wore lungis or dhotis, fotahs (a small sheet worn like a ‘gamcha’), 
kurtas and pugrccs. They usually went without footwear. 

Religious people like Sufis and ascetics, and men of learning like 
Mullas and Ulemas wore special dress. The ortliodox tried to follow 
the Prophet and his companions. The Prophet’s wardrobe was 
simple, consisting of a cotton or woollen dastar or amama (turban) 
white, black or green, with one end hanging between the shoul¬ 
ders, pairahan, sarawil, rida and nalain. His sleeves ended at the 
wrist, and he did not wear long flowing robes. The Theologians 
generally wore jubbas (long vests resembling shirts), aba, trousers, 
socks, a kind of shoe and a scarf on the shoulders. They avoided 
luxury and multiplicity in garments, cloth of fine texture, silk velvet 
and brocade and even fur and coloured doth except the dastar which 
was dyed green or black. Beneath the dastar, the Sufis wore a skull¬ 
cap called a taqia. They disfavoured the kulah (cap) known as the 
lotia. Some of them wore a tall darvesh cap called the qalansuwah 
as found in a pencil sketch of IT. Shah Ayatullah and H. Shah 
Mujibullah Qadri, the iSih century saints of Phulwari, drawn by 
someone without their knowledge. 

We have much less informadon about the Muslim women of 
Bihar. Except the new converts, the upperclass ladies never wore 
saris, which were considered to be a mark of Inferiority. They were 
usually dressed in shalwars and pyjamas, shirts or qamis (witli full 
sleeves which tended to shorten, leaving the rest of the arm free for 
ornaments such as chooris and bangles). Those in affluent circum¬ 
stances wore the ‘lahnga’ (a long, loose skirt), chola and angia 
(a bodice with short sleeves). An age-old wedding song contains the 
following significant lines,' Ooncha chola, ncccha daman gabhurwa 
so mcra re.' They also used shawb or doshalas and covered their 
heads with dopattas or orhnis ( sheets of fine cloth) of cotton or silk. 
The ladies in Bihar did not use the clt^fitting chooridar drawers 
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worn in U.P. They also wore slipper-] ike shoes but no scK:ks or 
stockings. When visiting other people’s houses they put on the "burqa^ 
(aface-veil and robe covering the whole body)^ but those who could 
not afford one wrapped themselves in a chaddar* 

Religious literature refers to furnishings such as the nihakha 
(covcrlel or mattress)^ razai (quilt)^ qalim (blanket)^ boria (a kind of 
niat);^ galicha (a small carpet)^ tor (a net thrown on women’s palkij^ 
takhtposh fcoverlet)^ chandhu ( a while sheet over die carpet) and 
jajam ^cloth over the carpet to sit on). Women wore gold, silver and 
jewelled ornaments which were forbidden to men* They wore glass 
or lac bangles of various colours^ chooriSj baijooband and kaiigan 
round the wrist and on the arms. The rich sported silver bangles 
and chains and necklaces (bars) of silver or even goldj and wore 
rings in the ears and nose [naihs and besars) as well as on the fingers. 
Their articles of toilet consisted of soaps and perfumes of various 
kinds (including the ^ Itre’-Jahangiri)^ vermilion for the forehead^ 
hcena for the palms of the bands and on the feetj and collyrium for 
the eyes* Pan-chewing was also y^ry popular. The rich used soapj 
saffroUj musk and so on. There were hammams or public baths and 
shampooings for ladles* One such hammam has been mentioned 
by a European traveller^ and a quarter in old Patna is still called 
Mohalla Hammam. 

rooD 

In the East, women are considered experts in the culinary att^ but 
we know little about the cooking skill of the Muslim ladies of Bihar. 
Of course there were cookSj male and female^ and the ^ tanur" (oven) 
Eysiem also prevailed which provided rcady*made bread. The 
standard of living in matters of dresSj dictj and social comforts was 
fairly high in Moglial times* The food of die upper classes comprised 
seasoned and spicy dishes such as biryani^ pulao of several kinds such 
as mu'zaafar (saffroned) mahi and mugh pulaOj tababs of various 
kinds (pasenda^ nargisi)^ kuflaSj qeemasj qalia, qurtnas^^ dopiyoza 
and mutanjartj tumajj chaglas (the last ttvo being Turkish dishes) ^ 
all preparations of meat wdth ricCj butter or vegetables, and abo 
parothasj shirmalSj baqarkhaniiSamosaSj chapatis,kuichas and sulalis, 
all made of flour. The fried or oven-baked bread called nan was a 
great favourite. Sweetmeats of various kinds were also relished* The 
following sweetmeats w^ere introduced into India by the Muslims: 
jilabi, burfij gakuti (miscalled makuri)j,habshi,halwa-i-sohan, sewaij 
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nan khatai and gulshakri (rose conserves mUed with honey). They 
also relished abshooras,or takkurs{huttemiiLk diluted with onc-fourth 
of water) after meals, follow'ed of course, by the inevitable pan. 
They had also fruits, dried or fresh, and sweet drinks such as sharbat 
and flummery, also called faluda, made with Hour, milk and eggs. 
John Marshall ate grapes in Singhia, 'which grew in Hadgepore 
[Hajipur]’ and we also get references to vineyards at Patna. Raja 
Ram Narayanused to send to Bengal not only the mangoes of'Bagh- 
Chajjju’ but also the fine rice of Patna, basmati (called Shahpasand) , 
and seeds of 'Sarda’ procured from the West. Raja Shitab Rai had 
sown the seeds wh ich had borne a good crop at Patna. 

To the refined Irani Diwan of Bihar, Mirza Muiz Fitrat, the very 
sight and smell of jack-fruit (hathal) w.os repulsive. However, he 
satisfied the fondness of Hajipur people fbr big, sweet, bulky, 
fruit by growing sarda (melons) and sending very good specimens 
as presents to Nawab Saif Khan, the then governor of Allahabad. 
But the Indianized Shattari saint H. Rukn-ud-dm of Jandaha was 
very fond of jack-fruit and mangoes, 

The menu of the Sufis was very simple, One important tiring 
which needs mention is the invariable use of salt in Imitation of the 
Prophet. The eating of onion and garlic was not banned by the 
Prophet but he advised the people not to join in congregational prayer 
after partaking of them Icsl the smell be offensive to olhcis. The 
Sdfls observed this injunction. 

GAMES ANn AMUSEMENTS 

The author of Aiithila Tatto Viindsh quotes from a contemporary 
work Deait Vimk which refers to Raja Rup Narain alias Rambhadra 
Dev, playing chess with Sultan Sikandar Lodi at Patna. The game 
has always been jwpular with both Hindus and Muslims. Ganjafa 
( a game played with a pack of 96 cards divided into 8 suits),said to 
have been introduced by Babar, was played by the nobility. Kite¬ 
flying was a favourite pastime among many classes of people In Patna 
and Bihar. Pigeon-flying and the objectionable sport of cock-fighdi^ 
and ram-fighting were also enjoyed. An interesting account of an 
animal-fight enjoyed by the incompetent gov-emor of Bihar, Mir 
Jumla, has been given by the historian Sheo Das. 

CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES 

The rare and voluminous manuscript Aksm^ul^Akhlag dated 
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by a ChisU Sabt of Rajgir, gives details of all that a religious 
Muslim ought to do and all that ho must avoid. Wo get also a long 
list of such practices as \^'ere considered censurable, such as eating 
meat iti a state of impurity or near a dead body^ putting on trousers 
while standing or leaning against the doorway^ getting garments 
repaired ^vhilcstill on the body, allowing spiders to spin cobwebs in. the 
house, puffing out a candle with the breath, eating onions at night, 
urinating in a state of nakedness, and so on. More important is his 
list of customs and ceremonies which had been adopted from the 
Hindus by the Muslims. The Chisti author refers to some deviations 
concerning marriage vs’hich had crept into Muslim society. He 
first states what is laid dowm by Muslim law and then refers to the 
practices and ceremonies which were in keeping with the Hindu 
customs, but which should be given up* Some of them arc as follows: 
Ratjagga (the night watch and rejoicing) and the ceremony of filling 
tlie earthen pots, Kalaiasthapana; the * Chant ’ ceremony in which a 
square space was ^cleaned* and a lamp with fou t burning wicks (falita) 
placed in it; tying the Kangana (thread) round the bridegroom’s 
wrist and fastening his hair into a knot with silk or cotton thread; 
gathcringsofalltjpcs of ladies and strange women to put oil on tlie 
head of the bride; Mangru or Mangini (betrotliai); the ceremony 
of making * tika ’ marks on the forehead of tlie bride and bridegroom; 
preparing earlier a degadan (fireplace) and the ecremonial singing 
of women in chorus around it; permitting anyone, boys included, into 
the wedding house; ihe taking of the bride to the bridegroom; the 
carrying of the bride by her brother and bringing her to give ^Jalwa’or 
^Junva^ (state of being joined); measuring the sire of the bride and 
so on. Perhaps the Muslims had picked up some of the old Hindu 
customs and manners which the converts had retained as part of their 
heritage but w'hich offended the orthodox Muslims. Despile their 
protests^ however, some of tlicsc customs and many more can still be 
seen among the Muslims. 

We come across many examples of mtcrpenetration of ideas and 
practices of Hindus and Muslims. John Marshall refers to die * Moor's 
Tombe * about 2 miles from the Aiokan pillar at Bakhra, upon the 
top of a steep HilF which appears originally to have been a siupa. 
This ^Moor’ w^as the Sbattari Saint, Qazi Ola. One might refer to 
the picturesque annual festival associated witli the cult of Ghazi 
Mian and celebrated both by Hindus and Muslims, particularly 
by a sect of mendicant beggars at Maner, Patna, Saran and other 
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places. They used, to sing and dance round a long bamboo pole 
wrapped in coloured ra^ and with horses^ hair tied to tlic top. 
The function was held on the 1st of Jetb (May or June). Von. Graaf, 
the Dutch traveller^ while sailing along die Ganges in 1669j saw the 
festival being celebrated at Matter. Sikandar Lodi had tried In vain 
throughout his dominion to stop not only the annual procession of 
Salaar Masud but also the display of Tazias in the Muharram proces- 
sion, so peculiar to India and entirely contrary to orthodox belief. 

Hindu-Muslim Relations 

One finds many instances of the spirit of friendship and 
comradeship which may be taken to be a characteristic feature of 
the Hindu-Muslim social history of Moghal times. Raja Ram 
Narayan, an orthodox Hindu, never missed his Ekadall cv^en 
when on official tour, as we find from his own letters; but his other 
letters (PI. XIX. Fig, 47) tell us that soon after the visibility of the 
Muiiarram moon, he made arrangements for performing the XXuhar- 
ram ceremonies. The relevantextracts from letters to jyivardi,nced 
quotation; Since the first of Muharram all arrangements concerning 
the csscnUal ceremonies of Tazia [model of die tomb of Imam Husain 
at the Karbala, lighting, and distribution of food among the poor 
bad been made in the mausoleum of the martyr Nawab Haibat 
Jung,fadtcrofSiraj-ud-Daula], 'I, the child of your slave, had appoint¬ 
ed Fayaa All Khan [a Bakshi who once deputized for the Raja at 
Patna] to look after the affairs, and he, accompanied by his son and 
followers, remained presen t widun the area of die mausoleum for one 
Fahar in the day and two Pahars after nightfall. Due care is taken 
that every one of die necessary ceremonies such as the keeping of 
Tazias, offering of prayers, reciting of verses in memory of the Imam, 
and the mourning, is observed. I, your slave, also have the good 
fortune of acquiring [religious] merit by visidng the Tazia house. 
All the people of the city came to pay their respects to the tomb 
but Mirza Nascer.’ 

The two collections of letters of Lala UJagarchand Ulfat, Imka-i 
Charib and Inska-i-Ulfat, arc full of interesting informadon concern¬ 
ing the cordial relations be tween Hindus and MusUmsand thecommon 
partidpadon in Jashn-i-Chiragan on the river Ganges (one was 
arranged by Nawab Fakhr-ud-Daula,- described by Ulfat in a poem 
dated 1142} and also in certain festivals and fesdvidessuch as Basant 
Diwali, Nauroz, Muharram and others. Maharaja Kalyan Singh" 
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ihc son of Mahfiraj Shi tab Rai, who had male issue only from his 
Muslim Begumj was suspected by some to have become a Muslim 
but he repudiated tlie charge in two powerful Qasidas one of which 
began: Kafiram Hindu nazadam. Man Musa!man mstam. (I am 
art infidel I am a bom Hindu. I am never a Muslim)* 

C. Educatios^^ Science^ Language and Literature 

EDUCATION 

Forcigiiei^like_^Babarg and Bernier, the 17tli century French tnrvel- 
letj did scant jusdee to the progress of education in India w hen they 
made remarks w hich do not stand the test of scrutiny. Babar passed 
through Jaunporc, so famous for its classical Muslim learning as to 
be called by one of his own descendants^ Shah Jahan, the "StiiraK" of 
India (Purab Shiraz Maast). Even before the Sharqi kings, Zafara- 
bad in Jaunporc attracted scholars from Bihar and elsewhere. The 
future Shcr Shah studied history^ philosophy, liicrature and jurispru¬ 
dence there. Though Babar paid two hurried visits to differeni parEs 
of Bihar during his expedition to the East, he had no knowledge of 
Tirhut and the other districts where institutes of learning were tnowm 
to abound. Among his contemporaries it would suffice to mention the 
three great savants of Mitliila, each an institution in himself. Tlie 
name of Miiaru Mtira whose book, Vis^kcAandr^^si Is still a standard 
work on Dharmajastra, dealing as it does with eighteen disputed 
points enumerated by Manu, occurs in a sale deed of slaves, dated 
1515. DInanath Thakur wrote as many as eight w^orks on Dharma- 
iastra and the date 1529 occurs in one of his works, Thiilrn ^suptndL 
The third was the versatile scholarj Sahkat Misra, who wTote a 
large number of books on rhetoric, drama, philosophy and logic^ These 
and a host of others discharged the sacred obligation of imparting 
education in the higher branches of knowledge. Bhaura, Sarasan^ 
Mangrauni, Uchaith, Koilakli, Habi, Pilakhvara, Gajahra, Sugaun, 
Naivani, Ranitol, Pahitol, Tarauni, Andhra, Pandaul [all in Dar- 
bhanga districtj) Mehsi and Sehaul (Bhagalpur district) and 
Damdaha, PunidaKa, Ukhsena (Pumca district) were famous seats 
of Sanskrit learning in Moghal timeSp 

HIGHER EDU CATION 1 SANSRRIT 

The tols or chatuspadii were the higher Brahma^ic institudons 
of Sanskrit learning, so called because the four jasiras, grammar, 
law, the Pura^as and the darfanas (phiicsophy), tvere studied there* 
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They were scattered in numerous to^>tis and viJlageSj specially in 
MithilaH Education in Bihar and elsewhere during Uie Muslim 
period was mainly religious and the monopoly of the Brahmanas^ 
though a few Kayasthas had opened pathialas where they impart¬ 
ed instruction on subjects of a secular nature and of practical utility. 
Hindu education was supported more by individual pandits and 
gurus and private benefactors than by government grants. It w'as 
confined to the iwice-borniBrahma^as,Kayasthas and Vaisyas, In the 
Bihar districts visited by JMr Adams in the early 19th century, 'both 
the teachers and the students witliout a single exception belonged to 
that (twice-bom) caste." 

Education was a public charge kept up by voluntary contributions 
and not by State taxes. Students often resided in the house of the teacher 
and received from him not only instructbui but also free board and 
lodging, Tiie baithak-khana (drawing-room) or mandap of the pan¬ 
dits or of some weal thy persons^ and the humble chaupari huts, usually 
made of clay and consisting of three to ten rooms in two row's with a 
reading room open, on all sid^ at the farther end, and erected at 
the expense of the teacher^ ser\'ed the purpose of schools and colleges. 

On completing his studies, wfiich varied from twelve to twenty- 
five yearsj the student was free to make voluntary gifts, presents or a 
gratuity to the teacher. There was no syistem of public examinations 
or granting diplomas, but there were tests held by an assemblage of 
pandits i The student who succeeded and was found capable of teach¬ 
ing was given the title of Upadhyaya, If his pupil also was success¬ 
ful, the original teacher was called Mahopadhyaya, and if the same 
thing was true again of his studem, then the first teacher earned the 
title of Mahamahopadhyaya. 

The advanced course consisted of the four Vedas, tlie sacred 
sciences, logic (Nyaya) ^ law' (Dharmai^tra), grammar (Vyakara^a), 
lexicography (Kosh), rhetoric (Alahkara), phUosophy (Darfan), 
music (Sangita), poetry (Kavya), drama (Natak), astronomy and 
astrology (Jyotish), mcdicLae (Ayurveda) and the ufitra. In Mithila 
tlie subjects were Dharma^astra, Nyaya, Jyotish, Darfan, and 
general literature including Vyakarana, Kosh, and Kavya. Medicine 
was not favoured by many through fear of handling impure and dirty 
things, though SakaldSpi Brahmanas cultivated it and studied the 
works of Charakand Sulruta. The Mithila pandits had no particular 
enthusiasm for mathematics except for what was included in 
astronomy and astrology. But Kuttak, and a chapter on algebra 
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(Bijgamt),Z<i7^;rs^> and astronomical works such as SiddMnta Siromai}! 
and Stt^a Siddhenitt by a 13 th century savant, Bh^karachar^'a, and 
specially Chandrelwar Thakur's commentary Amela were studied 
by many. Thus science was not neglected. AlakarandOj a calendar, 
was very' popular in Mithila. There were many commentaries on it 
by Mithila scholars. One of the most important was by Gokulnath 
He manka r Thakur, a grandson of Muheia Th aku r. In his Gran thmilS 
he gives us a list of solar and lunar eclipses for a thousand years I 

Pupils (locked to Midiila fora special study of the standard texts of 
logic such as tiie XySja Siitras of Gautama and the Taltua-Chintdma^i 
of the 12th century savant, Gangeia Thakur, die founder of 
JfySjfa (New Logic). 

In Dharmaiastra, besides the ancient Mithila jurist, ^lynavalkya, 
the founder of the Mitakshara school, the w'or^ of Ke§avaMisra, 
Sridhar Upadhyaya and others t^«^e gready prized. In grammar, 
the standard treatise of Pan ini Patahjali’s Mahahhds^, 

Kaladhar’s Mugdka Bodka and Bkalti K'avya were in general use. 
Siddhania Kmmudi, a grammar of high standard, written probably 
in the time of Jahangir was also in great favour. In later Moghal 
times, AfhtSdAiF^i tvas replaced by LagkuSiddkdnte Kaumudi hy Bhatta- 
charya, a Bengali scholar. Books on odicr subjects in general use 
were Ckfiando Manjari (metrics), Katya PrakSda by Mammat (rheto¬ 
ric), K/ianda Khanda K/iadya by SriHarsha (poetry), Vtdaiitasdra, Vedanta 
Panckadadij Sftaririk Sutra (philosophy) and so on. The heroic poems, 
Raghtivadtia Kumariambftava^ AfaishadhCharita &nd die well known 
iakuntala of Kalidasa, Kadajnbari of BaQabha|ta and also the 
Sihpdibadh by Magha and others were studied in earlier stages. 

It is proper to conclude this short sketch of higher learning in 
Mithila with the name and works of Dhananand Das, aKayastha and 
a great Tantric of Pandaul (Darbhanga district) whose date as given 
in one of his works Mdtangi Kusurndnjali Tanira is A.D. 1750. He was 
also the author of Afua/ra Katpadnm, a work of encyclopaedic know¬ 
ledge on Tahtrism. He also wrote a book on lexicology entitled Vdk 
Cfidtuiya Tarangiaif imparting a knowledge of Persian through Sans¬ 
krit. Tlie manuscript, which was written for his brother Nity'anand, 
is in his owm handwrittltg. 

PERSIAN AND ARABIC 

Regarding the cultivation of Arabic and Persian we know of at least 
three chief centres of Islamic learning in Babar's time. One was 
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Manor. Bihar town was a seat of Muslim learning and culture, the 
residence of Shamshul Huq Badh Huqqaiti, who attracted scholars 
from distant places. Hajipur was still another centre of Arabic and 
Persian studies. 

An interesting report submitted to Sir Jolin Shore, the President 
of the Committee of Revenue, Fort ^V'iI]iam, dated August 1783, 
contains an account of the madrasa establishment at Bhagalpur, It 
may be summarized as follows:— ‘The Seminary was instituted in 
the reign of Jahangir [really Akbar, 983-1576] by Maulana Moham¬ 
mad Shahbaz, a religious man of much learning. He had from one to 
200 attendants [students] many of whom he maintained from a fund, 
Maulana Mohammad Shahbaz left four sons of whom Mohammad 
Salaam succeeded. Shah Shuja, in a,h, 1063, conferred a grant of 
land on him, from Pergana Golganj of 500 Bighas and from Pergana 
BogUpur. He had 150 students in his liletime,’ The recital continues 
till the last reference to Maulana Abid during the reign of Muhammad 
Shah when the number of students was only thirty. 

The Bihar towns had many madrasas and colleges at diflercnt times. 
There was one at Chistiana of ivhich the most famous teacher and 
scholar was M. Abdul Muqtadir, the author of Marghub-uz~Z^'^dn, 
Another was at Mumrpur. A third was at Mirdad Mbhalla under 
QazI Ziaullah who, together with another son of Bihar, Shaikh 
Saleh, tutored Prince Aziz-ud-din, later Alamgir II, Then there was 
the instkudon which produced such great savants as Maulana Mohi- 
ud-din alias Mulla Mohan Blhari and others. 

There were three logicians and theologians bearing the same name 
of Gliulam Yahya, one of whom was from Barh and a Qazl. Barh 
was another centre of which the most important luminary was Mulla 
Mahmud DanUhmand, whose mosque and mausoleum (but not the 
Madrasa) bearing inscriptions of the time of Shah Jahan can still be 
seen. Only a few pillars (remmints of a Buddhbt educational centre) 
now represent the site of the converted Madrasa at Rajgir run by 
Mulla Mansoor Danishmand and hU son, Mulla Abdus Sami. Tlicre 
are references to other madrasas in many places. 

Several scholars of Bihar serv-cd as teachers to* the Timurld princes 
One >vas Maulana Q.azl Mujibullah, son of Maulana Hafeullah' 
who had taught Jahandar Shah. Maulana Amanuilah {bom at the 
end of Akbar’s reign) received grants for teaching Imperial princes, 
mcludmgMd. Muazzam (the future Shah Alam), and died at a very 
old age in the time of Aurangzch, Other Bihari teachers of Prince 
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Muazzam were Mulla Zia-ud-din Muhad disb and Mylla Siraj-ud-din 
Ahmad of Faridpur, who was the pupil of his ow'n scholarly father^ 
Mulla Sac^d^ 

The most famous college in Bihar was the Madtasa-i-Saif Khati^ 
founded on the bank of the river Ganges^ west of the Fort of Shcr 
Shtihj in 1629j by Saif Khan^ the governor of Bihar, ft flourished 
at die dme of Nawab Zain^ud-din Haibat Jungj governor ofBiharj 
(1740-48) who added a library to it* The author oT Siyur-ul-Mutuk- 
hmen has mentioned some of its scholars. Besides these names wc 
also get the names of Maulana Syed Kamaluddim M. Yusuf Zarifj 
the most worthy pupil of Maulana Nizam-ud-dln Suhalvi, M. Md, 
Nasecr of Sheikhpura (Monghyr), and M* Abdullah of Patna. The 
madrasa had a magnificent bmlding, the remains of which can stil] 
be seen* 

There is no clear indication of the courses of study at the Madrasa 
of Saif Khan and others. Abul Fa^al howe\'cr, gives ns an idea of the 
curriculum which ‘evidently intended/says Dr. Kcay^forthe 
madrasasj taUier than for primary schools* ^Every boy/ writes 
Abul Fazal, ‘ought to read books in morals^ ari dime tic, notations 
pcculi ar to arithmetic^ agricuUurc^ mensuration, gcome tryj astf onomyj 
medicine, logic, the Tabil (physical) Riyazi (mathematical) and 
llahi (divine) sciences and historj', all of which may gradually be 
acquired.* Here dien, is a preponderance of scientific subjects and 
subjects of practical utility. According to Bloch man, the curriculum 
in die madrasas included ethics, arithmetic, accounts, agriculturej 
economics, the art of admiuiatration, physics, logic, natural philosophy, 
abstract mathematiesj divinity and history. Thccurricaium uniform- 
ly followed in later Moghal times in Bihar, as also elsewhere, was 
however what is called the Dars-i-Nl^amia^ Though theological and 
sdiolasdc studies w'ere in greater favour, science and the art of 
administration were not neglected. There was no bar to Hindus and 
Muslims studying side by side in the same Institution. 

*Thc Hindus from tlie iSth century,' wxites Blochman, ‘look 
so zealously to Persian education that before another century' had 
elapsed, they had come up to the Muhammadans in point of literary 
acquiremeot*' 

The following important Hindu writers and scholars may be 
mentioned r Raja Ram Narayan; Raja KJratchand (Diw'an of Haibat 
Jung and Allvardi), Balmtikund Mashood, Maharaja Kalyan Singh, 
Laxmi Narayan ofHajipur in Alamgir^s time. Ram Prasad of Patna, 
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Diwan Kanjhi, and Maharaja Mitrajit Smgh of Titari, The Maha¬ 
raja was a learned scholar of Persi an and Arabic and wrote a pamphlet 
on agriculture in the G.aya district. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

The educational institutions established and conducted on old lines 
were cither of an advanced or elementary character. Besides the 
Hindu Tols and Muslim Madrasas, placesoHiigher education, tlicrc 
was a network ofprimaiy' schools, the Hindu p0.th£alas and Muslim 
maktabSj in every town and large village. They were run by 
those who had ‘devoted themselves to teaching with little other 
remuneration tlian bare subsistence.’ Though in Bihar and elsewhere 
education was the handmaid of religion, the religious element was 
more marked in advanced institutions than those at the elementary 
stagjs. Hindu bo^s could read adc by side with Muslim boys in the 
more democratic maktabs, from which no class of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity was excluded. Bd>'S of tlic lower castes cog Id be admitted in the 
pathshaliis,specially those run by the Kayasthas who,next to Brahmins, 
formed the most literate community among the Hindus and considcr- 
ded it their duty to instruct boys in elementary subjects of practical 
utility. ‘The aim of such pathlalas was strictly utilitarian’ and 
after teaching reading, writing and accountSjSecular subjects formed the 
chief part of the course * to qualify the boys for their several occupa¬ 
tions of life and to protect them against unfair dealings.’ The village 
tutor on certain occasions received a small fee and other customary 
presents from pupils, usually in kind. Elementary education was 
often imparted to Hindu boys under a tree, or tire verandah of a 
private house, or at the temple. In the case of Muslim boys, the 
floor or portico of a mosque, the rooms or veranda attached to a 
shrine or mausoleum, or the doorway of the teacher’s house serv ed as 
maktabfi. The system of teaching m the house of the preceptor has 
been In vogue from remote times. There arc instances of Muslim 
boys being made to begin their education at the age of (bur years, 
four months and four days. But the average age of both Hindu and 
Xfuslim bo^s for entering a pathsala or maktab was five or six y'cars 
and their stay in those institutions, which served and acted as ‘feed¬ 
ers’ to tols or raadrasas, varied from five to ten years. There was also 
the domesde system of instruction. Many eminent authors and scholars 
ofBihar and elsewhere received their early education at home from 
their fathers or from tutors engaged specially for them. 
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Though a general luuformity may be traced in the elemental' 
educatjoii of Hindus and Muslims^ there were also a few distinctive 
features. The primar>' education of Hindu boys began with tlie wor¬ 
ship of Saras vad. In Mithllaj education commenced with the cere¬ 
mony called *df\lcshararambha\ The chjJd w^as taught Gangavandana^ 
and Guruvandana (offering prayers to the Ganges and the Guru), 
and ^Ahnika Paddhati? (prayer to the Sun) and was made to memo- 
rls'c the Niti DcTpana of Ghanakya and the Sapta Sad (prayer toDurgaj 
goddess of cncrg>^)- Paijini's Sutras on grammar, Amufk^h and 
Bhatd fCdvya formed an Indispensable part of the course in the elemen¬ 
tary educaLionof the Brahman a boys of Mi thill. Then they took up 
any of the sacred texts. As for wTitingj Dr Keay rightly points out 
that in education it came before reading. In the first stage^ die pupils 
were taught to form letters on the sand^^board or on the ground with 
a smali piece of bamboo^ and next *the tutor traced leuers on the 
palm leaf with an iron stylus/ 

In the maktab system, the childeducation began with the *Bis- 
millah-Kliani^ ceFcmony. *Hc was made to pronounce the Blsmillab 
(I begin in the name of God) succeeded by the verses of Sura of Igra^ 
which were the first to be revealed to the Prophet/ He was then 
taught die Arabic alphabet. The Quran was the chief text-bookj 
the whole of which they had to read without understanding it. The 
non-Muslim boys were first taught the alphabet and began with what 
w'as called Tashrihul-Hurufi The young scholars were also taught 
to form vowels and consonants, and to form syllables first on a 
w'ooden board or *Takhti% witli a thick pea, and then with a reed 
pen on pieces of paper* After the alphabet and simple reading and 
writings die Kkaliq-i-Bm or some dictioitar^^ of synonymous Persian 
and Indian words, die Paftdndmdk of Sadi,generally known as Karirnd^ 
collections of moral sayings, and Atf^ddndmdkf exhibiting the forms of 
conjugation of Persian verbs, were committed to memory by frequent 
repetitions called Amoklita. Then other subjects were taken up. 

WOMEN^S EDUCATION 

It is worth wldlc concluding this sketch with what Hide we know 
about girls" education in Bihar during the period under review* 
Medieval Mithlla appears to have forgotten the brilliant tradition 
of high intellectual achievement of such great figures as G^gl, 
Vachaknavi and MaitreyL The solitary example of Lakshima Devi 
may be taken as an exception. The Brahman a pandits would not 
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allow women ‘to study the Vedas, perform sacriilccs, vmv or fast, 
apart from their husbands,* Dr. Kcay lias said that ‘Hindu g^rls as 
a rule rectK'Cd no education,’ He writes elsewhere, 'Early marriage 
had become by now the custom and usually the only education a girl 
received was one which fitted her to fulfil her duties in the household 
of her husband.’ The writer of an article on ‘Native Female 
Education’ in the Calcutta Rcitiew {1355) opined that ‘the practices 
of close seclusion and non^education are an innovation upon the 
proper Hindu system.' In spite of all this, it is difficult to believe 
that high-class Hindu women had no education at all. For instance, 
Bibi Raushan, a poetess in Persian and Urdu, learnt the Sanskrit 
Bhasha from tlic wife of a converted pandit. It may be necessary to find 
some more evidence before a final verdict is given, Howe\’Cr, 
we get many examples of respectable Pardanshin Musi I m ladies 
acquiring such mastery over Persian and m-cn Arabic and Urdu in 
the I8tli century as to become poetesses and even auihorosscs of 
small tracts on religious subjects. Bibi Waliya (1691), Bibi Ayesha 
(1731-43), Bibi Tahira, Bibi Sayceda (1797), Bibi Nasiba (1797), 
and Bibi Raushan are some of the important educated ladies, a few of 
whom were authoresses. 


Science 

Science continued to develop during this period. A broad distinction 
may be made betiveen Hindu and Xfuslim sciences, as was contem¬ 
plated in those days. 

Abul Fazal, while giving an account of the learning of the Hindus, 
has mentioned eighteen sciences (Athata Vidya) viz; (i-ib) the four 
Vedas, (if) the Puranas, (iff) the Dharmaiastra (imtitutes of religious 
and secular law), (rii) the Siksha, (phonetics science of letters as 
representing sound), (nn) the Kalpa (ceremonial), (i>) Vv'Skarana 
(grammar), f*) Ntrukta (ct>-mology), (xi) Jyorisha (astronomy and 
astrology), (rii) Chhandas (prosody), (*!«) Mimarhsa (science of 
rites and rituals and religious action), («>) Nyayn (logic), 
fw) Ayur^-eda (science of life and medicine), (xpf) Dhanurveda 
(archery), (jtom) Gandharvaveda (music, dance and drama), (xviiC} 
Arthasiistra (economics and politics). * 

. Prince Dara obtained the services of learned Hindus from different 
parts of India (including Biliar) and pandits from Varunaai to 
translate the Vedas, Upanishada, Bhdgacadgttd, Jog-Vasistfut and 
Rdm^ai^a. 
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From Abul Fazal we learn that in accordance with Akbar's regula¬ 
tions Hindus had to study in their schools the Vyikarana^ Vedanta and 
Patahjati. These subjects were not to be neglected. One Bhavadeva 
Misra of Patna wrote several works on Yoga, Vedanta and devotion 
during the reign of Shah Jahan. Apart from hooks on the humanidc^^ 
several authors, especially from Mithila^ wrote on astronomy^ 
astrology, mathematics, medicine und other sciences. 

Islamic science developed as a result of a synthesis of Peraian, 
Greek (Syro-Hcllcmstic), Chinese and Indian elements. They includ¬ 
ed natural history and science (treatLscs on animals, cattle-breeding, 
agriculture, plants, stores, medicine, chcmistr>, alchemy, and astro¬ 
logy), physics, and the technical arts (such as irrigation and canal 
construction). Besides these, there were the purely religious sciences 
such as theology, exegesis, metaphysics, philolog>, and so on. Calli¬ 
graphy flourished as a necessary art. 

The libraries in mosques, the khanqas and madrasas were the 
centres of Islamic studios, secular as well 3is religious. Medical science 
tvas studied in hospitals, AH books dealing with science, philosophy^ 
grammar and mathematics, not to speak of theology, were written in 
Arabic. 

Abul Fazal mates a three-fold classification of the sciences, (i) The 
Ilahi, or di^e sciences, 1 ^ 0 , everything connected with theology 
and the means of knowing Godj (ii) The Riyazi sciences, i.e. those 
dealing with quantity, like mathematics, astronomy, music, mecha¬ 
nics and so on; (iii) the Tahiti sciences, comprising the physical 
sciences. The educational institutions in Bihar followed the general 
order of science-teaching in Akbar's time. 

It is Interesting to find a reference to Raja Ram Narayan of Patna 
being called upon by Siraj-ud-Daula to supply him with a particular 
astrolabe. We may mention here such great figures and versatile 
geniuses as Ghulam Husain, author of Jdm-i-Bahddur Kk^ij 
BaAddur JCkdni etc., and Muzaffar Husain Azimabadi of the 18th 
century whose treatises on various subjects including R^d^iai have 
come down to us. 


Sanskrit Literature 

Though Sanskrit is ofteii called a dead language, there has been 
no dearth of new books ^v^itten on various subjects in many parts 
of the country, especially in Mithila* Here it is intended to include 
roughly the works produced during the reigns of Ramabhadra 
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Rupanarayan and Laxjninath of the Karnc^hwar dynasiy of 
Darbhanga* 

The first thing ihat strikes a student of these times is the variety 
of subjects on wtiich Samkrit bool^ were wTittcn during the pcricxl. 
Mithila ha$ a great reputation for authors of books on Nyaya and 
Navy a Nyaya. But including all those philosophical books and 
treatises on logjc^ ue have books which can ^ cL^issificd under 
several heads. It may be enough to mention some of the 
authors and their works to give the reader a fair idea of the wealth 
of production and at times the creative activity of die Maitliiiis in 
the field of Sanskrit literature. Several of these books were written 
no doubt outside Mithila and often at the instance of kings and 
princes beyond the borders of Mithila. Bnt diey were all written by 
MalddJi authors. 

As ixiy litik was generally written in prose^ all general literature 
usually went under the name of Ka^ya (poeiry). If the Magadbis of 
South Bihar performed the function of bards, mostly in the language 
of the masses, many of the Sanskrit pandits of Mithila devoted their 
talents to the praise of kings who patronized them and to writing 
inscriptions. Eulogy was the under cun ent of most of such composi¬ 
tions^ Fadmanabha Mista who was a logician, for instance^ wrote 
VirabAodra Champu in prai$e of die Baghcla prince Virabhadta of 
Rewa. Similar was the case with Raghudeva Misra who wrote a 
BiruddT>ali covering fourteen folios for die Maithili kings of the 
Khandavala family. 

But there were other Kavyas also written in good number, some of 
them of a high order. Comparatively not many have survi%-cd* A 
few of them are worth mentioning here. 

Gang^auda Kavindra who was at the court of Kar^a of Bikaner 
(1506-27) composed a poem called Bhringaduta and wrote a drama 
called Aianddramanjari. 

Jagannath Mjira who wrote in I59B, shois^ some unconventional 
originality by producing Sabhdtorongimj a treatise on polite conver- 
satioiti It covers si^t'v^nirie folios and may be said to give the reader 
aji idea about * parliamentary language ^ of those days. 

The Kavyamala scries of Darbhanga have published a number 
of poems, dramas and other compcaitions of this period. Two of 
the Maithili writers were at the court of Khatmandu (1655) and 
Snnagar respectively and wrote dramas and poems. 

It nee^not be repeated here that a ver>^ large number of poets 
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wrote conimentaricB on well know n Sanskrit works such as Kumdra- 
sdmbhai^af Meghaduta and Sihipalai^ad/ia. 

Of the works on Alamkara (poetics)^ Chhandas (prosody)^ Vy^a- 
rana and lexicons^ the most numerous are on poetics. Some may be 
mentioned here as examples. Kdiyaddkmi deals with defects in 
compositions and is written by GangHnanda Kavindra. Hasaiarangi^i 
deals with poetics in general and is illusiratcd by hb own composi* 
tions by the poet Ranianada, Panditiaya wrote a commentary on 
Kdt^aprakdhf a well known work on poetics. It was copied irt 1641. 
Venidutta, Gokulnath Upadhyaya^ and Chitradhara of ManganJni 
may also he mentioned. 

Vfittaidra and Ekdialif works on metrics^ were wTitten by Rama- 
pati and Gokulnalh respectively. 

Among writers on grammar^ most of them wrote commentaries, 
Giridhara Upadhyaya^ however^ may be mentioned here as the 
author of a logico-grammatical treatise called Vibkiiklydrtha-nirna^a. 

A good commentar)^ on Amarakch is said to have been written by 
Ghidamani during this period. Bhagabhimdrjjava K&h b however 
an original work by Paramananda, 

Among the writers on, music^ Lochana Sharma^ the author of 
Rdgataranginiy and Vangamaoi^ who wrote a commentary on 
Sangitackandra of Abhil^i are worthy of mendon here, 

Jyotisaj which includes astronomy^ astrology and mathematics 
seems to have been for centuries a favourite of Maithili writers. A 
long list is available of writers as well as the subjects on which they 
chose to write. 

Some of the books written deal purely with the mathematical and 
scientific aspect of the movement of stars and planets. There arc others 
which deal with the subject in relation to religious performances and 
rites and the advisability or otherwise of performing them w hen the 
stars are in certain pjositions. MaheiaThakura {]&56“6d)j for instance^ 
wirote siikkdrmirj^^a on the accelerated motions of planets and 
thdr adverac effect on the performance of religious rites ^ Kis son 
Paramartandaj. how^ewr^ wrote Siddhaniasudhd which deals purely 
with astrononucai calculations. Similarly Hemangada Thakura 
composed Crahar^amdtd in which he has calculated the occurrence of 
future eclipses for a large number of years. Rasdlut a work by Bharata 
Upadhyaya of the first half of the seventeenth century is an astro- 
mathematical work. We may also mention here Bhavesha's commen¬ 
tary on Lilamti of the famous astronomer and malhcmaticianj 
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Bhaskaruchai^^aj and Adbkutadarpana^ a book on omens and portents 
by Madhava Shamia^ 

Regarding the Vedas^SatrughnaSharmaj a MaithLli at the court of 
Kangra^ wrote Afafttrdrihadipika wlijch explains Vcdic mai^tras in 
connexion with SandJiya^ Sraddha and so on. 

As usuaij the production of literature on Tantra Sintra is abun¬ 
dant* Here only a few authors and their works can be mentioned. 
Devanath Thakura wrote Afafirra Kaumtidi, Narasiihha Thakura^ in 
addition to writing four worts, wToie a readable commentary on 
Anandtakctri of Sankarachary a. Jagadananda's Kuiadipaka is a good 
treatise which explains the principles of Tahtra. 

The number of books written during this period on religious and 
Civil lawj coUectively called Dharmaiastraj arc numerous. One can 
ha\'c a fair Idea of the many subjects covered by their authors^ if one 
takes into consideration the following lisi^ which cannot howoverj 
be exhaustive t Religious conduct and general behaviour, daily rites 
and Special rites such ai §rdddhaj commentary on Sruti^ Smriti and 
Parana, oaths and ordeals, eating meat, obsequies, gifts, and so on* 

Last but not the least, wc come to authors and worfe on pJiilosophy 
and yoga. During this period, works on all the wcll-kno^vn philosophies 
we^ writLcit. Bc»oks on Nyaya, MlmSriisa, Yoga, Vedanta, Sathkhya, 
Vaishe^ika and so on arc available. But as before, Nyaya is the 
JbrU of Mithila. Ruchiduita and Ramabhadra, for instance, have 
written several tvprks on Nyaya and Vaisheshikai Similarly GoLuL 
nath composed eighteen treatises on Nydya. 

But it may be observed Lhat those mentioned above and other vvorka 
also are mostly commentaries on existing maaterplcccs. This period, 
therefore, can ^ counted as one which was devoted more to cxplana- 
tion, clarification and elaboration than to new creation. The creative 
period probably passed away with Gangcslia and others who enuncia¬ 
ted Navya Nyaya. 

Rcgwdmg Mimaima, die names of Devnath, Murari Miira and 
Govmda may be mentioned. 

In Ac field of ^oga, Bhavadeva Miira is credited to have written 
an able commentary on the Yoga Sutras of Paianjali. The same 

aulhor wrote a commentarj- on the BhnM SQtraj of SandUya 

We wonid rannd off tins ^etioit with the mention of m. ineomplele 
p,o» work ^ Mnhrfa Thaknm which pnrpera to give an aeconnt 
of Attar and hlj snceoBon. The formidable name of the work it 

SarvadeJa- VnitatUa-Sangraha. 
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Maithili Literature 

During the period extending from Vidyapati (15th century) to 
Govindadas (17th century) Maithili literature continues to be domi¬ 
nated by Vidyapati. The reason perhaps is twofold: firstj the absence 
of any other real poetic genius and second, the comparatively unset¬ 
tled social and political conditions. The recurrent Muslim invasions 
brought in a depression which could not easily be overcome till 
Mahesa Thakura was installed as king in 1556 by the Emperor Akbar. 

Tlic Maithili language, as current then, could be cultivated only 
as the emotional vein of personal devotion to God or as the expres¬ 
sion of the natural feelings of love. Scholars tverc still devoted to 
Sanskrit and were not very interested in Maithili. In spite of all this, 
in die early 16 th century we have some gems of composition, devo¬ 
tional in nature from the pens of Maheia Thakura, Mahinatha 
Thakura and others. 

Govindadas then appears on the scene. His date cannot yet be 
definitely llxcd. We have to depend on tradition and Mithila genea¬ 
logies (the Panjis) coming down from the time of Harisiihhadeva 
[14th century'). According to them, Govindadas must have flourished 
towards the end of the I6ih or the beginning of the 17th century'. His 
favourite theme was the love of Rad ha and Krishna. This aspect of 
Vishiy u-Bhakti was treated by writers both scholastically and popularly. 
Vis^upuri's Bbagimatii-Bhitkti-liatiiakaTa is a good example of the 
scholastic treatment. The popular way ofhandling the Radha-KnsJiija 
cult goes back to the 12 l1i century when GUa-Cwinda was written 
by Jayadci'A. It was followed in Miiliila by Vidyapati in die Mih* 
15th centuries. About the time of Govindadas, this was quite a 
popular subject widi the literary artists of Mithila. Numerous works 
particularly songs and dramas, were w'ritten during this period and 
in the periods that followed. However, Govindadas is by far the best 
writer. It is not known how far he was influenced by the Vaishtjava 
cult of Ghaitanya of the 16th century. It is a fact that tlte cultural 
and social ties between Alitldla and Bengal ivcrc strong in those days, 
Besides the tola of Navadvipa, the Alma Mater of Ghaitanya, which 
had been modelled on the 'Chaupari* of Mithila, Ghaitanya was 
indebted to Vislmupuri and Vidyapati for his emotional attachment to 
Krishna. The Padavali [ed.,S.K,De, Dacca 1934) of Rupa Gosva- 
rni, into which the Krishr^itc writings of Tairbhukta Bhaktas had 
been incorporated, shows that the attitude toivards the Kiishna- 
cult in Mithila and Bengal was almost the same .as before. 
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tollowmg the other Krish^iitc poets^ Govindadas's first concern 
was to appeal to the senses; and this he could accomplish with rare 
distinction through the musical qualities of his songs* 

Side by side with Goviridadas^ we may also consider Ramadas> 
his younger broiher, whose w'ork Anandamjaydb/tidh^ntt (^lahcia 
Jha, Raj Press, Darblianga San, 1333 Sala) is an example of the 
K|'ishnitc theme in the field of drama. It is a play in four acts which 
telb the story of Knshnab marriage to Radha. The plot is simple 
but well planned. Besides being expert in the use of Aiaitikara, 
Ramdas could at times strike a rare lyrical nolo* He was followed 
by Umapati who composed PuTijataharai^a. The chiof mcrii of this 
play lies in the easy flow* of the Maithili language in tlic songs, tlieir 
sincerity of feeUng and their capacity to touch the human heart. 

Through Ramdas and Umapatij w'e hav'C perhaps the first instance 
of Maithili t^mg brought to the stage. With Unxapati, we possibly 
come to the times of Narapati Thakura and Raghava Siriiha^ Another 

^ (Raj Press, Darbhanga, Sambat, 

IMlJ of Lochanakavi, who wrote about the time of Mahinatha 
lhakura, Narapati Tha^kura^s elder brother. Lochana has referred to 
Mahinaih Thakura and has also left a manuscript prepared in I BBS* 
Ragdiarung^m, primarily a work on music, has certain literary merits. 
To illustrate theRagas, the songs of about 40 poets, including Vidya- 
pati and hin^elf, ha\c been quoted in it. The work serv^cs as evidence 
of the development of art and literature during the period from 

\ idyapautoL^hanainthe 17thccniur>. Lochanahimselfwascapable 
ol producing fiic poetry. 


As » maltci of fact, Maithili literature up to about the tniddlo of 
tic t century ad two remarkable features: its preference Ibr 
drama, and ^ musical qualities. The Iheme in most cases was the 
tarn s^ ^Krishna; but stadually other topics, such m the marriage 

c.rS..aa„dGaur, a cre also included. I. is notca-orthy that this ly^ 

ol l.tcr.tare was also carr.«i to Nepal from Mithila. We have a h« 

of an ers m Nepal about this time and later ahe attempted the 
KirUniya dramas taken from Mithila. 


« ,h P-"f Kirtaniya drama, 

r?' of Umapati. Special mention 

77L^laT7' ‘•'padhyaya, who axote Mo,i„Sia„„u, 

and Lalakavij who ivrote Gauti Ssaj/ammra 

t St* ■ opic and 

lyrical. lhecpic,A';.ri,ojaaiaaamtenbyManabodhaabo.itthetimeof 
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NarcndraSiralia in the I8ihcealtir>', ckarly shows the progress made 
by the Maithili language, by that time. The racy flowing language 
of Manubodha is as effective as it is sonorous and musicab It seems 
that Manabodh scrupulously avoided using ^tatsama^ w^ords while 
wTiting AVwAfla/fl??jni7, and yet it is surprising that his descriptions have 
not sufferixl in lucidity or cjtpressivcncss. 

Hiimdi Literature 1526-1756 

RELEG tOUS ANP SIVSTIC POETRY 

During die medieval period, poctr>^ was practically the only literary 
form, religious and secular, that devdopHjd in most of the northern and 
north-eastern modern Indian languages. Examples of prose-wnting 
are rarely Found. Prose had to w'ait till the new^ languages had per¬ 
fected themselves in the service of poetry. Hindi was no exception, 
and the progress of Hindi literature during this period is mainly 
the progress of Hindi poetry^ 

For more than half the period Hindi poetiy^ remained religious and 
philosophic in content and mystic in tone. At the end of the period, 
the sublime in Hindi poetry had already started becoming formal 
and divine love but thinly-veiled eroticism. While in Bihar the main 
currents of medieval Hindi religious and mystic poetry ate clearly 
traceable, the degeneration into formalism and eroticism becomes 
manifest considerably later than elseivhere. 

The main currents of medieval Hindi poctr^', as exemplified in 
the literature of Bihar, are discussed here in brief References to 
later literature are also given in order to show that the currents and 
trends of this period were carried over to the later periods 


NIRGUNA-POETRY 

Of the Nirguna saint-poets, of Bihar, Dharanidas of the village 
of Manjhi in the Satan distrietj is the earliest. He ts one of the 
important saint-poets in Hindi taken as a whole. I here is much 
difference of opitiion regarding the date of his births but tliere is no 
denying the fact that he was alive in 1656^ Many miracles have been 
ascribed to him. He is said to have written PrempTskala^ ^abdaprskaJHf 
Raindualx and S<itj/iipTakdIat only die first three being available in 
manuscript form and only a portion of the first in print. Dharanidas 
w^as the founder of the Dharamivari sect which has even to-day a 
large number of folloivers in Sarati and Ballia. 

The remarkable characteristic of Dharanidas is that he synthesized 
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the thetsikt non-theistic aad Sufi systems of spiritual devotion, lliis 
distinguishes tils mysticism from the type of mysticism of Kabir, 

Danya. Sahab (different from the saint, though bearing the same 
name from western India) occupies an equally important place 
among the saint-pocts of Hindi. He was born in 1674 of Muslim 
parents in a village of Shahabad, but, as is the case with so many 
other medieval saints, most of his followers were Hindus. He died 
in 1780. 

Of the twenty books that arc attributed to him, Jndita-dipahfJnSm- 
svaradajia, DarijS-sagar and Jnana-ralna arc the import ant ones. Dariya 
claimed to be an incarnation of Kabir, and his philosophical outlook 
undeniably, closely resembles his. Dariya, so much like Kabir, is 
yet different from him in that he composed not only songs and 
couplets but has also a long poem, JrtSna-raina, in the style of Tulsi¬ 
das. As far as quantity is concerned, Dariya has written perhaps more 
than any other mystic saint who ever wrote and sang in Hindi. 

Riimeivardas is another saint-poet of the Shahabad district. He 
was born in 1718 and composed a .Satrut which is not of much literary 
or philosophic importance. 

Ramarahasya (r- 1774’180I), on the contrary, deserves to be 
better known than he actually is. Of late he has rightly been given 
the credit of having exalted Kabir's sect to a phijosophical and 
intellectual level by his writings, of which AksOftt-Khamia'Ki'Tamaini and 
Panchagranthi deserve special mention. The latter provides a detailed 
and logical exposition of the tenets of Kabir's sect. Ramarahasya is 
admilLcdly one of the learned saints of Northern India. 

Sivanithdas appeais to have lived in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. His work, ^ieasagara, copied presumably by himself in 
1793, has been secured in manuscript form by the Rashtrabhasha 
Parishad of Patna. He seems to have been a follower of the Dariya 
sect. His contemporary, RamaSramach^a, exhibits in his work the 
straightfortvardness and satire of Kabir, as is evident from the very 
title of his work, ATajiana-mukha-tapeitka, 

Mangnirama, born in f. 1815 in a village in the Muaaffarpur 
district, is said to have composed Mangnhama-ki-sakh and Rama- 
sagara-polfii botlt of considerable philosophic importance although 
of little literary value. Ajabdas belonged to the latter part of the 
eighteenth cen tury. His work, Btahm-aksarai'ali-hbda-jfiulna deals wi th 
philosophical subjects arranged in the Dcvanagrl alphabetical order. 

The saints of the Sarabhang sect of Champaran, brought to light 
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only recently^ oisy filso be menuoned here for ilic sake of convenience, 
although they differ in many respects from the saints of what is 
broadly termed as the Nirguna-sampradaya. It has been conjectured 
that the sect may have been connected with Svarabhanga or 
Sarvanga, an ancient sage. 

While the other saint-pocu of Bihar clearly show the all-pcrv-ading 
influence of Kabir, the followers of the Sarabhang sect, who arc any¬ 
thing but puritanical, have a clear aSinity with rantneism. It has 
also been suggested that they may be connected with the Buddhist 
Siddhas. The ‘Gurus’ of the seel are Bhikhama, Tekmanrama, 
Bhinakrama, Dihurama, Mangrurama, Jogesarrama and Ram- 
svarupdas. Ramsvarupdas published the Bhajan-ralncmdlS of Tek- 
manrama ; he died in 1951. 

sOfEstic poetry 

Till recently Bihar was not mentioned when literary historians 
discussed Hindi mystic poetry written by Sufi saint-poets. 

Research, still in progress, has brought to light not only some of 
the oldest MSS. (the earlitai belonging to the 17th century) of the 
Fadmavat of Jayasi, tlie representative Hindi Sidi poet, but also the 
poetical works of other SuH saints, including the SSdh&n and the 
Ptm-Kahani of an. unknown saint. The importance of Bihar in the 
early Hindu-Muslim cultural synthcsMi can now be easily assessed. 

KRISHN A- POETRY 

Bihar produced a number of poets who sang the deeds of Lord 
Krishiria. Haldhardas, known also as Sur Haldhar, composed an 
extensive narrative poemSwdantii-CAitri/j'U in 1658. The poem compares 
favourably w'itli the well-known Hindi narrative poem, Sudduto-' 
Ckanta of Naroitamdas, wTitten earlier and with the same tlicmc. 
Haldhardas, a poet of no ordinar>'merit, also wrote Dmvd^mtana and 
Prtm~rasa. 

Saukaradatta, a member of the Radliavallabhiya sect, is another 
poet of this branch of Hindi poetry'. He is said, to have composed 
Hancamia-praiastit UafivaMa-Mtaka and RSdhikemukha-imvanakavjta. 

RA«A-POETRV 

Rama-Poeiry, a very important branch of Hindi literature in 
genera], is no less important in Bihar. Sivadina WTote Rmaaratnavalif 
a small and not %’ery poetic work, in the latter half of the seventeenth 
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ccntar)\ Baladeva Kavi, perh^ipa a contemporary of Sivadina, 
cnmpci?S€d a long pocnij^ Ramamnod^^ depicting the various episodes 
in the life of Rama. 

Saint Surajdns, who appears to have been intimately cotmccicd 
with the Patna and Saian districts^ wrote at die beginning of the 
nineteenth ceninrj^ A number of manuscript copies of hi^ worlj 
Ramajanma-kat/idt are now available. The poem deals with Rama’s 
life from the very* beginning to his marriage with Sita and hb return 
to Ayodhya, 

Jivanrama ‘ Raghunath" wrote Anubhava-Kalp^imi in 1828. I1ic 
work consists of four parts and is composed in numerous nicttcs and 
^raginis’* Thespedal featureof the book is its use of faultless^standard 
literarj' taiiguagCj unalloyed by words from dialects. 

HarasahayaBhaua wTote Ram&ratnduali and Ramarahd^alnc* 1823* 
Ramacharanadas *Hamsakala% Siva Prasad Kaulcsar Baba arc some 
of the other poets whose writings project Rama-Poctr>' in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. 

Overawed as it w^ere at the sublime majesty of Tulsidas^ ihc 
Rama-Poets of Bihar w^erc unable to rise to great heights as did 
Hindi poets elsewhere who strove to follow' in the footsteps of ihe 
arch-priest* 

Persian Language and Literature 
The year 1526, opens a new chapter in the political and cultural 
history of India, Siticc its conquest by the Muslims it had become a 
centre of Persian learning. The Persian spirit manifested itself in the 
artj literature and culture of the country^ The establishment of the 
Moghal Empire in India and that of the Safavids in Iran^^ ushered in 
a period which may^ in all propriety, be termed the second phase of 
new' contacts which were destined to play a very^ im^rtant role in all 
walks of Indian life. It has been very^ rightly said that no single race 
contributed so much to Islamic culture as the Persians did. The 
province of Biharj too, has played an important role in the pageant 
of Indian literature and culture* 

Bihar’s important centres of leartung such as Biharsharif, Mancr, 
Rajgir, Barh and Sherghati were well known. Students and scholars 
flocked there from distant lands. These religious and educational 
institutions existed during the rule of the Sur dynasty. The most 
celebrated teacher and scholar of Bihar at that time was Maulana 
Shamsul Haque alias Badh Haqqant A1 Bihari. Shaikh Tahir of 
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Multan^ became his disciple. There was anotlier saiixt-scholar, 
Mulla Budh Danlshtnand who was held in high esteem by Sher 
Shall» In recognition ofliis abilities Sultan Salim Shah Snri appointed 
the Mulla as an arbitrator in the case of the apostate^ Mir Syed of 
JaunpuTj who claimed to be the promised Mchdii He wrote a book 
on Muslim jurLsprudence entitled Skarhi Another 

literary figure is Mulla Abdur Rahim Suri at Biharij the author of a 
Persian dictionary' K^hfut loghsi IVal hiUaiiaL It is especially intend¬ 
ed to explain the symbolic language of the Sufis. Internal evidence 
shows that the book was written after 1619, 

So far Persian was only tlic medium of religious teaching and the 
vehicle of the ecstatic expression of the SufiSj. but it w^as steadily 
gaining ground in Bihar. It w'as recognised as the language of the 
Revenue Department by Sher Shah. The author of 
Shah informs uSj ' that there was appointed in every Fergana one 
Amir^ one Shiqadar^ one treasurer and one K.ar-Kun to tvrite in 
Hindi and one to write in Persian.' Thus Persian had now entered the 
field of administrationj^ w'here it continued to hold sway for over two 
centuries. 

Bihar became pari of the Moghal Empire during the reign oi 
Akbar in 1574. Faina became the seat of the Moghal governor of 
Bihar. The appointed governors were mostly Persians^ tvho were 
followed by a train of artisans, traderSj poets and literary pci'sons 
who settled in various parts of the province. Patna was (Jic meeting 
place of scholars and poetsand the author of xh^Stibka^i-Sadt^ mentions 
several personages who flourished at the time of Jahangir. Persian 
notv became the recogni&cd language of the court and of adnunistra- 
tion. Some of the governors were themselves men of great learning 
and ardent lovers of an and poetry. 

State patronage coupled with a facilityj grace and melody of the 
language^ charmed the indigenous people, who developed through 
social contacts, a taste for that language. Arrangements were made 
to teach Persian to youths without any bias of caste or creed. 

Some of the_ important institutions were: (t) The Madrasa-i- 
Zainabia at Phulw^arisharif’ («) the Madrasa-i-Saif Khan at PsitJia; 
(til) the Madrasa-i-zhahbaz at Bhagalpur; {i'h) the Madrasas at 
BLhat^harif and Rajgir, and (&) the Madrasa of Badh Haqqani and 
Mahmud Danishmand at Barh. 

Persian was the medium of instruction. Penmanship and Iciter- 
writing were highly prized accomplishmcnis. It was the patronage 
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of the State and of rich men that attracted Feislan pocl$ to BiKar, 
Ahmad Yar Kban (lakhalltts ^Mujid,') of Samarkand, Mirza ArirBcg 
of BadakJuhan were the luminaries who added to the fame of 
BihaJ. 

Biharis, too, have produced works in prose and poetry which have 
elicited the appreciation of the Persians and Arabs. Mirza Abdul 
Qadir, poetically surnamed ‘ Bedil in Chakar Amsir, mentions Mehsi 
and other places in North Bihar, He was well versed in theology, 
mathematics, philosophy, medicine, astronomy, gcomancy, history 
and music and had learnt tlie whole of the Makabharata by heart. 
He had many Hindu and Muslim pupils. He introduced new 
modes in poetry and laid the foundation of a school of poetiy in 
Azimabad (Patna). He was a Persian poet but sonte of his verses in 
Urdu have also come down to us. He has left a Persian Diwan 
comprising two thousand couplets. A good prose writer, his prose 
works consist of (a) Huhtt-i-Azum, (b) Chahar Anasir, (c) Ruqaat and 
(d) 

Moulvi Muhammad Sayced or Sa'ad Qureshi of Azimabad was 
wcU-vC)^ed in Persian and Arabic learning. A prolific writer, he 
composed two Diwans, one of which beats the name Sa’ad and the 
other Ghalib, He has left fifty-five w'orks. However, the following, 
mostly commentaries on grammars and lexicoiis, and on rhetoric and 
prosody arc available in manuscript form:—(a)dj^d Sharht 
(b) Sharhe Maaqmat l!ann\ (c) Kafty&fhaJliai (d) Qjndit\ (e) laUkkab-i- 
Bebadal't (fj Sharkt Ntsab-i-^ibyam', and (g) MtZftnui Ashaar. 

Besides great prose writers, Bihar has also produced eminent poets, 
the most notable being (Khwaja Amin-ud-din 'Amin’, Karim Ali 
‘Bairiya’, Shah Alii Akbar 'Anwar', Shaikh Md. Riza, Shaikh Md. 
Dacm 'Bekhud’, Md. Jaffar Khan 'RaghibKliwaja Abdul (Fatah 
Khan 'Funnun’.) 

There were also some well known Hindu poets of Persian, die 
most famous being Raja Ram Narayan ‘Manzoon’ and his brother 
Raja Dhiraj Narayan both pupils of the Persian poet Shaikh 
All Hazecn. Other well known poets were Basawaa Rai 'Bedar ', 
Munshi Surb Sukh ‘Khakistcr’, Lala Sobha Ram 'Danbh*, Bilas 
Rai ‘Rangin’, Munshi Majilis Rai, Munshi Manohar Rai, 
Raja Peary LaU Ulfati ‘ anti LalaUjagarchand.' Ulfat’. Raja Peary 
Lai ‘Ulfati' was a fine ghazal writer. A collection of his fifty-seven 
ghazals is available in manuscript form in the Banlupore Library', 
Patna. He also compesed a mathnavi entitled ’Ahirang-i-raydir’. 
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Lala Ujagarchandj In addition to a Persian Diwan, has lcl\ two 
collections of letters /jy/wt-i'-CAflrii and IfisAa-i^Uf/aL 

Apart from scholars and poets, Bihar has also produced historians. 
Muhammad All Khan Ansari, Daroga of the Faujdari Adalat of 
Tirhut and Hajipur wrote PaAfui J^aiewaji a general histor>' of India, 
which is divided into nine chapters and forty-nine sections. There 
is another history by him called TttriAA'i-Aio^affiiri, dealing ivith 
the Timurid kings of India from their origin down to the reign of 
Shah Alam (1788), Ghulam Hussain wrote a history' of the Muham¬ 
madans beginning from the death of Aurangaeb (1707-1781) cidled 
Sejarul AlalaJtAarin. The author belonged to the village of Japla. 
He composed another metrical history dealing with the deeds of his 
ancestors, Nawab Ibrahim All Khan wrote lVa^a-i~^^^lfAai/a, a history 
of the Marathas and their wars w'lth Ahmad Shah Abdali. The book 
was completed in 1786. Besides this history, he compiled three 
anthologies of numerous poets with biographical notes and selections 
from books on history, prosody, logic and medicine. Mention may be 
made of some eminent scholars and jurists of Biliar. Haji Ahmad 
Sayced was a Persian and Arabic scholar, as well as a lawyer and 
theologian. He was for a long time in the service of Bmperor 
Shah Jahan. Mulla Mohuddin, commonly known as Mulla Mohan 
Biharij served for twelve years as the preceptor of Aurangzeb. Qazi 
Mohibullah of Shahabad district was an eminent Ulema of his time, 
who was appointed Qazi of Lucknow, and after some time, of Hydera¬ 
bad by Aurangzeb. Sliah Alam later raised him to the post of Chief 
Justice of the Moghal Empire, His AIessahiTt~asSttdii, a Hanifite 
treatise on Islamic jurisprudence is unique, and has been included 
in the course of studies of the University of Al-azhar, Cairo. His 
other w'orks arc Ssl/am-al-uiutrtf a treatise on logic and ^^awd&ar~al~ 
Fard on the indivisible atom. Another scholar of Biliar during the 
reigns of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb was Maulana Shahbaz of 
Bhagalpur. He was an authority on Muhammadan law and 
tradition. Whenever there was a difference of opinion amongst 
scholars at Delhi regarding tlieinterpretation of religious injunctions, 
the matter would be referred to him for his opinion. Five eminent 
jurists and lawyers of Bihar, Maulana Fasih-ud-din of Phulw-arisharif, 
Mulla Md. Shafiand his brother-in-law, Md. Afaq of Amthua (Gaya 
dist.), MirMd. Razi of Bhagalpur and another of Moiighyr, figured 
in the syndicate constituted under Aurangzeb's orders to compile 
the famous book on Sunni Muhamniadan Law, FutawaM-Aiontgiri. 
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rhiiSj Bihar's role in the advance of Persian language and litera¬ 
ture was by no means small. Bihar was the nursery of eminent 
scholars, men of letters, poets and jurists. 

Urdu 

URDU I.ANGUACE AND LITER ATURR IN BIHAR^l 526-! 756 

Urdu is proud of a continuous tradition in Bihar. Patna and the 
suburbs developed into one of the important capitab of die eastern 
tenitoties of the Turks, Afghans and Moghals. Sher Shah of Bihar 
was crowned king of Delhi after defeating Humayun in 1540. 
Unlike the Deccan, Bihar continued without any break to be under 
the social and political irdtuence of Delhi, ft became the homeland 
of Sufis who felt at home in the atmosphere rich in mystic tradition. 
Many Delhi noblemen settled in Bihar and Persian poets from Delhi 
often visited the province. Some of them sojourned at Patna, e.g, 
Kalim Arif, Q,a7!vaini, Yazdi and Ali Hazin. The Hindus and 
Musalmans of Bihar developed, as already noted, a taste for Persian. 
All these factors contributed to the formation, development and 
spread of the Urdu language and literature, fn this connexion 
an important Firman of Raja Man Singh, a great noble of Akbar'a 
court may be quoted: 'Sri Maharajadhiraj, Sri Man Singhjec 
nata motasaddi mahmat pergana Hajipur... Mazrua chaudah bigha 
Kasht Sal tamatn az mauaa jaroha az pergana mazkoor dar w'ajhe 
madad moash Sheikh Bakhsh ba jamaa mc^avirane mazar nioqarrar 
hai...Dakhl math karo wa... bar Sal parwana talabmatkaro zilhij 
9&9 Hijri/ {Bengal Pan and Prtstnt, Vol. 66,1946-4 7J. The meaning is: 
‘Sri Maharajadhiraj, Sri Man Singhjee orders the revenue officer of 
Hajipur pergana that fourteen bighas of full-year cultivated land of 
Jaroha village in the above-mentioned pergana are allotted to 
Sheikh Bakhsh and all other servants of the saint’s grave in 
lieu of economic help...Do not occupy (the land] and do not ask 
for orders every year/ 

Other evidence of the spread and aedimatizaUon of Khari Boli 
Rckhta, is that Urdu b found in a manuscFipt written in Maitliili 
script. It is a translation (1766-72) of^arya Siddhanta by Varahandhira 
made by Pandit Kamodananda Miira. The book is on astronomy and 
a fragment from it reads;,. .Ghander Kaksha ka poida ise kahte hain 
is men tetna rashi mizan karanis tarah sejo chalkaran maloomhua 
is donon ka mizan barabar dekha... Meaning; ' It is said to be 
bom of Moon 2o<liac... in which as much Rashi should be weighed 
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The astronomical movement which is known by this method... 
The potency of the tivo was seen to be equal. 

Let us now meet the medieval Urdu poets of Bihar by way of some 
brief quotations. Bedil Azimabadi (bom 1643} says, ‘Jab dil Itc 
astan par ishque an kar pukara, parde sc yar bola Bedil kahan hai 
ham men/ meaning: W'hen Love called at the thrediold of the heart, 
the bclov'cd answered from behind the curtain that Bedil was not to 
be found tlicrc. 

Hazrat Emad-iid'din Emad of Phulwarisharif (165-4-1712), says, 
'Beech nazar kc idhar oodhar hardam avc javc hai. Bal be zalim 
tispar tuk dekhc to tarsave hai,’ meaning: He moves ever hither and 
thither within my sight, yet the cruel One keeps me yearning for even 
a momentary glance. 

Hazrat Bibi Walia of Phulwarisharif (died 1726), says, *Kaun 
sed tadbir bataven, un apne kan hum ko bolavcn’. 

(What way should I adopt, so iliat He may call me to His abode?) 
Hazrat Shah Ayetu’lah ‘Jauhari’ and ‘Mazaqi’of Phulwarisharif 
is an outstanding poet of the period. He composed 
ghazais, marsias and masnavis. He say-s, 

Jis ka pedar kata ho na roay to kya karc ? 

Tan khak men para ho na roay to keya karc ? 

Piya bln hai hamari sajc sum 
Huay rah rah mujhc dukh dardduni 
Piya ke wasl ki hun aisi bhookl, 

Ke jun surak kc pcchun suiaj mookhi. 

(My bed is lonely without my beloved. My pangs and pains in¬ 
crease rccurringly, I am hungry for the embrace of my beloved, as 
the Sunflower is yearning for the Sun.) 

Maharaja RamNarayan*Mauzoon’ (died 1763} was the disciple 
of Ali Hazin, the famous Persian who came to India. Mauzoon 
composed poct^ both in Persian and Urdu. Sheikh Muhammad 
Kaushan ‘Joshish’ Azimabadi (1737-1801) was one of the notable 
poets of the age. Qazi Abdul Waddod has very ably edited i>furaR-i- 
Jhosltisk. Gholam Ali ‘Rasikh’ Azimabadi (1748-1825) is righdy 
called ‘ Mecr of Bihar His poetry was recognized by the great master 
Mcer Dehlavi. He wrote ghazais and masnavis. He says. 

Mama us bin ke jeetc rahna, 

Rasikh Laho kya qarar paya?. 

To be Of not to be without the beloved, tell me Rasikh, what has 
been decided? 
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Maharaja Kalyan Sbgh ‘Ashique’ (1751-1824) was ihe son of 
Maharaja ShUab Raij Nazim of Bihar, The lamily patronized 
learning and literature, His long Urdu masnavi has been discovered 
recently. 

Many Urdu poets came from Delhi to Bihar and settled dicrc, c.g. 
Baqar Hazecn, Foghan, Hazrat Rukn-ud-dia ‘Tshque’, Fidvi and 
others. Mention must also be made of some other important poets 
of Bihar. The literary history of the province will he incomplete 
without the names of Noor Muhammad ‘Dildar’, Hazrat Noor-ul- 
Haque 'Fapan', Zohoorul Haque ‘Zohoor*, Lala Ujagarchand 
*Ulfat'. Hazrat ‘Zohoor’, like Hazrat Emad also produced valuable 
prose. 

The tradition of Urdu has a continuity in Bihar. Both poetry and 
prose continued to be written between 1756 and 1947, and much 
more so after Indian Independence. 

D. Economic CoNotTioNs 

During the period uttder review, Bihar played a vital role in India's, 
nay the world’s, economy. The 16th and t7th centuries constituted 
an important period in India’s economic history. Politically the 
period witnessed the establishment and expansion of Moghal rule 
in India, on the ruins of the Delhi Sultanate. In the economic field 
India, for the first time, felt the impact of her closer contact with the 
European mercantile nations, at first the Portuguese and later the 
Dutch, the English, the French and the Danes. 

Bihar was noted for its widespread and varied manufactnres. The 
economic importance which Patna enjoyed in the early 16th century, 
rapidly grewaftt r the headquarters of the local government was trans¬ 
ferred from Biharsharif to Patna by the famous Sher Shah, in 1541. 
Forty-five years later the English traveller, Ralph Fitch (1583-91) 
observed: ‘that the region on both sides of the Ganges from Banarai 
to Patna contained many fair towns, and was very fruitful ' He 
found Patna to be a great town with ‘a trade of cotton and cloth, 
much sugar, very much opium’ and other commodities At the begin¬ 
ning of the 17th century Patna was described as a very fertile province 
Sebastian Manrique (1629-43) was surprised aTthe ‘emoZorn 
quantity and variety of merchandise in the town’ In 1632 Peter 
Mundy wrote that it was the greatest ‘ Mart’ of tliat entire region. 
Thus foreign merchants in India were attracted bv its lame as a 

‘great trading centre’of Hindustan. 
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The csiablishmciit of the first British factory at Patna under Robert 
Hughes and John Parker in 1620 for the purchase of cheap and 
excellent local calico and for working the raw silk of Bengal into 
suitable skeins^ was an important phase in England’s' Quest of Eastern 
Trade’ and synchronised with the setting up of English factories 
in odicr parts of fndia. Thus, apart from Surat and MasuUpatamj 
‘ the permanent footholds for English commerce in India’, factories 
were started in Ahmcdabad, Cambay, Baroda, Broach and other 
places in Gujarat, as well as at Agra, with sub-factorics in 1620 
at Lahore and Samana. Almost all these places were cither important 
centres for the production of calico orfor its bleaching and distribu* 
tion. Patna, too, occupied an important position among these places. 

The Commercial Mission to Patna (1620-1) mentioned above, 
however, ivas a failure. The next attempt under Peter Mundy was 
made In 1632. With the restoration of political order in England under 
Cromwell after the Civil War, fresh attempts ivere to ‘extend and im¬ 
prove* the English Company’s trade in Orissa and Bengal by profitable 
investments, especially in saltpietre, silk and sugar. 

In the middle of the 17th century, saltpetre was in great demand 
in Europe as the principal ingredient of gunpowder, fn 1651 the 
English Company set up a factory at Hugh and a trading agency at 
Patna. In 1657, a permanent factory was established here by the 
English and It was placed under the Bengal Agency. Other factories 
in Bengal were at Balasorc and Kasimbazar. The trade position of 
the English at Patna was improved by Job Chamock, the able chief 
of the Patna factory (1664-80). His vigorous superintendence largely 
accounted for the development of the saltpetre trade of the 
English. 

The industries ofBihar during this period may be broadly classified 
into the following categories: Agricultural products; Forest products; 
Animal husbandry; Dairy industries; Mines and Minerals; Textile 
manufactures; and Handicrafts. 

ACRICULTUSIAL PRODUCE 

Agriculture was then, as now, the principal occupation of Bihar. 
Abul Fazal found agriculture flourishing ‘in high degree’ in Bihar. 
Patna was so fertile as to be able to supply grain to other provinces 
and even to foreign countries. Rice, wheat, sugar-cane and cotton 
were the main products. Patna rice was rarely equalled in quality. 
Even today, Patna rice has a reputation in European countries. 

36 
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‘Shall’ rice was well known from ancknt times for its taste ai^ ij good 
quality, 

Bengal also sent wheat and rice to the Delhi and Agra regions. Sugar 
of high quality was manufactured in abundance in Bihar, and also 
exported. Kalph Fitch found that Patna sugar was carried to Bengal 
and tvestem India. In the daj'S of Tavernier there was ‘a great 
traific' in moist sugar (molasses) at Patna, Hugh, Dacca and other 
places. 

Barley was cultivated at Patna but it was ‘ very scarce Pan (betel 
leaf), especially the ’maghi’ variety, delicate and beautiful in colour, 
thin in texture, flawless, without cracks (bc-jarm) fragrant and 
pleasant to taste, was even then grown in Bihar. 

Fruits were grown 'in great plenty’. Sarkar Hajipur was noted 
for its abundance of kathal (jack-frutt) and barhat. The former used 
to 'attain such a size that amancan wididilliculty carry one,’ Grapes 
were also grown in Hajipur. In Sarkar Tirhut delightful orchards of 
orange trees used to extend for a distance of 30 miles. ' Tut a sort 
of mulberry, was grown at Rajmahal. Bhagalpur and its environs 
extending up to Barari had an abundance of' toddy ’ (palm) trees and 
mango groves. Patna produced ‘ananas* akin to the pineapple and 
melon, pleasant to the taste and with an apricot flavour. 

Among spices, long pepper grew wild In the forests of Champaran. 
Ginger was also produced in Patna, 

Among narcotics there was a considerable opium trade in Patna 
during the reign of Akbar, which continued throughout the ITLh 
cenlurj' and John Marshall, the Balasorc factor, was of the opinion 
that the best opium came from near Patna while that from Monghyr 
was not so good. 

Medicinal drug were required by the surgeons of Fort St. George 
in the seventies of the 17th century, especially turmeric and lineal] 
(linkal, native borax), which were procured from the hilly regions 
north-west of Patna* 

FftODtJcrrs 

Abui Fazal speaks of forests along the south banks of the Gogia. 
The sub-montane forests extended muchfurtherlntoU.P.and Biliar 
than they do now. Lignum aloe (aguru) was available in large 
quantiries at Patna. The price of the lightest and commonest kind 
ranged from eight annas to four or five rupees a seer. Fifty maunds 
of gunUac were purchased by the Patna factors (1620-1) for Persia 
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the Red Sea and England. Spikenard^ an aromatic oil or balsam 
yielded by a plant, was brought down to Patna in winter from the 
‘north country’. Besides musk brought to Patna from Bhutan and 
Nepal, musk from the two-foot high musk-deer of the locality 
was available at Patna. It was exported in large (Quantities by the 
English and Dutch and was passed off as China musk by the merchants. 
Good elephants were procurable in plenty in Bihar. Elephant tusks, 
three yards long and half a yard wide cost fifty-five to sixty rupees 
a maund. 

AMIHAL HUSBANDRY 

Bihar produced a fine species of goat of the Barbary breed, whitdi 
was castrated. Such goats were so fat that they were unable to 
walk and had to be carried in litters, The price per head of the first 
quality of Barbary goat was only one rupee, and of the second, twelve 
annas. The buffaloes of Tirhut were so savage that they would, attack 
a dfcr. There was in Patna a small breed of oxen fgaina) which 
drew Small coaches. The best of such oxen could be purchased for 
four or five rupees a pair. Horses [ponies) for riding were small, 
strong and nimble, some of them costing as much as 45 rupees, a 
very high price for a country pony. The cattle of Pumca formed 
an important item of livestock and were sent to Bengal as carriage 
bullocks. 

DAIRY INDUSTRIES 

Milk was described by Abul Faxal as ‘rich in quality and cheap’. 
Tirhut was especially famous for its curds which used to keep for 
a long time without becoming sour. Milk sold for 25 dams (10 as.) 
a maund and curd for 10 dams (7 as.) a maund. 

mines and minerals 

Gold was worked, for Ralph pitch states that at Patna people tried 
to collect grains of gold by digging deep pits at particular sites and 
washing the earth from tliem in big bowls. 

Diamond-mining was carried on in the seventeenth century. 
Immediately north of Bihar in the sub-Himalayan tract (now in 
Pumca district) there was a region called Gotra-desh, famous in 
Jahangir’s time for its valuable diamond mines, but all trace of these 
mines was lost after 1612. Ibrahim Khan Fateh-Jang, the governor 
of Bihar, sent Emperor Jahangir nine diamonds collected from the 
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State mine and the zamindan of Bihar. One of diesc diamonds 
weighed 14^ ‘tanks* and was valued at Rs 100^000. Tavernier refers 
to diamond-mining at Soumclpour in the Lohardaga (now Ranchi) 
district of CEiotanagpurj where diamonds were found in the sands 
of the river Koel. 

Saltpetre is used extensively as an ingrcchent of gunpowdecj in 
aniline dycs^ for medicinal and antiseptic purposes, as a preservative 
for dsh and meat, as manure, and also for cooling purposes and in 
glass-making, bleaching, washing etc. Jn the writings of European 
travellers, merchanis, agents and others of the 17th century, we do 
not, however, come across any reference to all these specific uses of 
saltpetre, (carried in the form of ballast for ships) except as an 
ingredient for gunpowder and for cooling purposes. To ascertain the 
origin of the trade in saltpetre for the making of gpsnpowdcr, we have 
to turn to the military' history of Europe. Earlier it was used only 
as ‘kintlcdge* or ballast in ships by the English and the Dutch, 
though this rvas obviously a secondary and incidental use. Apart 
from tliis export, fndia herself used saltpetre in the 16th and 17 th 
centuries, as a refrigerant for cooling drinking water and soft drinks, 
and for manufacturing gunpowder and other explosives, and fire¬ 
works. 

Deposits of saltpetre eidsted in different districts of the Xndo- 
Gangetic tracts, especially Patna, Gaya, Tirhut, Saran, and Champa- 
ran, but curiously enough, Bihar, came to prominence as a producer 
only in the second half of the 17th century. During the British period, 
ilic importance of other centres diminished and Patna was acknow’- 
lodged as the best for procuring saltpetre. Bernier wrote: ‘Bengal 
is the principal emporium for saltpetre. A, prodigious (quantity is 
imported from Patna. It is earned doi^m the Ganges with great 
facility and the Dutch and the English send large cargoes to 
many parts of the Indies and to Europe.’ Manucci, too, remarked 
about Patna that it had the materials for a great quantity of salt¬ 
petre which is carried by the Europeans to Europe,* and again that 
European other (Asiatic) traders carry away great quantities 
of saltpetre,* Hence it is not surprising that the English, French, 
Dutch and Portuguese looked upon Patna as an important centre and 
established factories there. 

If Patna was the principal centre for the supply of saltpetre from the 
ncighbounng areas, Hugli, Balasore and PipH were the chief ports 
of export. The whole amount of saltpetre collected at Patna was 
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sent to Hugll in large, flat«bottomed and exceedingly strong vessels 
called ‘PatcUas’, each carrying 4,000-6,000 Bengal maimds. 

The saltpetre of Bihar was cheap and of the best <^uaUty. In 1650 
it cost at Patna only Re I a maund and at Hugh Rs 1/12/- including 
customs and freight charges. At Balasore it was Rs 2/10/- a maund. 

TEXtltB MANUFACTUtlES 

Cotton Afantifecture and Trade 

Patna had a flourishing trade in cotton and silk goods. Cloth 
generally called 'amber tees’ (inferior kind of cloth) and calicoes of 
narrow width were bought cheaply and in large quandtics at Patna 
by Bridsh traders. The English considered these in 1620-21 to be 
stouter than Dariabadi (white cotton cloth of Dariyabad in Bara- 
banki district), Khirabadi (that of Khairabad in Sitapur district) 
and Setnianos (a fine cloth of Samana in Fadala State), but they 
W'erc unbleached and narroiv in width. Besides these, there were 
three better species of 'ambads' 'raaais' (a thick-woven wrapper 
about Rs 2/- a piece), 'Zafar khani* (Rs li-^6/- a piece, in no way 
inferior to the baAas of Broach), and 'Jahangiris* (the broadest and 
finest cloth at Patna, Rs 3-Ils 12 a piece). 

Other varieties of calico, such as Sahan, Hammam, Chautaha, 
Ravat, Ramsukha, Cassa, and Dupattas both fine and coarse, were 
available in the neighbourhood of Patna. Fine Cassa calico called 
‘muslin* was imported fromDacca, The local ides round Patna, within 
a radius of nearly 50 miles, were important centres and markets 
of cotton manufactures. In the neighbourhood of Patna, every 
village and town was a centre of cloth production. In the time of 
Shah Jahan cotton was gro^vn in the area between Naubaipur and 
Patna. 

Cotton manufactures flourislicd in the time of Manucci (1653- 
1708). He observed that ‘fine white cloth* was manufactured at 
Patna and was ‘ very plentiful’ in the province of Bihar. Thus very 
fine cotton fabrics, both white and coloured, were produced in Bihar 
for internal use and export. 

■B. Silk Manufaeture 

Patna was famous also as an important centre of silk trade. It was 
a market for silk, skein (yarn) and manufactures, imported from 
difierent parts of Bengal (especially Murshidabad and Saidabad) 
and Orissa. 
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Raw silk which was considered the best variety of unwound silk 
of ‘ serbaiidy ’ (i.e. cocoons) was imporied into Patna in large quanti¬ 
ties from hlurshidabad and Satdabad in Bengal, Early in the 17th 
century, Patna yielded annually 1,000 to 2,000 inaunds of raw silk. 

Baikunthpur, ten miles east of Patna, was an important silk manu¬ 
facturing centre, producing quantities of ‘alachaah’, 'layches^ and 
*tuckrees' or ‘becutpoorcs’ (both for women’s petticoats). These 
were generally purchased for Persia by Moghal traders and were 
considered by the English factors (1620-1) as likely to command a 
market in England. 

Imported silk manufactures w-erc available at Patna. Satgaon 
quilts and Tasar silk goods came from Lower Bengal. Some of these 
quUis were considered ^the most pleasing to Englishmen’ but the 
trade was based on factors other than the demand in England, From 
Maldah came three varieties of silk goods and from Sherpur 
in Bogra district, a tiiin variety of coloured silk cloth. From Orissa 
there came to Pama varieUes of linen called Ambarecs and Clhar- 
khanahs, chequered muslins striped with white silk. The best silk 
goods available at Patna were thcCurtabces or .Aghabanccs, embroi¬ 
dered with silk, silver, and gold floral designs. 

In the sixties and s^enties of the 17th century, Patna imported: 
(o) from Kassimbazar, sundry sorts of raw and wrought silk, fine 
shashes (turban cloth) and strips interwoven witli gold and silver; 
(fr) from Hugh and Balasore, sana (or salu, a cheap fine cloth, gene¬ 
rally red), ginghams (an old English term for a cotton stuff woven 
with dyed cotton yam), oramalls (rumaJs, handkerchiefs), and cotton 
yam; and (t) shawls:—The Moghal Emperors at temp ted to introduce 
the shawl industry into Patna besides Agra and Lahore. 


HANDICRAFTS 

Rajgir was a centre of paper manufacture. Near that city and near 
Gaya there were quarries of stone resembling marble from which oma- 
merits were Precious atones were brought to Gaya frofn foreign 

pom and »a. a conllnuons ttado in ihra. The black .tone 
maMad of NawaMaaimof Bengal,Bihar and Orissa, was built 
at Mcmghyr by Khwaja Nagar of Bokhara in 1643 
Abol Fazal otaerved that boats were availabfe it, plenty At 
Rajmahal port Mannque found over2,0110 boats assembled from the 
.™^g distncts. There were various q^tes of boats which we« 
uttltaedforwartutdlmde. Dabd Khan Quraishi, governor of Bihar 
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(1659-63) j during Mir Jumla^s war with Shuja^ purchased several 
boats fkbti or ghurab) from local *majhb" (boatmen). He equipped 
them uidt artillery^ and gunners and crossed the Ganges on a bridge 
of boats. Usually saltpetre tv^s transported from Patna to 

Huglij Balasore and Pipli in various types of country-craft known as 
PattcilaSj BoraSj PnrgocSj Palwars and others. Sloops and pinnaces^ 
maintained by die English and Dutch companies^ were also used. 

The Venetian traveller, Manucci found Patna to be a centre for 
the manufacEure of bottles and fine cardien pottery"^ including * cujk 
of clay finer than glass^ lighter than paper and highly scented.^ The 
earthenware manufactures in general emitted ^a pleasant odour" 
and were 'so fine" that they were not ‘thicker than paper \ Such 
articles were used not only by noblesj. but were ako sent to the courts 
as‘a rarity^^ and ^ carried all over the world’ as curios. MinaporCj 
near Hajipur, was a pottery centre* 

Abul Fazal states that gUt glass was manufactured in Bihar. 
Tipperah merchants purchased at Paina tortoise-shell and sca-shcll 
bracelets as well as other toys, besides coral and amber goods. 

John Marshall found Bhagalpur to be a market of bo^^-s and arrows 
and also" neat bubble bubbles ’ (huqqah). He found Gatchagola near 
Gharaghat n market for 'lathls’j but these ^vere not as good as the 
lathis of Patna. 

It is thus clear that Patna in the 17 th century was not only a centre 
of inter-provincial tradc^ but of international trade, AsiatiCj African 
and European. It was connected with Agra^ Allahabad and Banaras 
on the west by river and land routes and wilh the general sptem of 
overland traflic to Central Asia^ West Asia and Africa^ including 
Egypt, It lay on the road from Agra to Chatgoan, the port of Bengal, 
and was connected with other ports of Bengal^ such as Tanga (in 
Gour), Hugh, Kassimbazar and others. It also traded with Orissa, 
including Puri and Balasore. Patna was, as Bowrey obser\'ed, *a 
country of very great Trafficks and Commerce, and is really the great 
Gate that openeth into Bengal and Orissaj and consequently into 
most parts of India, viz. from the Northern Kingdom or Empires 
(by land), namely Persia, Carmanla (Kirman), Georgia, Tartaria, 
and so on.* 

Patna^s industries and trade made it an important meeting-place 
of merchants of different nationalities for whose convenience there 
was a cosmopolitan ^sarai* (Saif Khan’s Earai). In this sarai, rooms 
were hired for monthly rent, whereas the sarais in big towns usually 
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accommodated travellers only for a night. The records of the firat 
half of tlie 17 th century refer to PortuguesCj English^ ‘Mogolcs’ 
(Moghals, i.c. Persians, Central Asiatic forcigneia and N.W. Frontier 
merchants), Patlian, Armenian and Indian merchants including 
East Bengal traders (PraychasJ. The earliest English factors at Patna 
iound that the Portuguese were already in possession of the field. 
Every' year their frigates came from Malacca anti Cocliin to their two 
ports, Hugh and Pipli, where they had been licensed by Jaliangir to 
reside, and thence to Patna, laden with tin, spices, and China ware, 
finally returning with ambati (calicoes,) cassa (muslin), all kinds of 
e cloth (specially dyed red for sale in the south), silk, and coarse 
Jaunpur caiyjcts. It took five or six days to return from Patna, and 
about double the time to get there. This trade must have been badly 
aiiectcd by their expubion from Bengal in c, 1632. 

The Pathan (Afghan) traders brought Sahans from Lower Bengal. 
It was at ihw ttt^ too that the Armenians penetrated into the interior 
ofindta. The Dutch factor Pelsacrt (1620-6) noticed Armenian 
mer^ants at Lahore together with Aleppo merchants, wliilc the 
ng ish traveller Peter Mundy found Armenians at Patna in 1632. 
Manucci the Venetian, saw at Patna an Armenian friend of his, 
Cojah Safar (Khwaja Safar) of Agra. Armenian merchants and others 
who travelled tn the countries from Tartary to China and carried 
on the musk trade, annually passed through Patna on the way to 

^11 yeUow amber images. Thus 
medieval Bihar constnuied a link in India’s economic and eommer- 

T Asia, Africa and Europe. 

were r no doubt that there 

‘Of Pjofe^ional castes of artisami. Abul Fazal writes: 

Of every guild of artisans, he (the Kotwal) should name one as 
gmldmaster, and imothcr as broker by whose intelligence the business 

j^fer to v™„. cl^ rf ^ arli"S.‘’wKrf; pr«„“X» 

the continuation of the older guilds. presupposes 

Tta reformed coioogo rfShcrShoh looted throoohoot tKo Moehol 
^riod maint«ord by the Britsh Company ood rtmaiS^ 
tod of oxj,t|^ rntUrra correory. Hr chreW 
drtcrK„«t.o„ of tho part and reoonMroctcd thr tomneyT^^ 
comp^hfonvo tod, atrrrping arvay thr old .nimtd-nlrto^ 
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and other anomalies and struck well-exccutcd pieces in gold, silver 
and eopper, of a fixed standard of weight and fineness. His coins were 
square and circular in shape. Pure gold coins weighed 167 grs., 
168'5 grs. and 166‘4 grs.; his silver coins weighed ISO grs., and 
contained 175 gis. of pure silver; half-rupees weighed S8grg.; copper 
‘dams’ varied in weight between 311 grs. and 322 grs. The rate of 
exchange between copper and silver was 64:1. The king’s name was 
Inscribed both in Persian and in the Nagri script. Sasaram (Shcr- 
garh) was one of his mint towns. 

In 1577-8, Akbar reorganiaed the mint and placed the five 
principal provincial mints under the highest imperial officials, the 
Patna mint being entrusted to the care of Asaf Khan II. Akbar’s 
gold and silver coins were excellent and were distinguished for their 
‘purity of metal, fullness of weight, and artistic execution*. 

Under Akbar, the‘dam’,‘paisa’ or ‘fulus’, was a big copper coin, 
modelled on Sher Shah’s pieces, hut normally weighing 323*5 grs. 
The normal copper-to-siivcr ratio ivas 72*4 to 1, 40 copper ‘dams’ 
equalling one silver rupee of 172‘5 grains, The dam was divided into 
25 ‘jitals’ for accounting, but there was no actual ‘jita! 'in circulation. 
Cowries were used as subsidiary coinage. 

Landlords and officials as well as city-dwellers could, for obvious 
reasons, maintain a high standard of living. "1 he Court and the 
highest officials set the pace and all tried to attain the same level. 
This kind of life deteriorated into a decadent, luxurious and easy¬ 
going style of living. At the same time, it was the Court and these 
upper ciascs that bad both the taste and the means to patronize 
literature and the fine arts. 

'i’hc standard of living of tlie common people during the period 
has sometimes been described as being on the same level as today. 
But one favourable factor was the extraordinary cheapness of food. 
Nevertheless, adverse conditions also existed. Labour suffered mainly 
from two hardships, low wages, and the oppression of officcis who 
had a tendency to impose forced labour. 

The peasants were comparatively happy though in times of scarcity 
they were the worst hit. 

The artisans could rarely rise to a social status higher than their 
owm, for they all followed hereditary crafts. Nevertheless the patro¬ 
nage of a few rich nobles sometimes tended to better their lot. On the 
whole, life seemed to flow smoothly and this explains the continuity 
of artistic production as well as the variety of handicrafts that 
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flourished in spite of political upheavals and changes in adminis¬ 
tration. 

The chevi^ing of pan was a common luxury indulged in by rich and 
poor alike. 

The huU of the poorer people were low, built generally of mud and 
thatched or covered with khaprail (earthen tiles). Even in the midst 
of poverty, the people eiyoyed their simple surroundings and the 
occasional festivals, mclas and religious ceremonies. 


E. Fine Arts 

It is unfortunate that no notable sculpture or painting of the period 
has survived, except the very stray instances that one comes across 
while studying some of the great architectural structures. Later, 
however, Patna became the centre of a pictorial style known as the 
Patna K.alacn (brush) (PL XXXII- Fi^. 68 & 69). Though it is 
somewhat signifleant from the point of view of Bihar, it cannot be said 
to have made any mark on the history of fndian art. 

The story of Muslim architecture in Bihar reaches a distinctive 
phase with Sher Shah Suri’srisc to power. ‘A man of marked construe 
tional propcnsides and architectural ideals ’ as Percy Bro\%n calls 
him, he has left his impress on the architecture of his time. He arrived 
on the scene at a time when Islamic architecture in India, particular¬ 
ly the imperial style of Delhi, was already in a state of disintegration. 
Only an intelligent patron with aesthetic vision could save this style 
from utter dissolution. Sher Shah, gifted with the necessary Imagina- 
tion and oudook, was fully aware of the needs of the time, and his 
building projects, each of exceptional order, introduce a new era in the 
history oi indo-Muslim architecture. 

Sher Shah’s buildings may be divided into two distinct groups of 
monuments, situated far apart, one at Sasaram in Bihar, the scene of 
his early career, and the other at Delhi, the seat of his imperial 
government. Stylistically the two groups arc clearly distinguished, 
one Ae brilliant c^mmation of an earlier tradition and the other 
anticipating notable future developments. In the history of Indo- 
Mushm architecture Sher Shah’s buildings supply a link between the 

the aegis of the Delhi 

I ■' first group of Sher 

Shah s buildings that is relevant to tlic history of Bihar ^ 

At Swacara tuid ita neiehbourhood there i. a jeries of liuiusoleium. 

ema,or.tybemserectedmaUp™bab,litydt.ri..g.heUfetimeofShe; 
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Shah. Each of these is a bui lding of noble proportions with a marked 
architectural character. Two of these arc outstanding : the tomb of 
Hasan Khan Sur (PL XViri*Fig, 45) father of Shcr Shah^, and that 
of Shcr Shah himself (PL X\'rr-Fig, 42). Both arc octagonal in 
planj following the tradition of funerary buildings started at Delhi 
in the tomb of Khani-i-Jahan Tilangani during the reign of Iiruz 
Shah Tughluq. The design became popular during the rigime of the 
Saiyads and the Lodls who seem to have adopted it as die usual 
pattern for royal mausoleums. Shcr Shah apparently received the 
idea of such a mausoleum from the imperial metropolis. It is from 
the same source again, that he procured an architect, Aliwal Khan. 

Among the buildings planned by Shcr Shah, the first to be complet¬ 
ed was the tomb of his father, Hasan Khan Sur. Far away from the 
source of its inspiration, this initial attempt in the metropolitan style 
docs not seem to have been a success. Like many monuments of the 
same order, the mausoleum is situated within a walled enclosure with 
imposing portals, one on each side, and domed turrets, one at each 
comer. It is an octagonal building rising in three diminishing stages 
—the mortuary chamber octagonal in shape and enclosed by a 
corridor of similar design, an octagonal drum projecting above the 
roof of the corridor and, supported by It, the high dome with its 
conical finial. The surrounding corridor has three arched openings 
on each of its eight sides and is covered by a series of ttventy-four 
shallow domes, three on each side, supported by transverse arches 
spanning the arcade. All around, this lowest stage is shaded by a 
projecting cave (chajja) above which appears a low battlemented 
parapet. The small domes roofing the corridor project their heads 
behind the parapet. The octagonal drum, also terminating in a 
similar parapet, is otherwise bare. The dome is surrounded at its 
base by kiosks, one at each of the eight comers, and terminates in a 
small dome-shaped apex over a bell-shaped cushion resting on an 
out-spread lotus base, the whole havu^ a conical finial. 

Victved from the outside, the mausoleum is rather dull and bare, 
buttlie interior seems originally to have been sumptuously treated. 
The sofilts of the arches and domes of the corridor still bear traces of 
elaborate ornamentation in stucco. Similar ornamentation also 
appears on the springing of the principal dome and its soffit, ficauti- 
fully lettered Quranic verses and fioral and geometric designs form the 
chief omamcntal patterns which, besides being picked out in stucco, 
were further emphasized by the use of various colours. 
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Itx Bihar the tomb of Hii$an Khan Sur certainly represents a noble 
conception. Compared to the earlier Muslim monuments in this 
region. It reveals a freshness and vitality of form and composition. 
Ncverthcl^, it also shows a number of flaws, which appear all the 
more glaring in view of the masterly creation that stands in the 
neighbourhood, the tomb of Slier Shah himself. 

In view of what was to follow, this initial attempt, in spite of its 
au IS, was not without certain significance. The next monument in fh k 
style, the grand mausoleum of Shcr Shah, far excels all its compeers, 
not excluding those at Delhi where the style originated. For its 
bold and imaginative conception and superb rendering Shcr Shah's 
tomb hasjustly been regarded as the magnumopusot the style represent^ 
mg a supreme creation of extraordinary architectural interest. As 
has Iwcn said, tlie ocmgonal type of funerary monuments initiated at 
Delhi was characteristic of the imperial style of the Saiyad and 
the Lodi rulers. It is not a little surprising, therefore, that its most 
magnificent expre^ion should be found in a remote comer of Bihar 
far away from the imperial capital. Sher Shah’s tomb was, no doubt, 
bawd on the Delhi prototypes, but such prototypes belonged to a 
rulmg power already approaching disintegration. The tomb of Shcr 
Shah IS a production on a much higher aesthetic plane and is a 
fitting tribute to the power and imagination of his vigorous and 
dynamic personality. 

Not a little of the romantic beauty of this grand mausoleum is due 
to Its picuucsque situation. It stands in the middle of a large quad¬ 
rangular tank, approximately 1,400 feet square. From the centre 
of this tank rises the ponderous structure in five gradually diminishing 
stages, ‘solid and stable in itself yet apparendy floating on the face of 
the water,its reflections creating an illusion of movement and at the 
same time duplicating its bulk.' A bridge across the watcr,now ruined 
connected the mausoleum with the Sand on the northern side, access" 
to the bridge being obtained through a square domed porch, Of the 
five diminishing suges of tlic monument the lowest two each souarc 
in shape, constitute the foundation of this massive struciire Direcdv 
from the water rises a stepped basement from winch flights ofstai.; 
in the middle of each side lead up to the second terrace. The fault 
m iheoncntatjon of the basement lias been corrected by oladne the 
upper terrace obliquely on thejower and In a manner that su^ the 
breadth and scale of the ponderous structure. The upocr terrace 
with octagonal domed paviUons at the comers, arched passages" 
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in the middle communicating with the basement and projected 
balconies in between carried on massive bracketSj is itself nobly 
designed. From the centre of this ample court rises the octagonal 
mausoleum in tlircc gracefully dlminisliing stages ultimately crotvned 
by a low wide dome of hemispherical design. The lowest stage forms 
an arcaded corridor^ 135 feet in diametetj round the funerary halh 
pleasing in appearance tvith an elegantly shaped range of arches, 
three on each of its eight sides, the projected cave supported on 
brackets and the high crenellated parapet screening the sliallow 
domes coveting the corridor. The total height from base to imial is 
150 feet and offers a splendid harmony with the dimensions of 
the base. 

The octagonal mortuary chamber is a little over 71 feet in diameter 
and is approached by arched doorways, one on each side except the 
west which has a richly decorated mihrab instead. Fn the interior, 
the transition from the octagon to the scxtadccagon is effected 
by corbelling, and by a similar process to the polygon of 32 sides 
and finally to the sphere. The sextadecagonal section is pierced by 
window openings, screened by perforated grills of various patterns, 
and the polygon is relieved by arched recesses, one on each side. 
From the floor to the vaulted ceiling the height is nearly 100 feet, 
the dome itself ha\'ing a diameter of 71 feet at Its base. 

The monument is made of fine Chunar sandstone and now presents 
a grey anti sombre appearance. There are sufficient traces, however, 
of glazed and paittted ornamentation to indicate that originally the 
building was intended to have a rich and sumptuous colour effect 
in keeping with hs vast scale. The shimmering waters of the tank 
once reflected a monument glowing in colour with its grand dome 
glistening white against a blue sky. 

The mausoleum of She r Shah has been described as being thorough¬ 
ly expressive of Indian architectural genius. In its stage-by-stage 
elevation Ha veil recognizes the working of a mind saturated \rith 
Hindu ideals. While there may be diTerences of opinion in this 
regard, there can be no doubtthat the design was largely inllucnccd 
by Hindu traditions. The use of brackets, corbels and architraves in 
so prominent a fashion fully bears this out, 

Shcr Shah’s tomb at Sasaram is certainly the most outstanding of 
its kind in India, The stream of humanity has drifted away from 
near the place and few get the opportunity' of visiting it. But one who 
cares to do so cannot help but be i mpressed by the noble and s tupendous 
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monument in its remarkable setting. Nobody can deny the bold and 
imaginative character of its conception, the majesty of its proportions 
and the magnificence of its execution. The transition from the 
square to the octagon and from the octagon to the sphere is smooth 
as >'£11 as harmonious and the manner in which the enormous mass 
has been broken up by the application of appropriate architectural 
details has been admirable. Few buildings, if any, of this same 
order can siirpa^ it in the chaste beauty of its line, in the dignified 
harmony of its difierent elements, and in the efiTectivc distribution of 
its huge bulk. It represents a great architectural conception and a 
supreme building achievement of sober and massive dignity. ‘India 
boasts of several mausoleums of more than ordinary splendour j the 
Taj at Agra in some of its aspects is unrivalled; over Adil Shah’s 
remains at Bijapur spreads a dome of stupendous proportions, but 
Sh.T Shah’s island tomb at Sasaram, grey and brooding, is perhaps 
the most impressive of them all.’ (Cambridge History of India). 

The mausoleum of Islam Shah, son and successor of Shcr Shah 
was planned on much the same lines as that of his father, but on a 
larger scale. This ambitious project, However, remained unfinished. 
The tomb of Bayitiyar Khan, a noble of Shcr Shah’s court, at 
Chainpur is also based on the model of the Suri tombs at Sasaram. 

The tomb of Aliwal Khan, the architect of the Suri tombs, at 
Sasaram is, however, of a different conception. Aliwal Khan’s re¬ 
mains He buried in a grave open to the sky and situated vdthin an 
enclosed court with gate ways in the middle of the cast, north and south 
sides. Built of finely chiselled sandstone the monument is significant 
for its chaste and elegantly carved ornamentation. 

There can be no doubt that with the rise of Sher 4ah there begins 
a period of unprecedented architectural activity in Bihar. The fort 
of Shergarh near Sasaram, as its name implies, was evidently built 
m his time. It occupies a plateau, about four miles in circumference 
protected at the edge by battlemcnicd walls with substantial bastion' 
cd gateways. Inside, on an eminence was situated the palace with 
iti own enclosing walls and was approached by gateways at interv-als. 
The palace was divided into a number of courts with public and 
private ^P=^ 5 ‘menti. There are also the remains of undergroU 
chambers within the area. rnspiteofUie ruined state of the buildines 

w Sl«^hsomesortof aprcludem 

Shcr Shah s more ambitious project, the Purana Quila at Delhi 
The fort of Rohtas was intimately linked with the history of Shcr 
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Shah and vvas an intportant base of operations in his rising career. 
The hUtojy of the fort goes back to pre-Muslim times and it was from 
a Hindu chieftain that Shcr is known to have seized it in 1538. The 
fort continued to be occupied long after Shcr Shah had ceased to 
reign and the majority of the buildings that may now claim any 
arcliitcctural character date from the time of Akbar. Only one 
building within the fort, the Jami May id, can be definitely dated 
the period ofSher Shah. Built in 1543 by one Haibat Kh^n, it is an 
elegant threeniomed building of white sandstone* The Jami Masjid 
at Rohtas, though it cannot claim the grandeur of Sher Shah s own 
momimcnts, is yet distinguished by a solemn reserv'c and chaste dig¬ 
nity. The refreshing vigour that ch^acterizes Shcr Shah's buildings 
is immanent in this comparatively modest structure. 

During the time of Shcr Shah, Muslim architecture in Bihar achiev¬ 
ed all-India distinction. In the subsequent period, while the impetus 
stiU remained, the architecture itselfsank again to a provincial level, 
A few buildings, erected during the time of Akbar, arc, however, of 
more than ordinary' interest. Of these the Palace in the Hohtas fort, 
(PL XIX^Fig. 46) completed in 1597, is typical of the Atbari style, 
but only in a provincial manner* There is epigraph!c evidence 
associating the name of the celebrated Rajput chiefs Man Singh, 
^vith the erec tion of the different components of the Palace scheme, 
and it is quite possible to infer that fundamentally the scheme owned 
its conception to tliis Kachachhwa prince who was for so me time the 
governor of the provifice. 

The Palace court faces west, the high enclosing wall on that side 
being broken by an immense gateway, the Haihia Pol_, and relieved 
by several projecting balconies irregularly spaced. The gateway, 
situated near the soutlicm end, consists of an arched passage with an 
arched window above, both enclosed by a bigger archway flanked on 
either side by a projected balcony. The balcony is supported by 
heavy brackets, witli a deep niche below containing the sculptured 
figure of an elephant. It is from this liist feature that the gateway 
derives its name. Divided Into more than one storey inside, the 
gateway servTs as an effective entrance to the irmer court of the 
Palace. 

Another notable building is the Phul Mahal or Palace of Flowxrs, 
W'hich stands on a lofty terrace accommodating underground 
chambers, Tire Phul Mahal itself h a building of noble proportions 
and consists of a spacious rectangular hall with two pillared galleries 
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at Hic front and back. The walls, both ttisldc and out, have tcccsscd 
niches, and are ornamented with painted geometrical and floral 
patterns, vase motifs, and so on. Such decorations, which apparently 
gave the building the name, Phu! hfahal, have mostly vanished. In 
the centre of the hall there was an ornamental reservoir with a water 
jet, but this has also gone. From the sumptuous character of the 
original, the building appears to represent an important conception 
in the scheme of the Palace and a suggestion has been made that it 
once ser\'cd as the oUlce of Man Singh and perhaps also as the hall 
of private audience. 

The Durbar or the government’s audience chamber, situated a 
little to the north of the Hathia Pol, seems to have been the most 
ambitious structure within the Pal ace court. It is a fine four-storcyed 
building, the lowest of which consists of a spacious gallery 
>vith a long rectangular ball and a dark chamber behind it on 
the west, and a series of rooms on the north. The second 
storey consists, again, of a fine open gallery with a spacious hall 
behind, known locally as the Takht Badshaht or the Throne 
Room. The walls of the gallery and the Throne Room in the 
second storey and the soffit of the domed chamber in the third 
contain traces of painted decorations in red, yellow and bine. The 
exquisitely ornamented brackets add to the richness of the composi¬ 
tion, and every thing is in good taste. The building, on the whole, 
has a chaste and sober dignity. 

The tomb of Makhdum Shah Daulat at Mancr (Patna district) 
(PL X VII-Fig, 41) is most striking and distinguished by an elegance of 
dewgn and neatness of execution. It stands in the middle of a large 
quadrangle enclosed by a brick wall with a dodecagonal bastion of 
tapering outline rising in two storeys at each of the four comers. On 
the south, the wall is further strengthened by two extra bastions of 
the same shape. Only a few of these bastions have been preserved 
The mausoleum in Chunar sandstone rests on a raised terrace and 
consists of a square domed chamber enclosed all around by a conti¬ 
nuous gallery. The facade on each side has an open pillared section 
in the middle flanked by an arcaded one at either end. Tall slender 
pillars carry brackets supporting the architrave above, which runs 
into a wide sloping eavc, resting again on brackets of identical design, 
all around the building. ’ 

The walls of the mortuary chamber arc relieved by arched door¬ 
ways, fretted windows and recessed niches, all harmoniously disposed. 
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The entire tnstmble of the exterior is charmingly designed. Makh- 
dum Shah Daulat died in 160S but his tomb was completed in 1616. 
It may be recognized as one of the outstanding erections of its class 
in the whole of India. Such a high achievement iSj however, very rare 
in this part of India. Few buildings of any noticeable architcctuial 
merit were produced in the subsequent phase. 

Of the Hindu temples erected during the periodj few remain. The 
most common type, seen frequently in North Bihar and in the region 
round about Gaya, shows a square sanctum, occasionally surrounded 
by an open corridor, surmounted by a straight-edged tapering tower 
with clusters of miniature rcpUcas attached on all sides. 'Within the 
Rohtas fort there arc two temples rather interesting in design. One is 
the Harischandra temple, probably built by Raja Man Singh, which 
consists of a small square sanctum surrounded by an open pillared 
verandah. The sanctum is covered by an octagonal ribbed dome 
which has on four sides four smaller domes of similar design. The 
walls of the sanctum arc relieved by recessed niches. The pillars have 
square bases and octagonal shafts ending in brackets supportii^ the 
wide sloping cave running all around. Over the cave rise battlemented 
parapets and the entire conception has a sober elegance of rare occur¬ 
rence. The Gancia temple, also probably of the same date, consists 
of a small square sanctum preceded by a mandapa, the two being 
raised over a substantial terrace. Only the pillars of the mandapa 
now remain. The sanctum is covered fay a curvilinear sikhara with 
attached miniatures round its body. The temple is interesting for it 
represents the survival of a pre-Muslim architectural style. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY OF BIHAR 
FROM 1757 



HE seeds of British political supremacy in India weresotvn 


on the fertile soil of Bengal and Bihar as a result of the mid^ 


eighteenth century political upheavals. Before thatj from the 
17th century^ Bihar’s contact with European nations was mainly 
commercial because of her economic importance, Bihar was a centre 
of trade for cotton clothe silk goods, opium, sugar and, most important 
of all, for saltpetre, which ^vas used as a principal ingredient in the 
manufacture ofgunpow'dcr. It was mostly from Bihar that European 
trading companies exported this article in large quantities. Attracted 
by the advantages of trade, European companies established their 
factories here. After several attempts from 1620, the English East 
India Company established a factory at Patna in 1657-B. The 
Dutch too established a settlement here. Tavernier, who stayed at 
Patna for eight days (21st to 28th December 1665), writes: ‘The 
Dutch Company has an establishment there on account of trade in 
saltpetre which it refines at a large village called Chapra, situated 
on the left bank of the Ganges 10 fcos above Patna.’ No definite 
information is available yet about the exact date of tlic foundation 
of the French factory at Patna. The Danes started a factory 


therein 1774-5. 

Though the various European powers that entered India came 
at first as traders and adventurers, their ambitions W’crc 
gradually aroused when they saw that conditions in India were 
favourable for establishing political power. In the race that followed, 
the British won and others were eliminated for different reasons. 
But the question remains as to how it was that comparatively very 
small powers with headquarters thousands of miles away, and people 
entirely different in race, religion, language and outlook could 
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conquer ihc whole of Ijidia and cstabUah an empire that lived for 
more than a century. It can easily be discerned that it was the mardfold 
weakness of India and the Indian people that brought slavery to 
this country more than merely the strength of the conquerors. 
This aubjcct requires far deeper study than is possible here. Ail 
that is being done in this place is to tndkatc a few points. 

The first and foremost weakness was perhaps that among pohii- 
cians and tliinkers of those times^ there wa5 a deplorable want of feeling 
of oneness about India as a whole. Each king or prince thought of 
his dynasty or province or empire but not of India or Indians interests 
as a single political entity. The second serious weaknes$ Avas that 
people thought more in terms of religion, community and caste 
than in terms of territorial interests and integrity. Then there w^as 
a serious lack of political sense. So much so, that the kings and 
emperors seem to have had little reali:sationof what they were really 
losing politically in allying themselves with the British for their 
oivn selfish purposes. There was very little realization that the 
Europeans were navai powers and that they had set out on adven¬ 
tures in India on the strength of their navies. No serious attempt 
w-as made by Indians to build a strong navy^ io order to fight and 
weaken the Europeans on the seas. Tlie Britishers were superior 
in arms as well as military' discipline. Indians were brave enough 
but bravery alone is not sufficient where firearms come into play 
and where team work and group action arc necessary and effective. 
Indians failed also to keep pace wiili Europe in science and techno¬ 
logy, All these weaknesses led to political chaos and Jack of any 
central direction from the point of view of India as a nation. The 
decay of Moghal power added to the whole confusion. 

Taking advantage of political disorders and the confusion in India 
comcqiient on the steady decline of the Moghal empire, the European 
trading companies jumped into the field of Indian polities* Relations 
between the English and French were also considerably infiuenced 
by their Seven Years' War in Europe. Determined to eliminate 
French influence^ the English captured Chandemagorc, rich 
and thriving colony of the French \ and their most important 
settlement in Bengal, in the third week of March 1757* In the middle 
of the next month, Nawab Siraj-ud-daula was compelled, under 
pressure of circumstances, to commit the fatal mistake of asking 
M, Lavp', Chief of the French factory at Kassimbazar^ to quit Bengal. 
Leaving Murshidabad on 16 Aprils Law proceeded leisurely till 
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he reached Bhagalpur on 2 May and Patna on 3 June 1757, 
"There/ as he himself writes, 'the French were received with every 
appearance of friendship by Ram Narayan, Governor of the Province, 
and given very agreeable sites to build their barracks/ 

By litis time, Mir Jafar and other enemies of Siraj-ud-dauta 
had formed a conspiracy against him with the English, and relent' 
less fate drove the Nawab to the tragedy of PJasscy on 23 June 1757. 
From the lost field of Plasscy, the Nawab fled to his capital, Finding 
no possibility of defence in the midst of utter confusion, he went by 
road to Bhagwangola on the Padma, and there taking a boat, he 
proceeded upstream with the hope of joining his French allies under 
M. Jean Law in Bihar, where the Deputy Governor 'was a faithful 
adherent to his family,' But he was captured near Rajmahal and 
immediately sent by the Governor of that place to Murshidabad, 
where be was brutally murdered on 2 July under the orders of 
Miran, son of hRr Jafar, 

The battle of Plasscy indeed marks a decisive step in the history 
of British political supremacy in India, But in Bihar its Deputy 
Governor, Raja Ram Narayan, and some others like Kamgar Khan, 
the Muhammadan Zamindar of Narhat Samai (lying south-east of 
Zillah Bihar, partly in Patna district and partly In Gaya district), 
Sundar Singh, the Bhumihar Zamindar of Tikari, Pahalwan Singh 
ofBhojpur (Shahabad district) and Bishun Singh of Siris Kotomba 
(Gaya district) were not easily and immediately reconciled to the 
new change effected by it. Ram Narayan's fidelity to the family of 
Siraj-ud-dau!a Is well known from unimpeaehable evidence. 

But Ram Narayan could not take a bold stand against the cons¬ 
pirators. In a few months he had to reckon with accomplished 
facts and to accept the new rtpme probably out of selfish con^dera- 
tions. He was a victim of intrigues engineered by Md. Amin Khan, 
step-brother of Alivardi and brother of Mir Jafar's first wife, and 
by Mir Md. Kazim, the elder brother of Mir Jafar and then a 
Bakhsh (Paymaster of forces) of Ram Narayan, Ram Narayan 
received assurances of safety and favour’ from Clive and so the 
new Nawab had to abandon his hostile designs against him. Re¬ 
conciliation between Ram Narayan and the new government of 
Bengal was effected through a formal process, Clive and Mtr Jafar 
came to Bihar with contingents of troops. During their stay at 
Patna, a 'darbar* was held there on 23 February 1758, which 
was attended by Clive and mciit of the local English officers and 
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agents. On this oceasionj MTr Jafar formally nominated Mi ran as 
Governor of Bihar with Raja Ram Narayan as his Deputy. The 
appointment of Mi ran ‘was merely nominal, not derogating from 
the authority of Ram Narayan, who continued; to be responsible to 
the Nabab (Nawab) alone, but rendering him (Miran) liable to 
some additional presents.' 

Clive also managed to secure at that time a very important commer¬ 
cial advantage for the English Company by persuading the Nawab 
to grant them the monopoly of the saltpetre trade in Bihar, The 
protest of the Dutch proved to be of no avail- Clive furtlter announ¬ 
ced the organization of a third battalion of sepoys raised chiefly from 
the Bhojpur area and in a few weeks he enlisted 1,000 ' fine athletic' 
men. 

It became impossible for Mir Jafar to establish a stable administra¬ 
tion. In fact, confuston and disorder reigned all round. The Shah- 
zada Ali Gauhar, who had proclaimed himself Emperor under the 
title of Shah Alam Tl in December 1739, on hearing the news of 
his father's murder at Delhi, invaded Bihar three times, In 1759, 
1760 and 1761, He was joined by M. Jean Law and his men and 
also by Bihar Zamindars like Fahalwan Singh and Kamgar Khan. 
One of his partisans, Khadim Husain, the usurper of Pumea, whose 
relations with Miran were not at all cordial, advanced up to Hajipur 
but was defeated there by Captain Knox on 19 June 1760. The 
Emperor Shah Alam then left Bihar after this, his second invasion. 

Before he invaded Bihar again the next year, another change had 
taken place in the government of Bengal. Mir Jafar was paid back 
in his own coin by being deposed from the ‘masnad’ of Bengal at 
the instigation of Hoi well, the acting Governor of the Company in 
Bengal (after the departure of Clive in February 1760, and till the 
arrival of Vanstttart in July 1760), ‘in breach of a treaty founded 
on most solemn oaths.’ His son, Miran, had already been killed 
by lightning which struck his camp near Bcttiah on the night of 
22 July 1760, His dead body was taken to Patna and thence to 
Rajmahal, where it was buried at Sharifa-bazar. 

On the removal of Mir Jafar from the masnad, his son-in-law, 
Mir Qasim, was made Nawab of Bengal in October 1760. Early in 
1761, Shah Alam 11 invaded Bihar for the third time. But it ended 
after the defeat of his forces by Col. Camac on 13 January 1761 
at the village of Suan (six miles west of Bihar city). On 6 February 
Shah Alam 11 was taken prisoner and escorted by Camac from 
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Gaya to Patna^ where he was lodged in the fort and began to hold 
couTl. Here Mir Qasim waited upon him and got royal confirmation 
of his Subedarship which he had gained by the favour of the English. 
The English thus cleverly managed to secure the consent of the 
Emperor to what they had accomplished in Bengal and Bihar. It 
was but an exploitation of the fiction of sovereignty of Shah Alam II. 
CoL Camac aptly observ^cd in his letter to the Select Committee 
in Calcutta dated 6 March 1761^ that *the unhappy Prince is 
reduced so low, as to be much more an object of pity than of 
fear." 

Mir Qasjtn tranicd to be a real ruler, noi a mere figurehead with 
the power of the English supporting his throne. He rightly felt that 
there were three essential requisites for this" improvement of the 
government's financial condition^ efiectivc reorganization of the army 
and suppression of such members of the aristocracy as^verc not easily 
amenable to governmental controK To achieve ttie first object he 
compelled some cf the old officers to pay off the arreats due from 
them and to disgorge the amounts found to have been mbapprcK 
priated by them from government funds. Even, Ham Narayan was 
not spared. 

\V i t h a view to strengthening the army. Mi r Q^I m placed the Armen¬ 
ian^ Gurgin K.han, in charge of the military department and ordered 
him to reorganize it on die model of European armies. He admitted 
English sepoys and their officers into his service and ^madc a vast 
quantity of firelocks or artillery." He arranged the manufacture of 
flint tnusketsandgunsatMonghyr, which was then a very important 
centre for such works (even now there arc some small factories}* He 
shifted the headquarters of his government from Murshidabad to 
Monghyr, probably because of its strategic position, being situated 
on the main, line of communication bctw'ceti Bengal and Bihar. He 
strengthened the fortifications of lliat city and improved it in other 
ways too. 

Mir Qasim had already taken steps to reduce the powder of the 
defiant zarnindars of Bihar, particularly those of Bhojpur who had 
been traditionally inclined to oppose the ruling powers, and some 
others of the frontier districts of Bihar, One day he issued an order 
Summoning the more important zammdars to attend his court. 
Buniad Singh and Fateh Singh obeyed but were put in prison when 
they came to Patna. Kamgar Khan paid no heed to his summons 
and retired with his troops Into the hills of Ramgarh; Bishun Singh 
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of Siris and Kutumba fled to Banafas. To warn and ebasrise tlie 
Bhojpur aamindars the Nawab sent an advance part^' under Raushan 
All Khan, a trusted officer, and Somru, the German adventurer. 
Early in November 1761, he himself left Patna for Shahabad with 
a largo force. On his approach, Pahahvatt Singh and some other 
zamindars of Shahabad crossed the Ganges and took shelter at 
Ghazipur in the territory of Raja Bui want Singh, zamindar of 
Banaras. The Nawab established his full control over the Shahabad 
area and appointed his own officers for its administration. Pursuing 
his general policy of establishing control over the frontier areas of 
Bihar, Mir Qasim also led an expedition against the Raja of Bettiah 
who had shown an attitude of defiance. The Raja was subdued and 
his fortress captured early in March 1762. 

MTr Qasim’s relations with the English did not remain cordial for 
long. A clash between the two became inevitable, particularly in 
view of the uncompromising attitude of the majority of the members 
of the Council in Calcutta, regarding the Nawab’s legitimate efforts 
toputanend to the abuses of dastaks by the Company’s servants in their 
private trade. These abuses had increased rapidly and had seriously 
prejudiced die interests of indigenous merchants of the province 
and of the government exchcf[ucr. Mir Qasim was perfectly justi¬ 
fied in trying to remove these. But those English officers who derived 
benefit through private trade were prompted by self-interest to 
wrongly base their claim on Famithslyar’s firman of 1716-17, which 
had granted exemption from payment of duties on exports and 
imports of the East India Company and not on those of its servants. 
Negotiations carried on by Hastings and \'ansittart failed, and soon, 
the issue led to a trial of strcngtli. The outbreak of an actual conflict 
was precipitated by the insolent and overbearing conduct of some 
of the Company’s officers, particularly Mr Elhs, Chief of the English 
factory at Patna. He sought to flout the Nawab’s authority and 
' make him lose in respect and honour in the eyes of the people. 

When Hastings met the Nawab. the latter repudiated any feeling 
of unfriendliness tow'ards the English on his part, and strongly com¬ 
plained of ‘acts of violence committed by Mr Ellis before his face; 
insults On liis people and the disturbances raised in the country'. 
^Vly authority,’ he said, ‘has been rendered, contemptible to all 
Hindusthan. and my government in Biliar has been sadly obstructed. 
As a well-meaning man, Vansittart made another effort at recon¬ 
ciliation, and taking Hastings with him, he met the Naw'ab at 
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Monghyr on. 30 October !762* They came to an agreement on 
certain terms regarding the private trade of the Company’s sm-ants- 
Bur these were not aceepted by the other members of the Council 
who continued to pr^^ss their unreasonabk demands^ making all 
compromise impossible^ The situation became inflammable and after 
minor affrays and disturbances at some places^ dicrc began soon 
enough an open rupture between the Nawab and the English; and 
Mir Jafar was re-installed as the Nawab of Bengal on 10 July 1763^ 

In contests with the English^ Mir Q^im did not receive the 
hearty co-operation of all his mcn^ and his cause waSj therefore, 
doomed to failure. On hearing of the \ictory of the English at 
Udainala (near Rajmahal) on 5 September 1763^ Mir Qasim re¬ 
treated from Champanagar near Bhagalpurj where he had gone 
a few days before^ to Monghyr* After a short stay at Monghyr^ he left 
for Patna sending in, advance the English prisoners \rho were in the 
fort. Flushed*with their victory at Udairia1a> the English army under 
Major Adams, accompanied by Mir Jafar, reached Monghyr on 
L October 1763j and assaulted the fort there. The governor of the 
fort capitulated after a short siege. The ’possession of Monghyrj^ 
as Broome rightly points out, " of importance to the English/ 
The Nawab in despair and fury ordered the massacre of die English 
prisoners at Paina^ whose exact number cannot be definitely noted 
as some accounts have given exaggerated figxires* Women and 
children were spared. 

Leaving Monghyr on 15 Octoberj ihe English army under Major 
Adams and Major KnoX;^ reached Patna on the 28th of that month 
and stormed the fort on 6 Novemberp Fortune thus turned against 
Mir Qasim. Confounded at the desertion and treachery of his own 
men and finding it no longer possible to resist his enemies, he left 
Bihar for Ondh, 

Mir Q^im made another deicrmined attempt to recover his lost 
throne and province. He managed to secure the alliance of Emperor 
Shah Alam II and Naw^ab Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh by paying 
them ten and seventeen lac$ of rupees respectively and proceeded 
towar^ Bihar with his allies and a party of adventurous French¬ 
men. ihe first half of 1764 was spent in indecisive engagements on 
the borders of Oudh and Bihar* Major Hector Muiiro^ who was in 
command took stern measures to restore disciplinc in the English 
army and make it strong enough to fight at that critical moment. 
The two armies then met at Buxar on 23 October 1764* The 
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result was the crushing defeat of Shuja-ud-daula vvhose army finaJly 
collapsed at Kora on 3 May J765. Shah Alam 11^, who had been 
insulted by Shuja-ud-daula before ihe battle of Buxaij went over 
to the camp of the English. Mir Qasimj deserted by his friends^ 
stripped of aJI hb jewels and unable to make further attempts to 
regain his lost position^ led a wandering life till he died in poverty 
at Delhi in 1777* ‘Thus ended/ remarks Broome, ‘the famous 
battle of Buxnr^ on which depended the fate of India, and which 
was as gallantly disputed as it was important in its results*' The 
verdict of the battle of liuxar was^ in a sense, more decisive than 
tliatof Plasscy* If PI asscy saw the defeat of the Naw^ab of Bengal, Buxar 
proclaimed the defeat of the great power of Oudh and die submission 
of the Delhi Emperor^ As Mr* Ramsay Muir remarks, ^Buxar 
finally riveted the shackles of the Gompanyb rule upon Bengal/ and^ 
one may add, upon India* 

After their victory at Buxar^ the English attacked the fortress of 
Ohvinar^ which stood in a strategic position. The gurrison there 
bravely defended themselves against the British a:sault5, but ulti- 
niatcly the fortress was surrendered to the English by its custodian 
Shah Mai who, like many others of those days^ did not hesitate 
lo barter away the country^ interests for his own gain. Mir Jlfar, 
who had accompianicd the British army to Patna, before proceeding 
to Karmanaja^ appointed; his brother, ^£fr Muhammad Kazim 
Khan as Deputy Governor of Bihar and Meft Raja Dhiraj Narayan, 
(brother of Raja Ram Narayan) with him as his Diwan/ Dhiraj 
Narayan remamed Diwan for two years, from November 1763 to 
September 1765. Mir Jafar died in February 1765 and was succeeded 
by Najm-ud-daula. 

After the battle of Buxar, Shah Alam II opened negotiations with 
the English for a settlements I'hc English wanted to utilize him as 
a convenient tool and sought to find means for his maintenance out of 
the dominions of Shuja-ud-daula* The final settlement was effected 
by Lord ClivCj who came to Calcutta on 3 May 1765, as Governor 
of the English Company and President of the Committee. On 9 
August, Clive met the Emperor at Allahabad and entered into 
an agreement with him. He was given the districts of Kora and 
Allahabad and was assured of an annual tribute from Bengal of 
26 lacs of rupees (two lacs of which were reserved for Mirxa Najaf 
Khan), In return for all this, the Emperor by a finnan dated 12 
August 1765 (with an addiiion on 19 August) granted to the 
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English East India Company the Dlwanl ot Bengal^ Bihar and 
Ori^a, This arrangement wa5 highly significantj for it meant that 
the English were legally entitled to all the revenues of these three 
subahs after paying 26 laci of rupees to the Emperor, the expenses 
for Bengars administration and about 53 lacs of rupees for the 
Nawab's maintenance. Both the Emperor and the Nawab of Bengal 
became virtually pensioners of the English Company, who beeamc 
the (kfoiio masters of these subahs. Whatsn'ord and Intrigue had 
secured for the English was legalized by a grant from the helpless 
Emperor, Already by a treaty, concluded on 20 February 1765, the 
new Nawab of Btmgal had surrendered to the English his control 
over the army and olEccrs of the government and *a mere outward 
show of independence was left to himJ 

The East India Company thus became the virtual masters of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Yet from certain consider a dons, Clive 
did not assume direct responsibility of their administration but left 
it to the Nawab. 

The country was already in a state of disorder and confusion. 
In Bihar the new officers failed to restore administradve order and 
the various cross-currents in politics continued. The chief of the 
English Factory at Patna, Mr William Billiei^ (who succeeded Mr 
Ell is) ^ did not act with any sense of responsibility though his in* 
Alienee and the importance of his position had increased after the 
recent political changes. Weakness and inefficiency on the one hand 
and selfishness and greed on the other naturally produced gross 
administrative abuses. * I shall only say/ observ^ed Clive, " that 
such a scene of anarchy, confusion, briberj.^ and corruption and 
extortion was never seen or heard of in any country but BcngaL 
Nor have such and go many fortunes been acquired in so unjust and 
rapacious a manner. The three provinces of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa producing a clear revenue of £3,000,000 sterling, have been 
under the absolute management of the Company's sen^ants, ever 
since \Iir Jafar^s restoration to the Subcdarship; and they have, 
both civil and militaryj exacted and levied contributionj from every 

man of power and consequence, from the Nawab dowm to the lowest 
zamindar.' 

Soon after, a change was effected in the government of Bihar, 

onng his stay at PatnUi Clive dismissed and pensioned off 
1^65) Mir Muhamad Kazim and pul Dhiraj Narayan 
m hrs place. Raja Shitab Rai was associated with him as Diwan. 
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Earljr m 1766 a Council of three was appointedj consisting of Dhiraj 
Narayan, Sliitab Rai and Samuel Middleton, who had succeeded 
BLllicrs as chief of the Factory at Patna. Mr Middleton exercised 
enormous power of general superintendence over administration. 
He used to occupy the ‘state chair* in front of a big masnad, spread 
on the ground for the occasion, with Dhiraj Narayan seated on 
a cushion on one side and Shitab Rai on the other. It was in this 
way that the business of adminbtration was earned on. 

Dhiraj Xarayan was not an elTicicnt administrator. He could not 
cope with the difRcuIties of the disturbed situation and was em¬ 
barrassed by the clamour of troops over the non-payment of their 
arrears. His troubles were enhanced by conHicting instructions 
from the English, and also by the machinations engineered chiefly by 
Shitab Rai who cunningly ingratiated himself into Clive’s favour. 
Murli Dhar, who had been sent from Calcutta to take charge of 
certain departments including the Intelligence Department and to 
assist Raja Dhiraj Narayan, turned out to be a traitor and betrayed 
his secrets to Shitab Rai, who formed a rival party in the government 
against Dhiraj Narnyon. When Clive was at Patna in 1766, Shitab 
Rai suggested to him a plan of sending Muhammad Reza Khan, 
the naib Nazim of Bengal, to Patna to inquire into the revenue 
affairs of Bihar, After Muhammad Rcaa Khan’s investigation, 
Raja Dhiraj Narayan was dismissed from oflicc (September 1766) 
and Raja Shitab ^i was made naib Nazim of Bihar. His place as 
agent of the Emperor was taken by Munir-ud-daula, founder of 
the Bhiknapahari Nawab family. 

The defence of the north-west frontier of Bihar engaged the serious 
aitention of the English, particularly in \icw of a fresh Maratha 
bid for power in the north and fear of the Abdali raids. Hearing of 
a mutiny of European troops at MonghyT, Lord Clive arrived there 
on 15 May 1766 and after suppressing it came on to Patna, 
He then proceeded to Chapra in north Bihar, where he held a 
‘ Congress' which was attended by Shuja-ud-daula and the envoys 
of the Emperor, the Jat Raja and the Rohilla Chiefs. A ‘ treaty was 
entered into between these parties for mutual defence against any 
aggression’ of the Marathas. In September 1766, Colonel Smith 
was posted at Sasaram to observe and report on the movements of 
the Marathas and to keep watch over the roads and passes in Bihar. 
Colonel Barker was ordered to proceed to the banks of the KarmanaSa 
with instructions to cross the river if necessary. ‘Bihar thus fotmed 
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the ivatch tower of the Engibh' durmg this period of turmoil in 
northern India. But the Company’s troops then stationed in Bihar 
oppressed the common people in various ways. There was a garrison 
at Monghyr^ a brigade at Patna and a battalion on the Karmanaia^ 
besides the pergana sepoys. Mr Harwood, the Supervisor of 
Bhagalpur and Rajmahal, complained against ‘the acts whereby 
the troops and the camp-followers usually oppressed the inhabi¬ 
tants* and was told in reply that the ‘troops should be ordered not 
to do so.’ But thb did not produce any effect, for the commanders 
of battalions continued to issue parwanahs and send sepoys to coilcei 
grain for the troops. 

Within the province of Bihar iiself, as in Bengal, the dyarchy of 
Clive, because of its inherent drawbacks, made confusion woisc 
confounded. Lack of governance, administrative disorder, social 
i^curity, economic decline, abuses of private trade by the 
Company’s servants and oppressive revenue collections reduced tiic 


country toa pathetic condition, the seriousness of which was enhanced 
under Clive’s two succcss^irs as Governors of Bengal, Mr Vercist 
and Mr Cartier, Richard Beeher, an ejtpcrienccd servant of the 
Company In Bengal wrote to the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directois on 24 May 1769: ‘It must give pain to an Englishman 
to have reason to think that since the accession of the Company 
to the Diwani, the condition of the people of this country lias been 
worse than it was before; and yet I am afraid the fact is undoubted 
- ., this fine country which flourished under the most despotic and 

arbitrary* government, is verging towards its ruin_’ 

Nature also became cruel in tlicse years of maladministration. 
Ihe ternbic famine of 1769-70 caused untold misery and distress 
to the people, thousands of whom perished through starvation and 
l^k of adequate relief measures on the part of the government. 

^ To judge from the city of Patna,’ w rote Alexander in Januarv 1770, 
the mtcrior of the country must be in a deplorable condidon. 
From forty to sixty have died every day for these ten days past.’ 
In April affmrs became worse still, Alexander then reported that 
the depopulauon of the interior part of the countrv is more rapid 
than wll ^ imagini^ by any person who has not been witness to 
u. By tins time, he further wrote, ‘the miseries of the poor 
mcreascd insuch a manner that no less than ISOhave died in a day at 

^ Directors, dated 9 

May 1770recorded: In the famine which has ensued, the mortality 
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aad the beggary exceed all description. About one-third of the inhabi¬ 
tants have perished in the pknlifut province of Purnea^ and in other 
parts the misery is equil.^ Mr Dticareb Superv^isor of Fumea^ 
reported on 28 April 1770; *Ptimca, which wa^ once a plentiful 
conn try j retains now nothing but the name of its former abundance. 
The distress of tlie poor i^ now beyond descriptionj hardly a day 
passes over without 30 or 40 people dying." He again wTotc: "The 
Gungej called Alhimgunge,.. has declined greatly by reason of die 
considerable decrease of inhabitants during the last famine^ a great 
part of the town having become a jungle, and literally a refuge 
for wid beasts/ The stings of this appalling tragedy were aggravated 
by the mismanagement of administration and selfish behaviour 
of the English serv'ants of the Company who, as the Court of Direc¬ 
tors wrote on 28 August 1771 "turned the public distress into a 
source of private profit.^ The Court added: ^As part of die charge 
sets forth that the ryots were compelled to sell their rice to these 
monopolizing Europeansj we have reason to suspect that they could 
be no other than persons of some rank in our services; otherwise, w^c 
apprehend that they would not have presumed of having influcncej 
sufficient to prevent an enquiry into their proceedings/ 

A change was introduced in the sv^tem of administration in 1770j 
and a Provincial Council was appointed for Bihar. It consisted of 
James Alexander as President* and Robert Falk and George Vansit- 
tart as members along with Raja Shi tab Rai. The Council was 
to control revenue. Eager to conciliate the new members of the 
Council, Shitab Rai proceeded up to Fatwah to meet them, 
returning with Vansittart on his own elephant. 

fn view^ of the Maratha advance into the north and abo the 
movements of the Rohillas and Sikhs^ the Company^ government 
continued to be anxious about the effective protection of the north¬ 
west frontier of their dominions* The Chief at Patna was con Stan dy 
instructed to be on his guard *lcst he w'as caught napping.' He 
w'as asked to keep an eye on the two servants of Shuja-ud-dau!a, 
stationed at Patna, to w'atch the movements of different powers in 
northern India and to report these to the proper authorities to afford 
all facilities to troops going from one part of the province to tmother 
or across the Bihar border into Shuja^ud-daula s territoiy^ 

Janies Alexander was transferred to Murshidabad in 1771 and 
Richard Banvelhson of William Barwdl, a former Chief of Patna^ 
succeeded him as President of the Coimcil of Revenue at Patna, 
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George Vansutart succeeded Harwell as President of the Council 
in 1772, Next year Vansittart was succeeded by Thomas Lane, 
who remained at Patna till 1775 when Philip Milner Dactes 
relieved him. On the expiry of the five-year revenue farming in 1776, 
Isaac Sage took overchargeof revenue collection. Sage was succeeded 
as President of the Council m 1/77 by Swan Law and remained in 
that post till 1780 when he returned to England. After tlie abolition 
of the Patna Council of Revenue, along with the other Provincial 
Councils, in 1781, William Maxwell, senlormost member of the Patna 
Council after the departure of Law, became the Revenue Chief of 
Bihar. 

A change had already been introduced in the Company’s adminis¬ 
tration in Bengal. The Court of Directors in their letter of 28 August 
1771 announced their momentous decision 'to stand forth as the 
Diwan.’ Warren Hastings, who became Governor of Bengal in 1772, 
was given to undcretand that he was 'to assume openly the manage¬ 
ment of Dewance (DiwaniJ without any foreigpi intcr\’entlon.' He 
was armed with full powers to etTect a complete reformation' of 
the evlh of dual government. Accordingly he sought to introduce 
reforms in the various branches of adminbtration which, being supple¬ 
mented by the more comprehensive reforms of Cornwallis, laid the 
foundation of the Tndo-British administrative system in this country. 

Shitab Rai was suspended on charges of corruption, misappro¬ 
priation of government money and mismanagement during the famine 
and sent under arrest to Calcutta to answer for them. He however, 
emerged from the enquiry with honour. As Hunter say's,' the invTsti- 
gatton was a public amende for his apprehension rather than a trial.’ 
He was reinsiated in his office, hut soon fell seriously ill, so that when 
Hastings on his arrival at Patna wanted to take him to Banaras he 
could not accompany the governor. He, however, presented to the 
governor hb son Kalyan Singh, an accomplished scholar and poet, 
and requested him to consider him as his successor in all his offices 
and to ext^cl to him similar favours as he had been shot™. Shitab 
Rai soon died and Hastings, on his return to Patna in September 1773, 
appomlcd tm son, Kalyan Singh, Diwan on an annual salary of fifty 
thousand rupees. But Hastings did not grant Kalyan Singh the 
allowance of three lacs which his father had received for nizamat 
and left the general civil administration in charge of the Council. 
Jwn ^ter, Hastings appointed Khcyali Ram and Sadliu Ram as 
Naib Diwans under Kalyan Singh. 
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On the abolition of the Re\’enuc Council of Bihar in 17&lj revenue 
farming for Bihar was entrusted to Kalyan Stngh, who divided it 
with his Naib Kheyali Ram. For various reasons revenue coilectiotis 
fcil short of the stipulated instalments and by the end of the year 173] 
Kheyali Ram was throw'i) into prison for being in arrears. On account 
of the occasional obstructions of revenue chiefs^ Kalyan Singh also 
could not successfully collect the revenues in the pergan^ entrusted 
to him. One estate after another was taken away from him and placed 
under direct management, until Shore came to Patna in 1783 and 
made a new settlement. After some Weissitudes of fortune Kalyan 
Singh died at Calcutta in 1822, 

The administration of Warren Hastings was marked by vigorous 
efforts on his part to consolidate the power of the East India Company 
in different parts of Bihar and to counteract the various forces opposed 
to it. Efforts were made by the Company's government to bring under 
their control the hillmen of the RajmahaL Hills in the Jugktterry 
(Jungle larai), who defied its authority and were, as was observed by 
James Stuart, judge of the Banaras division in 1808, in^open arms 
against Government,’ What the hillmen then did was the result of 
their reaction against the sudden imposition of foreign rule which 
sought to enter into the secluded regions of the hills. The area then 
stretched from the Rajmahal Hilts in the cast to beyond the river 
Barakar as far as Ramgarhin the west, and from Colgong in the north to 
the frontier of Panchet in the south. Jagannath Deo, chief of Lakshmi- 
pur and one of the principal zamindars of this area, who had 
originally been a vassal of the Kharagpur Raja but had made himself 
independent after the defeat and captivity of the Raja of Kharagpur 
at the hands of Mir Qasim, raised a levy of hillmen. He strengthened 
the defences of Tiur Hill (Trikut Parbat) about ten miles east of 
Baidyanathdham (Dcoghar) by means of fortification. The detach¬ 
ments sent against Jagannath Deo could not subdue him. Once the 
Collector of Monghyr * taking the field w'ith a small detachment ip 
hopes of awing him to obedience was obliged to return after having 
been fired upon.’ 

The area of the Jugktterry was, no doubt, in a state of disorder 
during that period. Captain Browne, writing in 1778, reports that 
confusion had increased after 1769-70, when 'the famine swept 
away numbers of the (zamindari) chow'kies lying between the 
hills and the cultivated parts of the country, which had till then 
' kept things within bounds.’ Acting on the suggestion of his military 
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advia^crj General Barkerj Warren Hasdng;^ appointed Captain Brooke 
Miliiat^^ Governor of the disturbed area with a special Light 
Infantry Corps of 800 men. As ordered by Hastings^ Captain Brooke 
combined repression with paciJQcation+ By several expeditioni and 
Stratagems lasting for more than a year^ he subdued the zamindars 
and hilUchiefs who had challenged the authority of the new adminis¬ 
tration. Tie stormed Jagannath Deo^s fort at Tiur but the chief escap¬ 
ed into the hills. By his considerate treatment of prisoners^ Brooke 
managed to conciliate them and encouraged their settlement in villa¬ 
ges, He claimed to have founded in the course of a year £83 villages 
in the area extending from Udainala^ about $ix miles south of Rajiiia" 
hal^ to Barkop in the Godda subdivision. Hastings cxultingly reported 
to the Court of Directors that the Juglctterry tract "has been reduced 
to government.' But his optimism wiis rather premature. It took many 
more years to bring the hilly tract of this part of Bihar under effec¬ 
tive control of the new govemmcnt| whose predecessors^ the Moghals, 
had not been successful here. The work begun by Captain Brooke 
was continued by his successor. Captain James Browne, till 1778 
and carried further by Augustus Cleveland W'ho, being previously 
stationed at Rajmahal as Assistant to the Collector, had been trans¬ 
ferred to Bhagalpur in 1776. He was an able administrator, and 
before his death at the age of twenty-nine on 13 January 1784, he 
succeeded in bringing the Paharias under more cojitrol than before by 
combining firmness with concilia don through various means, inchid- 
ing payment of stipends to the Paharia sardai^, ryots, and maujhis. 
To enforce authority be raised a force of hiJlmcn called the Bhagalpur 
Hill Rangers with the concurrence of Sir Eyre Coote, Commander 
of the British forces in Bengal, who had recently passed through 
Bhagalpur on his way up country. 

Some of the hiilmen ' resenting the part that their fellow tribesmen 
were playing aa treachery to the common brotherhood,’ sought to 
chastise the other faction and organized a raid. They had the sym- 
pathy of Rup Narayan, Zamindar of Chandwa, and of Sarbeswan, 
Rani of Sultanbad, This raid was ruthlessly suppressed, one hundred 

being arrested* One of them was a sardar, 
seventy-four were manjhis* Sardar 
adji and Chondra of Pupet were hanged. But the problem of the 
HiJJ area was not yet satisfactorily solved. 

Resistance to the Company's authority was also offered during these 
years by a doss of people described in the Ckmipany’s records and 
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other accounts as 'Saimyasi raiders', who organised themselves into 
bands and moved from place to place harassing the new alien 
administration. It may not be quite correct to class them as * lawless 
banditti' (bandits). Further studies might reveal that the causes of 
their movements were rooted in the changed government and the 
changingconditions of the period. Anyway, their widespread activities 
caused auTtiety to the Company, The Chief of Patna wrote in 1767: 
‘A body of 5,000 Sinnasccs [Sannyasis] entered the Sirtar Sarougc 
(Saran); the Fhousdar (Faujdar) sent two companies of sepoys after 
them, under the command of a sergeant who came up with them; 
the Stnnasecs stood their ground and after the sepoys had fired away 
part of their ammunition fell on them, kilied and wounded near eighty 
and put the rest to flight.’ The Chief of Patna sent Captain Wilding to 
’rid the country of them.’ The Purnea area was frequently subject to 
the incursions of the Sannyasis, who came from Dlnajpur, Rangpur 
and Maldah. Being apprehensive of these, Mr Ducarel, the Supervi¬ 
sor at Purnea, stationed in 1770 'harcaras (spies) at the Ghats and 
passages of the Kossy (Kosi) river.’ In 1773 a party of Sannyasis 
sought to force their way into Bengal through Purnea. On the requisi¬ 
tion of local oITtcerSj Captain Brooke and his troo]3Sj who had to malie 
a temporary diversion from tlieir operations in the Jugletterry reach- 
eti there, but they 'escaped*, wrote Captain Browne, ’with the loss 
of a few of their stragglers whom he took prisoners.* On tlieir west- 
tvard march, the Sannyasis went to Cham par an and Saran. On the 
request of the Superintendent of sarkar Saran, Captain Hay, with 
four co.npanies of sepoys, marched from Patna on 13 April 1773, to 
join the detachment at Bettiah to chastise the Sannyasis. The result 
of their pursuit is not known. Movements of the Sannyasis and the 
Fakirs continued for a few years more till they were fully suppressed. 
They were reported to be in Purnea in 1795, 

The insurrection of Raja Chalt Singh of Banaras had repercussions 
on the adjoining province of Bihar. Some of the Bihar zamindars, 
discontented with the English Company, rose against it and sup¬ 
ported the cause of Chait Singh. On 29 August 17S1, Mr Charles 
Graeme, the Collector of Saran, wrote to Mr Ross, the Revenue 
Chief at Patna, * Reza Cooly Cawn (Kuli Khan), formerly the amil 
ofSasaram, is at this time with Raja Cheyt Singh. Many of the inha¬ 
bitants of that district, and probably Oojains, a tribe of Rajpoots, 
are sincerely attached to him. Petambar Singh, of the family of the 
Titscari (Tikari) Raja, is most intimately connected with Cheyt 
39 
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Sin^h, and hla dependents arc remarkably good soldiers. He has also 
a number of horsemen in his pay/ It is stated in a letter of Mr 
Ross to Major Hardy^ commanding the Patna Miljdaj dated 
6 October 1781, that ^onc Fateh Shah (Fateh Sahi ofHathwn) was 
giving trouble in Saran at this period, while several zamindars and 
others in the jurisdiction of the Revenue Chief of Patna armed and, 
clothed their dependants in the military accoutrements of the 
Company.’ Narayan Singh, zamlndar ofSiris and Kutumba (in Gaya 
district), also then resisted the march of the Company’s troops near 
Ramnagar,at the foot of the Sasaram hills. He was arrested for this and 
sent as a state prisoner to Dacca on 5 March 1786. He was allowed 
to return to his zamindari in 1792 when it was settled on him 
under the Decennial Settlement Regulations; but hts zamindari was 
sold at the end of the eighteenth century for arrears of revenue. 
Raja Akbar (or Akbal) AU Khan of Narhat and Samai (in Gaya 
district) also rose against the Company at this time. He went to Karak- 
diha where he tried to raise the GhatwaU against the British. After 
some time he escaped to Delhi. He met Hastings at Banaras in 1784 
and was permitted to return to Bihar, but he could not re-establish 
his position. 

The years 1778-83 were a very critical period iu the history of 
the rising British Bmpirc in dilTerent quarters. England was then 
confronted not only with the revolt of the American Colonics but 
also with a formidable coalition of her foes in Europe. These events 
undoubtedly had signlBcant repercussions on contemporary Indian 
politics. The attempt of the French to fish in the troubled waters of 
India through their friendship with Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan of 
Mysore, the most inveterate foes of the British in India, made the 
situation here also extremely critical. British reprisals were, there¬ 
fore, directed against hostile powers in all theatres of their activi¬ 
ties, including India. On the outbreak of war between England and 
France in March 1778, the French settlements in Bengal and Bihar 
were captured by the English. In the autumn of 1780 the United 
Netherlands (Holland) joined the league against England in tlie 
course of the American War of Independence, This was followed by 
a declaration of war by England against the Dutch on 20 December 
1780 and the capture of their settlements in India in 1781 by the 
English. The respective possessions of these poweia in India were 
restored to them only on the termination of the war. 

Though there was peace for a few years after the Peace of VenaiUcs 
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(3 September 1783]* the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars 
in Europe again infincnced contemporary Indian politics. After 
France had declared war against England on 1 February 1793* 
the French Factory at Patna was seized by the English along with 
their other setdements in India, The Dutch were badly affected in 
Europe during the Napoleonic Wars. On the conquest of Holland by 
France in 1795, the Dutch possessioni in India were taken under the 
protection of the English^ probably to prevent their utilization by the 
pro-French powers in India for anti-British activities. The English 
Government in Calcutta ordered Mr Douglas^ Judge and Magis¬ 
trate of Patnai on 14 August 1795* to occupy the local Dutch factory. 
The possessions of the Dutch in India, including their settlement at 
Patna* v^-ere restored to them in 1817. The Dutch finally ceded 
their possessions in India to the English in 1824-5. 

The Danes started a factory at Patna in 1774-5 with George Hen- 
rich Berner as Chief till his death in 1790. When in 1801 Denmark 
entered into hostilities against England, the factory and property of 
the Danes at Patna were seized by the English. The possessions of the 
Danes in India were given back to them after the Treaty of Amiens* 
signed in March 1802* Their factory at Patna was restored to Captain 
Vonder Osten* Resident of His Danish Majesty at Patna* in October 
1802. Again in 1808* with anew turn in European politics after 
Napoleon's Berlin Decrees, the English decided to occupy the Danish 
possessions in the East. Accordingly Mr N* B* Edmonstone, Sccre- 
taiy to the Government of Bengal^ instructed Mr H. Douglas on 27 
January 1808^ to capture all factories, buildings, property, records 
and so on* of His Danish Majesty or of the Danish East India Com¬ 
pany* found within his Jurisdiction. He was to consider all ^ Civil* 
Military and Marine Officers and all Europeans in the service of 
His Danish Majesty or of the Danish East India Company* as 
* prisoners of war/ Thus gradually the Danf::s!ost all their possessions 
in India* 

During the closing years of the Gighteentb century and the early part 
of the ninctccnth,3omeimportantcitizcnsof U.P. who had been forced 
to leave Oudh by court intrigues and other adverse circumstances* came 
and settled m Bihar under the control of the Company's Government. 
After the captureof Waztr Ali^ who had conspired against the Company 
in 1798-9j his wives and children were kept in Bihar under strict 
supervision of the government hers. Ilahi Khanum, one of the wives 
of Waair Ali* and her son were sent to Patna in March 1807 by 
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J« Cot1Jm> Resident at Lucknow. Both of them were accommodated in 
this city by its Magistrate, H» Douglas, at government cost, an allow'- 
ance of Rs 75 per mensem, exclusive of house rent, being given 
to them. The*principal object of Goverument in providing a resi¬ 
dence for Illahee Khanum [IlahT Khanum] and her son at litc public 
expense was to prevent their exploitation by disaffected persons to 
organize an anti-British conspiracy. For security reason.^ the Company's 
Government soon removed them to Monghyr, At HaM Khanum’s 
nxiucst, the Company’s Government permitted herein May 1813, to go 
from Monghyr to Chapra to reside there tvith her son. 

The relations between Nepal and Bihar form a significant phase in 
the political history of this period. Mir Qasim, the Nawab of Bengal, 
sent an expedition to Nepal in 17G2 but his army was signally defeat¬ 
ed under the walls of Makwanpur. An expedition sent by the English 
in 1767 at the suggestion of Mr Golding, the Commercial Resident 
at Bettiah, also met with disaster. Captain Kinlock, who commanded 
this expedition, advanced into the hills in October 1767, but was 
obliged to retreat early in December for lack of supplies and because 
of an outbreak of disease among his soldiers. 

As the English were gradually establishing tlicir political supre¬ 
macy in Bengal and Bihar during the post-Plasscy years, the Gurkhas 
rose to posver in the territory skirting the northern frontier of Hindus¬ 
tan and finally subjugated the Nepal valley in 1768 under the leader¬ 
ship of Prithvi Narayan. A clash between the Gurkhas and the English 
thus became inevitable, particularly because the Gurkhas occasionally 
encroached on the northern frontier of Bihar and also interrupted 
Bihar’s age-long commerce with Nepal and Tibet. 

In 1769 the Council at Calcutta accepted the offer of James Logan 
to undertake a mission to Nepal, Tibet and the neighbouring coim- 
iries. But this move did not produce any tangible result. In 1781 
the Raja of Nepal purchased a house at Patna {Nepal Kothi) from 
Colonel Alexander Hardy, ft originally served as the temporary 
residence of pilgrims from Nepal who came to bathe in the Ganges and 
to make the pilgrimage to Gaya. 

The unsettled frontier between Nepal and north Bihar caused 
frequent troubles from 1768 onwards, though open clashes did not 
actually take place for some years. Thus the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment wrote to the Raja of Nepal on 3 February 1787, complain¬ 
ing that his men were encroaching on the village of Ashruffa 
and the borders of Tirhut to the great detriment of cultivation. 
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I*he v*'as requested to take suitable steps to prevent such 

activities in future and to restore confiscated goods to tlicir rightful 
Owners. Troubles due to the undefiiicd frontier abo occurred in 
the Pumca area. A letter from the Collector of Tirhut to the Board 
of Revenue, dated 3 April 1788, shon-s the difficulties in the 
settlement of disputes regarding some frontier villages. The Collector 
of Tirhut wrote to Mr .Archibald Montgomerie, Collector of Saran 
and Champaran, inviting his help In preventing some zamindars of 
Champaran ‘from uniting with the subjects of Xcpal and holding 
land dependent on the Nepal Government.' 

fn 1791 the English tried to conclude a commercial treaty nvith Nepal 
through the effortsof Mr Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at Banaras. 
Accordingly Mr Duncan tvrote to Mr Montgomerie, Collector of 
Saran and Champaran, on 17 June 179], for information regarding 
imports from the territories under the Nepal Government, a convenient 
station in Nepal for the payment of duties by merchants on exports 
from the Company's dominions, and the grievances of Company 
traders with respect to their trade with Nepal, for which they sought a 
remedy. Mr Montgomerie sent the necessary information to Mr 
Duncan on 17 July 1791. On 2 February 1792, Mr R. Bathurst, 
Collector of Tirhut, wrote to Mr. Duncan supplying him with a 
list of articles imported from, and exported to Nepal. He ob&cn.'cd 
that there were no good prospects of trade unless proteetioii ^vas given 
by the Nepal Government to traders, and unless duties were fixed at 
reduced rates. A commercial treaty was actually concluded with 
Nepal by Lord Cornwallis's Government, and Colonel Kirkpatrick 
was sent on a mission to Katmandu, which, however, did not 
produce any favourable result. 

The alliance of the English with the Nepal Government was not 
to last long, and Captain Knox was recalled from Katmandu. The 
undefined frontieis and rival claims of the Gurkhas and the English 
caused serious cortflict between the two. It eame, as is well known, 
in the time of Lord Hastings. 

After the treaty of Sagauli (1816), which ended the Anglo-Nepalcse 
War, a British Resident (Edward Gardner) was received at Katman¬ 
du and the Company’s Government in Calcutta sent 16 packets of 
presents for the Nepal Raja. On 9 November 1818, Mr Gardner 
informed Mr Tippet, Magbtrate of Patna, that Colonel Runbeer 
Singh and some other Sardars of the Nepal darbar would proceed on 
a pilgrimage to Gaya with about 600 or 700 men, 300 or 400 of them 
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being Armed sepoy^s. He requtsted tlie latter to show * proper attention 
to the party during the intended pilgrimage.' 

It appears that in 1834^ the Nepal Govenimcnt assembled some 
troops on the Bihar border to ‘ obtain reparation' from the officers 
at Tirhut for some injtiries done to the subjects of Nepal. The Com¬ 
missioner of PatnAj Mr VV* Dampier, took the necessary precautions to 
prevent consequent panic in dio minds of the people of Bihar^ 

During the major part of the Urst t^vo decades of the nineteenth 
centuryj the British Government in Bihar and Orissa had to be suffi¬ 


ciently vigilant on the western and south-western frontiers against 
the apprehended inroads of the Marathas and also the Pindaris. 
The British Government were relieved of the anxiety of Maratha 
and Pindari inroads only after their successful campaign of 1817-18* 
Though British authority was gradually being consolidated in the 
plains during the second half of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the ninctecndi century the task of securing the complete submission 
of the hlllmcnj Santhals and AdivasiSj did not prove to be very easy. 
As a matter of fact^ in the tracts inhabited by them there were 
occasional challenges in the shape of open revolts against the new 
order* The process of transition entailed certain hardships on these 
people and aH> encroached onsome of dielr traditional rights. 

The E.ajmahal Hills were inhabited by tlie Paharias and in the 
adjacent tracts the Santhals had gradually established their scttlemetrLs 
from the early days of British administration by clearing the forests. 
In that area some non-aboriginal people^ such as the Bengalees and 
up-country men^ had come from other parts to set tie for trade and other 
purposes. The system which Cleveland, had established there broke 
down within a few years of his death, chieBy due to the lack of 
interest of all his successors except Mr Formbclle. Abdul Rasul Khan, 
selected as suzowal by Mr Cleveland, remained in charge of ad- 
ministratior after Mr FormbellCj but he could not work properly. 
Reginald Heber, Lord Bishop of Cakutu, who came to Bhagalpur 
m August 1824, in the course of his journey through the upper pro¬ 
vinces^ of India, writer that Lord Hastings tried to revive the school 
^rted by Cleveland for the Paharias and also reorganize the Hill 
Ranger^. But his proposal to arm two companies mih rifles could not 
be c^ned out because, as Bishop Heber notes, the - men diahked the 
service exceedingly, having a great objection to wear green*' On their 
return journey Lord and Lady HasUngs made a short exeurrion 
into the Rajmahal Hilh, met the Paharia chiefs and promised to send 
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them useful agricultural] implements and a stock of seed potatoes. 
But this promise was never fulfilled. 

In 1818 the Ckimpany’s Government deputed Mr Sutherland, 
Joint Magistrate ofBhagalpur, to enquire into the state of administra* 
tion of the Hills and the nature of tenures on which the Paharias held 
lands, and to suggest measures for future administration. After an 
enquiry, Mr Sutherland submitted a report in 1819. His main recom¬ 
mendations were for the declaration of the hill tract as property of the 
government, a similar arrangement regarding the plain area skirt¬ 
ing the hills, which could be distinguished from the adjoining zamin- 
dari estates, and a demarcation of the extent of the hilly tract and the 
skirts of the hills. The government accepted these recommendations 
_in 1823 and the next year appointed the Hon’blc John Petty Wood 
to demarcate the boundaries with the assistance of Captain Tanner 
as surveyor. On the completion of their work, the Damin-i-Koh was 
formed in 1832-3 with a definite boundary comprising 1,366 square 
miles, of which the tract outside the hills covered 500 square m l h-s , 
For general civil administradon and fiscal affairs the Damin-i-Koh 
in 1837-8 was placed under a Superintendent, Mr James Pontet 
of the uncovenanted Civil Service. For criminal matters, it was placed 
under the Magistrate of Bhagalpur and Police stations were at¬ 
tached to Bhagalpur, BirbhumandBcrhampore (Murshidabad). Petty 
cases were sometimes decided by the Superintendent and for more 
complicated ones the Santhals had to go to Bhagalpur, where instead 
of getting real justice, they were very often hot^winked by cun¬ 
ning amlas, mukhteers, peons and barkandazes. Asa writer observed 
in the Calcutta Rtnieuioi I860, while a SanthaL 'found justice in the 
shape of the Magistrate so far off and so terribly difficult of access, 
he found justice nearer home in the shape of the Darogahs and 
Thana police, the authorized agents of the District Magistrate, but 
found it only to find it his bane.’ 

Not only was justice denied to these simple and unsophisticated 
people, but their economic condition was also badly affected by the 
oppression and fraud of the non-Adlvasi merchants and money¬ 
lenders. As a writer In the Calcutta Rtoitw of 1856 observed, 'Zamin- 
dars or more properly speaking zamindari retainers, as gomasta, 
aurbarakar, peons and other mahajans and their mastajirs or 
agents, the police, the revenue and court amlas have exercised a 
combined system of extortions, oppressive exactions, forcible dis¬ 
possession of property, abuse and personal violence and a variety of 
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petty tyrannies upon the timid and yielding Santhals. Usurious 
interest on loans of money ranging from 50 to 500 per cent; false 
measures of the haut hat and ntarket; wilful and uncharitable tres¬ 
pass by the rich by means of their untcthcred cattle, tattoos (small 
horses), ponies and even elephants, on the growing crops of the 
poorer race, and such like illegalities have been prevalent. Even a 
demand by individuals from the Santhals ofsecurity for good conduct 
is a thing not unknown; embarrassing pledges for debt also formed 
another mode of oppression,’ Sometimes family security and honour, 
which die Santhals have always guarded with jealous care, were at 
stake at the hands of the European staff engaged in railway cons¬ 
truction. In the CalttiUa Review of 1&56 we read of ’ alleged forcible 
abduction of twoSanthal women, and even murdor, and some unjust 
acts of oppression, as taking kids, fowls etc., without payment on the 
part of Europeans employed on the line of the railroad,* 

Administrative abuses and economic injustice naturally drove the 
Santhals to the rebellion which broke out furiously in 1855 and 
continued for about two years before it was suppressed by ruthless 
measures. Including the proclamation of martial law. One effect of 
this insurrection was the formation, according to Act 57 of 1355, 
of a separate non-regulation disirictj known as the District ofSanthal 
Fargauas. It was placed under the control of the Commissioner of 
Bhagalpur and was divided into five (subsequendy six) subdivisions, 
which were to be administered by a Deputy Commissioner with his 
headquarters at Dumka and four Assistant Commissioners. The 
Hon’blc (afterwards Sir) Ashley Eden, Assistant to the Special 
Commissioner for the suppression of the Santhal Insurrection, was 
appointed the Erst Deputy Commissioner of the district. 

But this administrative change did not secure die complete eradi¬ 
cation of evils such as the enhancement of rents by zamindars and 
die oppression by the amlas who rackrented the SaAthab. Further, 
under the Civil Procedure Code of 1359, the moneylenders obtained 
decrees involving usurious rates of interest. All this again caused 
unrest among the Santhals in the Dumka and Godda subdivisions in 
1371, To meet the situation, the government passed a special Regula¬ 
tion in 1372, forbidding exorbitant rates of interest and sanctioning 
a record of landlords’ and tenants’ rights. The new Reguladou also 
‘ rc-afhrmcd the exemption of the district from the operadon of all 
Regulations and Acts not specially extended to it.' According to 
this Reguladou, Mr Browne Wood was appointed Setdement Oi^er 
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and conducted settle merit operations tbrougboul the dbtrict from 
1873 to 1879. One of the interesting results of the settlement %vas 
the prcsen'adon of the Santhnli village community system^ under 
which the village community as a whole held the village wastes. 

In tlie year 1871 the Kherwar movemeat also started. It aimed 
at social and religious purification by exhorting the Santhals to 
w'orship the true only and to abstain from intoxicating liquor 
and also from eating pork and fowb. They were furtlicr told that the 
land belonged to tliem and they need not pay rent for iu Though 
die movement was suppressed immediately^ there was another 
outburst in 1874-5. Two of the leaders, Bhagirath Manjhi and 
Cyan Parganait, were imprisoned and military and police reinforce¬ 
ments were stationed atDunika,but the movement took a formidable 
shape in 1880-1. To overaw*c tiic Santhab, the government posted 
a body of military police in the district and a field force of 4,500 
cavalry and infantry was also brought here under Colonel (afterwards 
General Sir) Tliomas Gordon. But the Kherwar movement did not 
become extinct. It occasionally revived in subsequent years. 

In the areas extending from the Jungle or Western Muhab of 
Alidriapur and including Manbhum, Singhbhum, Dhalbhum, 
Barabhum and Chotanagpur, tlie gradual extension of British 
authority led to dashes with the old and prevailing interests of local 
R^aSj Chiefs and the people. The new masters had to face complex 
problems. Between 1769 and 1774, the Rajas of Dhalbhum or 
Ghatsila resisted tlie infiltration of British authority into their 
jurisdiedon with determined efforts. When one of them, Jagannaih 
Dhal, could not be subdued even after a series of attacks and counter¬ 
attacks, the Company’s government reinstated him in his estate. 

The Ghuars, with their strongholds in Manbhum and Barabhum, 
particuLarly in the hills between Barabhum and Ghatsila, also opposed 
the early efforts of the British to extend their control In those parts. 
In 1771, Captain Goodyear engaged in suppressing them, met with 
strong resistance from the Chuar Sardars, Shyam Ganjan of Dhadfca, 
Subhla Singh of Khaliapal, and Dubraj, the eldest son of the Bara- 

bhumRaja, In 1772 , Cap tain Car ter. Lieutenant Gall and Lieutenant 

Young proceeded against them and a temporary conciUadon wm 
effected. In 1780, a dbtrict was formed called the Ramgarh Hill 
Tracts. Mr Champan, the first British Civil Administrator of 
ChoUnagpur, had hb headquarters alternately at Cbatra in Hazanj 
bagb district, and at Sherghati in Gaya district. The tracts embrace 
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the later districts of Hazaribaghj Falamau, portions of Gaya, Man- 
bhum and Monghyr, and Chotanagpur proper. 

But there were several recurrences of fresh trouble for the British 
Government. In November 1782, disturbances started in Jhalda 
and Tamar, These were put dovm by Major Crawford, who took 
charge of collections and suggested the complete disarming of the 
inhabitants of Jhalda, Pachet and Ramgarh, But again in 1783-4 
the Jagirdar of Khaliapal organized a resistance with the help of the 
Chuars. Though he was subdued, there were several outbreaks in 
Jhalda and the adjoining estates of Tamar in Ramgarh between 1789 
and 1795 when the Permanent Setdement of this area was completed. 
In 1795, however, the Pachet zamindarl was put up for sale for 
failure to pay arrears, but the zamindar, supported by his tenants 
opposed the sale. The situation was further complicated by a fresh 
Chuar outbreak in 1798-9 in the perganas of Raipur, Ambikanagar 
and Supur adjoining Manbhum and Barabhum on the cast. The 
‘whole area was practically in a state of insurrection’ and it took 
some years before British authority could control these opposing 
forces. In Pachet, die sale was cancelled and the zamindar restored. 
The supervision of Pachet was once again transferred from the 
^Ucctor of Raingarh to the Collector of Birbhum. In Wellesley’s 
time^ there was a proposal to form the Jungle Mahals into a new 
district, separate from Midnapur, Birbhum and Burdwan. By 
RegulaUon XVlIf of 1805, the Jimgk Mahals, comprising 23 perganas 
and rnahals in all the jungle tracts of Burdwan and the present 
district of Bankura, were formed into a separate magisterial juris- 
diction with headquarters at Bankura. 

Early relations of the CJompany’s Government with the Raja of 
Chotanagpiir were not entirely cordial. The Company tried to bring 
tois area under control about four years after the Dlwani grant. 
In 1769, Captain Gamac penetrated into Palamau to reinstate the 
local Raja and to bring that area under British authority, but it 
cxmtmucd in a disturbed state for many years more. There was no 
the Raja of Chotanagpur and the Raja of Ramgarh. 
In 1772 Dnp Nath Sabi of Chotanagpur met Captain Caraac and 
promised topay nazaranaand to render services against the Marath as. 
Captain Ca^c then recommended to the Council at Patna that the 
Raja ^^d be aUowcd to pay his revenue to the Company direct 
jmtead of through the Raja of Ramgarh, as had been the practice 
for 50 long, Captam Camac'a recommendation was based on the 
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consideration that the Raja*s 'country would form an effective 
barrier to the incursions of the Marathos^ thus covering Bihar and 
Birbhum and at the same time giving them the command of the 
passes into the Ueccan.’ The Council at Patna accepted Captain 
Camac's recommendation and the Raja agreed to pay an annual 
revenue of Rs 12,000 including customs and transit duties. For 
various reasons, the Raja fell into arrears in the payment of the 
stipulated amount and occasionally the Company’s officers sent troops 
into his territory to realize dues. The Company's government further 
began to interfere more and more in his internal administration, 
which was not efficient enough to curb the forces of disorder. In 
1009 he was forced to maintain police thanas, but the new police 
s)''stcm was 'no more successful than the feudal system wdiich it had 
superseded.’ In 1019 the Raja Vfas for a time deprived of his 
control over the police. For a few years he tried to oppose the 
growing British interference but to no effect. 

Mukund Singh, the ninth Raja of Ramgarh, refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of the British Government. The British started 
intrigues with Tej Singh, and a force under Lieutenant Goddard, 
accompanied by Tej Singh, attacked Mukund Singh in 1772- Raja 
Mukund. Stngh fled to the hills. The British Government Iciucd 
the country to Tej Singh for five years, and after his death, to 
his son Paras Nath Singh by a fresh sanad, dated 17 September 
1784, 

Tire smouldering discontent of the AdivasU of Chotanagpur 
exploded into several open revolts before the outbreak of the Indian 
freedom movement in the year 1857-9. In 1320 there was a disturb¬ 
ance at Tamar when two Mundas, Rudu and Kantu, organized a 
large number of their followers and defied the authorities. They 
were reduced by large-scale miUtary operations. The Raja of 
Singhbhum, or the Raja of Porhat as he was called, who rcristcd 
for some years the attempts of the British to extend thdr control 
over his territory , was forced in 1820 to become a feudatory and to pay 
annual tribute. In the same year, however, the Hos of Singhbhum 
attacked a British force with desperate valour, baffling the efforts 
of the Political Agent, Major Roughsedge, to overcome them. They 
were subdued for a while the next year, only after the employment 
of a larger force against themi but on the withdrawal of the British 
troops, they again became nsdve. It was only after a number of 
Hoa had been slaughtered and their villages burnt that they laid 
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down their arms in 1827 and were forced to enter into an agreement^ 
some of the conditions of which were as follows:— 

^(I) We acknowledge ourselves to be subject to the British 
Government. 

(2) ^Vc agree to pay to our chiefi or zamindarseight annas for each 
plough for tlie five years next ensuing^ and afterwards one rupee if 
our dreumstances admit it- 

(3) We would keep the roads throughout the country open and 
safe for all travellers. 

(4) We would allow persons of all castes to settle in our villages 
and afford them protection; moreover^ shall educate our children 
in Oriya and Hindustanis 

(5) If we should be oppressed by our chiefs or aamindai^^ we will 
not resort to arms for redrew but complain to officecommanding 
the troops or to some other compcteni authority/ 

Even so, tlie Hos were not reduced to complete submission aud they 
allied themselves with the Mundas of Chotanagpur during the 
lattcr^a movement in the years 183U2. 

The Munda rising of 1831-2^ commonly called the Kol Rebellion^ 
was caused by grievances of various kinds^ such as enhancement 
of rent, exaction of forced labour, realization of interest by creditors 
at exorbitant rates and so on+ The main grievance which set off 
the explosion was agrariaQ. The old system of village communities 
continued long among both the Has and Mundas. Some villages, 
usually seven to twelve in numberj were grouped together in units 
called pus or upland. Each group was under the jurisdiction of a 
single leader called a manki, who paid the rent of the villages to the 
government or to the zamindar. He su pervised the work of the village 
headmen^ or mundas as they were called, in general civil and police 
functions- But the chieftains of Chotanagpur leased the villages to 
farmers coming from Bengal or other parts of Bihar in supersession 
of the village community. By this process^ many of these outsiders 
settled there, often by dispossessing the hereditary occupants- 
Besides forcibly exacting money from the people by various means, 
^cse outsiders aho heaped mdJgnities upon their family honour by 
immoral conduct. 

The immediate occasion for the rising was an incident which took 
place in pergana Sonpur, A manki named Singhrai was dispos¬ 
sessed of twel ve villages by a Sikh and some female members of his 
family were alleged to have been dishonoured by the Sikh, A 
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Muhammadan farmer abo was said to have behaved in an objec¬ 
tionable manner with one Surga^ a Miinda ofBandgaon in Singh- 
bhum. All these reports exasperated the Hos and the Mundas, who 
rose to redress their acute grievances and in fury resorted to violence. 
Starting in December 1831, the conflagration spread quickly over 
‘practically the whole of the present district of Ranchi and over¬ 
flowed into Hazaribagh, the Tori pergana of Palamau, and the 
western portion of Manbhum.^ 

The British Government resorted to extreme steps to repress the 
insurgents. The Ramgarh Battalion, reinforced by the 50th Bengal 
Infantrv and several other detachments, crushed them in 1832. 
The two leaders, Surga and Stnghrai’s brother, held out to the last. 
One Btiddho Bhagat, with his whole family and one hunted and 
fifty of his followers, perished bravely defending liis village. Numerous 
Kol villages were burnt and, according to Shore’s estimate, about 
flve thousand square miles of territory were laid waste in order to 


crush the Kok. 

The Hos of Singbhum continued tobc defiant. Military operations 
were launched against them in November 1836, and by February 
1837, Colonel Richards thoroughly subdued them. They were freed 
from the Pnrhat chick and brought under the immediate 
of the British Government. A new arrangement was effected, by which 
twenty-three pirs, previously under the control of the Rajas o 
Porliat, Saraikcla and Khatsawan, together with four o*cr t^en 
from Mayurbhanj, were formed into anewumtcallcdKolhan which 
was placed under a British ofliccr with headquarters at Chmbasa. 

Immediately after the Kol insurrection, came the revolt of toe 
Bhumij in Manbhum, known as Ganganarayan hangama. Its leader 
Ganganarayan, a disappointed claimant to the Barabhum estate, 
was thoroughly dissatisfied with Madhab, toe diwan of the estate, who 
opposed him and deprived him of several tarak. The latter also made 
himself extremely unpopular by hb usurious moncylcndmg busi¬ 
ness and by the imposition of extra taxes or rents on the Ghabv^ 
(keepers of the passes) and ghartaki or a house-tax throughout the 
estate. Alienated by these and other unfavourable condition, the 
peasants of the area joined Ganganarayan. On the authority of 
report by Mr Dent, who conducted 7 

the uprising, it has been written in the Manbhum Dwtncl Gazft^er 
that ‘dissatUfaction with the adminktration of ^ law of debtor 
and creditor appears to have been ripe at this time in ara u , 
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and the sale of ancestral holdings for debt was particularljf objected 
to as something entirely opposed to the custom of the aboriginal 
tenantry', ^lor were indebtedness and its conseejucnees coniined to 
the tenantry, but we arc told that almost all the zamindars, members 
of their ramilies holding maintenance or other grants, the sardar 
Ghatwals, and the bigger immediate holders were generally in 
embarrassed circumstances. General improvidence seems to have 
been tlie order of the day, and much of the land had already, at this 
time, passed more or less permanently to money lending outsiders. 
The rule of inheritance by primogeniture hept the large estates 
nominally intact; in practice the necessity of providing for membere 
of the family by maintenance grants imposed an ever-increasing 
burden on the zamindar, and continually decreased his cash 
resources. To all these people, tlierefore, Ganganarayan’s outbreak 
came ^ a welcome opportunity. The state of things disclosed was 
not unlike that already found in Chotanagpur proper,. 

Backed by popular support, this movement soon assumed formidable 
proportions, and directed attacks against euchcries and thanas 
and government troops in the months of May and June 1832. After 
the arrival of the 3'kh Native Infantry in the month of November 
and the elaborate military arrangements of Mr Braddon, Lieutenant 
Trimmer and Mr Dent, Ganganarayan and his followers were 
dcfcatedmseveral isolated etxgagemcnts. Hefled to Singhbhum where 
for some time he made an unsuccessful attempt to organize the Hos 
a^ was later killed while attacking a stronghold of the ruler of 
Kharsawan. Thus ended Ganganarayan’s brief uprising 

AU these revolts convinced the British Government of the neceaity 

their hold. By Regulation 
XIII of 1833, the district of the Jungle Mahals was dissolved. The 
«iato of Shergarh, Senpahari and Bishnupur were transferred to 
Burdwan and a new district ofManbhum with its headquarter at 
Manbazar was formed, embracing, besides the present area of the 

Ambikanagar, Simlapal, 
^ aidiha, Phulkusma, Shyamsundarpur and Dhalbhum. (Dhal- 
fahum was transferred to Smghbhum in 1845-6). The hcadquarteis 

n r f «tablishcd with headquarters at Kishna- 

pur {RanchO ^djunsdiction over the whole of Chotanagpur proper 
as ^1 ^ Palai^n Kharakdiha, Ramgarh, Kundu,Te j3e 
Mahals (except Bishnupur, Sampahari and Shergarh), Dh Jbhum 
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pcrgana and th^ tributary Mahals. Captain Thomas AViIkinson 
was appointed the first Agent. ThU arrangement was changed by 
Regulation XX of 1354^ by which the Division of Chotanagpur was 
constituted under a Gonnnissioncr 

After the movcnricnt of 1857-9^ the last great armed onslaught 
against British political supremacy in India during the nineteenth 
ccntur>"> the British Government itiLroduced successive admtnistra^ 
tivc changes in Bihar as in other parts of India to maintain intact 
their hold on this country. There was nothing of particular political 
importance in this province during this period, nor in the years 
following. But it played a prominent role in the difTcrent phases of 
Indian's struggle for emancipation from British imperial control a role 
which has been briefly dealt with in another section. 

B. Administration in Bihar 1757^1947 
Having dealt with tJxe political changes in Bihar during this 
period^ we now come to review the administrative system 
and the changes it has gone through. Since diere wiis no separate 
or distinctive administrative set-up for the provincej Bthar has to 
be considered in the background of tlie all-India set-up as tvcll 
as of the Bengal set-up because Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were 
admimstcred as one province till 1912, It is also convenient to deal 
in this section with administration during the entire period from 
1757 to I947j as it was a continuous proce^of evolution during the 
British regime. It is obvious that while dealing with the alUIndia 
and the Bengal sptems of administration we shall be very brief, 
since the object h to fumish only a background for a better undcr- 
f landing of Bihar's administration. 

THE GHANOEOVER 

For a proper appreciation of Bihar's administration since 
1757 it is necessary to bear in mind certain common features 
which the British introduced in the administrative institutions 
of the country as a whole. They were more advanced in this matter 
than their Moghal predecessors. They built up a system of ad- 
ministratian designed to supplant the rule of mere custom by diat of 
law, TTiis afiected the variegated patterns of Moghal administradon 
and tried to reduce them to a uniform system in order to facLUtatc 
centralized control, supen/ision and direction. It abo contributed 
to the political unity of the country* 
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Unlike the Moghals., the British were a naval power. They 
penetrated into the vast land-mass of India through seaports Uke 
Bombay and Calentta, Surat and Madras. These comtituted not 
only their trading centres^ but later developed into centres of military 
reserves and political power. The conquest of territory proceeded 
from these centres and areas acquired from time to time were annexed 
to one or another according to contiguity or administrative con¬ 
venience. Their navy protected coastal areas and maintained linra 
of communication and supply through these nerve centres. Their 
Indian government built up in time an Indian armyj but the navy 
ahvay-s remained a monopoly of the Home GovemmenE, and naval 
con^dcraliens always preraikd over others^ This explains tvhy 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta came to occupy a position of pre¬ 
eminence, which^, none of tlie inland capitals established subsequently 
ever enjoyed. 

The British government in India introduced yet another dtstin- 
guishiiig feature* This was the committee form of govemment- It 
sprang from the civil character and commercial exigencies of the 
East India Company who adopted ihh form as the best mode of 
controlling their servants, operating tliousands of miles away from 
England. Tims, before the establishment of a central government in 
1773, each of the Setdements of Madras^ Bombay and Calcutta 
was governed by a President with a Counci Ij enjoying equal rant 
and authority and transacting all bEisincss by a majority of votes. 
With the acquisition of territories^ the President became a Governor 
and w^as later v^ted with pouters to override the decisions of the 
Council. But the old rule of the majority could not be hilly dispensed 
with* The head of the cxccnrivc government was under an obligation 
to give reasons in writing whenever he decided to act against the 
views of die majority and he could not take any decision outside 
the CounciL 

These features first developed in the Presidency of Fort William 
in Bengal which^ by 1765, had become by far the most important of 
the three Presidencies. In addition to a number of districts obtained 
from the Nawabs since the English victory at Plassey in 1757, the 
East India Company became in 1765 di facto sovereign of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa by virtue of the Moghal grant of die Diwani or 
right of revenue and civil adEuinistration* Tort William became 
die nucleus of the Company's central government in India and it 
was here dEat the Company first evolved an administrative apparatus 
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which subsequently guided other provinces In the organization of 
their own administration. Even to this day the district staffj for 
instance, continues on the model of the original oflricc of the Collector 
established in Bengal in 1772. M Bihar constituted a sub-province 
of Bengal j its civil administration had been linked up wdth the latter j 
until it became a separate province on 1 April 1912 and its administra¬ 
tion followed the Bengal pattern. 

THE nnVANI SYSTEM 

Bengal under the MoghaU was administered by two co¬ 
ordinate auilioridcSj the Nawab or Nazim and die Diw^an- the 
former exercised execudvc ftmedons^ while the latter was responsible 
for fiscal administradon and civil justice. The grant of the DKvani 
reduced Ixith the Moghal Emperor and the Nawab to nonentides. 
The command of the army and the receipts of the revenues came into 
the hands of the British^ while law and order continued to be the 
exclusive responsibility of the Nawab's officers- The Company also 
entrusted to them the work of revenue collection and civil justice,, 
duties more properly belonging under the Moghal grant to the 
Bridsh Government. The British aimed at securing at the earliest 
opportunity all advantages from the acquisition of the Diwani. But 
this could not have been realized by employing the Company's 
scr\^aniSj who were generally unacquainted with the revenue re¬ 
sources of the three provinces* Muhammad Reza Khan^ a friend of 
the Britishj was therefore appointed to exercise both the civil and 
criminal jurisdictions on behalf of the Company and the Nawab 
respecdvcly. He was to discharge his obligations in consukation with 
the British Resident at Murshidabad, 

A similar arrangement was made for the province of Bihar. The 
British Chief at Patna received the revenues from Maharaja Shitab 
Ral who acted as Naib Diwan and Naib Nazim* He had been a 
provincial Dlw^an of the Moghal Emperor and enjoyed the confi¬ 
dence of all parties alike. He was entrusted with negotiations for the 
grant of the Di warn in 1765 andj m the year following, he was associat¬ 
ed with the conducting of a diplomatic conference held at Chapra 
to form alliances against the Marathas. 

The actual administradon of the Di>vani provinces was thus 
carried on through subordinate Indian agencies* The Nawab became 
dtular and the Company divested themselves of responsibility. 
Such an arrangement was bound to fail^ as it did* The Nawab^i 
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officers who were immediately in charge of administration possessed 
neither character nor mean^ to enforce decisiom; and the BrltLshj 
who commanded power and resources, worried little as long as the 
flow of the Company's revenue receipts continued unaffected. The 
result was that “the Naaims exacted vvhat they could from the 
zamindars and die great farmers of the revenue^ whom they left 
at liberty to plunder all below them, reserving to themselves the 
prerogatives of plundcritig them in their turn, when they were 
supposed to have enriched themselves with the spoik of the country/ 
Drunk with power and corrupted at the sight of boundless wealth, 
the Companyk servants, on the other hand, advanced their private 
trade through native *gomastas^ (managers) who, in the name of 
their masters, forced the unhappy natives to buy and sell goods at 
arbitrary rates. 

To remedy these evlUj European “supervisors^ were appointed 
to die Bengal districts in 1769. In Bihar, diis plan of supervi.^ion by 
European officers was tncroduced in June 1770, when a supervisor 
was appointed for each of the districts of Saran and Champaran, 
Shahabadj Tirhut, RohtaSj and Monghyr. Patna district continued 
to be under the immediate charge of die Chief of Patna, A Con¬ 
trolling Council of Revenue was established a few months later 
at Patna for the whole of Bihar, and at Murshidabad for Bengal. 
The latter however had the overall controlling authority over both 
Bihar and Bengal. The Council at Paaia consisted of three civil 
servants including the Chief, and its main objects were to effect 
economy and to control the conduct of the supervisors In the 
districts. 

But these were only half-hearted measures. The plan of supor^ 
vision was only exploratory, not cxccudvc in naturcHi Supervisors 
were only to coUect and supply information about the state of dtings 
in their districts: the state and capacity of the lands; the revenue 
demands and exactions; the condition of commerce, and the adminis¬ 
tration of Justice. They w^ere to report cases of irregularity and 
oppression, but not to punish the oppressor. In point of ability and 
honesty many of them lagged far behind expectadons. But even those 
who were able and honest could not interpose and punish exactions. 

* Whatever may have been the conduct of individuaLs,“ wrote Warren 
Hastings, *thc blame is not so much attributable to tJiem aa to the 
want of a principle of government, adequate to its substance and a 
coercive power to enforce it." 
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THE 1772 REFOftMi 

It ivas in fact kfi (ct the genius of \VaiTcii Hastings to break away 
substantially from the Company's commercial approach and switch 
over to government anti administration. He supplied a political 
principle to raise its dignity in the eyes of the other mlcis in the 
country-, and favoured an open avowal of the sovereignty of Great 
Britain. ‘AU the arts of policy,' he observed, 'cannot conceal the 
poiver by which these provinces are ruled, nor can all the arts of 
sophistry avail to transfer the responsibility of them to the Nawab, 
when it is as visible as the light of the sun that tlicy originate from 
our own government, that the Nawab is a mere pageant without so 
much as the shadow of authority, and even his most consequential 
agents receive their appointment from the recommendation of the 
Company and the express nomination of tlieir (the Company's) 
servants,’ 

In May 1772 the Company accordingly stood fortli as Diwan 
and took over the entire care and management of the revenue 
through the direct agency of their own servants. The services of 
Muhammad Reza Khan and Shi tab Rai were dispensed with. The 
Controlling Councils of Revenue at Patna and Murehidabad were 
abolished and the KhaLsa (chief revenue oRice) brought down to 
Calcutta under the immediate superviaon of the government. These 
measures contributed to a ccntraliaation and uniformity in the 
mode of inspection. The supervisors were designated Collectors 
and vested with a measure of executive authority necessary for the 
discharge of their obligations. The President and Council were to 
act as a Board of Revenue when sitting jointly in the revenue depart'^ 
ment created in 1772. The Collectors were made directly responsible 
to them. For the purposes of settlement, the President and Council 
constituted a committee to go on circuits and take decisions at the 
headquarters of each district with the assistance of the Collector and 
a native Diwan subordinate to him. 

In drawing up his judicial plan, Warren Hastings trierl to inculcate 
vigour into the indigenous system of Justice which had in most 
districts broken down on account of the later looseness of the Moghal 
government. His conviction was that if only original principles 
were observed, the indigenous courts might well serve the purpose 
of the Company's government. But in his Judicial plan he did not 
ignore the rivo main developments which had resulted from the 
disintegration of the Moghal central authority, namely the general 
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sLtperatssion of the district officers of justice by ssammdara or farmers 
of revenue^ nnd the division of districts into "chaklas' constituting 
spheres of influence of revenue farmers. The problem of judicial 
reform thus involved a reconstitution of the districts and the establish¬ 
ment of regular courts ofjustice. Procedure and conduct rules were 
then required to regulate proceedings. Hastings did all this under 
his plan approved by the Council on 21 August 1772* 

The districts of Saran and Champaran, Tirhut^ RohtaSj Monghyr, 
Bhagalpur^ Rajmahal and Purnca were constituted into Collector- 
ships. The supervisor of Shahabad was recalled for mishandling 
revenue matters, and the district was placed under the immediate 
charge of the Chief at Patna* The hill tracts of Bihar now forming 
part of Palamau, Chotanagpur^ Ramgarh and the Santiial Parganas 
were conquered and placed under military control. A portion of 
Bhagalpur w^as at this time separated from that district and included 
in what svas then known as the Jugleiterry district. 

In each of the Colkctotships, the Prtsident and Council established 
two courts of ^adalat”: one a court of Diwani adalat and the other 
of Faujdari adalat. The Collector presided over the fiist and super¬ 
vised the conduct of the second which continued under the immediate 
charge of Muhammadan judges. His supervision extended to eusuring 
a proper obsm=^ance of judicial rules governing the sifting of evidenccj. 
and maintaming proper rccordsof judicial proceedings. On a similar 
pattern, two appellate courts were established at Calcutta^ the ^sadr 
diwani adalat" and the *sadr mzamatadalat^j the former being held by 
the President and two of the members of the Council and the latter 
supervised by the President himself until 1775j when it was transferred 
to Murshidabad lo be administered by the officers of the Nawab, 
The Regulations of 1772 prohibited private persons from exercising 
judicta! functions. Arbitrary fines in the form of perquisitca or 
commission on the amount of money recovered were abolished and 
Muhammadan judges were enlisted as regular adalat officers payable 
by government. 

The reforms of 1772 thus tried to lay the foundation of district 
administration^ with the Collector at its head exercising rcvcnuej 
judicial and executive authorit>'i subject to the final control^ super- 
^dsion and direction of the government at Fort William, But Eamin- 
dars and revenue farmers viewed this anangemeut with disfavour, 
tending as it did to affect their iudependence and reduce their 
local influe nee. Moreover, as the establishment of the Britbh 
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agency involved an increase in the ewt of* collection, and as the 
Company still attached almost exclusive importance to revenue re¬ 
ceipts, this arrangement did not last long. Following their Instructions, 
regulations were enacted on 23 November 1773 to group the dis¬ 
tricts of the Diwanl provinces into six grand divisions called provin¬ 
cial councils. Collectors were recalled from the districts but were 
absorbed as members of one or the other of these provincial councils, 
each of which consisted of a Chief and four or five civil servants, with 
a secretary, Persian translator and some assistants. The Calcutta 
division was placed under a committee of revenue composed of two 
of the members of the Supreme Council. The districts were left in 
charge of Indian naibs (deputies) who made the collections and 
administered civil justice. At the headquarters of each of the 
provincial councils one of the members acted as the superin¬ 
tendent of jusiJec in monthly rotation. The executive powers of the 
Chief were further defined and augmented by regulations ervacted 
in 1774. 

THE REGULATING ACT OF 1773 

A new authority was in the meantime constituted under the 
Regulating Act of 1773 which converted the government of Bengal 
into a central government consisting of Warren Hastings as Governor- 
General and a Council of four members who were coUectiveiy 
vested with the whole civil and military administration of the 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal. The Act recognized all the 
measures and actions taken by the President and the Council, 
and in addition authorized the Governor-General and the Ckiuncil 
to control the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay in all matters of 
war and peace. The Governor-General vvas to exercise the casting 
vote only in the event of opinions in the Council being equally 
balanced. 

The Act also provided for the establishment of a Supreme Court 
for the Seldemcnt of Fort William in Calcutta, fts jurisdiction 
extended over all Europeans residing in the Presidency as well as 
those found directly or indirectly in the service of the Company. 

The Reguladng Act, however, suffered from a number of consti¬ 
tutional and legal defects arising from the disavowal of sovereignty. 
These led to condicis of jurisdiction between the Government and the 
Supreme Court, conflicts which brouglu to light the irregularities 
and imperfections of botli. Legislative measures, therefore, were 
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enabled subsequently to ttmedy their deTects and to supply their 
inadequacies. The Amending Act of 1781, for instance, defined more 
precisely the personnel and tcrrilorial jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. The India Act of 1784 set up a more effective machinery 
of parliamentary' control and increased the powers of the Governor- 
General by redueing the strength of his Council to three. The 
Amending Act of 1786 went to the length of investing him with 
the power to veto the decisions of his Council, although he was not 
to use it eitccpt in emergencies. 

The provincial councils, on the other hand, were divested of 
judicial fiinctions in 1780. A separate provincial ‘diwani a^lat’ 
was constituted under a superintendent within the jurisdiction of 
each of tlie six provincial councils. The number of such civil courts 
was increased to eighteen in April I7BL Of these, seven were estab¬ 
lished in Bihar. These were at Bhagalpur, Chitra (in Ramgarh), 
Darbhanga, Lauriya (in Ghamparan}, Patna, Raghimathpur, and 
Tajpur (in Pumca), With the exception of Bhagalpur and Chitra, 
each of these courts w as placed under a civil servant, now designated 
as judge instead of superintendent. The courts at Bhagalpur and 
Chitra, like those at Rangpur and Chittagong in Bengal, were held 
by Collectors for geographical and strategic reasons. The business 
of all these courts was oonducted to rules laid down by 
the regulations of 5 July 1781, which were designed to reduce 
the degree of discretion as well as to introduce uniformity in the 
administration of justice, especially in respect of process and evi¬ 
dence. 


DISTRICT ADMlNiSTRATtON 

The jurisdiction of the provmcial councils was further affected by 
the alienation of a number of districts from their control, a measure 
dictated by adtninbtralivc crigencies. The itotrlcts thus alienated 
and formed into separate colleciorships were: 


Duuku 


Rajmahal and IMiagalpur 

Ramgarh 

I’anchkgt. 

Sarad 


1774 

1775 

1776 
1779 


EaftOd 

Hcatly, First Civil CoJIcclgr 

Hewitt 

Grafflc 


At this time aUo the districts of Rangpur, Tripura 
were similarly formed into separate collectorshipa in Bengal. Th^ 
alienations w^rc followed by the complete abolition of provincial 
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councils in February' 1781. The Govcmor-Gcneral and Council 
set up in their place at Calcuttaj a committee of revenue consbting 
of four civil servantSj Dftvid Anderson, John Sliore, Samuel Charters 
and Charles Croftes. The object of this committee was to centralize 
the administration of revenue and bring the collections under the 
immedJate control of the government at Calcutta. But no cJTective 
centralization could be possible without a strong, uniform and res¬ 
ponsible district agency, which did not as yet exist. Hastings tried 
to build upjustsuch an agency in 1772, but the orders of the Company 
stood in the way. It was now being fast realized that if the committee 
of revenue was to succeed, tire government must mahe up its mind 
as to who was to administer the district: the Indian Naib or the 
European Collector. 

The Company's able and experienced servants, such as John Shore, 
Stuart and others recommended that the system of 1772 be restored 
and that the Company's covenanted servants be appointed to every 
district with powers to administer both revenue and justice. But as 
wars with the Marathas and Mysore were still on, die implementa¬ 
tion of the proposed reforms had to wail 11111786, when the directors 
of die Company approved dtc principles and ordered the restoration 
of Collcctorships as a general plan of district administration. The 
firmness and vigour of British character, the Directors now suggested, 
might be employed to ‘support the sovereignty of the Company and 
strengthen the executive authority of the government.’ In their 
determination to restore all the Collcctorships they were in fact 
guided by a belief and confidence in the ability and talents of their 
covenanted civil servants to protect the manufacturers, to encourage 
trade, to superintend the conduct of every district department, to 
keep a watchful eye on the principal natives, and to guard against the 
intrigues of foreigners. Motives of economy further led the ^mpany 
to unite in the office of the Collecior all the revenue, judicial as well 
as magisterial functions of government. 

POUCE 

Under the Moghals, magisterial duties formed part of the police 
administration in the district under the Faujdar, As his name implies, 
he was essentially a military commander placed at the head of a 
contingent of military police, there being no civil constabulary on the 
present model which was created in 1861. The district oJlicc was thus 
a military or police office, the Moghal State being itself a police State. 
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The Faujdar represented the official wing of the Moghal police 
administration. The non-official part of Uie system had its origin in 
the ancient institution of village watchmenj such as- *pasbans% 
*goraits* or *barahils" still found in several districts of Bihar^ They 
were maintained by village communities through grant of lands. But 
following the disintegration of village communities^ they transferred 
their loyalty to zamindars and farmers of revenue^ their charges 
becoming part of the zamindao establishment under the heading 
* chakaran" or service lands. 

The zamindar's land servants were subordinate to rhe official 
‘fatjjdari^ establishment of the district. *Thc land scr^^ants or the 
ancient milida of the country/ obser^^ed Hastings^ * were under hb 
(the zamindar^s) immediate charge^ and being distributed throughout 
the zamindarij enabled the zamlndar to watch over its Internal quiets 
and to obtain information of whatever passed in any part of it^ and so 
far the *favijdari* jurisdiction is inherent in the zamindar. In the 
exercise of it he was subject to a Faujdarj%vho had the superinten¬ 
dence of a district comprehending many zamindaries and had the 
thanas or inferior stations under the charge of officers and armed men 
dependent on him^ besides a part of the land aert^ants of each zamin- 
darij the rest being employed to guard the villages and enforce the 
collections. It was the zamindar^s duty to give constant intelligence 
and to assbt the Faujdar in the apprehension of robbers; but this 
duty firat and immediately belonged to the Faujdar^ who was the re¬ 
presentative of die Nazim^ and to him the people looked up for justice 
and protection even against their ehiefs/ With the disrupuon of 
Moghal rule, however, the two systems began to work at cross-pur¬ 
poses, the non-official part growing increasingly independent of the 
official 

QKIMIKAL JUSTICE 

What Hastings reconstituted in 1772 was the court of faujdari adalat 
presided over by a "daroga’ or superintendent of criminal justice, uot 
the establishment of the Faujdar who constituted the police wing 
of tlie ^nia^atnat^ or criminal adminbtrationF It was in 1774 that he 
reeomniended the cstablbhment of fourteen thanas, under a 
Faujdar. In the foUowing year, however, the 'nizamat^ administra¬ 
tion was transferred to Murshidabad and placed again under 
Muhammad Reza Khan who in 1776 introduced, with the approval 
of the govcmmcnti a new' plan for criminal justice and police^ 
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Under this plan twenty-three courts of TaujdEiri adalat ’ were estab¬ 
lished in 1776. Of theaep only five were located in Bihar, one each at 
Bhagalpur^ Kharagpur, Patna, Pumcaand RajmahaL The superin¬ 
tendent of the court was called a ^ daroga' who was assisted by a 
deputy, a *qazia ‘ mufti ^ and a number of inferior officers, Bhagal- 
pur, Rajmahal, Pumca and Patna w'cre each given a faujdari thana 
with a certain number of' chaukics’ or inferior police stations. Provi¬ 
sions were made for only a ‘ chauM ^ for each of the sarkars of Saran, 
Qiamparan, Tirhut, Hajipur, Shahabad, Rohtas, Bihar and Mon- 
gbyr. A 'chauki’' usually contained twenty-five per^ns, including 
menials, on a tnonihly expenditure of Rs 2H- The criminal courts 
established under the plan of 1776 enjoyed a wide range of discretion¬ 
ary authority in the process of trial and adjudication. This led to great 
abuses pointed out by Comw^allis in 1790. 

Similarly, far from securing the execution of judicial decrees, 
the Faujdars could hardly shield themselves against the attacks of 
those in power and the influence of the Company. In September 
1777, for instance, trouble arose between Sliakarullah, the Faujdar of 
Tirhut, and one Imam Bakhsh, the Company's agent for saltpetre. 
The Faujdar had allotted a log of wood to one of the officers of the 
nir^amat. Hearing that one of Imam Bakhsh’s men was chopping np 
the wood with the assistance of a peon, he sent for them and informed 
them of the transaction. The woodcutter remained with the Faujdar, 
but die peon went away to inform his master, ImamBakhslu Accom¬ 
panied by four to five hundred arnxed men, TmamBakhsh proceeded 
to the Faujdaris court, pillaged it, robbed the treasury, dragged 
the Faujdar out, beat him severely and took him unconscious to hb 
owm house. Prisoners used thb opportunity to escape from JaiL Some 
people of the locality then interceded, got back the Faujdar and 
brought him to his residence! 

It was m such circumstances that the office of the Faujdar was 
abolished in April 1781, and the judge of the civil court (diwant 
adalat) was appointed ^ magbtrate^ to discharge his police dudes of 
maintaining law and order, of apprehending criminals and commit¬ 
ting them for trial to the Vfaujdari adalat' of his district. The office 
of daroga or Muslim judge of ihcTatijdari adalat% however, continu¬ 
ed dll 1790, when he too was replaced by a British civil servant. 

CHANGES UmtLK CORNWALLIS 

On the arrival of Cornwallb in India, the Collector became all- 
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powerful* Though primarily responsible only for the collections of 
dues he became a civil judge as well as a magistrate in 1787* In 1793j 
however^ things went to the other extreme. The Collector was divest¬ 
ed of most of his authority and a system of admitustration based on the 
separation of powers was built up. All civil suits arising cither from 
re^^cnue or real property were transferred to the adjudication of civil 
courts presided over by separate judges. The *mal adalats% which 
dealt with claims^ actions or disputes connected with the management 
of revenue, were abolished. The duties of the Collector were limited 
to the settlement and collection of revenue and even here his conduct 
was watched by the judge of ihe civil court who also combined in his 
ofiice the duties of a magistrate* 

Cornwallis based his reforms on two main premises; partiality to 
^Eomindars from political motives and distrust of tndians as an ad¬ 
ministrative agency* His policy was to leave the zamindars in the 
* quiet enjoyment of their profitable estates % so that they could have 
no motive for wanting a change or listening to any offers made to diem 
by enemies of the Company. This perhaps explains whys in spite of 
the Company"^ advice to the contrary^ he prohibited some revenue 
officers from resorting to minute local scrutiny to ascertain the 
resources of their districts, and tvhy he made the settlement with the 
s^amindars in perpetuity* Tlie Collector of Bhagalpur^ for instance, 
actually complained of not being permitted to proceed wdth the close 
and laborious examinadon of the mufassil papers.^ Political motives 
in fact not only hasiencd the Permane nt Settlement, especially in Bihar 
where the landholders had exhibited a rebellious atdiude ever since 
Chait Singh^s revolt in 1781, but also suggested to iiJ author the 
expediency of divesting revenue authorities of the magisterial as 
well as of judicial functions even in respect of claims or disputes 
arisiog out of the management of revenue or the oppressive conduct 

of the landholders. , , 

Cornwallis*s distrust of Indians led to the Europeamzation of the 
entire administrative machinery. For the trial of civil suits he did 
appoint native commissioners chosen from among the principal 
proprietors of land or from the merchants. Some of th^ern acted as 
referees, gome as arbitrators and still others as mutisiffs, but all of 
them were paid by commission on the number of cases decided- i hey 
were not clawed as officers of the government* 

The administrative structure thus erected by Cormvallis preduced 
results wliich cast doubts on the wisdom of hU reforms. While the 
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Permanent Settlemf'nt placed the lyots at the mercy of the lamindaFSj 
the transfer of revenue suits to the civil court crippled the authority 
of die Collector who might have otherwise purtiahed oppre^on^ and 
rendered the judge's business too heavy for jusdee to be made quick¬ 
ly available to the oppressed* The Collector's sphere of influence 
became limited, and the judge became tied down to his table, with 
hardly any time to move out into the rural areas as magistrate and 
listen personally to the complaints of the people. In the absence of any 
civil charge corresponding to a tahsil or subdivision, the district ofRcerg 
could not have contact with the people except through the police, 
who had hardly any roots in the community since the establishment 
of the daroga system in 1792^ 

In the twenty years that followed 1793, the Govcmor-Gencral in 
Council introduced several reforms to remedy the defects that were 
found out by cxpcricnoc* Revenue $uitSj for instance, were trans¬ 
ferred for enquiry and report to the Collector; provisions were made 
for speedy disposal of summary suits arising from forcible po^rssion of 
property* By one of the regulations of 1810, persons other than civil 
judges were appointed to act as magistrates under the name of joint 
or assistant magistrates* Institution fc^ were imposed to discourage 
litigation, and the constitution of courts was so modified as to invest 
subordinate courts with increased local powers to dispose of most of 
the cases. 

The End of the Cohpawy's Trade: Moi^opoly 
In the period between 1813 and 1833, two major influences worked to 
shape the policy and character of admiiiisiratiDn* These werci (i) the 
ri&e of Free Trade, and (ii) the growth of UtiUtarian Liberalism, 
While the first ended the trade monopoly of the Company and convert¬ 
ed it into a purely administrative apparatus, the second rccogniKcd 
the legitimate aspirations of Indians and supplied a philosophy which 
encouraged increasing association between thegovemment and educa¬ 
tional and social reforms. Both these influences in fact tended to rationa¬ 
lize administration and to extend the spheres of the State's activity 
slightly beyond its normal limits, rnspitcof the financial striugendea 
caused by the Company's major wars with the Marathos and the 
Burmese. 

One of the important reforms effected during tliis period related 
to the increasing use of Indian agency in the adminiatration of 
civil justice^ Sadr ami os and others who were appointed came to be 
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called] udictal officers of the Government and were no longer paid only 
by oommission. Their powers were defined and their jurisdictions 
fixed. 

The idea of transferring the cogniaan.ee of boundary disputes or 
the trial of rent suits to the Collector clashed with the principles and 
system estabiished by Cornwallis in 1793. But the exigencies of scitle- 
ment operations in die Western Provinces proved beyond doubt the 
inexpediency of that system. The provisions of Rcguladon Vll of 1822, 
which empowered the Collector in the ‘North-Western Provinces’ 
to hcarj try and determine all such cases as rose in the course of their 
settlement proeecdingSj therefore, extended in 1825 to the *khas mahals, 
of Bihar, to the hilly tracts of Bhagalpur as well as to all other waste 
lands which were not specifically included ividiin the limits of the 
permanently-settled areas. Earlier, in 1824, the Collector was author¬ 
ized, subject to a regular suit in the civil court, to determine summarily 
all rent suits. Regulation VTIT of 1831 finally took away die powers 
of the civil courts to entertain any claims of rent unless the 
complaint was prcfciTed as a regular civil suit in that court. The 
Collector thus regained in respect of revenue or rent-suits the pow-ers 
first vested in him in 1781, when a distinction had been drawn between 
these and regular civil or title-suits. 

SEPARATION OF THE JUDICIARY 

The separation of the offices of judge and magistrate was first taken 
into serious consideration by Lord Moira in IB 15, but financial 
reasons stood in the way. In 1821, Thomas Munro raised the ques¬ 
tion again and, in support of his proposal to unite the magistracy 
with the office of the Collector, pointed out that in India ‘whoever 
regulated the assessment of the land, really holds in his hands the 
mainspring of the country.’ In 1323 the magistracy was actually 
separated from the judge's office in the districts of Purnea, Tirhut 
and Jangal Mahals in Bihar, and of Hugh, Jessore, Rangpur and 
Nadia in Bengal. The consensus of opinion supported this measure 
even on a general principle. But what should be the form of the dis¬ 
trict adminUtration, once the two functions were completely separat¬ 
ed? It was here that opinions differed. The Directors for financial 
reasons favoured the union of the magistracy with the Collector s office. 
But the Bengal government regarded the proposed union as ’a very 
extensive innovation. ..and a violation of the principle by which the 
civil administration framed by Cornwallis in 1793 was regulated.’ 
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Finandal and administrative consi derations combined to shape the 
final decisiork^ tn many of the districts the Collector was rc-inveated 
witli the powers of a magistrate in July 1831. The operation of tliis 
principle extended to several other districts in 1B33* 

On the criiTurtal sidc^ the magistrate acted till 1787 as a purely 
police functionary^ Under one of the regulations of that year he was 
authorized to hear and determine^ without reference lo a criminal 
courts complaints about petty offences such as abusive language^ 
minor assaults or affrays, and to punish the same by flogging or 
imprisonment not exceeding fifteen days or by fine not exceeding 
200 rupees. 

In the districts^ the darogas of the criminal courts were abolished 
and in their place four circuit courts were provided^ one for each of 
the divisions of PatuUi Calcutta^ Muishidabad and Dacca, The 
judges of these courts were to make two circuits in the year and to 
hold two gao! deliveries at the headquarters of each magislrate^ where 
they were to stay until persons committed or held on bail for trial 
by the magistrate were duly tried and sentenced with the assistance 
of qazis and muftis acting as law officers. The circuit judges, mch 
as the *sadr nizamat adalat% also exercised appellate jurisdiction in 
civil cases in their capacity as provindat courts of appeaU The 
Govenor-General and certain members of his council began to 
function as^sadr nizamat adalats % 

THE DAROUAS 

Cornwallb'a daroga system was designed to represent the might of 
tlie government in rural arcaij where tlie zattilndars had previously 
constitutedj by virtue of their exercising police jurisdiciionj sniall 
pockets of local influence tending to militate against the rights of 
sovereignty and containing germs of future rebellion, Tn a minute of 
2 October 1015| the Governor-General (Lord Moira) clearly 
acknowledged that die establishment of darogas had been "devised 
exclusively with the view of strengthening the arm of the magistrate/ 
But although in favour of continuing the official system^ Moira strong¬ 
ly opposed the extension of the regular stipendiary police beyond 
the establishment of the darogas. He held that the ‘chaukidari' 
system in rural areas "should arise out of the society and be sufeer- 
vieni to it* through the agency of its own delegates. He added that 
if the ■ chaukidars * were made stipendiary servants of the government, 
they would behave as' masters ’ of the people and that * an authority 
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would be established, pregnant vviLh the most odious tyranny/ Tlie 
appointnicni of such ■chankidars’ was thus restricted to district 
lieadqiiartci^+ 

Because of the extensive powers and low pay given to darogas 
under Regulation XXII of 1793, they became comipt and misused 
their authority on the pkaofexactLng co-operationfrom the respectable 
members of the local communities. To reform this inferior organ 
of the official police, the Governor-General in Council defined and 
specified the duties and powers of darogas under Regulation XX of 

1817, which is regarded as the first police manual ever drawn up 
for the guidance of their conduct, 

GROWrNG POWER OF THE MAGISTRATES 

The main feature of the reforms in the office of the magistrate afier 
1793 was a progressive incrcascof hisjudicial and executive auUiority. 
By 1807 he was empowered to punish crimes by imprisonment for 
a maximum period of one year, which was extended to two years in 

1818. More and more crime came under his jurisdiction in order to 
render quicker and cheaper justice. Regulation VII of 1816 authorized 
him to appoint and transfer darogas. In exercising his powers he used 
to suspend and even dismiss them without any reference to the 
circuit Judges. 

A Superintendent of Police was appointed in 1808 to co-ordmatc 
with the magistrates and to exercise concurrent jurisdiction with them 
in the police administration of the Calcutta, Dacca and Murshidabad 
divisions, This arrangement wasextended to the Patna division in 1810. 
In 1829 the office of the Superintendent of Police was abolished, His 
duties and powers were vested in the Divisional Commissioners of 
Revenue, appointed under Regulation I of that year, to act also as 
circuit judges. By 1835 many of the circuit courte were a^lished and 
their duties transferred to the district judges, The police duties of 
the Divisional Commisaoners, however, still continued. Doubtless 
an enactment of 1837 authorized the government to appoint Super¬ 
intendents of Police for any of the districts or part of a province, but this 
was hardly made use of. The police reforms of 1861 provided for the 
appointment of an Inspector-General of Police and a Deputy Inspcc- 
tor-Gcneral in addition to a Superintendent of Police for each distnet. 

AbUmiXTRAllOtt OF CRIMTNAl. JUSTICE 

Another feature of the criminal administration in the period after 
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1793 was the gradual increase in the powers of the subordinate courts. 
Its necessity arose from an increase in the ioad oflllegal business and 
delay 5n the disposal of criminal Justice. We have already referred to 
the gradual mcreaae in the judicial powers of the magistrate. 

On the abolition of the circuit courts in 1829, the Comtnlsaioacrs 
of Revenue look over their duties. But as this combination of 
dut>^ proved too hea\y for a single charge. Regulation VII of 1831 
permitted the government to invest the zillah and city judges^ who 
were not magistratesj with powcii to hold monthly sessions of gaol 
delivery within their respective jurisdictions, A Judge vested with 
such powers was designated a Sessions Judge, 

The Muhammadan criminal law which till then governed the 
administration of criminal justice, w'as considerably modided 
between 1793 and 1B33. Several considerations combined to effect 
such modifications from time to time. In 1832 parties concerned were 
permitted to have their cases tried by a jury, a mode of trial which 
fundamentally modified the then current legal system. 

THE DISTRICT—THE REAL AI>MJMETRAT[\'E UNIT 

By the time William Bentinck laid dowm his office (1835) j the princi¬ 
ples on which Comw^allifi regulated hU administrative system were 
very largely repudiated. Indians w^erc called to certain higherjudicial 
and revenut office® with increased powers and higher salaries* On 
the executive side, an Act of 1843 provided for the appointment of 
uncovenanted deputy magistrates, the object being to recruit Indians 
and associate tlicm with the general administradon of the country. 
The diitrict became a real administrative unitj and the Collector 
became the district officer authoriajed to exercise a certain measure 
of judicial functions in revenue and criminal eases. He became 
Magistrate-Colkctor. It is true that this union of duties for a time 
received a set-back* In 1837 the burden of resumption proceedings, 
which engaged the exclusive attention of the Collector, kd to a 
gradual separation of the two functions, which continued till 1045 
when it w as finally completed m all the districts of Bihar. But again 
in 1859| they were re-united and this union exists even to some extent 
to-day. 

In matte IS of land-revenue adnums tration^ tooj Cornwallis^s system 
was no less modified. In fact^ it was here that the expediency of a 
radical change was first realized and the administrative change® w^e 
have noticed in the preceding pages followed as a natural sequence. 
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THE feumakent settlement 

Apart from thi^ increase in litigation and crime arising from the 
absence of proper records of rightSj the Permanent Settlement working 
for hardly ten, ycars^ brought to light hvo important defects in the 
sv'stcm. In the mcanwhilCjthe Directors of the Company were inSuenccd 
by the writings of contemporary leaders of economic and political 
tliought^ who decried the commercial approach to administralion 
and advocated that the scope of the State's activity should extend 
beyond the narrow bounds of its normative funedons. In the field of 
revenue adminisirationj^ this clearly signified that the Company's 
government should contribute to the promotion of agriculture and the 
protection of agriculiural Interests. This they could do by moderate 
participation with the landholders in the augmentation of rent 
sub^eejuent upon improvement of lands and by a determination^ 
through survey^ of Lhe respective rights of landholders and tenants^ 

But as the Permanent Settlement secured for the landholders the 
entire advantage of a rise in rentals j and as the expenses involved 
in the provision and maintenance of irrigational and other facilities 
were to be die exclusive responsibility of the government^ the Company 
warned the Governor-General in Council against the repetition of 
the error commillcd in the presidency of Bengal j where they had fixed 
ill perpetuity their demand without renouncing their obligations 
or defining the respective rights of the agricultural classes- For ihc 
ceded and conquered districts of the Western or Upper Provinces^ 
tlicreforo, they ordered a periodical settlement with the actual 
proprietors of land. 

Again, in the permanently-settled areas the government had to 
sustain loss ^from a gradual and increasing depreciation in the value 
of money.' In keeping with the view's of liberal economists the 
Directors of the Company, therefore, suggested tliat if in the newly 
acquired, ceded and conquered districts of tlie Upper Provinces terms 
of settlement were fixed, say for ten to twenty years, and renewed for 
the same period subject to augmentation in assessmentj it would 
*givc to the rule ofsetdement the character of a perpetual and un¬ 
alterable regulation on what may be called a fundamental law of the 
commonwealth rather than a tax to be levied according to a certain 

valuation.’ 

The considerations led the Company to reject the proposals of the 
Bengal Government in conneadon with other parts of India. But once 
the Directors said, ‘no* to the avowed policy of Bengal, the necessity 

40 
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immediately arose for the conduct of a detailed survey, before any 
asessment could finally be agreed upon. The enquiries indeed 
revealed many things. They brought to light complexities of land 
tenures, varieties of agricuUnral interests, as well as numerous 
instances, where the actual proprietors of land had in the very first 
decade of British role (1801-10) been dUposscssed through illegal 
manipulation of fictitious balances. These periodical enquiries evcr>' 
three or five years, also established beyond doubt, the inadequitcy 
of the powers of superior revenue officers who could neither cheek 
abuses nor speed up settlement proceedings for want of proper 
authority. 

Such a state of affairs naturally cried out for a reversal of Corn- 
Wallis’s system. The Governor-General in Council had thus to enact 
a number of measures designed to modify the organiaationals trocture 
and the Ainciional character of revenue authorities. Organizationally, 
the authority of the Board of Revenue established in 1786 was from 
time to time decentralized and its territorial jurlsdicdon reduced to 
facilitate local control and direction. 

Thu New Revenue Policy 

For tJie execution of their new policy the Company had in fact to 
send out a new Governor-General, Lord Moira (1813-23), who 
immcdiatclyordercd a detailed enquiry into the state of the internal 
administration of the districts. In the light of reports received 
from the dbtricts (available in the Commonwealth Relations 
Olfice Archives, London), he revived the office of 'kanungocs* 
(1816-7), reoi^anizcd the institution of village *patwaris’ (1817), 
tranfferred the office of the Surveyor-General to the control of civil 
administration (1BI9) and Introduced a system of land survey even 
of the Khas Mahals, the unsettled areas of Bihar and Bengal, 

The execution of the new revenue policy also necessitated a reorgan¬ 
ization of the Board of Revenue to facilitate local supervision and 
control. Lord Moira, therefore, in 1817 set up a separate Board of 
Commissioners for Bihar and Banaras, with a jurisdiction extending 
over the eastern districts of Dlnajpur and Rangpur. In 1818 he 
transferred both these districts to the control of the ^ard of Revenue 
at Calcutta. The district of Gorakhpur came under the Board for Bihar 
and Banaras. Another Board was set up for the Western Provinces. 
A rearrangement of Boards took place in 1822 under Regulation 
in of that year, but the nature of theii functions remained the same. 
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However, on account of the extensive territories placed under 
each of these Boards, they could not cope with the volume of work. 
In one of Ws minutes of 10 December 1828, Holt Mackenzie, then 
Secretary to the Government in the Territorial Department, deplored 
tlie frequency with which cases of defalcation and embezzlement of 
public money occurred in the districts. The need for efTcctive local 
supervision was felt all the more in the Western Provinces where the 
Collectors were engaged in detailed enquiries affecting the interest 
of both government and the agricultural communities. 

These circumstances suggested die necessity for dividing the whole 
of the ccntrally*adminbtcred territory excepting Delhi, which was 
placed under a separate Commissioner, into twenty Divisions each 
under a Commissioner of Revenue who, for financial motives, com¬ 
bined in his office the duties and powers previously exercised by the 
Circuit Court and the Superintendent of Police. The Sessions’ duties, 
as we have seen, were subsequently transferred to the District Jm^cs 
and police duties to the District Superintendent of Police. 

Under the arrangements made in 1829^ three Commissionerships 
were created out of the districts at present included in Bihar. The 
first was that of Saran comprising the districts of Saran and 
Charaparaii, Shahabad, and Tirhut; the second was that of Patna 
including the districts of Patna, Bihar and Ramgarh; while the 
diird consisted of Bliagalpur (with Monghyr) and the Purnea and 
Maldah districts. Later, in 1834, however, the Saran Division wm 
abolished and this district along with Shahabad was absorbed in 
the Patna Division, while Tirhut was added to Bhagalpur. Another 
re-arrangement took place in 1855, when the creation of a new non- 
regulation district of the Santhal Parganas under the Bhagalpur 
Division led to the separation of Tirhut, w'hich was placed under the 
Commissioner, Patna Division. A third Division of Chotanagpur 
was created in 1854 for administrative convenience. These arrange¬ 
ments continued up to 1908, when a separate Tirhut Division came 
into being with the districts of Saran, Ghamparan, Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga. 

The controlling and supert'isory duties of tlie Board of Revenue 
remained practically unaltered after 1788, when the Governor- 
General in Council invested the Collectors with the executive 
details of settlement and collection. The controversy which later 
arose, related to the expediency or otherwise of the exercise of the 
judicial powers vested in them before the abolition of ‘mal adabts' 
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in 1793, Though reticent in the beginning, opinions grew increas¬ 
ingly in favour of re-iavesring the revenue authorities with the 
determination of such eases as arose in the course of collection 
or settlement. The Governor-General in Council appreciated the 
urgency of such a measure when Holt Mackenzie^ Territorial 
Sccretaryj brought to the notice of the Council several cases in 
which the inferior officers of the Court had manipulated through 
fraudulent! iJtotigh legally valid^ sales the alienation of lands belong¬ 
ing to several respectable families. In a monumental memorandum 
of 764 paragraphsHoU Mackenzie proved the incapacity of the 
ordinary courts of law to bring any relief to the sufferers against 
the mischief of Tahsildars and their nominal sureties^ and pointed 
out that as the ofliccis of the court themselves were either * parties to 
the fraud or nearly connected with them/ the proprietors! especially 
of Allahabad, looked fomard ^to the termination of the British 
Government for the recovery of their estates from the consequent 
termination of the influence through which they [had) lost.* 

Following the recommendationj made by Holt Mackenziej the 
Government appointed! under Regulation I of I82U a Special 
Commission with powers to revise all cases of fraudulent dispos¬ 
session! without observ'ing the cstablislied technicalities of the judicial 
process^ or even caring for the ordinary pleadings^ or the formalities 
of stamp papers. The judges of the *3adr diwani adalat* opposed the 
enactment whichi they arguedj suspended the functions of the 
established courts of law and compromised by aji act of Government! 
the faitli of Government guaranteeing purchases made to satisfy, 
under express sanction, their own demand of revenues* Despite 
their opposition! this regulation was enacted and a Special Com- 
mission set up to undo the social injustice done between the years 
1801 and 1810* Later, in 1829, the Commissionen of Revenue and 
Circuit were authorized to hear and determine all claims of the 
nature specified by Regulation 1 of 1821, and the cause of action 
of which might have arisen at any time previous to March 1B29. 

The principle which induced Government to consdlute the Special 
Commission influenced the character of Regulation Vll of 1822* 
which introduced the Mahalwari System in the Western districts, 
authorizing the Collectors to try and determine, subject to a regular 
SLiUina civil court, claims 10 property and possession of lands, arising in 
the couf^ of survey and setdement. Once dm mode of administration 
was recognized as sound in principle, its operation as a general 
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pattern became a matter of course. It extended to Bihar in the survey 
and settlement of such lands as were not spcdfically included in the 
Permanent Settlement. The ‘Thakbust’ Survey of Bihar (1843-9) 
was again another extension of the experiment tried in the Upper 
Provinces on the same principle of assessment based on survey and 
established records of rights. 

The introduction of periodical assessment in the Western districts 
thus not only checked the extension of the Permanent Settlcmcntj 
but also offered opportunities to civil servants to acquire in the 
course of their local researches a degree of knowledge and experience 
which was used by the government in the modification of Cornwallis’s 
pattern. The exigencies of periodical assessment also dictated the 
necessity for an executive machinery in the districts as well as for 
executive action on the part of civil servants. These developed in 
the Upper Provinces to an extent never ever required by their 
counterparts in tlie permancntly-sicttied areas. In the latter areas, 
they allowed themselves to be guided more by judicial considerations 
than by executive action. In spite of its modification, Cornwallis s 
Code left a trail of judicial dominance which operated as a cheek 
on the executive oflicers in Bihar and Bengal. 

Summing up the underlying principles of the Corapany’s ad¬ 
ministration, it is not far from the truth to say, that as a typical 
trading corporation, they insisted on integration of power in the 
districts and control by boards at the top. They tried to mitigate 
the eficcts of free trade on indigenous industries and used restraint 
in matters of religious controversy, especially in the earlier period. 
Even on questions of western education, they advised moderation 
and proceeded ivith caution, lest its introduction in India be mis¬ 
construed as a step towards evangelization. It is true that Cornwallis 
acted otherwise. He built up a system founded on the separation of 
executive and judicial powers. But it wascontrary to the charactcrisuc 
policy of the Company as well as to the administrative traditioiu of 
the country. I t was therefore not long before the rulers realized 
the error and took measures to remedy it. 

However, new circumstances developed, cspedally towards the 
later period of the Company’s rule. By 1833, they lost all their rights 
of monopoly and became a purely administrative corporation, acting 
on behalf of the Crown, but interested now chiefly in recoyering 
from the Indian revenues the entire value of their assets according 
to stipulations under the Charter Act of that year. 
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AAer 1033 the Company began to earc more for their stipulated 
money than for the improvement of administration. Free traders 
and Christian Missions, on the other hand, began to pour into India 
with relatively increased freedom; and the Company’s civil scr\'ants 
who had till then maintained religious neutrality took pride in 
openly propagating Christianity. While the traders affected the 
economy of the country, the missionaries aroused the suspicion of 
the people. Economic exploitation and apprehension regarding 
a cultural invasion combined to precipitate a political crisis which, 
in the absence of any political organization, expressed itself through 
deep disaffection in the army and furnished the cause for the upheaval 
of 1857. The contemporary feudal elements whose interests suffered 
on account of the Company’s land policy, also saw in this a good 
opportunity to revolt. 

The East India Company came to an end in 1858. The Govern¬ 
ment of India was transferred to the Crown, and const!tulional 
provision was made for the appointment of a Secretary of State for 
India in Council who replaced the Board of Control. Apparently 
this transfer of control seemed to be a mere change of hands. But 
the experiences of the Indian revolt of 1857 and the harmful results 
of free trade which had begun to operate in the public affaire of 
India, moulded the form and modified the attitude of the govern¬ 
ment in a manner that made all the difference. Whereas tlie irovel 
dictated the necessity of encouraging the European population to 
serve as a bulwark to buttress British rule in India, free trade 
introduced and developed foreign capitalist enterprise. Whatever the 
other effects may have been, these two main post-revolt trends 
contributed to the development of representative institutions on the 
one hand and of specialization and clBcicRcy jn the organization 
and methods of administration on the otiter. 

But as the revolt seriously strained the finances of the government, 
economic considerations ruled supreme, especially in the administra- 
lion of Bengal. Although too dilBcult and extensive for a single 
charge, the provinces of Bihar, Bengal, Orissa and Assam remained 
for a considerable period under a Lieutenant-Governor. In 1374 
relief was first afforded by consUtutlng Assam a separate province 
uuder a Chief Coramiaiioiierj wh.U« the remaining three provinces 
coniinued uadcr the single charge of a Lieutenant-Governor until 
1905 . 

Considering the utter neglect to which tlic eastern districts of 


Bengal had been subject for several decades and the utter inadequacy 
of the civil and police staff in looking after their thickly populated 
and vast rural areas, inhabited chiefly by poor Muslim agricul¬ 
turists and backward Hindus, Lord Curzon augmented the 
strength of their administrative staff and effected his ill-fated parti- 
Uon in 1905 to enable district and other officers to conw: into easy 
contact with the people and win their sympathies for the Government. 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam were spUt up into two separate 
provinces under Licutenant-Govemots; one province consisting of 
Western Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the other of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. Even then it was pretty common for European planters 
to ill-treat and some limes even to cause the death of Indian 
coolies especially in Assam. The Lieutenant-Governor ^ 

help it and tliey escaped with impunity in most cases. In 191U, 
Western Bengal was given an Executive Council. But Eastern Bengal 
and Assam remained without any such GouncLL 

Lord Curzon’s arrangement in the meantime excited 
agitaUon and liostility among the educated mtddlc-class Bengali 
Hindus and this agitation spread throughout India In the Legisla¬ 
tive Councils of both Bengal and Eastern Bengal they found them¬ 
selves in a minority, being outnumbered in the one by Bihans and 
Oriyas and in the other by Muhammadans of Extern Bengal and 
the inhabitants of Assam.' Ultimately the partluon wm set aside 
and a new arrangement announced by His Imperial Majes^ on 
12 December 1911. It came into operation on I Apnl 19U. Bihar 
and Orissa were dissociated and formed into a separate province 
with a Lieutenant-Governor in Council. Assam was ^^ntrusted to 
a Chief Commissioner and thus restored to m posiuon of 1374. 
The Bengali-speaking divisions were grouped together to constuute 
the province of Bengal which became the charge of a Govemo.- 

In the formation of this new scheme, the main considerations were 
to provide compact administrative units; to satisfy what came to 
be Larded as the legitimate demands of the Bengalis; to rccogni.e 
the aspiraiions of Uie Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal, and finally, 
to brJad-basc the whole plan of redistribution on 
principle of ‘political and administrative cxpedien^ , so as to 
Lcomage ‘ thrpresumpUon that it has been exacted by clamour 

^'^CultutTand bnguistic motives did count to some extent m the 
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di550'Ci^tion of Bihar from Bf^ngal. But an important object under¬ 
lying this separation was to enable the Governor of Bengal to do 
Justice to die territories assigned to his control and to safeguard the 
interests of the Muhammadans of his prov'iTicej a task which it would 
not have been humanly possible for him to accomplish, if he had 
been overburdened as before by the addition of Bihar and Orissa. 
Administrative exigencies demanded deccntralizatioitj which was 
provided by die creation of a separate administration for Bihar 
and Orissa^ Ihc agitation of * Bihar for the Biharis’' whicli was kept 
up in connexion with die distribudon of offices and appointmenUj 
contributed to a great extent to the creation of the province of Bihar. 
Orissa was added to Bihar because Oriyas had little in common with 
the Bengalis, and the arrangement thus made provided a seaboard 
for Bihar for the time being. With the intrcxiuction of the Montague- 
Chelmsford Reforms in 1912^ the Lieutcnant-Govemor became 
Governor and Lord Sinha became the first Governor of Bihar. 

But the principles on which Bihar and Orissa tverc separated 
from BciLgal in 1912 later contributed to the separation of Orissa 
from Bihar. Bihar welcomed this separation which was effected under 
section 289 of the Government of rndja Act,, 1935. Orissa became 


a separate province on 1 April 1936. 

The Secretariat organization of the Company’s Govcmmcni in 
Bengal originally proceeded On a pattern dictated by commercial 
requirements. Before 17!>6^ for instance, the businca of dicir Presi¬ 
dent and Council was transacted in a single department with the help 
of a secretary and a few assistants. The secretary used to open the 
paclsets received from Europe and place them before the Council 
for orders and instructions. His duty was also to catalogue the 
standing orders and instructions of the Company and to place them 
regularly before the CouncLi for proper guidance. All diaries and 
consultations m trade or txansactiom with parties in the country 
were entered in a single book, irrespective of whctlicr they were 
of a public or secret nature. The early secretariat was located 
near the Warehouse at Fort William. 

The magnitude of departmental organizations developed from 
these petty beginnings, and expanded with the growth of the Com¬ 
pany’s vaned tractions as well as political and administrative 
exigencies, Siraj-ud-daula’s attack on Calcutta, for example showed 
for the first ume the necessity of maintaining secrecy in certain 
proceedings and the creation of a secret department, which was 
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entrusted for a time to a select committee of tlic Council. The 
Company''s war with MTr Kasim in 1763 led to the appoiniment of 
an assistant secretary' and two spb-sccrctaricsH But tlie size of 
the Secretariat staff remained practically unaltered except with the 
addition of what w'cre dicn known as * monihly wTiters’ who later in 
the nineteenth century w^erc classified as non-coveuanted civil 
servants and absorbed by provincial cadres- The status of the 
secretary, too, continued to be much the same. His salary was 
about 300 rupees and> as life in the Secretariat at Calcutta was 
costlictj his oiBce was in a state of constant change depending as it 
did for the moat part on the young, inexperienced, and fresh arrivals 
from Europe- 

There w^s a considerable augmentation in the bulk of the Score* 
tariafs busitics'? in the course of the Maratha and Mysore wars 
(1776-84) j and in addition to a Revenue Departments already 
established in 1772, and a Military Department in 1776^ Hastings 
cotu^dtuied a separate Department of Inspection to suggest measures 
for retrenchment In 1704. He also reorganized the Public and 
Secret Departments on a footing adequate enough to cope with the 
increased volume of business. 

Cornwallis introduced a new feature into the organization of the 
Secrctariatj namely the concentration of all pow'cr in die hands of 
what he styled the Secretaiy'-Gcncral appointed under Article XII 
of 26 Geo. 3, C. 16 which required that all orders and proceedings 
of Government should be declared to have been made by the 
Govemor-General in Council, iirid that these, previous to dieir being 
published, should be signed by the Chief Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment or his Deputy for the time being, by the authority of the 
Gov'emor-Gcneral in Council. The salary of the Secretary-Gencral 
was fixed at 50^000 rupees per annum, including all emoluments. 

Wellesley (1798-1805) recomdtuted the Central Secretariat on 
a model which not only subsisted diroughout the Company's rule, 
but came to stay as a permanent feature in the history of the Secre¬ 
tariat organizadon both at the centre and in the provinces of India* 
Under Wellesleyplan the Secretarj'-General denominated 
in 1799 as Chief Secretary and the Sub-Secretary as Secretary. While 
the annual salaiy of the former ivas to be 55,000 rupees^ that of the 
latter was hxed at 50,000. The execution of detaik was entrusted 
to the ofhee of the individual secretaries who became "exclusively 
and avowedly responsible for the transaction of the business of their 
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respective Departments^ excepting in the cases in which any part 
of the business might be performed by the Chief Secretary^ cither 
in virtue of his general authority as the head of the office, or in 
consequence of special directions from the Governor-General acting 
upon his own authority under the general control vested in him by 
lawJ 

Wellesley's reforms indeed marked a turning point in the history 
of the Central Secretariat. Inspired by the zeal of founding an 
empire in India^ he established a college at Fort William to give 
the requisite education to his civil servants* He aUo reconstituted 
his Secretariat on a principle adequate to the magnitude of his 
ambition* Instead of being confined to routine work, the duties of 
his Secretaries extended to research and planning. Therefore, in 
selecting them he was guided purely by conriderations of honesty 
and uprightness, ability and talent. In course of time, a pattern of 
the Central Secretariat was evolved which subsists even to-day. 

At the dme 01 its separation from Bengal in 1912, the province of 
Bihar and Orissa was provided with three Secretaries (inclusive of 
die Chief Secretary), excluding the Public Works Department 
which functioned under two separate engineers aedng as ex-oflicio 
secretaries. In addition, there were eleven Heads of Departments. 
Each of the three secretaries were in charge of three or four Depart¬ 
ments. The Chief Secretary himself managed three of them, namely. 
Appointment^ Polidcal with Police and MisceUancoiis branches, and 
Education. In 1919, a temporary secretary was appointed to look 
after Educadon and Municipal aifairs. But this relief was soon dis¬ 
continued and no major change took place before the Montague- 
Chelmsford reforms were introduced in 1921. 

The establishment of provincial autonomy offered opportunity 
for the dnt dme to push forward plans of development. Many of 
the plans originated from Lord Curaon who had m the beginning of 
the century formulated them in concrete and precise form, especially 
in respect of agriculture, industries, education^ and medical relief; 
but the imperialist interest of the Home Government stood in the 
way and delayed their execution, particularly w'hcre iudustriea 
were concerned. With the appointment of the Indian Ministry in 
1921^ development services naturally engaged the attention of the 
Government to an extent hardly ever known before* The number of 
scCTCiaricTi rose to six. The Chief Secretary was in charge of the 
Appointment and Political Departments; the Finance Secretary 
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of the Finance and Excise Departments; tlie Revenue Secretarj' of 
Revenue, Commerce and Development; the Judicial Secretary^ of the 
Judicial Department; the Education Secretary of the Ediicationi 
Archaeology, Ecclesiastical and Registradon Departments and the 
Local Self-Government Secretary of tlic Local Self-Government, 
Sanitadon^ Medical and Jail Departments. In addidon, a separate 
Secretary was appointed to the Legislative Council, and when In 
1930 the Legislative Department was separated from die Legislative 
Council, it became a regular LegEslative Department. It was 
combined with the Judicial Department in 1953, and the combined 
Department was called the Law Department. ReshuMmg al$o took 
place in other departments in 1922 and 1927, but these were not of 
major importance. 

In recent years, the reorganization of the Bihar Secretariat had 
been guided mainly by considerations to meet problems arising 
from die exigencies of the last war, the parti don of India and the 
consequent movement of population from one part of the country to 
another, and lastly from the needs of planning for development and 
social welfare. The Departments created to satisfy these are Supply 
and Price Control (1944), Welfare (1946), Relief and Rehabilitadon 
(1947), Labour (1947), The Kosi Project (1954) and Housing (1955)* 
In addidon, die re arc now eighteen Amalgamated Departinents. 

The quesdon of the separation of judicial and executive functions 
has alwa>^ been one of the mc^t important issues in adminisiradon. 
In Bihar, die case of luncdonal separation was specially weak. The 
Committee appointed in 1921 to formulate a scheme for the separa¬ 
tion of judicial and execadve funedons, unequivocally declared 
that whatever may be said of Bengal where the agitation for the 
separation originated, the people of this province (Bihar and Orissa) 
as a whole look to die District Officer as their protector and if his 
power is destroyed they will be at the mercy of the unscrupulous 
subordinate amla/ The vast expaiise of rural population with 
a very small percentage of educated people and a peculiar economic 
and agricultural organization, especially in die wild tracts of 
Chotanagpur and the Sanihal Parganas, necessitated the continuance 
of the cxisdng system to secure the protecdon of * 3 . large landless 
population and a rackrented tenantry*. An important effect, how¬ 
ever, of the continued demand for separation was tliat in the exercise 
of their judicial powders the Magistrates became responsible to the 
District and Sessions Judges and through them to the High Courts, 
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On tlicit dccc&siDn to power in 1947, the Congress Government 
of Bihtir took *t step forward liy separating the Judiciary' from the 
£xcctitivc in six of tlicir advanced districts. Amenahlc to the prYnssurc 
of public opinion as a democratic institution, the>' u^erc guided in 
this decision in no Jess a de^cc by considerations of efficiency and 
despatch in the conduct of judicial business. But tliis separation is 
in no way intended to reduce the importance of the District Office, 
especially where law and order arc concerned. The Second Five- 
Year Plan in fact invests the District Officer witli the entire respon- 
sibiUty of securing the implementation of the Plan in the various 
fields of development. In addition to police and general admin is tra* 
tion, his immediate authority extends to all die development 
departments operating In his district. Except in the ad minis tratlon of 
criminal justice in the districts, where the judicial and executive 
functions have been separated, his present position corresponds to 
the ideal laid down by James Stephen, the Law Member of the 
Government of India, who in a minute recorded in 1870 observed; 
'within their own limits and as regards the population of their 
Own districts, the District Officers arc the Government, and they 
ought, I think, to continue to be so.' 


In point of developing the subdivisional system and establishing 
smaller administrative units, too, Bihar has been making appreciable 
progress. In 1947, the State Government appointed an Administra¬ 
tive Bcorgani^ation Officer to examine the question of reorganizing 
the districts and subdivisions for administrative convenience They 
subsequently added a new district and created a few more subdivi- 
sions, m addition to smaller administrative units called ‘anchaJs' 
to faciUtate more intimate contact with the people as well as to have 
more of the petty detaiU locally disposed off. The exigencies of 
planning may dictate the necessity for a further reduction of large 
^icts and subdivisions with a gradual transfer to Subdivisional 
Officers 01 the controlling authority vested at present in District 
Officers. But a more serious consideration than this may have to be 

ecneral education, 

wpcci^ly of the supers controlling officer, in a manner adequate 
ei^ugh to secure the fulfilment of the new obligations of the Welfare 
State, The emphasis at present laid on the acquisition of mete 
informational discipline may have to be modified, to enable our 
to acquire discipline in the mode and process of 
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Another iniportant step in the field of administrative reform in 
Bihar is the establishment of village panchayats by the present 
Government. It is not within the scope of this surv^ey to examine 
its merit in any detail; nor is it possible here to analyse the rccom- 
meudatioias made in this regard by the Royal Commission on 
DficcntraUscation. It is enough for our purpose to say that it is 
really a radical step contributing to the growth of rural self-govern¬ 
ment in Bihar’s villages. The want of complete success of efforts 
made so far is due chiefly to the fact that in the course of the B ritish 
rule in India hardly any attempts were made to build up from the 
bottom, with the result that rural institutions, especially in Bihar 
and Bengal, lost most of their vigour and initiative under capitalist 
and imperialist impact as well as under the influence of the Permanent 
Settlement, The consciousness of the effects of British rule in fact 
led even the Decentralization Commission to recommend that *it 
was most desirable alike in the interest of decentralization and in 
order to associate the people with the local tasks of ad ministration, 
that an attempt should be made to constitute and develop village 
panchayats for the administration of local village aftatrs/ To succiss- 
fully carry out this recommendation, they clearly suggested that 
there should be only a minimum of official connexion, with a scant 
regard for the observance of even simple rules prescribed for the 
transaction of their business. They also defined the scope of tlieir 
functions which conform largely to the provisions of the Panchayat 
Raj Act of Bihar. 

This analysis of Bihar's administration, brief and sketchy though 
it may be, has a few hbtorical Icitsons to offer* It shows that there 
is a continuity and sequence in the growth of institutions; that 
administrative efficiency flovs-s from specialized services but that 
co-ordinating and controlling agencies at superior levels, must on no 
account suffer either from ignorance arising from specializatlonj or 
from want of audiority arising from a complete separation of judicial 
and fiscal functions, especially in a rural State like BiJiar, where the 
person iti charge of land revenue has generally the responsibility 
of protecting the peasantry-; diat w'ith the expansion in scope of the 
Statens activity there develops a need for increasing decentraliza¬ 
tion in the agency for the exercise of administrative function as well 
os a reduction in the territorial jurisdiction of administrative units; 
and, finally^ that a deccntraltzcd local administration with a strong 
controlling centre is a pattern which grew in the process of modem 
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history in India and which we have to reckon with in any work oF 
administrative reorganization. The recent adminiitrative reforms 
of the Bihar Government have to be judged from these pera- 
peedves. 



xvni 


FREEDOM MOVEMENT IN BIHAR 

1857-1947 


IHAR*S role in the history of India’s struggle for freedom 



has been honourable and highly sgniiicant. 


It is intended to give an outline of it here m the full fcnotvlcdgc 


that ending the British rule in India wiis a mighty undertaking and 
the whole of India exerted its utmost in tliis direction for close upon 
a century. It may be said that India had never reconciled herself with 
slavery, and occasional risings here and there were proof of this fact. 
But it required a long struggle to regain her lost independence. 

The verdict of Plasscy (23 June 1757) was in favour of the East 
India Company. But rising Britbh supremacy was challenged in the 
course of a few years, first by Mir Qasim alone (1762*3), and again 
in 1764 by a confederacy of three allies, Mir Qasim, 5uja-ud-daula, 
the Nawab of Oudh, and Shah Alam II, Emperor of Delhi. The 
conjunction of some favourable circumstances helped the British to 
overpower the allied powers at Buxar on 23 October 1764. Buxar 
supplemented the victory of Plasscy in ‘riveting the shackles of the 
Company’s rule upon Bengal and Bihar.* 

For a century after this, the expansion of the British dominion in 
India and the growth of an Indo-British administrative system, 
carried India through manifold processes of transition: political, 
economic, social and cultural. Tliis, for various reasons, generated 
forces of discontent and there were occasionally open manifestations 
in the form of anti-British outbreaks in different parts of this vast 
country including Bihar. 

The insurrection of Raja Chait Singh of Banaras had repercussions 
on the contiguous province of Bihar. Some of the Bihar xatnindais, 
discontented with the Company, rose against it and espoused the 
cause of Chait Singh. Similarly after the treaty of 21 January 1798, 
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bctwccii the Ea?t India Company and Saadat Ali of Oudh^ by 
which the latter was recognized as the Nawab of Oudh, Wailr AU, 
another claimant to the masnad of Oudh, was sent to Banara-! to 
live there as a pensioner. Discontented with his lotj Wazir All planned 
an all-India conspiracy against the British and had some confederates 
in Bihar, including Raja Mitrajit Singh of Tikari. 

In fact, there was a strong undercurrent of discontent in Bihar 
against the East India Company even before IB57, In 1845-6, 
when In the course of the First Anglo-Sifch War, the British were 
faced with a grave situation due to the stubborn and formidable 
resistance of the Sikh Army, and ‘all the resources of the (Company's) 
Government' were being drawn to the North-Wcstcni Irontier, 
there was a plan at Patna to iisaall and uproot their authority. 
Referring to it, a British military ofiiccr wrote in 1857: ' Even so lately 
as 1846, its (Patna’s) Mohamedan nobility had endeavoured to take 
advantage of our balanced fortunes on the banks of the Sutlej. They 
had then succeeded in corrupting some of the native olTiccrs and 
sepoys stationed at Dinapore.’ William Tayler, Commissioner till 
August 1857 of the Patna Division (24,000 square miles and five 
million people), referred to k thus: ‘For some years past, tJiis city 
(Patna) has been considered a very sink of disafTcciion and intrigue. 
In 1846, a dangerous plot was detected, in which many of the 
Mohamedans of Patna, and the neighbouring districts were con¬ 
cerned and in which attempts had been made to tamper with the 
Sepoys.,, That the conspiracy of 1846 was but a branch of a 
more general plot is the opinion of many who are well acquainted 
with the country, and that the object of that conspiracy tvas the 
destruction of the English, the overthrow of the British Government 
ami the re-establishment of a Mohamedan dynasty, is, I imagine 
beyond all doubt,’ 

It is significant to note on the authority of recently discovered 
evidence, that Babu Kunsvar (Kocr) Singh of Jagdishpur, the Bihar 
hero of 1857-9, svas also suspected by the British of being 
involved in this .anti-British plot of 1845-6. The Magistrate of Patna, 
while giving an account of it to the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal in his letter, dated 27 December 1857, noted; ‘I have 
received information that Babu Koomar Singh, one of the most 
influential Zamindars in the neighbourhood and a resident in the 
Shahabad district. Is supposd to be also implicated in this conspiracy; 
it is a svell known fact that this Baboo during the late excitements, 
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on account of the prisonersj came to this city (Patna) and was in 
communication with Rahut Alee,* ^ I have received letterscommu¬ 
nicated Mr ElphimtoneJacksonjOfliciadn^ Magistrate of Shahabadj 
to the Secretary to the Government of Bmgah on 23 January 1846^ 
^containing the Information that Baboo Koour Singhj, a most in¬ 
fluential Zemindar in this district and a man most highly popular 
with all the inhabitants of Arrah and other towns of Shahabad^ is 
suspected of being Leagued with the Patna conspirators and that 
letters bearing his seal have been discovered clearly proving his 
guiltj The Bengal Government did not approve oF Kunwar Sijigh^s 
arrest apprehending diat it "may have the effect of exciting the 
people to opposition™* 

There was discontent and (ipen rebellion also among sonie of the 
Adi vasts of Ghotanagpur and among the Santhals™ Thus in lB3I-2^ 
smouldering discontent found expression in a rising of the Kols 
In Ghotanagpur* More formidable than this was the movement 
organized by the Satithalsin 1B55-7 in a wide area extending from the 
vicinity of Burdwan to Bhagalpur, under die leadership of four 
brothers^ 5idhu> Kanhu, Chand and Bhoirab, who were inhabitants 
of the village Bhagnadihl near Birhait in the heart of the Damin 
area of the Kajnuihal subdivision of the district of Santhal Parganas. 
Its causes were deeply rooted in the changing conditions of that 
period and its suppression put enormous strain on the resources of 
the Company. 

Referring to the prevatlmg feeling of discontent against the 
Company*s Government^ Witliam Taylcr, ofliciating Commissioner 
of Patna, communicated to W™ Grey^ Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, on 27 June 1855 a* follows: ‘The minds of the people 
In these districts are at present in a ver>^ restless and disaiTected state 
and they have generally conceived the idea that there is an in tendon 
on the part of Government to commence and carry through a system¬ 
atic interference with their religion, casiCj and their social customs/ 
E. A. Samuellsj Tayler’^s successor recorded in his letter to the 
Bengal Government, dated 25 September 1858: "From all the 
information which has reached me, I beUevc the mutiny to have 
been the result of causes long in operation.* 

Bihar was one of ihc Important centres of the Indian movement 
of 1857-9^ which was indecdj a national challenge to the growing 
supremacy of the East India Compiiny. William Taylcr, Commis¬ 
sioner of Patna, and some other Bridsh officers, were s training 
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themselves to the utmost to suppress the risings in Santhal Parganas, 
Patna and Tirhut during the months of June and July 1857. 

Early in July^ Mr Tayler stamped out vrilh extreme rulhlcssness 
a rising in Patna. The chief conspirators, including Peer Ali, the 
leader, were hanged after a nominal trial. It is significant to note 
that the organizers of diis rising were working in league with their 
compatriots in Lucknow and other parts of the country. 

Three of the regiments at Dinapore rose up against the 
Company on 25 July 1857. On 26 July they marched into the 
district of Shahabad to join in a well-organized movement agaiiLst 
British political authority under the able leadership of the brave 
Rajput Chief, Kunwar Singh of Jagadishpur, whose chivalrous 
exploits form a highly inspiring tale. Undaunted by heavy D<lds 
and defying the weight of age, this octogenarian leader gathered 
round him hundreds of faithful and brave comrades, who were stirred 
to the depth of their hearts by patriotic feelings to free their country 
from the foreign yoke. In his stronghold at Jagadishpur, he had 
established a factory of arms and ammunition and had stored 
provisions to feed an army of 20,000 men for six months. 

The chief followers of Kvmwar Singh v^crc his brothers Amat 
Singh and Reethnarayan Singh, his nephews Nishan Singh and 
Jaikrishna Singh, four aamindars of Shahabad named Narhan 
Singh, Joohan Singh, Thakur Dayal Singh, Bisheshwar Singh, a 
Mohamedan vakeel and another young Mohamedan. Joined by the 
troops, who had marched from Dinapore to Arrah on Monday 
27 July, Kunwar Singh’s party besieged the British at Arrah, The 
Magistrate there. Mr H. C. Wake, and all the European residents 
had already (evening of 26 July) taken shelter in a detached 
two-storey house fortified by Mr Boyle, District Engineer to the 
Railway Company. A body of European and Sikh soldiers, nearly 
500 men sent from Dinapmre under Captain Dunbar for the relief of 
the beleaguered British garrison at Arrah, had to own defeat on 
30 July and those who survived retreated in utter frustraiion. On 
the same date, General Lloyd reported by telegraph to the Comman- 
der-in-Chief: ‘The results of the expedition to Arrah have been, I 
regret to say, very disastrous owing entirely to the mismanagement 
of the officer in command, the late Captain Dunbar of Her Majesty's 
3 7 ih Regiment,* Captain R. P. Harrison, commanding a detachment 
of Her Majesty’s 37th Regiment, observed in his report to the 
Adjutant-General, dated 31 July 1&37 : 'The loss inflicted 
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on the rebels I bcUev'e to be small on account of the darkness^ and 
the men being too exhaiiated to fire. The people of the country 
turned out against us.* Major General I.loyd again informed the 
Commander-in-Chief on 2 August 1857: * Troops are inadequate to 
cope \^ith Kocr Singh and mutmeeris in Arrah * . * Kocr Singh 
said to have mustered strongly on his own account; sometimes said 
lo meditate an attack on Patna but real intentions not known* All 
the boats on the Sonac (the river Son) are in his possession/ 

At this critical situation the British were saved by Major Eyre 
who on his way to Allahabad turned towards Arrah^ defeated 
Kunwar Singh's forces at Bibiganj on 3 August and relieved the 
British garrison* With further reinforcements, he captured Jagadish- 
pur and wantonly destroyed munitions, buildings and even temples. 
But this vandalism on the part of tlie British commander could not 
produce the slightest depression in the mind of Kim war Singhp He 
extended the sphere of his activities far and wide* 

Ktmwar Singh's example greatly influenced the leaders in Chota- 
nagpur, the San that Fatganas and other parts of Bihar to carry on an 
intensive movement against the British. As a matter of fact, he was 
in correspondence with those who were conducting the movement 
in those areas, and there liVas a connecting link between the risings 
in Chotanagpur, Shahabad, Patna, Bhagalpur and Tirhut* 

ft IS highly significant to note that Kunw^ar Singh's activities over¬ 
flowed the borders of Bihar and he sought to act in co-operation with 
some of the prominent leaders and rebel troops in other parts of 
India, vk, Revira, Gowalior, Lucknow, Aaamgarh and so on. Leaving 
Bihar in August 1857, he moved from place to place fighting un¬ 
dauntedly against British troops to their great embarrassment at 
several places, in alliance with some local chiefs and also with the 
support of the common people. Referring to such allied efforts, 
a contemporary Bridsh mihtairy officer wrote in 1857: ^The crisis 
came. At firstj apparently, a mere military Mutiny, it speedily 
changed its chaj^acter, and became a national insurrcctioD. The 
Rajpur villages in Bihar, those in the districts of Banaras, Aiimgarh, 
Gorukhpore in the entire Doab, comprising Meerut and Agra 
in the Provinces of Rohilkhand and Oudh, shook off our rule and 
declared war against us*’ 

in September I857j Kunwar Singh made an attempt toenterRewa 
territory but was opposed by Lt. Osborne *in political employ^ of 
the local Raja. He then went to Banda* From Banda he and one 
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of his compatriots, Nishan Singh proceeded to Kalpt. Joined by the 
GowaJior troops, they took part in the battk ofKanptir. Though the 
more numerous troops of liie British defeated ?fana Saheb and his 
allies in this battle, Ktmwar Singh instead of owning defeat marched 
towards Lucknow, where the Shah of Oudh presented liim with 
a robe of honour, a finnan for the district of A^amgarh and twelve 
thousand rupees in cash. On 17 March 1853, Kunwar Singh 
joined a band of his comrades at Atrauha (at a distance of 25 miles 
from Azamgarh). A batch of British troops under Colonel hlilman 
attacked him in a few days but were themselves defeated. They re treat* 
ed into the entrenchments at Azamgarh, pursued by their opponents 
who gained possession of that place on 26 March, The attempt of 
another batch of British troops under Colonel Dames to dislodge 
them from this position was frustrated, and Azamgarh remained 
under the control of Kunwar Singh. 

This was a critical moment for the British. ‘ Knowing what sort 
of a man Kunwar Singh was, that ho possessed audacity and 
courage, and that he knew the value of time in military operations. 
Lord Canning realized at once the danger of the situation.’ The 
Governor-General ordered Lord Mark Kerr and Sir Edward Lugard 
to press Kunwar Singh and relieve Azamgarh. On hearing this, 
Kunwar Singh, a born commander and master-strategist, evacuated 
the place as a tactical move with only a portion of his troops, and 
proceeded towards Ghazipur leaving behind the rest of the army. 
His plan was then to cross the Ganges and rcoccupy Jagadishpur. 
In the Ghazipur are a, Kunwar Singh received assistance and supplies 
for his troops from some zamtudars and the common rural people. 

On 21 April 1858, Kunwar Singh fought bravely against the 
British troops under Brigadier Douglas, Unperturbed by 
physical injuries and the loss of an arm, this hero crossed die 
Ganges at Shivapur ghat the same night. Wc read in a contempo* 
rary record that * the villagers on the right bank assisted the rebels 
,.,By the 23rd, Kunwar Singh was at Jagadishpur still with a 
strong determination to fight against the British. A British force 
sent towards Jagadishpur under Captain Lc Grand against Kunwar 
Singh sufTered a severe repulse on 23 April 1858, with heavy 
losses. Some of their guns wore captured by the victors, and accord¬ 
ing to reports to the British made by their spies, out of a detachment 
of 250 or 300 men sent against Kunwar Singh ‘only 25 or 35 Euro¬ 
peans, 30 or 35 Sikhs and 7 officers were seen returning to Arrah,' 
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Blit Kunwar Singh was nnt destined to liv'c long. Worn out by 
fatigue and incessant fighdng, he died three days after lire victory 
over Le Grand’s troops. 

But nothit^ daunted by the death of their heroic leader, the 
followeis of Kunwar Singh held out bravely in dificrent parts of Bihar 
under the leadership of his brothers AmarSingh, Har Kissen Singh, 
Joodhun Singh and some others with the active co-operation of AU 
Karim. Their activities continued to cause iminensc anxiety to the 
Company’s Government for several months. Some of them even 
set up a parallel government at Jagadisliptir. Amar Singh moved 
from place to place with unflagging energy to keep up die struggle. 
After the retreat of Nana Saheb into Nepal, he went to the tarai 
region to assume the leadership of Nana’s troops. But he ivas 
ultimately captured about the middle of December 1859. He was 
kept temporarily in the Goraklrpur jail pending his trial in his o;vn 
district. But he died die re on 5 February I860, from an attack of 
dysentery before his trial could take place. 

In the Chotanagpur, Manbhum and Singhbhum and Palamau 
areas, also, British audiority was seriously challenged at this time. 
At Hajiaribagh, there were the detadimcnts of the 7ih and Sth 
Native Infantry sent from Patna on station duty in July 1857; at 
Ranchi was the headquarters and artillery of the local Ramgarh 
battalion, and at Chaibasa and Purulia there were detachments of 
the Ramgarh Battalion. The companies of in£intry at Hazaribagh 
revolted towards the end of July 1857. The example of the Hazari¬ 
bagh troops was followed in no time by the two companies of the 
Ramgarh Infantry with whom Lieutenant Graliam had been 
ordered to proceed to Hazaribagh to disarm the battalions there on 
suspicion of disloyalty. They revoked under the leadership of Madhab 
Singh, the Jamadar, and hurried back to Ranchi to join others. Those 
at Doranda also followed suit under the guidance of Jaimangal 
Singh. Both Ranchi and Doranda soon fell into the hands of the 
sepoys who had risen in revolt. They took possession of what they 
found in the local treasury and released the prisoners from the 
jails. Though some of the zammdars of this area sought to impede 
the march of insurgents in various ways, several others allied them¬ 
selves with them. Thatur Biswanath Sahi of Barkargarh and. 
Pandey Ganpat Rai of Bhownro were leading supporters of the 
rebels. Detachments of the Ramgarh Battalion at Purulia and 
Chaibasa, too, revolted on 5 August. Their comrades at Doranda left 
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thai place on U September and were joined at Ghouriya by Bbola 
Singh, a zamindarj and rtom there they went through Kara and 
Ghandvva to Chatra. They probably intended to proceed through 
Palamau and to effect a junction with Kunwar Singh's troops at 
Rohtasgarh. On 2 October I857j tlic iosurgenta had a severe 
engagement at Chatra with British troops under Major English^ and 
SiWis under Lt. Erie and were defeated with heavy casualties on 
their side. 

Jamadar Madhab Singh evaded capture throughout though the 
Company*s Government put a reward of one thousand rupees on his 
head. But Jai Mangal Pande and Nadir All Khan, Subedars of the 
Ramgarh Battalion and two local leaders of die movementj were 
captured and brought before Major Simpson on 3 October. 
They were tried under the provisions of Act XVII of 1857 and sen¬ 
tenced to death. Bis^vanath Sahi and Ganpat Pandey also escaped 
for some time. They were captured at Kakraj in Lohardaga by 
Major Nationj Commandant of the Sth Bengal Police Battalion, in 
March 1858, and were hanged at Ranchi on one of die trees to the 
north of the Commissioner's compound, on the I6th and2ist of April 
respcc lively. 

But the movement was still in progress in Singhbhum and Palamau. 
Raja Aijun Singh of Porhat and his brother led a formidable rising 
of the Kob of Singhbhum. About the middle of January 1853, they 
severely defeated the Company's troops, 150 of whom died on the 
field* CoJ. Foster, who had moved from Raniganj to Chaibasa, 
repulsed the insurgents at Chakradharpur and burnt many villages 
on his way to Porhat. But the Kols harassed the British dirough- 
out 1858. Tile Porhat Raja was arrested in 1859 through the help 
of Mewa Lai, Sherlstcdar of Chaibasa, His estates were confiscated 
and he was sent to Banaras as a state prisoner with a monthly pension 
of Rs 400. 

In the Palamau district also the movement had taken a serious 
turn. The Bhogtas under the leadersliip of two of their chieb, Pi tarn- 
bar and Lilambar, ivith others of the Khar^var tribe and a body of 
the Chcros organized themselves mto a large force, rose in arms and 
attached Chainpur on 21 October 1857. They marched to Shah- 
pur, seized four guns of the Rani (Raja Churaman's wife) and over¬ 
powered the local police. Lt* Graham was besieged in the house of 
Raghubir Dayal, an ally of the British. In November a large number 
of the insurgents attacked the stadon of the coal company at Rajhara 
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and on 2 December they attacked the thanas at Manka and 
CbaLtarpur. 

On 16 Jannary 1858, Captain Dalton hiimclf atarted for Palartiau 
witit 140 of the Madras Sepoys, a small party of Ramgarh 
cavalry and a body of matchlodimcti under Parganait Jagat Pal 
Singh. He reached Manka on 21 January and, being joined 
during the night by Lieutenant Graham, attacked neitt morning the 
Palamau fort which was held by the insurgents. The latter put up 
a bold opposition for some time but being dislodged from their 
portion marched away in other directions. In the baggage left 
behind by them, die British officers discovered some letters written to 
Lilambar, Pitambar and Naldaut Nanji, and correspondence from 
Amar Singh promising immediate assiaiaticc from Kunwar Singh. 
This shows how the leaders in difltrcnt parts of Bihar planned to 
stand and fight together. 

Some more leaders of die movement were captured about this 
time. Tikait Unao Rao Singh, and his diwan Shaik Bikari, were 
executed- The Commissioner remained in the Bhogta country till 
23 February 1858, but he was not successful in full) suppressing 
the movement. With all his ciforts, he could not elTect the capture 
of Lilambar and Pitambar. As measures of retaliadon, * their villages 
were destroyed, their goods and cattle seized and their estates 
confiscated to the State.' The Bliogtas were not completely subdued 
till the year 1859. Lilambar Sabi and Pitambar Sahi were eventually 
captured and hanged. 

The Wahabi Movement in Bihar 
The ‘Wahabi Movement’ though essentially a religious movement, 
had an important role to play in Bihar’s struggle for freedom during 
the 19th century, because it had also apolitical objeedve as part of its 
religious ideal. According to the leaders of this movement, it was 
unislamlc’ to be ruled by the British. Wahabi means a disciple 
of AbtlulWahib ofNajd (Arabia). The term was used by the British 
for political propaganda. For 40 years (1828-68) it had an important 
centre at Patna and was controlled by the members of a well-to- 
do Muslim family of the town who were noted for their learning 
and piety. 

The political object of the movement was to free the country from 
foreign domination, as Syed Ahmad, the founder of the movement 
in India repeatedly explained in his numerous letters. He appointed 
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four Khalifas or spiritual vice-regents to manage and maintain the 
movement in Bihar. Prominent among those belonging to the Sadik- 
pore family of Patna, were Moulvls Wilayat Ali, Inayat Ali, Shah 
Muhammad Husain and Abdullah, each of whom played a very 
important role in the movement. Both VS^ilayat Ali and Inayat Ali 
devoted their efforts to revitalise the organizational act-up in Bihar 
and Bengal. After labouring hard for some years in organising the 
movement in Bihar and Bengal, Inayat Ali went over to Siiiana, the 
headquarters of the Wahabi colony in the Tribal Area of N.W.F.P. 
and having taken over command of the Wahabi forces, engaged 
himself in anti-British activities. He was a brat'o and valiaixt soldier 
and a forceful preacher and organizer. But Wilayat Ali, his elder 
brother, possessed both political wisdom and more ejcpericncc than 
Inayat Ali who vvas inclined to be too zealous and impetuous. After 
the death of Wilayat Ali, Inayat Ali once again became the Leader of 
the movement. Rewrote to his disciples in Bihar and Bengal to exert 
themselves in advancing their party’s cauac. From 1&50-8, the 
Wahabis kept the frontier tribes in a state of active hostiUiy against 
the British Government who had to send general expeditions against 
them. Throughout these years, the Patna centre acted as a base camp, 
supplying lar^e sums of money and innumerable recruits to Sittatta. 

During the movement of 13S7-9, Mr Tayler, the Commissioner 
of the Pafna Division, adopted extremely repressive measures 
against the W ahabi leaders of Patna whom he suspected of conspiracy 
against the Government. He took recourse to dishonourable devices 
to arrest the three itiflucndal Wahabis of Patna, namely Moulvi 
Mohammad Husain, Monlvi Ahmadullah, and M. Waizul Haque. 

After the death of Inayat Ali (1869) M. Maqsud Ali of Suraj- 
garh (.Monghyr) took charge of the Wahabi colony at Sittana. It 
had^ had a chequered history having been destroyed by the British 
during the previous campaign of 1858, But it revived due to the 
un tiring efforts and zeal of the Wahabis, On tlie death of M. Maqsud 
Ah, M. Abtlullah, the son of Wilayat Ali, assumed leadership (1861). 
Recruits from Bihar and Bengal began to flock to Sittana which 
was reoccupied in 1863. The British Government adopted several 
measures to send a big force to crush the movement at its root once 
for all. But baulked in the military field, they succeeded in their 
efforts by so^'nng seeds of duunity among the tribes through the 
intrigues of their political agents. 

Exasperated by defeats and the consequent loss of prestige, the 
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British Governor set up a special machinery^ to deal ruthlessly t^ith 
the Wahabi movement in the difTerent provinces of India. The famous 
Patna trials of M. Ahmadullah and others (1864) was a direct result 
of this policy. 

Nfoulvi Ahmadullah ever since his arrest in 1837 and subsequent 
release had managed to preserve good relations with the British authori¬ 
ties. Later he assumed full charge of the Patna Centre and devoted 
himself solely (o the reorganization of the movement which had 
suffered a set-back since the arrest of his elder brother M. VeJiya Ali. 
His activities were hoivcver being closely watched by the secret 
police, and he was arrested on 5 N'ovember 1864, on a charge 
of conspiracy to wage war against the Queen. The Judge at Patna 
sentenced him to the extreme penalty of the law ivith forfeiture of all 
his properties. The sentence of death was however commuted by the 
High Court to one of transportation for life. He was sent to Port 
Blair (Andamans) on 13 April 1863, where he was later joined 
by his brother Ychya AU. Both of them died there after about 
twenty yeara. The steps taken against conspirators were marked by 
nithlcssncss which did not spare even the family graveyard. The 
graves of their anccstois were destroyed. The character and achieve¬ 
ments of die Wahabi leaders of Patna have been very aptly summed 
up by Hunter in his * Indian Mussaltnans'; Mudefatigablc as 
missionaries, carele^ of themselves, blameless in their livej, supreme¬ 
ly devoted to the overthrow of the English infidels, adroitly skilful 
in organizing a permanent system of supplying money and recruits, 
the Patna Califs stand forth as types and cxemplais of die sect. Much 
of their teaching was faultless and it has been given to them to stir 
up thousands of their countrymen to purer life and truer conception 
of the Almighty.’ 

The arrest and deportation of M, Ahmad ullah did not mean the 
end of the movement. Disciples secretly carried on the work, levies 
of money and recruits went on asbeTore, and the British Government 
had to devote mudi of its resources and energy in counteracting the 
efforts of its protagonists during the succeeding decade. 

The Bias a Movemeht in CHOTA.VAOf>uR 
The pre-1857 movements of the Kols and the Santhals had been 
suppressed by the Company’s Government. But d been tent and 
unrest lingered among different sections of the Adibasis and Santhals, 
and there tvere occasional outbursts during the second half of the 
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Tiinetecnth centLir>\ Some agrarian dblurbajices from 1831 to 1395 
in Ranchi and Siiighbhum were also suppressed by the Brimh Govern¬ 
ment Bat the ferment of discontent did not subside. Immediately 
it assumed the form of a more formidable movement under the 
leadership of Birsa, a Munda of the \dllage of Chalkad in Tamar 
Thana. On account of his religious zeal and popularity he c^ime to 
be known later as Birsa Bhagwan. The underlying object of the 
Birsa movement was the internal pnriheation by eradication of social 
evils and along with it was associated the desire to remove the alien 
government and its supporters. The landlords and other vested 
interests were considered to be responsible for various socio“economic 
changes adversely afieciing the conditions of people in those areas. 
The first Birsa movement of 1895 was suppressed by the British 
Government after Birsa and some of his followers %vcrc cleverly 
arrested at dead of night in August 1895. They were each sentenced 
to undergo rigorous imprisonment for a term of two years. Birsa was 
also lined Rs 50 in default of which payment, he was to undergo an 
additional term of rigorous imprisonment for six months. 

After the Diamond Jubilee of Queen ’V ictoria^ Birsa was released 
from Hazaribagh Jail early in January 1898. While indicting pimish- 
men! on Birsa and his followers in 1895^ the Deputy Commissioner of 
Ranchi described it to be * a matter of unusual congratulation that 
the movement was successfully extinguished p" But his optimism 
was belied. Imptisonmcut could not kill the revolutionary zeal of 
Eirsa^ and soon after his release he rencw'cd his activities with greater 
vigour. Moving from village to village, he and his followers revitaliz¬ 
ed the forces of opposition. By rendering help and service to the 
people of those areas sorely afflicted by the ravages of famine^ 
scarcity and epidemic, they were able to evoke widespread sympathy 
and support. Bioa, whom the Government looked upon as 
dangerous agitator*, was a friend of the masses^ possessed of a strong 
determination to eradicate injustice. For a crusade of this kind, he 
reaJixcd the need for organizing a fighting force ihroiigh effective 
training in the use of bo-w and arrow and sword of as many as could be 
reernited. Gaya Munda, one of hb close associates and principal 
advisers, was placed in charge of this training as Minister and 
Commander-in-Ghief. Prominent among others who were given 
important assignments by Birsa in leading the Adlvasia to fight for 
freedom were Demka Munda (Bari Mauja), Panau Munda (Kating 
K-d), Sundat Munda (Mani Bcra), Tripru Munda (Rui Tola), 
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Johan Munda ^Bnrju) Dukhan Sawaim (Gowa), Hatiram Munda 
(Gutu Hatu) and Rlsa Munda. Khund^ near Ranchi^ became the 
headquarters of this revolutionary force, while training centres 
were started at Ranchi, Chakradharpurj Bandu, Tamar, Karra, 
Toipa, fiasia, Sisai, and some other places. For propaganda and 
planning of opera dons, Biraa and his preacher followers held numer¬ 
ous meetings at night in comparatively secluded places from February 
1898, to 24 December 1899. 

The Ck)mmi3sloner of Chotanagpur made frandc efforts to get 
Birsa and bis followers arrested. Proceeding to Singhbhum he made 
‘arrangetnents for the Deputy Ckimmissioncr of Singhbhum to prose¬ 
cute the search for Birsa Bhagwan in the hilly country to the north 
of that district,* before he came back to liis headquarters on 
27 January 1910. Local treachery cow helped government efforts. 
Pro-British w'atchm.cn of some neighbouring villages discovered 
Birsa with his wife and another woman in the jungle, west of Sankra 
and 1^ mites from that village. They crept stealtltily into the place, 
and ‘ waiting until the three had redr^ to rest under a uce and 
were fast asleep ... made their rush and overpotvered Biisa (3 
February 1900} before he was able to make use of his weapons. The 
captors at once brought their prisoner and his wife and the other 
woman to the Deputy Commissioner, who was at Bandgaon, and were 
paid the reward of Ks 500 offered by the Government.* Birsa was 
sent to Ranchi under a guard of military police and was there con¬ 
fined to jail. His wife W'OS not allowed to accompany him to Ranchi. 
Death relieved him of the agonies behind prison walls within a few 
months. He had an attack of cholera on 30 May 1900, which 
proved to be fatal and he expired on 2 June. Thus ended the life 
of a great leader who had boldly championed the cause of his 
sufTcring fellow-men agaimt tlie grinding process of an oppressive 
agrarian system and other abuses largely due to the changes wrought 
by an alien rule for its own interests. His mundane existence w'as no 
more, no doubt, but his sacred memory is enshrined in the hearts of 
many and his heroism and sacrifice Ibrm the theme of many inspiring 
folk-songs and ballads. 

A large number of the followers of Birsa were rounded up. 
Mr J, J, Plate! was appointed as special officer for their trial in the 
Ranchi district. In the Singhbhum district the Deputy Cornmiaoner, 
Mr Thomson, was to try such cases. Fighty-scven Birsaitcs were 
committed to session { capital sentence w'as inflicted on two and die 
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r^t were ^cntenc^ to various terms of transportation or irnprison- 
meat. On appeal to the High Courts some were released and the 
sentences of a few were reduced. Some of the mankis (divisional 
headmen) vfcrc deprived of their mankiship on charges of joining 
what the Government considered to be a ‘conspiracy headed by 
Bitsa'j and others ■‘of proved loyalty* vverc appointed in their places. 

EARLY GONGILESS DAYS 

In the earliest days (i 883-1908) of the Congress^ there ‘used to be a 
great deal of enthusiasm in Bihar about it^ and a large number of 
delegates used to attend the sittings of that bodyJ After a few ycarsj 
interest in the Congress dwindled in Bihar, But soon some enlighten¬ 
ed and libera] leaders of the province made earnest efforts to acmn^c 
the Congress* At a niccdng held in 1908 under the presidentship 
ofNawab Sarfraz Husain Khan Baliadurj a Bihar Provincial Congress 
Committee was formed with its hcadrjualters at Patna and branches 
in the dbtricts. 

The Provincial Congress Committee used to hold a Political 
Conference* The first session of the Bihar Provincial Conference 
met at Patna early in 1903, with Sir All Imam as its Pre^dent. 
Mazhar-ul-Haque Saheb^ an adored figure of modem Bihar played 
a leading part in it. While an alien government was trying, for its 
own interests, paxticukrly from 1906, to intensify tlie communal 
cleavage in India, Bihar ‘presented a unique spectacle, in the whole 
of India^ of Muslims and non-Muslims working shoulder to shoulder 
in complete harmony, inspired by common ideals and aspirations.^ 

The year 1912 is memorable in the history of Bihar for two reasons* 
It saw the creadon of a separate province of Bihar in response to the 
legitimate demands of the local people, and it was also the year when 
the Indian National Congress in its twenty-seventh session met for 
the iirst time in this historic land, hallowed by the sacred traditions 
of a glorious past, with the Hon^blc R. N. Mudholkar as its President 
The Chairman of the Reception Committee was Maahar-ul-Haqtie 
Saheb and Sachchidanand Sinha was the General Secretary. 

In fact, since then new Bihar began to play an active role in the 
succi^vc phases of Indian rationalism. In 1914 two eminent Bill axis, 
^i^lazhar^ul-Haquc Saheb and Sachchidanand Sinha, w^ere elected to 
serve on a deputation sent to England by the Congress along with 
Bhupendra Nath Basu, M. A, jlnnah,N. M. Samarth, B* N. Slmrma, 
and Lala Lajpai RaL 
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HOMR RVLE MOVEMENT 

Then came tlic Home Rule movemcal which made itself fdt in 
Bihar. At a meeting held at Bankipuron 16 December 1916, it was 
decided to start a Home Rule League there and the foUowii^ were 
elected as ofiicc-bearcre* 

President: Maihar-ul-Haquc ; Vice-Presidents i Sarfraz Husain 
Khan and Purnendu Narain Sinhaj Secretaries: Chandrabansi 

Sahay and Baljnath Narain Singh. 

Maahar-ul-Haque then delivered an inspiring speech stressing 
the need for the formation of the League. 

At another meeting held at Patna on 17 February 1918, it was 
decided to organiac village campaigns and to collect subscriptioiu 
during Fcbniary 1918. Annie Besant came to Patna on 18 April 
1918, and she tvas escorted from the station in a triumphal procession 
with *arati' ^ waving of lights) on the way to the residence of Pumendu 
Narain Sinha. 

At a meeting held at the Ali Manzil, the local Home Rule leaders, 
Hasan Imam, Purnendu Narain Sinha, and Sarfraz Husain Khan 
signed the latest manifesto. All this caused much anxiety to the 
Commissioner of Patna. Mrs Besant again paid a flying visit to Pama 
on 25 July 1918, to ascertain the views of the local Home Rulers 
regarding political reforms and she met among others, Hasan Imam 
and Sachchidanand Sinha. 

REVOLUTIONARY NATIONALISM AND BlilAR 

While the Congress was following constituiio^nal rneam for the 
attainment of self-government, a section of nationalists in 
from the closing years of the I9ih century, preached radical ideas 
and followed revolutionary methods. The Japanese victory over 
Russia in 1905 generated fresh hopes of liberation in different parts 
of Asia. Lord Minio referred to it in a speech in January 1910. 
C. F. Andrews describes this widespread aspiration for fr^om m 
Asiatic minds m his work, 'The Renaissance in India’. The pam- 
tion of Bengal (1905) and Lord Curzon’s system of thorough ^vc 
a stimulus to the Indian National movement. In the words of 
Surendranath Banerjee the partition ’humiliated’ us but also acted 
'as a blessing in disguise’. It mtcnsificd the boy^tt wdswadcshi 
movements which assumed a ' religious hue The Bande Mataram 
song became in itself a ' religious mantra a magic woi^d of power. 

At such a time, an extreme section of the nationalists m Bengal 
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organized a party under the leadership of Barindra Kumar Ghosh 
(Sri Aurobitido’s younger brother) and Bhupendra Nath Datta to 
cfTcct a revolution through underground and secret activities. The 
Bengali journals ‘Yugantar’ and ‘Sandhya* were (heir party organa. 
All this influenced Bihar and on 30 x\pril 1908, in Muzaffar- 
pur a bomb was thrown which unfortunately killed two European 
ladies, the wife and daughter of Mr Pinglc Kennedy, a leading 
pleader of the MuzafTarpur Bar. The bomb was in fact meant for 
Mr Kingsford, then district Judge of MuzafTarpur, who, as Presidency 
Magistrate of Calcutta, h^ad made himself extremely unpopular by 
passing heavy sentences on political workers. For the offence, 
Khudiram, a Bengali youth of seventeen, was arrested and hanged on 
11 August 1908, while his associate Frafulla Chald shot himself 
dead. Dcoghar was another centre of revolutionary activities and the 
‘ Sil’s lodge was used for the preparation of bombs and training of 
associates.' Sakharam Ganesh Dcoskar of Karun in the Dcoghar 
subdivision of the district of Santhal Parganas, himself a zealous 
nationalbt worker, was a cultural guide of the workers of this cate¬ 
gory. Indunath Nandy and a few others preached this revolutionary 
cult in the different villages of Bihar with the help of magic lanterns. 
Ranchi was another such cenirc and Anushcelan Samitis were started 
at Patna and some other places. Some from Dumka were implicated 
in the Rodda Arms case. 

At this time, Swami Satya Deva was touring Bihar. The Govern¬ 
ment considered hb speeches as 'bordering closely on sedition’. 
Officers were asked to ‘xeep a watch on hb movcmcnUi’. There 
were some workers in Bihar having faith in revolution through secret 
and violent means during the succeeding phases of the national 
movement. But Bihar was destined to play an important role more 
through non-violent means and by working out the construe live 
programme of Gandhiji. 

Gandhi’s Champahan Mission 
Champaran is an area of hbtoric significance. In our own days, 
Champaran has a unique importance in the history of Indian 
freedom. It w'as here that Alahatma Gandhi after his return from 
Africa, made for the first time on Indian soil a bold and successful 
experiment of the new wcaponof batyagraha he had forged abroad. 
It was a unique method in social dynamics, based on what he loved 
to call soul-force, developed through service and sacrifice, with 
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truth and non-vioktice as the sheet anchors. It was aimed at 'curing 
all htiman. ills’, the awakening and salvation of dovmtrodden ma^, 
the eradication of economic inequities, and the purification of society. 
Dr Rajendra Prasad rightly observed in 1949: ‘what happen¬ 
ed in Champaran has been repeated, as T had hoped, on a vast 
scale in the country as a whole, Champaran became free from 
planters’ tyranny, India today is free from foreign rule.’ Gandhiji s 
advent imbued the people of this area ivitb a consciousness and moral 
faith In the righteousness of theircausc, which arc supremely important 
factors for the progress and successful consummation of a creative 
and constructive revolution. 

European indigo planters in north Bihar carried on in igo cu U 
vation under two s>-stetm, (a) Zerait and (b) Assamiwar. Under 
the Zerait system, indigo cultivation was under their direct 
management. The>' engaged tenant-labourers who i^re always 
ill-paid and were discontented. According to the Assatniwar system, 
the factory chiefs had the indigo lands cultivated by tci^ts. c t^ost 
prevalent method under thU system was known ^ Tmkathta. The 
other methods v-^re Khushki and Kurtauli. The Kurtauh mctJiod, 
though not extensively prevalent in Champaran, was highly ptc- 
iudkial to the interests of the ryots. The Commissioner of Patna 
observed in 1885: ‘ The Kurtauli lease b a new institution dating from 
a very few years back,.. There is growing up in our midst and 
inspire of our efforts at beneficent legblation, a systern under which 
the ryot mortgages Ins entire holding including even the of 

his house for a period probably extending beyond his own lifetime, 
redemption being contingent Oft the repayment of a loan; the ryot, 
to use the common expression, b selling himself bo y an sou into 
hopeless servitude.’ In the Khushki method, rather uncommon in 
Champaran, agreements were executed by ryots who were not 

tenants of the factory. - j* 

Under the Tinkathia method, a tenant had to cultivate mdigo on 
three kathjia per bigha of his holding or the factory lands duong a 
long period (20 years, 25 years or even 30 years) and was formally 
entitled to get a price for it, according to the Sattas or written agree¬ 
ments. It was calculated to promote the maximum interests of me 

planters at the cost of tenants. , . ^ 

Coercion on them for converting their lands into 
fields, extortion of forced labour from them, under all kinds of threats, 
extremely meagre payment and sometimes even no payment. 
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inflictionsof heavy fiaes for failure to grow indigo for any reason what* 
soever, were some of die notorious features of this oppressive and 
grinding system. Their occasional protests and cries for protection 
against the harsh treatment of the planters were wasted on the air. 
At last their deliverance was wonderfully cfTectcd through the efforts 
of Mahatma Gandhi and some of his Biliarl eo-workers. 

Flow Raj Kumar Shukla, a leader of the Champaran ryots managed 
to bring GandhtJL into Cliamparan Is a very interesting story. He met 
Gandhiji and placed their grievances before him at the time of the 
Lucknow'session of the Congress in December 1916. At this Congress, 
Braj Kishore Prasad, the veteran patriot of Bihar, moved a resolution 
to urge upon the Government the 'desirability of appointing a mixed 
CommittceorofUdalsandnon-oFEclalsto enquire into the agrari<in 
trouble and the strained relations between indigo ryots and European 
planters and to suggest remedies therefor.' The resolution ivas 
passed. 

After the Congress, tlie Bihar delegates, Raj Kumar Shukla in 
particular, urged Gandhiji to visit Champaran to witness the 
miseries of the ryots. Gandhiji promised to tour Champaran about 
the following March or April. Raj Kumar Shukla met Mahatma 
Gandhi at Calcutta. He started from Calcutta with Shukla on 
9 April 1917, and reached Patna on the morning of the next day. 
The same night both proceeded to Muaaffarpur, 

The Government however, did not like Gandhiji to probe into the 
hardships of the downtrodden peasants. The Magistrate ordered him 
not to enter the villages! But Gandhiji insisted on his right to see 
things for himself despite ordcra under section 144, He made the 
following significant observations in a statement before the Magisr 
tratc of Champaran on IB April 1917: ‘I venture to make this 
statement not in any way in extenuation of the penalty to be awarded 
against me, but to show that I have disregarded the order served 
upon me not for want of respect for lawful authority but in obedience 
to the highest law of our being, the voice of conscience.’ Mahatmaji 
engaged himself heart and soul in recording statements of the ag¬ 
grieved ryots who came in large numbers. Typewritten copies in 
thousands of such pathetic statements arc still available in the 
library'of the Bihar Vidyapeeth, Patna. On 21 April, the Magistrate, 
MrHcycock,scnt a written message to Gandhiji that the Licutenant- 
Govemor had ordered the case against him to be withdrawn. This 
was a moral triumph and Mahatmaji continued his great work. 
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At the invitation of the Lieutenant-Governor^ Sir Eduard Gait, he 
met him at Ranchi in June 1917. The outcome was the apporntment 
of a Committee of Enquiry to investigate and report on the agrarian 
conditions in Champaran. Mahatma Gandhi became a member of 
the Committee on condition that he should be free to consult his 
CO-workers during the progress of the enquiry, that by being a 
member of the Committee he Mid not ctsm to be the ryots' advoca te* 
and that In case the result of the enquiry was not satisfactory he 
‘should be free to guide and advise the ryois as to what line of action 
they should take.* On the recommendations of tliis Committee was 
passed ihc Champaran Agrarian Bill, which scripted to alleviate the 
long-standing and acute miseries of a vast body of men and was a 
" moral victory' of the ryots, ^ Mahatma Gandhi's method in Champaran 
proved a complete success- It is a landmark in the history of 
Satyagraha, as also in the history of Bihar, as well as of India* 

Maliatma Gandhi*s mission there was also marked by the inau¬ 
guration of tvclfarc work for the uiiciured for rural folk who had been 
suffering from grievous social maladies. Two of these were colossal: 
pathetic igfiorance and carders living under unhygienic and isani¬ 
tary conditions. With his instinctive love for mankind, and w'ith a 
growing experience of Bihar, Mahatma Gandhi was convinced, as he 
himself noted, that "work of a permanent nature was impossible 
without proper village education.‘ For this he wanted teachers of the 
right type. * My idea was,* writes Mahatma Gandhi in his Autobio¬ 
graphy, Vncvcr to entrust children to commonplace teachers* Their 
literary qualiiication wa^ not so essential as their moral fibre.* 

In response to Mahatma Gandht’s * public appeal' for voluntary 
teachers, a batch of social workers with previous experience came to 
BihEixfrom Bombay, Karnatak and Maharashtra. Schools we res tar ted 
at different places, such as Barharvva^ at a distance of twenty miles 
to the cast of Motihari, Bhithanva in the Nepal 1 araij at MadJiubani 
and fK) on* Along with volunteers from outside^ Babu Dharanidhar 
of Bihar served in the school at Madhubani by staying there 
for six months with his wife and children. About 100 boys received 
education at the Madhubanl school» A girl$* school was also started 
where about forty girls studied* Weaving was introduced at the 
Barharwa school. 

Medical relief was started at once under the guidance of Dr De 
of the Servants of India Society, and devoted volunteers inspired the 
village folk to give up their old apathy and dirty habits* Volunteers 
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also inspired them with example? of self-help and corporate activities. 

Some of the most patriotic leaders of Bihar zealously worked at 
Champaran under the guidance of Mahatma Gandlii. Dr Rajendra 
Prasad, now President of our Republic, Anugraha Nnrain Sinha, 
the late Finance Minister of Bihar, Shrikrishna Stnha, now Chief 
Minister of Bihar and a number of others, who have now' passed 
away, were enlisted in the peaceful army of Candliiji at that 
time, hfahatma Gandhi’s great appreciation of thrir work was 
expressed by him in the following brief statement in a letter 
written by him to Janakdhari Prasad in 1923: *I treasure tlic 
memorj'of the faithful 00 -workers of Champaran. I shall never have 
and never had a more faithful band to work with. If I had such a 
band throughout India, Swaraj would not be long in coming to India.* 

OANDUlJl's CAMPAIGNS AND BtllAK 

As be tween Gandhiji and Bihar, it was a matter of ‘ he came, he saw, 
he conquered.* After Uic successful campaign of Champaran, Gandhiji 
became the idol of the people. AU those who co-operated with him 
became his devoted disciples and remained so to the end. Bihar 
came to be known throughout India, as a ‘Gandhi-prov'ince* 
during all the subsequent all-Itidia campaigns. 

There were in all site major all-India non-violent campaigns during 
the political struggle for independence which Gandhiji kd and 
directed with ultimate success. These movements took place bet¬ 
ween 1919 and 1944. Though based on the principle of Satyagraha, 
they assumed different forms to suit the situation and were in res¬ 
ponse to prevailing circumstances. Each one of them was based on an 
all-India pattern so far as principles and the main items were con¬ 
cerned. Occasional violence or any other extraneous items that 
sometimes were found in these movements were neither a part of the 
movement nor were sanctioned by Gandhiji. Sometimes ignorance, 
at other times mass resentment, at times mistaken ideas were 
responsible for such things. By and large, Bihar as well as India 
kept to the broad lines laid down by the author of the new way of 
fighting injustice, political, social and economic. 

BiJiar played a significant part in all these campaigns. Short of 
any no-tax movements on a big scale, Bihar w'cnt to the extreme of 
non-violent resistance, of fearlessness and bravery, of suffering and 
sacrifice. The faith of the people of Bihar remained unshaken under 
the hardest and most trying circumstances. 
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It is Imposiible to recount here the great deeds done and 10 mention 
the heroes who were responsible for them. Another big volume^ 
tmdcrgtojidj is under preparation to give a detailed account of 
Bihar’s part in the Indian struggle for indepcndence^i What is being 
aitempted here h to record the campaigns^ the occasion for them, 
their nature and general pattern and any significant incident or 
incidents m Bihar in connexion with them, 

THE aOWLATT ACT — SATYAOJtAHA^ 19] 9 

Nationalist India asked for bread and was given a sEonc instead* 
Instead of giving India satisfactory political reform^ after the 
successful termination of World War 1^ instead of assuaging the 
fedings of Indian Muslims on the question of Khilafat* the Govern¬ 
ment came out with the lame Montford reforms and the Rowlatt 
BilL I'he bill purporttrd to give new and arbitrary powers to the 
bureaucracy for suppressing so^atled sedition. Gandhiji started his 
Satyagraha movement on 30 March 19I9j according to which, 
selected persons broke certain repugnant laws after giving notice 
to Government. He called for a country-wide hartal and fast to begin 
with and observance of a national week as a protest. Hartals, pro- 
cessiom and other demonstrations were staged in Patna^ MuzaHarpur, 
Ghapra, Champaran^ Monghyr^ Shagalpur, Gaya, Jharia and 
Katras. Gandhiji's arrest at Pal wal on his way to the Punjab, and the 
Jail an walla Bagh massacre of unarmed hundreds at Amriisar on 
!3 April I919j thoroughly stirred the heart of Bihar. 

?«ON-VIOLE>fr ^ON-COOPERATION, 1920-4 

The Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs were the immediate main 
targets of attack in this movement* The demand for Svv araj was there 
of course. It is significant to note that on 2& August, before the 
special session of the Congress early in September 1920, the Bihar 
Provincial Conference passed a resolution supporting Mahatma 
Gandhi^s non-vioicnt non-cooperation, which he had declared on 
1 August* Dr Rajendra Prasad presided, Gandhiji visited Patna 
in December and laid the foundation-stone of a national college 
and Bihar Vidyapeeih. Both these have played an important part in 
training young national workers. The joining of Maulana Abdul 
Bari as a national worker was a distinct gain to the movement. 

The mass movement in Bihar as elsewhere took the rhnpe of the 
five famous boycotts: boycott of elections and kgisJaiure, of law 
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courts, of schools, of drink and drugs, and of foreign cioth. On the 
positive side, there was the movement for the production of khadi, 
the establishment of panchayats, the collection of Sw^araj funds, the 
removal of untouchability and tlic strengthening of the Congress 
organisation. Under every one of these heads, the people of Bihar 
contributed their utmost. 

Some of the important features of this movement in Bihar may be 
mentioned here. There w'as a boycott of auctions for settlement of 
ferries and pounds in Monghyr and Bhagalpur. There was a strike 
in the Govemment press in Patna and in the Railway collieries at 
Girtdih. There was a police strike in March—April (1921) which 
spread to Patna, Pumea, Monghyr and Champar.m, In August, 
Gandhiji paid a visit to Bihar when the Congress U'drking Committee 
met in Patna, There was hartal in the whole of Bihar when the 
Prince of Wales landed in Bombay on 17 November. When the 
Prince visited Patna on 22 December tliere was a complete boycotts 
'the main thoroughfares \\'ere almost empty; no vehicles plied for hire 
and no crowds lined the streets along which the procession passed.’ 
1 he arrest of Gandhiji in March 1922 was marked by province-wide 
protest meetings. The Civil Disobedience Enquiry- Committee of 
tlic Ctongruss visited Bihar in 1922. 

The most significant event however, tvas the 37th session of the 
Congress at Gaya which voted for the continuance of the boycott 
of legislatures as well as the reiteration of the Ahmedabad Congress 
resolution on enrolment of volunteers, Bihar along w'ith Orissa, 
Andhra, Karnatak, Tamilnad, and Gujerat continued to be the 
strongholds of the‘no-change’ policy. In this session Rajendra Prasad 
was elected Secretary of the Congress and the office of die AlCC 
was .shifted to Patna. 

The movement had its effect on the Adivasis as well. The Tana 
Bhagats, a refonnist group among them, attended the Gaya Congress, 
They took to no-tax and stuck to it at great sacrifice. 

Rajendra Prasad himself par ticipa ted in the famous flag S a lyagraha 
at Nagpur in 1923 along with a batch of volunteers from Bihar. 

As a result of a schism in the Congress, the Sw-araj Party (the 
pro-council-ciiiry group) was foimed in January 1923 under the 
presidentship of Deshbandhu Das. It had not much following in 

I lar. he elections to local bodies, how-cver, w-crc fought bv 
Congresamen and they won a good rn;iny scats. 

Gandliiji, after coming out of jail in 1924, allowed the Swaraj 
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Party to go its own way artd recommended tlie constructive programme 
itis lead for Jtis other followers. He presided over the Belgaum Congress 
in December 1924. Tlienon-cooperation movement was suspended 
and Bihar concentrated on ichadi production and odicr constructive 
activities for the next five years until the launching of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement in April 1930. 

Civil Disobkoienoe i-oa Complete Independence; 

1930-4 

With the inauguration of the Civil Disobedience Movement for 
Swaraj under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, the year 1930 
proved to be one of the most eventful years in which Bihar's role was 
very prominent. Here below arc a few high-lights. 

The 6 of April 1930, was fined as the date for embarking on 
SaltSatyagiaha. In the month of February, Rajcndra Prasad reviewed 
the possible lines of civil disobedience in a speech at Patna. 
Jawaharlal Nehru's tour of the Saran, Champa ran and Muzaffar- 
pur districts from 31 March to 3 April was a source of 
great inspiration to the people. Hy the first week of April, over 50,000 
Congress volunteers were enrolled here and their numbers went on 
swelling. 'The Searchlight’ of 9 April reported; 'The thrill of a 
new hope, the surge of a new aspiration, the pursuit of a noble ideal 
and romance of a new sacrifice have surcharged the atmosphere.’ 

From 16 to 21 April, 1930, the city of Patna witnessed one of 
tlie moat heroic scenes in ttie face of naked violence on the part of the 
police. Regardless of all personal considerations, people jumped into 
action with perfect non-violence and maintained wonderful patience 
and restraint even under grave provocation. Patna inaugurated 
a Satyagraha on 16 .'^pril 1930, and volunteers in procession 
proceeded to Nakhas Find, a place about two miles to the cast of 
Mangles Tank in Patna city, which had been selected as tlie spot for 
the violation of salt laws by manufacturing salt. The volunteers 
were held up by the police and the former did not move from the 
spot. After returning from his tour in other parts of Bihar, 
Rajcndra Prasad saw the volunteers, at midnight on 17 April, 
asleep On the road and police standing at a short distance from them. 
The police perpetrated merciless atrocities on volunteers in the 
vanguard, most of whom were seriously wounded; they made a 
'savage attack' on Prof. Abdul Bari when he was trying to control 
the crowd in front of the Patna College and dealt him three blows. 
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Prof, Bari mc-ntioncd in a statement on 21 April; ‘I uras regulating 
the crowd in from of the Patna College. Suddcnlv I saw two Euro¬ 
peans followed by a certain number of sowars who rode up to me in 
an excited mood. One of the two gave me three blows with a baton 
Viith his full might aa it appeared to me. The first time he said it ivas 
for him, the second blow for the Superintendent of Police, and tlte 
third was a heavier one and was on the head which resulted in a 
Swelling. The second European officer then came up and gave me 
t\%'o lasheswith a hunter, f remained standing there for some time and 
saw that they were chasing the crowd with their horses, and whipping 
them right and left, Acharya Kripalani, while standing near the 
T. K. Ghose’s Academy, was also assaulted by the police vrith batons. 
The European police officers even pressed against Rajciidra Prasad 
while he was moving quietly along the road with a few other Icadcm. 
But repression failed to terroriste the patriots. This was the pattern 
of police action in many places, 

A regular camp of volunteers was started at Bihpur in the district 
of Bhagalpur. Barracks were erected where volunteers drilled and 
practised lathi play, the routine being regulated by bugle call. 
Subsequently Government decided to declare the camp to be an 
unlawful assembly and to break it up. The camp and the local 
^ ongress office were seized by the police. While the camp was being 
dumantJed by them, a large crowd collected when Rajundra Pr.asad, 
Abdul Bari and other leaders were present. Considerable agitation 
prevailed in Bihpur and about 130 out of 250 choukidars in this 
po ICC station resigned. The action taken by Government was con- 
acEined even by the liberals of Bhagalpur, and five newly elected 
members of the Legislative Council resigned in protest. 

In Monghyr district. Congress activities were increasing rapidly 
under the able leadership of Shrikrishna Sinha, the then Secretary 
of ihc Provincial Congress Committee and Nand Kumar Sinha. 
BoUi were subsequently arrested. The breaking of the salt law 
bec-stme cfironic liLtt^cLrccl$ wer^: a.rrc$tc(l 

The movement for the non-payment of Choukidari tax spread with 
considerable mtensily from area to area and Government thought of 
cru^nngit by adopting stringent measures, Ctenfi-cation of property 
and goods of all kinds including ploughs, cattle, grain, cooking 
utensils and so on, for non-payment of Choukidari tax, and bela¬ 
bouring persons, w'erc common features of official repression. 

There was a brief lull between 5 March 1931 and I January 
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1932 on accouni of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact and Gandhiji's attend- 
irug the Round Table Conference in London. He came back 
disappointed^ When he was refused even an interview with Lord 
Willingdorii the Congress had to take np the thread of the Civil 
Disobe<itence Movement where it had left it. 

To smash the fresh movementj the Government arrested Gandhiji 
and passed a large number of Ordinances covering * almost every 
activity of Indian life *. A new feature of the Ordinances this time 
was that parents and guardians were to be punished for the offences 
of their wards! 

The police even resorted to bring at several places such as Misd- 
harj^ Roicra in the Darbhanga district^ Sbeohar in the MuzalTarpur 
district;, Begusaraij and Tatapur in the Monghyr district. Even 
under these extremely trying circumstances and in the face of the 
utrnost police vigilance^ arrests and lathi charges^ the Congress held 
its annual session at Delhi on 24 April 1932 and put on record 
its high appreciation of the supreme sacrifice of those who were 
privileged to lay do^vn their lives in the service of their motherland 
as vied ms of indiscriminate firing and lathi charges by the police and 
military;^ notably in the Frontier Province and Tarapur in Bihar* 

Indeed^ even the most ferocious repression cannot Kill the innate 
spiritual urge for national self-determination* So^notwidistanding the 
arrest of Rajendra Prasad and many other leaders^ the promulgation 
of stringent Ordinances by Government^ and the unrestricted use 
of all weapons of pei^ccution at their disposal the movement 
continued in all its forms, such as pieketiDg of foreign cloth and the 
sale of liquor, non-payment of taxesj and so on^, till it was suspended 
by Gandhiji in 1934 under certain circumstances* The National leaders 
then decided to concentrate on constructive acdvitics, 

FIRST CONORESS MINm'RY 

The Govern men! of India Act^ l93Sj fell far short of national expecta¬ 
tions, but the Congress decided to contest the elections* Tlie elections 
to the Legislative Assembly In Bihar took place between 22 and 
27 January 1937^ and die result was a sweeping success for the 
Congress. Of the total 152 seats in the Aj^cmbly^ the Congress con- 
tcstctl 107 and captured 98. The Congress got all the five seats in the 
general urban constituencies and 63 of the 73 seats in the rural 
constituencies. They also secured 14 out of 15 scats In die scheduled 
caste constituencies^ 5 out of the 7 Muslim seats contested by them^ 
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and 2 out of 3 labour scats and most of die Adivasi scats. Eight 
Congress nomiaccs wererctumedtothe Council as a result of indirect 
election by the Assembly- 

After certain declarations on the part of the British Government, 
the Congress Working Committee decided at its meeting held at 
WardhaonB July 1937, that ‘ Congtessmen be permitted to accept 
office where they may be invited thereto,’ But it was made clear 
that office was to be 'accepted and utiliKed for the purpose of working 
in accordance tvith the Uncs laid down in the Congress election 
manifesto and to further in every possible way the Congress policy 
of combating the new Act on the one hand and of prosecuting the 
constructive programme on the other.* 

In Bihar, a Congress Ministry was formed on 20 July 1937, 
with Shrikrishna Sinha as Premier, 'fhc other Ministers were 
Anugraha Naraiii Sinha, Syed Mahmud and Jaglal Chaudhury, 
Ram Day at u Singh and Prof. Abdul Bari became Speaker and Deputy 
Speaker respectively, fialadeva Sahay was appointed Advocate- 
General. TTie Ministry in Bihar strongly protested against a 
circular issued by the Chief Secretary, Mr Brett, and he had 
to withdraw it. But the Minist^ tendered its resignation on the 
Governor’s refusal to agree with its viewpoint regarding the release 
of political prisoners. .*\n agreement was reached on this matter tu the 
month of February 1938, and the Ministry resumed oBice, 

On the outbreak of World War 11 in 1939, Indian naiionalists 
insisted on a dear declaration of war aims by the British Govern¬ 
ment and the formation of a national government. The Viceroy, 
Lord Liidilhgow, issued a statement on 17 October 1939, which 
was considered by the Indian National Congress to be 'wholly 
unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse resentment among all those 
who were anxious to gain and were intent upon gaining India’s 
independence. The Govern men t’s vt ar pol icy produced considerable 
resentment in Bihar as in other parts of India and leaders of all 
sections of nationalists (Congress, Congress Socialists, Forward Bloc) 
raised voices of protest against recruitment and support for what 
was consider!^ to be an ‘Imperialist War’, On 16 October die 
Premier, Shrikrishna Sinha, moved a resolution in the Assembly 
invuing the Government to make a clear declaration ‘ that thev have 
decided to regard India as an independent nation entitled to frame 
her own coiwtitubon, and further to take suitable action, in so far as 
It IS possible in the immediate present, togiveeffect to that declaration 
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in regard to tlic governance of India.* This resolution which was 
similar to those passed by other Congress Legislatures was passed by 
73 votes to 6. 

On this issue the Bihar Ministry tendered its resignation on 31 
October 1939, and on 3 November, the Governor issued a procla¬ 
mation under section 93 of the Government of India Act, whereby 
he assumed to himself all legislative and administrative powers, 
and a constitutional deadlock ensued. 

Independence Day (26 January) was celebrated in Bihar with 
due solemnity, students taking a prominent part. The arrest of 
Jaiprakash Narain under the Defence of India Rules for a speech 
delivered at Jamshedpur on 13 February I9't0, added to the 
national discontent in Bihar. The Defence of India Rules began to 
be used extensively and rigorously by Government. 

THE Raiiigarh congress 

The year 1940 is of special significance for Bihar as tht 53rd session of 
the Indian National Congress was held at Ramgarh on 19 and 20 
March under the presidentship of Maulana Abul KalamAEad. In 
his welcome speech, Rajendra Prasad recalled die glorious traditions 
of Bihar and observed: ‘Today wc are face to face with a big 
crisis and we arc called upon to get ready to meet it. May this old 
and rich heritage inspire us and may wc Biharis, who are said to be 
backward, gather courage and strength from it, not only to offer 
a welcome but also to take dicir share in giving effect to the resolutions 
which you may arrive at.’ 

Jawaharlal Nehru moved the only resolution of this Congress, 
that on Satyagraha, It was duly passed. Gandhiji in his speech em¬ 
phasized the importance of ahlmsa and constiHictlvc work in earnest 
preparation for non-viqlent Satyagraha, ‘Tmili and Ahimsa’, 
he obsciv'cdj ‘are the essence of Satyagraha, and charka (spinning 
wheel) is the symbol.’ 

Some Indian nationalists of extreme radical views, mosdy of the 
Forward Bloc, considered the Congress viewpoint to be leaning 
towards compromise and urged absolute non-cooperadon with 
imperialist forces. To start a movement in furtherance of their own 
policy, they held under the presidentship of Subhas Chandra Bose 
an All-India And-Compromisc Conference at Ramgarh during 
the Congress session, Swatni Sahajanand Saraswad, ShilbhadraYajee 
and some others from Bihar played a prominent role in it. 
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In Uh president! ill iiddre^ at the Ramgarh Congress * Maulaiia 
Azad emphasized the heritage of common nationaUty In respect of 
both Hindus and Muslims in India^ But unfortunately communal 
difFerences were on the increase* At its Lahore reasion^ the Muslim 
Leagucenvinciatcd the theory that Murlims^are not a minority’ but a 
*uation' and they must have their homeland and vheir state (Pakis¬ 
tan). Some Muslims from Bihar attended the Lahore session of tlte 
Muslim League. In a conference of the Bihar branch of the Muslim 
Leaguej held at Chapra on 13 and 14 April 1940^ the Lahore 
resolution was supported arid on 19 April, Pakistan Day was observ¬ 
ed at different places in Bihar. Meetings were held in which the 
Lahore resolution was read and passed* But the Ahrar Party and the 
Momins condemned iliese activities. 

m dividual civil disobedience 

The Viceroy’s statement of B August I940j (knovm as the August 
offer) made no improvement In the deadlock and it was condemned by 
Congress* Congress members of ihc Bihar Legislature held a mcedng 
on 13 August to protest against the Viceroy’s declaration* As a moral 
protest against the policy of the British Government in relation to 
India^ the Congress^ under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi^ decided 
to launch Individual Civil Disobedience only by chosen individuals so 
that no embarrassment would be caused to the Government during 
wartime by mass civil disobedience* Bihar^s response to the Individual 
Civil Disobedience movement was quick and enthusiastic. The 
Congress^ how ever, suspended Individual Civil Disobedience on certain 
practical considerations after its contlnuanee for fourteen months. 

But the constitutional deadlock stiffened, Mr Amcry’s (Secretary 
of State for India) statement in the House of Commons on 22 
April 1941, and abo Mr Churehiirs declaration on 9 September, 
1941, that the Atlantic Charter was not applicable to India, aggrava¬ 
ted discontent and distrust among the people* The DisErict Magistrate 
of Patna reported to hb CommLssioner i *Thc recent speech of the 
Prime Minister of England has caused wide discontent among Indians 
and those who arc still on the fence have got an e::^cuse to withhold 
their supporE to war efforts.^ Deep discontent, repressed so far by 
force Bared up into a mighty con^gration in 1942* 

The Quit India Movement of 1942-3 
The all-out Indian struggle of 1942 is one of the greatest upsurges of 
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modem history. The war menace had already taken an ominous lum 
and Japanese forces ’ivcre thrcatenincf India almost at her very doors; 
the demands of her people for national government in order to be 
able to evoke countrywide response to combat it, were flouted by the 
Government. The Crlppsproposals insteadofsolvingthe constitutional 
deadlock served as a great disillusionment. The situation became 
intolerable for India. At this critical houcj India threw an open chal¬ 
lenge to British imperialism by asking the Government to quit this 
country to 'enable the people,’ as Rajendra Prasad put it, 'to 
resist whoever wanted to dominate India, whether it be British or 
Japanese,* Even before the actual outbreak of the movement, 
Rajendra Prasad in consultation with some other leaders had prepared 
a draft programme for the guidance of the people. The leaders had 
rightly felt that the coming struggle was bound to be of gigantic 
magnitude. In fact, in India’s epic struggle for liberty during 1942-3, 
Bihar played a brave role with unflinching tletermmation in the face 
of the most ruthless repression. Many earned martyrdom in the 
prime of life. 

Meeting at Bombay on 5 August 1942, die Working Committee 
of the Ckmgress passed the famous resolution, later called the ‘ Qiiit 
India’ resolution, repeating with all emphasis the demand for with- 
dratval of British power from India which it considered to be 'an 
urgent necessity both for the sake of India and for the success of the 
cause of the allied powers.’ For the ‘vindication of India's inalienable 
right to freedom and independence’, the Committee resolved to sanc¬ 
tion the ‘starting of a mass struggle on non-violent lines on die widest 
possible scale’ under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi. This resolu¬ 
tion was fully endorsed by the AU-India Congress Committee, held at 
Bombay on 7 and 8 August 1942. It was there diat Mahatma Gandhi 
gave to the country the famous slogan of ‘ Do or Die 

To prevent the outbreak of mass civil disobedience, the Government 
had already planned various measures which they sought to enforce 
promptly. In die early hours of the morning of 9 August, NIahatma 
Gandhi and .all the members of the Congress Working Committee 
were arrested in Bombay. In Bihar too, Rajendra Prasad was arrest¬ 
ed on 9 August and taken to Bankipur jail amidst shouts of ‘ Quit 
India’, ‘Gandhiji ki jai’, ‘Rajendra Babu ki jai’. Fhulan Prasad 
Varma was soon taken there under arrest and within two or three 
days, Shrikrishna Smha, Anugraha Jfarain Sinha and some other 
leaders of the province v.'ere arrested. The Congress ofliccs and those 
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of allied organbations were dedated illegal^ and the police took 
possession of all of them. 

Governmental repression howcvCFj failed to check mass upheaval. 
The fire of patriotism wa^ burning in every heart. Students especially 
played a heroic role in this great struggle for freeiloin> inspired by 
the mantra^ *Door Die** Their varied activities would make a long 
talc of inspiration and bravery. What they exhibited at Patna on 11 
Augnst will ever be regarded as a classic example of heroism and 
martyrdom at the altar of liberty. That day is indeed a memorable 
day in die histroy of Bihar^s national movement and it is justly being 
reckoned asThe Martyr^s Day^ A huge procession of thousands of 
Inspired people with bands of students prominent marched In the 
aficrnoon with a view to hoisting the national flag on the building 
of the Patna Secretariat^ the citadel of British bureaucracy in 
Bihar^ At about 4-57 p.m. under orders of the District Magistrate 
of Patna^ thirteen or fourteen rounds were fired from the precincts 
of the SecrcLariat at the approaching mass of people* As a result 
seven students who were in the forefront were killed:, several others 
(about 25) were seriously injured^ and some received minor 
injuries. The seven student martyrs were Umakaot Prasad Sinha 
(Glass XI of R. M. R. SeminaryJj Ramanand Singh (Class XI of 
R* M- Roy Seminary^ Patna);, Satish Prasad Jha (Class XI of Patna 
Collegiate School), Jagatpati Kumar (2nd year student of B. N. 
College, Patna), Devi Pada Chaudhury (Class XI of Miller H* E. 
School, Patna), Rajendra Singh (Matric class of Patna High 
School) and Ramgovind Singh (Matric class of Poonpoon H. E. 
School). 

This noble sacrifice of seven students kindled a fire throughout 
tlic province which blazed forth into furious flames seeking lo consume 
all the symbols of alien domination. As a logical sequel to thb, a 
widespread popular upheaval broke out spontaneously, Uftfortunately 
it took a violent turn occasionally with regard to all diat stood 
for or helped the foreign government. To paralyse the administra¬ 
tion which upheld British intpcrialism, agitators uprooted railway 
lines, damaged telegraph wires and telephones, attacked and at some 
places burnt police stations, sensed post offices and other government 
buildings. These led to clashes with the machinery of adminisiration, 
some officers of which were overpowered by popular fury. 

But these unplanned violent activities were spontaneous outbursts 
against the leonine violence ^ used by the Government in removing 
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cn masse the natural leaders of the people. Neither the Congress 
nor its leaders had sanctioned any programme on these lines. The 
movenientjf ort the other hand^ had a constructive aspect and emphasiz¬ 
ed the establishment of a people's mlc by building up a structure of 
national government from the bottom. Experiments in this kind of 
Panchayat Raj u'ere successfully made at some centres* especially in 
the Saharsa and Siipaul areas. 

The Government macliincry felt no scruples about using every 
method of repression to suppress this movement. It bceaitic a veri table 
engine of tyranny to terrorize people* Besides indiscriminate and 
large-scale arresls and imprisonments^ infliction of whipping and other 
kinds of torture were in evidence. Some areas sometimes were placed 
almost absolutely under the control of the militaryj ivho occasionally 
went beyond the orders of the civil authorities. Imposition of heavy 
collecti\T fines, indiscriminate shooting of people by troops and 
police^ looting of propertyi burning people^s houses and intimidation 
in other ways became common, Lifcj property and even the honour 
of the fair sex were at stake. There were unrestrained military 
excesses. "The disturbances/ stated ChurchiU, Svcrc crushed with 
all the might of government.' An imperialist to the tips of his fingers 
he observed: MVe mean to hold our own. I have not become the 
King's first minister to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire.' Mr L* S. Amery said in the House of Commons early 
in October 194*2: * During the recent disturbances mobs five 
times machinc-gutined from the air and after an aeroplane crash which 
occurred on 18 September in Bihar, in which the pilot was killed 
and the crew of the aircraft were murdered by a mob^ it was found 
necessary to use aircrafk to check sabotage by mobs... The measures 
taken by the Government of India to restore order in the circum- 
stanceSj the seriousness of which is, I thinkji still imperfectly appreciated 
in this country^ have my full support.' 

By October— November I942j there was an ebb in the movement. 
But it was not yet completely over* In tense governmental repression 
drove discontent underground and in the new' phase of the movement 
many patriots of Bihar went to the Nepal Tarai* where they received 
syrnpathy and assistance from the local people. A few of them there 
collected armSj ammunidon, spears and certain other weapons. 

Some Bihar %htcrs confined in the Ha^aribagh jail, fell an urge 
to dedicate themselves to the service of the motherland at that hour 
of trial. They came out in a miraculous way on Diwali nighty 
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9 November 19+2. They were Jai Prakash Narain^ Ramnandan 
Misra, Yogendra Sukulj Suraj Naram Singh* Gulab Sonar and 
Shaligram Singh (Secretary of ihc Hazaribagh District Congre^ Com¬ 
mittee). On suspicion of complicity in the escape plot* RamNarain 
Singhj Krishna Ballabh Sahay and Sukhlal Singh were removed to 
the Bhagalpijr jail. Large rewards were offered by Govemment for 
information about those who had escaped. Rs 5j0fXI each were offer¬ 
ed for Jai Prakash Narain* Yogendra Sukul and Ramnandan Misra^ 
and R’J 2j000 each for the other three. 

Passing through jungles and tortuous ways, these daring heroes 
entered the boundary of the Gaya district where they divided 
themselves into two groups* One group consisting of Jai Prakash 
Narain* Ramnandan Mlsra and Shaligram Singh went towards 
Banaras and the other consisting of Yogendra Sukul, Suraj Narain 
Singh and Gulab proceeded to north Bihar. On secret information* the 
Police Superintendent of MuzafTarptir arrested Yogendra Sukul at 
Akharaghat. On 7 December* he wa$ taken to Patna and then 
sent to Buxar jail. Two others of his group went towards Darhhanga 
and carried on sec re I: activities there. 

The gospel of the new phase of revolution was conveyed by the 
patriot Jai Prakash Narain in a circular letter addressed by him at 
the end of January 1943, to *AU Fighters for Freedom'* After 
explaining the meaning of violence as a means for uprooting alien 
rule, he obseni'ed: * We have to prepare... organize and 

discipline our forces. In cverj'thing we do^ we have constantly to 
bear in mind that ours is not merely to be coiispiraioriai action. It 
is total revolt of the masses j that is our objective.' So he advised 
* intensive work among ma^cs and peasants in villages, workers 
in factories, mlne^* railways and elsewhere, among the Indian Army 
and the services.' He made a special appeal to students. 

At Nepal, Jai Prakash^ ^vith the active co-operation of Suraj 
Narain Singh and some others from Bihar as also Ram Manohar 
Lohia organized the Asad Dasta or guerilla bands to sci%x the country. 
The British Government managed to get them arrested in the month 
of May 1943 and they were confined In the Hanuman-nagar jail. 
But They were soon rescued by a band of workers under the guidance of 
Suraj Narain Singh and Sardar Nityanand Singh (chief instructor 
in the Nepal Camp who shortly afterwards became a martyr at 
Sonbarsa). In a lewr months time, Jai Prakash was overtaken by the 
police at Amritsar and airesied at Mughalpura. In Bihar proper. 
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some revoluiioitary groups 3 dll continued destructive activities to 
paralyse Government. The most active of these uas known as 
'Siyaram DaP after the name of its leader Siyararu Singh. There 
were also some working in the San that Parganas* 

Besides ihcsc activities of Congress Soci^kts^ the A^d Dasta 
and the other revolutionary groups^ silent and constructive work 
w^as being carried on by some Congressmen who were outside prison 
bars. They kept alive enthusiasm for the national struggle, 

March to Indeprndenc; e 

Lord \VavcIlj succeeded Lord Lmlithgow as Govcmor-Ccncral of 
India in mid-Ociobcr 1943, w'hcn the situation in this country was 
serious and complicated. Besides the war menace, constitutional 
deadlock and communal discord were two other serious problems. 
Unfortunately communal discord had been increasing. As against 
the Congress demand for" Quit India", the Muslim League started 
the new slogan ^ Divide and Quit The latter's demand for Pakistan 
stiffened, and the Provincial Muslim lA?ague in Bihar became 
enthusiastic about it. * Pakistan,^ observed Mr Jinnah in March 
1943j " is our irrevocable and unalterable national demand. We shall 
never accept any constitution on ilie basis of united India/ All 
this had unhappy reactions in Bihar. 

A% regartU Congress affairs in Bihar in 1944 and 1945, we may 
note that, with the gradual release of national fighters, efforts for con- 
struClive work and social (service revived; collection for the Kasturba 
F und and the sale of ktiadi continued; and special occasions of national 
importance, viz.. Independence Day, Gandhi Day, National Week 
and the anniversary of 9 August 1942 began to be celebrated. Some 
prominent Congress workers of Bihar, who had been absconding, 
were arrested in April 1944. Sucheta Kripalani was arrested at Patna 
on 28 April 1944. 

It was in May 1944 tliat Gandhtji was released on grounds of 
health. The movement svsts kept alive as he did not finally with^ 
draw the same for some length of time. But his release marked 
the beginning of fresh negotiations by Government which ultimately 
resulted in the Independence of India Act by the British Parliament 
in 1946. 

On 19 September 1945, the British Prime Minister, Mr Attlee 
(Labour Party) and Lord ^Vaveil made simultaneous announcements 
regarding steps to be taken by them for the solution of the Indian 
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comUtutional problem* Expressmg the hope that ‘mitilsterial res¬ 
ponsibility will be accepted by political leaders in all prov'inces* 
after election to Central and Provincial Legislatures to be hold during 
the cold season of l945-6j Lord VVavell announced the * intention of 
His Majesty^s Govemmont to convene as soon as possible a constitu¬ 
tion-making body^ for which he had been authorized to hold 
' preparatory discussions with elected representatives of British India 
and with Indian States* immediately after the elections. He furtlier 
observed that ^Hts Majesty^s Government arc proceeding to the 
consideration of the content of the treaty which will require to be 
concluded between Great Britain and India* and that 'assoon as the 
result of the elections arc publishedj to take steps to bring into being 
an Executive Council which will have the support of the main Indian 
parties.* 

The Indian National Congress decided to contest the elections^ 
*ir lor nothing else than to demonstrate the revolutionary will of the 
people of India and to utilize the elections for furthering the struggle 
for the independence of India.' The untiring efforts of Rajcndra 
Prasad and other Congress leaders of Bihar greatly facilitated 
Congress success in the elections. During the month of December 1945j. 
out of the 10 seats for Bihar in the Central Assembly^ the Congress 
obtained 6 general constituency seats. By the month of March 1946, 
election estcitement subsided and the final position of parties was as 
follows in the Lower House of the Bihar Legislature consisting of 
152 members i 


Congress 

98 

Muslim League 

34 

Momttis 

5 

Adivosis 

3 

Independent 

12 


On 30 March 1946, die Governor of Bihar formally asked for 
Shrikriahna Sinha^s assistance in forming a Ministry. Shrikrishna 
Sinha^ Anugraha Narain Sinha and Syed Mahmud took oaths of 
office and secrecy that day at 11 am. and Jaglal Choudhury was 
released from prison to become the fourth Minister. Within a few days, 
the Council of Ministers was expanded to include five more members^ 
Ramcharitar Singh, Acbarya Badrinath Varma, Krishna Ballabh 
Sahay, Pandit Binod anandjh a and Abdul Qaiyum Ansari^ All sections 
of the people, excepting some extreme elements and members of the 
Muslim League, welcomed die formadon of this Mmistr)^ 
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Already on 12 April, the Govemmcnt had lifted the ban on the 
Congress Socialist Party. The release of Jai Prakash K a rain was a 
matter of joy in almost all quarters. He was accorded a hearty and 
enthusiastic reception on his arrival at Patna and speeches delivered 
by him at several meetings were heard with rapt aticntion* The 
Forward Bloc could not compromise with the Government, During 
March and April, Aurobindo Bose toured the Monghyrj Patna, 
Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga districts and spoke at a number of 
meetings expressing his party's point of view. The fiihar Forward 
Bloc leader^ Shilbhadra Yajee^ was also active* 

It was now obvious that the freedom of India could not be long 
delayed. * India," observed Haliatma Gandhi with his unerring 
foresight in 19^16, * is on the march to Independeace. And it is coming, 
whether there is agreement between the League and Congress or not, 
li is her desdny^ India has bled enough for The newly-formcd 
Labour Government in England with Mr Atdee as Prime Minister 
did noi fail to rcaliiee the gravity of the situation. Mr Attlee observ¬ 
ed in a speech on 15 March 1946 : *The temperature of 1946 is 
not the temperature of 1920* I am quite certain that at the present 
time die tide of nationalism is runrung high in India and, indeed, 
all over Asia/ To meet the situadon, the Briush Government sent 
to India a CabincE Mission consisting of Lord Pethick Lawrence, 
Secretary of State for India, Sir Stafford Gripps, President of the 
Board of Trade, and Mr A. V. Alexander. 

The main recommendations of the Cabinet Mission were {f) a 
Union of India, embracing both British India and Indian Stated, 
dealing witJi subjects like Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communica¬ 
tions, (ir) Grouping of Provinces (A, B, G) and (hi) convening a 
consdtution-making body. The Cabinet Mission proposals w^cre 
not considered to be satisfactory by any sccdon of the Indian people* 
The Muslim League accepted a Union centre for a periodof 10 years 
and a separate grouping of six Muslim provinces. But the Congress 
accepted the long-term proposal contained in the Cabinet Mission 
statement of 16 May, and decided on 26 June to, *jt>in the 
proposed Gonstiiitent Assembly with a view to framing the constitu¬ 
tion of a free, united and democratic India/ 

In the mortih of July, elections to the Constituent Assembly mainly 
engaged the attention of all nationa’lists* The CiOngrcfs nominees 
for Bihar included Dr itajehdra Prasad, the Hon'ble the Chief Minis¬ 
ter, the Hon^^ble the Finance Miiitster, Dr Sachchidanand Sinha, the 
43 
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Hatx*ble Mr Abdul Qaiyum Ansari^ Shrlmati Naidu arid four other 
ladies. In the elections to the Constituent Assembl/j a large majority 
of Congress members were returned. At this, the Muslim League 
withdrew its acceptance of the Cabinet Mission Proposals and called 
upon ^Muslims to resort to direct action to achieve Pakistan as and when 
necessary,* The reaction was esetremcly unfortunate. It accentuated 
communal bitterness to an appalling degree, and on 16 August 
occurred one of the most dreadful tragedies in modeoi Indian history^ 
The call by the Muslim League for * direct action' in Calcutta on that 
dayj produced carnage and inhuman atrocities, the horrors of wliich 
beggar descripdon, *Thc Statesman* described it as the 'Great 
Calcutta Killing'. There were no immediate repercussions in Bihar 
cjscept one or two minor incidents. 

Bui tragedy was piled upon tragedy as communal frenzy rose to 
fever pitch indicting hideous outrages on the Hindu population of 
East Bengal and seriously affecting Dacca, Noakhali and Tipperah- 
These produced violent reactions in Bihar at the end of October 
resulting in widespread communal disturbances in which Muslims 
suffered heavy casuahics and losses* Immediate tours of Dr 
Rajcndra Prasadj Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and some others in the 
affected areas in Bihar and prompt steps on die part of the Bihar 
Government checked further communal riots. Above all, the apostolic 
message of Mahatma GandJiiand his mission of peace and harmony 
in Bihar in March 1947 and again in April 1947 served to assuage 
smitten feelings and arrest the spread of communal madness. 

Signiheant developments were taking place in political circles. The 
opening session of the Indian Constituent Assembly was held at Delhi 
on 9 December 1946, under die presidentship of Dr Sachchidanand 
Sinha, the moat elderly of the members assembled and one of the 
brilliant representatives of Indian liberal statesmanship. He has 
always been known as a great son of Bihar. The non-partkipation of 
the Mualtm League in the Constituent Assembly and its irreconcilable 
atdtudc complicated constitutional work. But on 20 February 
1947, Mr Attlee made the momentous declaration that it was the 
British Govemment's 'definite intendon to take necessary steps to 
effect the transference of power to responsible Indian hands by a 
date not later than June 1M8.* Lord Mountbatten came to India as 
successor to Lord Wavell in March 1947 and he accelerated Indians 
march to a new staius. In his plan of 3 June I947j he outlined the 
procedure for transfer of power into Indian handa under the 
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prevailing circuttistances, Tiie plan had no doubt certain defcctaj 
the most seriousof these being the proposed partition of India. While 
expressing regret that the plan of 3 Jane 1947, was 'likely to lead 
to the secession of certain parts of the country from India/ the All- 
India Congress Committee accepted these out of very practical 
considerations in view of the distressing conditions in die country. 

General public opinion in Bihar rcaliascd the difficulties inherent 
in the situation. Though some regretted the division of the country, 
people on the whole reconciled themselves in ‘a spirit of realism\ 
The nationalist Muslims were of the opinion that truncated Pakistan 
was really not at all in thcintcrest of Indian MuslinaSjbut the Muslim 
League circles were glad at the fulfilmentof their demand for Pakistan. 
The Socialists and the Forward Bloc expressed disapproval of what 
they described as a policy of compromise. 

According to the Indian Independence Act^ India became free on 
15 August 1947, It IS a red-letter day in the history of out country. 
In BihaPj the celebration of Independence Day was marked by 
tremendous enthusiasm. ^ Petty differences were forgotten In mass 
jubilation and there was universal rejoicing that India had attained 
freedom/ Shri Jairamdas Daulatram, appK>inied Governor of Bihar, 
took oath of office at midnight on 14 August. In the afternoon of 
15 August, he laid the foundation stone of the martyrs" n^morial 
at the spot in front of the Secretariat where the seven martyrs 
had sacrificed their lives for liberty* Indeed^ if the blood of martyrs 
is the seed of Tetigion^ it is M true that the sacrifice of patriots is the 
foundation of national freedom. 
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RELIGION, SOCIETY AND CULTURE 

*757 — 1947 

A. Rei.igiousBeliefs ANt} Social Conditions 

period 1757 to 1947 Is a very important one from many 
I points of view. It is not only nearest to our own times, but it 
X. was during this period that western influences began to play 
pourcrrully on Indian society. As a result, there was a double movement 
which seemed contradictory, but which was in fact of the kind that is 
natural to every vital and living society when faced with new forces. 

At the beginning of the period, there was nothing particular to be 
noted. Indian society, both Hindu and Muslim, continued to be what 
it had been in the previous period. With the advent of Christianity 
as a proselytizing religion, which penetrated the lower strata of society 
more through educadon, philanthropic activities and social welfare, 
than by force or fraud; with the impact of western science and techno- 
iogyj ^tid the invasion of western ideas of democracy and liberal 
forms of government, India began to react. If India was to live as 
India, a synthesis was inevitable. This led to the double movement 
referred to above. While on the one hand there was a violent reac¬ 
tion and total rejection of everything western, there was on the other 
a powerful renascent movement which sought to assimilate western 
influences butatthesame time sought to suck strength from its roots in 
ancient thought and culture ofindia. This led the best of our thinkers 
to the deepest fbundadons of our culture, At the same time they 
took to modem ways of thinking and acting in matters of material 
advancement ard social institutions. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the renaissance had already begun and Raja Ram Molian 
Roy (died 1832) is rightly called the Father of the Indian Renais¬ 
sance. That wave is still condnuing and it may require another 
quarter of a century before it reaches its peak. 
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Since the beginning of the renabsance till the present time, it may 
be iaid that four waves of thought and movement have swept over 
India with greater or les intensity and have influenced different 
parts of the country with varying degrees of emphasis. The Brihmo 
Samajj the Arya SamaJ^ thcTheosophical Society, and the immense 
wave of tlte national movement have influenced India during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. A national naovement led by 
Ti!ak and Auroblndo could not do otherwise than have a profound 
influence on Bihar. The reli^oua, political and social life lived by 
progressive society in Bihar today is the result of the play of these 
various influences in different degrees. 

Bihar hits always been predominantly Hindu. The population 
is no^vadays about seventy-seven per cent Hindu, eleven percent 
Muslim j ten per cent Adi vasis and one percent Christian. At the begin¬ 
ning of the periodj the religious and social conditions continued to 
be as they had always been. The changes started when the play of 
western and modern forces began and Bihar reacted to them. It was 
the higher-class Hindus who were the most affected and next to them 
the Atffvasis, The Muslims were more conservative^ 

During the first half of the 19th century, there arose in Eastern 
India the Brahmo Samaj movement which was the earliest form of 
protestant Hinduism in modem India. It sought to correct certain 
vagaries and supcistitions, to simplify worship by resorting to strict 
monotheism without any image of God, to restrict invocations to one 
God in prayer, to abolish the castc-system, to educate women and 
give them equal rightSi and to emphasize the ideal of a Kingdom of 
God on cartli with its social and humanitarian corollaries. This move¬ 
ment, which spread among the higher classes in Bengal and Bihar, 
was founded in Calcutta in the year IS28 by Kaja Ram Mohan 
Roy who had begun life as a Scrishtedar in the office of the Deputy 
Commissioner at RamgarJi in the Hazaribagh district. MaJiarsM 
Devendra Nadi Tagore, Keshav Chandra Sen, Rabindranath Tagore 
and Jagadish Chandra Boso, the great scientist, were someof thepro- 
minetit leaders of the Brahmo Samaj who visited Bihar. Besides them, 
there were the Brahmo inissionaries like Trailakya Nath Sanyal, 
Nagcndra Nath Chattcijce, Gurudas Chakravarti, Braj Gopal Neogy 
and others who visited mo.'it of its districts. 

Though the number of converts to thb sect was small their in¬ 
fluence was widespread and abiding especially among die iniellec- 
tuab* It was mostly confined to Bengali families but Brahmo Samaj 
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mandin existed in almost all the advanced districts of Bihar, such as 
Patna, Gaya, Bhagalpur, Muzaffarpur and Ranchi. Besides being a 
religious movement, the Brahmo SamaJ was a great force for social 
reform. It declared war against the caste system and the seclusion 
of women under purdah(veil). It raised its protest against the baneful 
institution of chi Id marriage and favoured the remarriage of widows. 
It was responsible for the opening of many educational and other 
welfare institutions, the most prominent of which in Bihar were the 
Ram Mohan Roy Seminary at Patna, the charitable homeopathic 
dispensary at Haaaribagh, the Patna Brahmo Samaj and the mentd 
hospital with a charitable homeopathic dispensary at LaJpur, Ranchi. 
However, though the Brahmo Samaj movement in Bihar did not 
reach the masses, and was confined to a few thousands of families, 
the influence of Brahmo thought liberalized Hinduism here to a very 
great extent and stimulated new trends and introspection. 

Towards the end of the 19th century, the Ary^a Samaj movement, 
started in the Punjab by Swami Dayanand Saras wall, had its impact 
on the life of the Hindus in Bihar. It was another and far more 
powerful reform movement which aimed at purging Hinduism 
of all the accretions after Vedic times. The Samaj rejected idolatry 
and advocated Vedic simplicity in worship through Horn a and 
prayers- An important aspect of its work was the prevention of 
conversion from Hinduism to Islam or Christianity. It rejected 
the complicated caste-system and sought to introduce the system 
of the four Varnas. It particularly appealed to the lower castes. 
Simpltflcd marriage without dowry, vs'idow remarriage, dispensing 
with purdah and efforts in the direction of education, especially of 
women, were its main contributions to social reform. The Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic College and schools in Bihar are its creations. Though 
its influence was never very widespread, it acted as a stimulating 
group within die Hindu fold and served to introduce modern trends 
of thought. 

The Thcosophical movement (1875), with its headquarters at 
Banaras, had an influence on the intelligentsia in Bihar because of 
its element of my'sdeism as well as its attempts at a rational and 
scientific explanation of the principles of Hinduism. At one time, 
many branches were working actively in Bihar. 

Other religious movements having some appeal for the intelligent¬ 
sia are the teachings of Ramakrishna and the cult of Sri Aurobindo. 
Though their high moral principles and intellcctualism have confined 
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their direct influence to a few, it can be said that almost every 
English-educated Hindu was influenced by the gospel of Ramakrishna 
as conveyed by Swami Vivekanandi The Ramakrtshna mission has 
to its credit many humanitarian activities,sudi as flood relief, famine 
relief, free medicine, help to poor students and so on. 

ISLAMIC BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 

After the Hindus, the most numerous single community are the 
Mussalmatxs. From the point of view of religion, there seems to have 
been no reformist movement among them. Socially speaking, the 
Mussalmans recognized two main divisions: The Ashroff and the 
Ajlaf. Pre-eminent in the ftrsi category are the Syeds, who claim 
descent from the Prophet. Others in this group are the Moghals, 
Iranis, Afghans, Pathans and so on. In the second group, named 
after their vocations, such as Momins, Kunjras and many Muslim 
castes Jolha, Dhunia, Dhobi, Kalal, Chick, Lalbcgi and others, arc 
included. The lower Muslim classes who arc mostly ^nverts, some¬ 
times continue to hold various Hindu beliefs avid to stick to supersti- 

tionsregarding illness and evil spirits. A few Ashroff families in Sha- 
habad, called* Mulcks’, Uve entirely by reciting poetry describing the 
love of Radha and Krishna. They also worship certain saints and 
make offerings at tombs and Dargahs. The moat important festival 
of the Shia Mussaltnans is the *Mobarram’ which commemorates the 
death of tire martyrs Hassan and Hussain, grandsons of the Prophet. 
Many Hindus Joined in the Moharram festival during the penod 
under review and only discontinued doing so when communal tension 
began to mount and emphasize separatism. With regard to the 
religious division among Muslims, the Sunnis far outnumber the 

Shias. ■ 1 j j 

The Wahabis arc a numerous body, among whom are included a 

few wealthy traders, though the majority belong to the lower classc^ 
Many of them go to extremes in their opposition to both Sunnis and 
Shias, though Wahabism is really but a branch of the Sunni faith. 
They call themselves 'Non-imitators’, because, like other Sunnis, 
they do not acknowledge the four Imams, They profess a very strict 
form of morality, repudiating the more extravagant forms and cere¬ 
monies of the Muhammadan faith; and, above all, they devote them¬ 
selves to Jihad, or sacred war. Firmly convinced that Sayyid Ahmad 
will rc-appear and destroy all infidels, they believe that the first duty 
of every true Mussalman is to further the cause 10 the best of his ability. 
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All who die Itghdi^g ibr the faith are martyrs^ all who destroy Inddels 
arc heroes and those who do not give their wealth in support of the 
cause are accur^jed* 

Patna was first visited by Sayyid Ahmads the leader of the Wahabi 
ino%xiiicnt in India, about the year I820j ever since, the city has been 
a great centre for the collection of money and recruits, both of which 
were forvi'arded to the North-West Frontier. At the time of the mutiny 
the leader of the sect was Ahmad-Ullaji who ivas arrested by the 
Commissionerj but appears to have regained the confidence of the 
Government, and eventually been made a Deputy Collector^ The 
first raid on the Patna Wahabis w'as in 1864, when eleven persons 
were arrested^ Among them were Ahmad-Ulla^s brother and nephew, 
who were subsequently sentenced to transportation, Alimad-Ulla 
was himself suspected at the time, but there was insufficient proof 
of his guilty and he was not arrested till the close of the ycar^ He was 
then tried by the Judge of Patna, and on 27 February 1865, was 
aentenced to death, the sentence afterwards being commuted bv die 
High Court to transportation for life. 

POSmON OF WOMEN 

\V rjtcrs, including some Tndian3;phavc often painted Indian woman¬ 
hood in a deplorable light. S. C. Bose, writing in about 1881, stated 
that from infancy to old age her existence presented a uniform picture 
of gloom, uncenaintyj despondency and neglect. In her case, bitter¬ 
ness far outbalanced the sweets of life. The public appearance of 
women was forbidden and condemned. The purdah system prevailed, 
4Vhilc going out she w'as carefully screened from public view. Purdah 
was recognized even by the Bntish Courts. Ladies of high rank were 
cXiamined cither on Commission or by the Judge himself and their 
evidence was heard through the double screen of the palanquin. 
The purdah came to be a mark of weaJth and rank. Even Rajput ladies 
were not above it and the part some of them played in the great and 
small revolutions of their time was from behind the purdah. 

The degree of seclusion differed from place to place. Some women 
at Dariapur and in the Patna district, for instance, were not so strict 
34 were those in Bhagalpur. Those of Banka were more timid tlian 
those of Bengal, but not more so than those of Pumea. Purdah was 
never ob^r^cd among the lower castes. The seclusion of women 
came to be looked upon in the higher ranks of society as more of a 
privilege than a punishment- There was no reason to suppose diat the 
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women who remained shut up were dLssatisfied with their lot. Never 
having experienctxl liberty^ they could hardly pine for it. Purdah was 
associated in fact with the idea of respectabiUty and as a proof 
of their htisband^s love! It cannot be said that all purdah women 
were ignorant* Buchanan found ten or twelve Hindu ladies in the 
district ofShahabad who had acquired the art of reading and writings 
About twenty of them in Koranja could sign their names and under¬ 
stand accounts^ wlule some in Tiloudm not only Avrote a fair hand 
but understood the poetical compositions of Tulsidas. At Nath pur 
in Parnea he found an old Avoman Avho had acquired a reputation for 
extracting stones from the bladder. Some form of education svas 
usually given in arisioeratic families a i that time. Buchanan Avrites that 
females of the lower classes at Patna and Bi harsh arif vi'cre given to 
intrigue and he placed a black mark against the Gayawals and retail 
sellers of green vegetables and fish. But this picture of depravity 
was not justified. Indian vA^omen were generally modesty chaste and 
high-principled, KuUn Brahmanas sometimes married many wives 
and visited each of them only three or four times in a lifetimCi But 
the latter preserved their virtue. Even Buchanan had to admit that 
Indian women in general pcissesscd a very fair character. 

Women in India always had a strong sense of religion and were 
ready to undergo any amount of suffering for it. Woman was the 
priestess of the home. She a vatered die sacred plants kept the sacrificial 
firc^ guarded sacramentally the purity of food, and was busy offering 
ablutions and prayer. 

The birth of a son was looked upon as an honour, a necessity and 
an advantage but a daughter was sometimes rcgai‘dcd as an encum¬ 
brance, Men were ini dated into the mysteries of religion and taught 
to perform various rites and ceremonies, but womea*s religious 
exercises w^ere simpler. At Manihari in Bhagalpur, they Avere not 
alloAvcd to pray or make offerings or to be present at sacrifices or to 
partake of offerings like men, but they could join after the sacrifices 
at the feast proA.ddcd for the occasion. Men usually looked upon their 
w ives as a part of their possessions rather than as life-companiom* 
Women could not speak freely^ even if the husband's character was 
loose. But die slightest doubt cast on a wife^s character was enough to 
spell ruin for her. Indiana, ho we verj have ncA'cr showTi anycontemptj 
indelicacyj or want of affection toAvards Avomen. They received the 
highest respect in public and had no insults to dread* In certain 
cases Avomcn inherited property, A widow s claim upon her husband s 
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property was conceded by ancient authorities. The position of the 
wife ivas more independent than is supposed and she had much 
influence on her husband. The family system also contributed to the 
power of women. She was the 'grahini ’ or mistress of the household. 
There was an equitable division of labour between men and women 
so that time did not hang heathy on them. The women of the house 
ate after the men out of respect for them. They were seldom treated 
harshly. It maybe said that the trcatmcnlof the wife depended many 
a time on the disposition of the husband. 

The condition of rvidows in the higher castes ivas said to be unen¬ 
viable, but it must be remembered that they were always treated with 
consideration and those who were elderly acted as guides and advisers 
to the younger folk. A woman who lost her husband led a life of en¬ 
forced widowhood. Usually she led a life of abstinence and did not 
partake of the joys of life. She would not wear good clothes or 
ornaments and would not attend auspicious ceremonies such as 
weddings. Prohibition to remarry was very strict only among 
BrahmanaSj, Rajputs, Kayasthas and some of the Banias. But rcraar* 
riage was current and easy among other castes. Buchanan stated 
that among the Hindus, more than three-fourths of die young widows 
could remarry. There were peculiar ceremonies for 'Sagai'. The 
Sagai wife had all the rights and position of a regular wife. 

Aboxition of Sati and Legalization of Widow 
Remarr-iaoe 

Sati or the practice of widoivs immolating themselves on the funeral 
pyres of their deceased husbands was an ancient Indian custom 
invested with sacred virtue but actually followed by few. By the 
eighteenth century however, it had developed into a curse, especially 
in eastern India where, in some eases even umviLting widows were 
forced to commit sati by interested relatives. As early as 1789, Mr M. 
H. Brooke, Collector of Shahabad, wrote in the course of a letter to 
Lord Cornwallis, that in spite of its policy of non-interference in 
religious matters, the Government should prohibit a practice ‘at 
w'hich humanity shuddered.' However, the authorities were afraid 
of checking the practice lest it led to grave comoquenecs includ¬ 
ing disaffection in the army. Between 1815 and 1817 there were as 
many as 98 eases of sati in the Patna division alone. In 1317, by an 
executive order, the burning of those widow'cd mothers who had 
children between four and seven years of age was prohibited. This 
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was a circular order having^ no legal sanction. The abolition of sati 
became possible owing to a combination of three forces i*e, 
(fl) measures adopted on the ground of administrative necessity by the 
Company's government in tndia^ (i) attempts on the part of Chris¬ 
tian missionaries and (f) the growth of an enlightened public opinion 
as part of the Indian Renaissance. As against this^ there was an 
orthodox party which sent a petition to the Government dem^ding 
the repeal of the circular orders of 1812, 1815 and 1817. Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy then sent a counter-petition. Roy even went to the burning 
ghats himself in order to prevent sati sacrifices by means of earnest 
persuasion. In IB 18 he published his first tract on the abolition of 
sati. In 1320, came the second tract which he dedicated to the Mar¬ 
chioness of Hastings and that contained a passionate appeal on behalf 
of women in general and Indian women in particular. In 1823, Lord 
William Bentinck resolved to deal with the question without delay. 
He elicited opinion on die possible effects of the abolition of sati and 
when no danger was reported, it was abolished by Regulation XVII 
in December 1829. The orthodox party presented a petition for the 
annulment of the Regulation and even pursued the matter in 
England, but owing to the efforts of Raja Ram Mohan Roy who was 
then in England, their appeal was rejected by the Privy Council, 
To this day occasional cases of sati are attempted and even accom¬ 
plished. Those who sacrifice themselves are looked upon with reve¬ 
rence. The recent tendency on the part of some Hindus to justify 
everything medieval or ancient has encouraged the suppressed prac¬ 
tice to rise again. Two cases were reported in the Gap district in 
1901 and 1903. At Barh there was an abetted sati ci^e in November 
1929 and in 1930 a widow in the Haaaribagh district attempted to 


immolate herself. , 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy was also an advocate of widow remarriage. 

In 1335 there was a demand for an enactment on the subject m the 
journal ‘SamacharDarpan' and the peraistent efforts of Pandit Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar and others led finally to the Act of 1856, which 
legalized widow remarriage and declared the legitimacy of die issue 
of remarried wdows, Within a few months of the enactment, the 

marriageofa widow of high family was celebrated. , , , 

The vast majority of Bihari women arc no longer in purdah ^d 
education is fast spreading among them. The national awa cning, 
the ideals of democracy and of equality before the law, have been 
liberalising the atdtude of society towards the status of women. In 
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the wake of thciie influences came Gandhij^s encouragement to 
women to enter politics and public life* As a result^ they have 
entered politics as well as social welfare work and taken to such profes¬ 
sions as educationj medicine and law^ Many of diem are in the IcgUU- 
ture. They now no longer think of themselves as the weaker sex and are 
prepared to face the rough and tumble of life with the men-foik. But 
marriage and the home sdll have a natural fascination for most of 
our young women, 

CUSTOMS 

Marriage customs among the Hindus continued to be what they 
were during earlier periods. Hindu fathers preferred to get their 
children married at an early age, in fact it was one of the primary 
obligationa of their lives. The Khatris practised infant marriage and 
so did the Kayasthas, AH Brahmanas married their daughters when 
they were no more than four to five years old. Agrawals married them 
when they reached nine years of age* Among the low'cr Sudras the 
Behlars practised infant marriage. The Dhobis of Bihar married 
their daughters between the ages of five and twelve* But it should 
be remembered that all these were betrothab^ and consummation was 
allowed only after puberty. It appears that among the lower castes^ 
girls were married earlier, generally under five years of age. Bucha¬ 
nan had even heard of a rich Sudra in Pumca losing his caste for 
permitting his daughter to remain single up to the age of eighteen. 
The high amount of bride-price sometimes delayed marriages to some 
extent. But the custom of child marriage has aJmcist disappeared 
among the educated classes and is also disappearing in other strata 
of societyj though the pace is rather slow. 

In some cascsj different rules affected the field of matchmaking. One 
such rule restricted the circle within which the man must marry. 
Every person had to marry within his own subcaste. Exogamy for¬ 
bade members supposed to be descended from a common ancestor 
or associated with a certain locality, to intermarry. In castes 
where there were "gotras’ (traditional common ancestors) ^gotra' 
exogamy was generally the rule. But this was common only among 
theBrahmanaSj Raj puts, and other high castes. In so me cases, marriage 
was not allowed within the same village rmd the village was an 
exogamous unit. But the most prevalent rule ofexogamy waA^sapinda* 
{of the same blood), by which marriage was prohibited between 
parties who had common ancestors up to seven or five generations 
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on the fathcr^s side ^nd five or three generations on the mother's* 

Many instances are to be found of Hindus mamdng girls belong¬ 
ing to mfedor social groups within the same c^tc^ according to 
the principle of hypergamy* Thc Maiibil Brahmanas had a complete 
system of hypergamy for which purpose they were divided into a 
number of groups m dKcending order. Men of the higher groups 
married into iower ones on receiving payment of considerable 
sums. But they were lowered in social esteem and the children of 
such unions^ though higher tlian the original class of their mothers 
were not considered as socially equal to the members of their father's 
class. The rule in Bihar was more lax than in BciigaL It was con¬ 
sidered right in Bihar for a girl to be married within her own group 
or within a group higher than her o\yn^ but ii was not absolutely 
necessary for her to do so. Cases did occur of a girl of a higher class 
being married to a man of a lower class on the payment of a bride* 
price to the father of the girl. 

Another great restriction to marriage came from the bride and 
bridegroom prices (dowry) that were demanded* The former was 
generally found only among the higher castes of Bihar, but it pre¬ 
vailed also among some of the lowTr classes. The amount paid 
depended in most cases upon the social status of the panics concerned j 
but sometimes, as in the case of Kumhaxs, it depended on the customs 
of the caste. The age of the bridegroom, as among Rajbansis, the 
virginity or otherwise of the girl, as among Tirhutia Mushars, or the 
beauty and accomplishments of the girl had also something to do ^vith 
it. The bride-pricc wherev'er paid failed to cover all the expenses of 
a luarriagc* The financial burden had still to be divided between the 
bride^s side and that of the bridegroom. The custom of a bridegroom- 
price gained notoriety amongst the Kulins, whose bridegrooms 
raised Uteir prices in proportion to the demand and to the risk involved 
in rorfeiting their titles for property. Marriages were generally per¬ 
formed at the house of the bride. After the marriage rites were com¬ 
pleted the bride ^vas taken to the bridegroom's house* But custom 
in this matter differed from place to place and caste to caste* 
Marriage amounted to mere betrothal and the wife never entered 
her husband's house nor cohabited with him until she had reached 
the age of maturity* In certain plates, such as Mithilaj the bride was 
taken to the bridegroom's house on the very day the marriage 
was performed. 

Theoretically, Hindus could marry any number of wives. In 
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pr^ctic^j it was ^a^^e. people of the higher castes oould afford 

to have more than one wife. The Babhans might marry two aiaicrs and 
the nuiiibct of wives depended upon theit ability to inaaintaiti thciHi 
The Dhanub of Purnca accepted no limit on the number of wives 
but the most glaring instance pf polygamy was in the case of the 
Kalins of Miihila. 

Muslims w'crc permitted to have as many as four wives* However, 
polygamy could not be said to be common in Bihar. The vast majority 
of people were monogamous^ Polygamy was troublesome^ as it led 
to quarrels in the family. - 

Some rich Hindus, as well as Muslims^ maintained concubines, 
whose ranb were replenished from various professional castes^ 
widows, adulteresses^ maid-servants and so on. In the district of 
Patna and Bihar many Rajputs> Khatris and Kayasthas openly 
iept women of any castc^ but not in their homes. The fruits of such 
unions were called ‘Krishnapakchhis^ This kind of debased luxury 
has however, almost disappeared. 

DSlESS AND ORNAMENTS 

Till the influence of westerner European fashion began to tell, older 
fashions in dress and ornaments continued. By the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the English-educated, as well as those who had 
to come into contact with high European officials, began imitating 
European fashions. Women were much slower In this matter and 
very few of them were influenced. Even now it may be said tliat a 
very small number of people have adopted the European style of 
livings though tables, chairs, crockery, tea and coRbe drinking and 
such other things have come into vogue. With regard to ornaments, 
there is a gene tali tendency among the higher and educated classes 
towards simplicity, but the adoption of the western type of ornaments is 
rare. Till recent times, Hindus and Muslims wore dhotis or pyjamas, 
kurtas or shirts. Educated people working in towns now pul on 
trousers and shirts or bush-shirts, while quite a few wear I'ull European 
dress. It is only on ceremonial occasions that kiirtas, churidar 
pajamas and sherwanis arc the vogue. 

Ablutions arc enjoined on the Hindus by their religion. People 
of tank used *atar^ and other perfumes. Perfumed oils were also 
used* Very few ornaments were worn by boys and men. In Bihar, 
men usually wore ^bala^ or *bali' in Shahabad, * kanausi' in Patna 
and Gaya, and ^kundaP was largely worn by Gwalas. People also 
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wore * malaa ’ or bead necklaces. There were specific omamersts for 
armSj wrists and fingers. 

Those women who could afford it^ used aromatic oils and wore 
profuse jewellery^ Particular care was taken to wash the hair and it 
was arranged in different styles^ Tattooing was a prevalent practice. 
In Pumeaj no orthodox Hindu would drink water from a girrs 
hand unless she was tattooed. Married women painted their fore- 
heada^and the parting of the hair with vcrtnllion- Tikali, a silver 
spotj and bindij a round onc^ were also placed between the forehead 
and the eyebrows respectively. The eyelid"! of both Hindu and Muslim 
ladies ^vere pencilled with ^kajar or an antimony prepararion called 
" surma \ A variety of ornaments constituted the delight of all classes 
of women. Ornaments covered the head, forehead, face, nose and 
ear- Round die neck, hung several chains of gold and silver. Some 
had collars of gold. Chandrahar, tilrij panclilarii satlari, sikri were 
the names of some of the different types of necklaces with balls. 
Tliere were various ornaments for arms, wrists, elbows and fingers. 
The waist and legs were not free from ornaments. Below the waist, 
the ornaments were generally of silver. Bangles were as popular 
among all classes of people as they are to-day. There has been a 
change in the fashion, and variety of ornaments, but there is no 
diminution in the love of them+ The lead in the case of all fashions, 
whether sartorial or ornamental, seems to have passed to cinema 
stars and city tailors who are for ever designing new things. 

Varna ano AisAMA 

The concept of caste is very elusive, because for people in different 
ages and climes it has had a different connotation. Ever changing 
in its dctailSt it has been the backbone of the Indian social system. 
It is not confined to Hindus alone but is found to persist in some form 
Or other among Indian Muslims, and is found alive among Christian 
converts generations after conversion. Although social institutions 
which rcflcmblc caste in one respect or anotlicr ate not difficult to 
find in other countricSj it Is peculiarly an Indian phcnomcnoiij 
especially its hierarchical gradation of high and low* No institution 
as complex and elaborate exists elsewhere* The variety and 
complexity of the social forcra wluch produced the caste system 
were not to be found in any other country. 

Generally speaking, a caste is a group having a common origin, 
a common social orgaiuication and a common occupation and whose 
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members eat and drink together and intc^malT>^ It has been found 
difficult to defuic caste in a v^ay which mil apply to the whole of India 
and which will always hold true. Some castes^ such as die RajputSj 
have no coKitnon originj higher castes have no cotnmon caste orgaiu* 
zation^ occupations may be chosen at will and the members of one 
caste may not cat or dine together or intermarry. EKceptions are 
30 numerous that generalization is rendered useless. Varna is not 
caste though it is commonly confused with Vanja means 
the fourfold divUion of Rigvcdic society which consisted of three of 
the twicc-bom or dwij as^ Brahmanaj Kshatriya and Vaisya^ and the 
fourth the Sudra^ below whom are the outcastes. The twicc-bom 
are so called because of the initiation or upanayan ceremony at w^hich 
they put OA the sacred thread aa a symbol of introduction to a life 
of spiritual discipline^ In early times it was possible for a person to 
pass from otic varga to another in the upper three categories^ But 
today each varna is a coAglomcration of castes. Among BrahnianaSj 
there is nothing in common between the Sataldwipi Brahma^aSj the 
Maithlli or the GayawaL Similarly the Rajput, Kshatriya and 
Khatri are entirely distinct castes. Among the Vaisyas^ some are 
supposed lo be pure and respectable while others are degraded to the 
oudru class. 

Each caste is divided into a number of sub-castes which are smaller 
endogamous groups inside a caste. The reasons for the formation of 
a subcaste are Aumerous. Ev^en residence or setdiug down in a differ- 
ent region away from the original homeland for long stretches of 
time has led to the formation of different subcastes. The adopdon or 
abandonment of a degrading occupation, a difference ofoccupadons 
even if not degrading, variation in social practices, pollution incurred 
by one rccdon of a caste, a split in the go venting body, the greater 
prosperity of one section compared lo the rest and so on, arc among 
the facton that promote fission in a caste. How dilfercnce in occupa- 
uon let! 10 the formation of subcastes can be illustrated from the 
Dom 5 . They are divided into Banukias, who breed rilk worms, 
Dai-Dorm whose women act aa midwives, Tapaspurias, who remove 
dead Indies and dig the trenches which form the base of the funeral 
pyre, aserasj who cut grass, Kalindis, who are culdvators and 
Kauras, who breed pigs, Bansphors, who make 
bamboo basket Chapanyas, who make bamboo frames for roofe, 
and so on, led Risley to compare caste to an organism of the 
lower type which gro^vs by fission Dr cell division. The practice of 
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taking wives from the lower castes by higher castes is called‘aimloma' 
or hypergamy* It is looked upon as a preferable form of marriage. 
Its reverse, ‘pratlloma*, is prohibited as being against the social code. 
This has in many cases resulted in putting a price on the bridegroom 
instead of on the bride. The rising rates of bridegroom-price is a 
social evil of great magnitude in Bihar and attempts made to remove 
it by legislation have not yet succeeded. Strong pubiic opinion alone 
seems to be capable of dealing with it. 

Caste seems to be capricious in its inhibitions and taboos. A Hindu 
may not allow his child to cat with a Muslim, Christianj or a European 
but he would allow him to attend a school taught by the latter, 'fhe 
Sakaldwipi Brahmaiaa will not cat parboiled rice, but would not 
object to eating grain parched by a Kandu, or baked bread, or 
anything fried in ghee, by a Sudra, Solid food. If wetted and oiled 
and passed through the hands of inferior caste people is looked upon 
as impure, but is eaten if perfectly dry'. With regard to doth,silk and 
vegetable fibre such as jute, arc not made impure by the touch of 
inferior castes, but cotton cloth is. A Brahma pa phy'sician will not feel 
the pulse of a Sudra without wrapping his hand In silk. Likewise hide 
and leather are impure but the skins of tigers and antelopes arc not. 
Caste is not lost if a Hindu commits theft or forgery', but at one time 
was lost if he was transported beyond die seas. The Gareries 
work as domestic servants, but refuse to carry bathing water for 
their masters and to rinse their clothes after they have bathed. The 
meat used for the morning sacrifice, is the perquisite of Brahmana and 
some Sudra castes, but everything in the evening bebngs to the 
Bhuinmalis. 

Strong prejudices existed during the period against certain things 
as part of caste taboos. Among Brahmanasa few sections abstained 
from eating meat and eggs as also all bulbous roots such as onions 
or vegetables which assumed the shape of mushrooms. Beef has for 
centuries been looked upon with extreme horror by Hindus but 
pork and buffalo meat are eaten by low castes. Food had to be 
cooked by a person of one’s otvn or a superior caste, othenvise it was 
contaminated. If cooking was done in tlie open, food kept in a circle 
smeared with a mixture of cowdung and water, was considered pure. 
There were restrictions also on smoking and drinking tvater. 
People had to marry within their own subcaste. There was no social 
intercourse between high and low castes. Men of different castes 
would not walk together along the same road, nor sit on the same mat 
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beside each other ucder the same root, and ^mctlmes even in the 
same stre^ct. NoSydra could live in a Brahmana quarter. Expubton 
from a caste meant and included abstaining from eatings drinkings 
smoking* marrying or holding social intercourse with the person 
expelled. This punishment was indicted on Lhosc who brought 
disgrace on the caste by unchastityj journeying to foreign countries 
across the seas^ eating prohibited food, cohabiting with low caste 
women, and dealing in prohibited things such as cowhides. The 
penalty was regulated more by an arbitrary ceremonial code and 
administered by the caste organization rather than by the commonly 
accepted laws of morality. Great commandmenis might be broken* 
but the infringement of some trivial custom* even unintcniJonallyj 
would involve a penalty. Expulsion or excommunication was the 
most severe of all punisWenis^ but it w^as not so bad as it is often 
thought to be. The expelled person was certainly cut o^T from his 
own caste folk^ but he did not in any sense become an alien. He 
met with much the same treatment as before, so far as the general 
public was concerned. There was a fii!I-hedged procedure for the 
readmission of such persons into the caste. Sometimes the descen¬ 
dants of such persons formed a difierent subcasie when the expulsion 
was final. The facility for an expelled person to rejoin his caste 
depended much on the friendly relations %vhich existed between him 
and the influential members of the caste. 

The State does not seem to have tried to exercise control over the 
internal affairs of castes. So, castes govern themselves. The higher 
castes have as a rule no controlling agency as such and there is no 
constituted autliorit}^ to hear complaints and pa;^ judgements. In 
Pumea, in the early nine teen tli century the higher castes had pancha- 
yats of their own presided over by the most learned and wealthy 
persons in the neighbourhood. A Brfihma^a generally assisted at the 
assemblies of Kshatriyas and Kayasthas. In Patna and Shahabad, 
Brahmana assemblies were called ‘ samooh*. No chief was recognized 
however among the Kayastha$ and other higher castes. Among the 
lower castes* there is still a mechanism for caste justice. This is the 
caste panchayat. The actual jurisdiction of caste government ho^ 
Certain definite limits. Membership to the caste is limited by the 
fact of birth. Sometimes the subcastc is a unit. The strength of the 
group is necessarily determined by territorial considerations. If a 
group is Widely dispersed, there may be several panchayats. The 
power to outcasie its members is the basis of the authority of each 
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giroup. This power is also dependent on the co-operation of the priest, 
barber and washerman. 


Among the Brahmanas, Babhans, Rajputs and Kayasthas, there Is 
now no organization for the detection and punishment of breaches 
of caste rules. Action has to be taken by members on tlieir own ini¬ 
tiative. If tlie offence is open and well known, they at once cease to 
have any contact with tlie offender. If it is doubtful, an informal 
gathering of the inBuetuial people of the caste dbcuases die issue and 
chalks outa line of action. The burden of proof of innocence is on the 
suspected peison. If found guilty, penalties are prescribed after 
consulting pandits. Then penances and ceremonies of expiation have 
to be performed. Among the purificatory penances, mention may 
Iw made of, (i) going on pilgrimage for an appointed period, (ii) 
bathing in the Ganga and swallowing its sand, {Hi) living on alms 
for a prescribed time, (ip) remaining silent for an appointed time, 
(b) taking only one meal in twenty-four hours, [pij swallowing a mix¬ 
ture of five products of the cow (panchgavya) and (p«) fasting. Cere¬ 
monies for expiation consist of sacrifice, worship of Saty'anarayan, 
making gifb of a cow, heifer and so on, to die family priest and 
feeding Brahman as and fellow castemen. 


fidost of the lower castes have an organized sys tern ol caste govem- 
ment. The unit consists of a Chatai, which literally means a mat. 
It connotes those who have the right to sit together at a caste council 
meeting. The area to which a Chatai corresponds depends on the 
strength of the caste in a particular locality. Each Chatai has a 
standing committee consisting of one, two, or three funcdonarics. 
In Soutli Bihar the headman is called the Sardar, The Vice-President 
is called the Manjan. The third member, who is called theChharidar, 
acts as the Sardar's messenger. It is his duty to convene the pancha- 
yat and he is responsible for the execution of Its decrees. In some 
pancliayats these officers hold office by hereditary right, in othcis 
they are elected for life. These posts arc coveted, as they carry presdge 
and authority. 


In North Bihar the head of the panchayat unit is colled a Mandal. 
A number of Mandals are headed by a Sardar whose secretary is 
known as a Barik or Diwan and over and above them is the fiaisi. 
But the Sardar is now becoming obsolete. 

In some parts, caste officials are given recognized fees or per- 
quisites. In Purnca the triumvirate of Dusadhs received presents of 
clothes. The Goala Raja who presided over panchayats got cloth 
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and one rupee. Among other castes^ presents are made at the time of 
a marriage. The Chharidar gets a commission of one or two annas 
on the amount he collects. Among the Chamars ofBankaj the Sardar 
gets onc-fourth of the panchayat's income, the rest being spent on 
feasts. Among the Bhars of Shahabad there is a headman in every 
village called the Manjan whose office is elective. The Hajams of 
Patna have two hereditary officers called the Sardar and the 
Chharidar. 

Besides breaches of caste rules and etiquette, cases of adultery, 
seduction and elopcntcnt are also disposed of by panchayats- In 
dealing with caste affairs, caste tribunals frequently encroach 
upon the jurisdiction of civil and criminal courts. The punishments 
awarded in such cases are briefiy, (») outcasting, cither temporary or 
permanent, (fi) fines, (ii't) feasts tocastemen, (iVj corporal punishment 
and (a) among the better classes, prayaschitta. A man is permanently 
outcasted for grave offences such as taking food from a person of a 
lower caste or marrying a woman of a lower class and refusing to 
leave her. Adultery and engaging in forbidden occupations sometimes 
lead to outcasting. For minor offences, the culprit may be fined or 
be made to provide a feast for his fellow castemen. 

Similar caste government obtains among Muslim sects, such as the 
Nats of Champaran and the Jolahas of Shahabad. 

IMPORT ANT CASTES TK BIHAtt 

The Brahm anas who held themselves tt^ethcr better than any other 
castes, still take precedeacc over the rest. Their place in the hier¬ 
archy of castes is due mosiiy to their being in charge of religion and 
therefore commanding the respect that is usually shown to priests. 
All Brahmanas however were not priests. Many castes have their 
own. Priests were also recruited from the monastic orders. Some 
Brahmanas supported themselves on what they received during 
holidays and festivals, from families under their spiritual care. Gifts 
to temples, of houses, lands, ponds, orchards and so on in perpetuity, 
also formed a means of support to the priests in charge. In return 
the donors expected worship of the gods in the respective temples on 
their behalf. Some Brahman as earned their living by teaching Sans- 
kriL Astrological predictions, the pointing out of auspicious and 
inauspicious days on, the basis of the position of heavenly bodies and 
the reading of palms, also formed a good source of income. 
Thousands of BrShmanas maintained themselves by merchandise and 
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farming and by acting as soldiers in the army and peotis in govern- 
ment office?* Some Brahmai^aj acted as dancing masters to girls dedi¬ 
cated to the temples. Others lived by cooking* They were split up 
into numerous sub^visionsj of vrhich Saraswats^ Kanyakubjas^ 
Sakaldwipisj Maithils, and so were In good numbers. There were 
Brahman as who had become degraded because of acting as priests Tor 
the low castes, as also by performing the office of Kan ta ha or Maha- 
patra u^ho received gifts at iradha ceremonies* All these different 
groups were endogamous and each was divided into a number of 
clans and gotras. The Brahmarias still continue to be objects of vene¬ 
ration and receive generous gifts from the common people; but they 
have lost much of the unqualified reverence which they had once 
claimed and received. Even Professor ’Wibon admitted that invita¬ 
tions and presents to Brahmanas, during ceremonial rites and festivals 
were due not to the love that people bore for learning and intellec¬ 
tual eminence but on account of tlicir character and office. In the 
world of tradcj commerce and business the Brahmarta has entered the 
field on the same footing as otiiers, and no preference is shown be¬ 
cause of his birth. It is his industry and skill alone that stand him 
in good stead* Some Saraswat Brahmanasin Bihar were landholders, 
a few were wholesale merchants while others cfficiated as priests 
for royal families* The Kanyakubjas acted as teachers^ priesUj culti¬ 
vators, soldiers^ messengers, clerks and accountants^ traders or cooks. 

The Babhans have always been a large and iniluenttal caste in 
Bihar. They had Brahmanical gotras, titles and family names as also 
similar customs. They use the Brahmanical titles and surnames of 
Misra, Pande and Tiwari along with the Rajput ones of Rai^ Singh 
and Thakur. They perform half the rites prescribed for a Brahman a. 
In Shahabad they were accorded pranam (greetings) usually 
reserved for Brahmanas but further south this practice was 
unkno^vn. In Shahabad it was the Babhan who gave the first greet¬ 
ing to the Kayastha, Their position varied in different parts. In 
south-east Bihatj they ranked immediately below the Kayasthas 
but in Shahabad and Saran, tliey were on the same level as the Raj¬ 
puts, Their sectional names appear lo be of two types: territorial 
referring either to some very early settlement of the section or to the 
birthplace of its founder, and eponymous, the eponym being in most 
cases a Vedic rishi* The names and forms of clans correspond with 
or were closely related to thc^ current among the Rajputs but some 
names were Brahmanical. They are chiefly culti^^ators by occupation, 
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a profeaaion mually looked upon as being beneath the dignity of a 
Brahmati^- A great majority of them are seamindars and have 
assumed secular titles of Raja and Maharaja like the Rajputs* 

The Rajputs claim to be the direct descendants of the Kshatriyas* 
This is not acknowledged in pardcular localities. In parts of Pumea 
and Bhagalpufj they are comidcred inferjor to scribes^ physicians 
and merchants. Generaliy^ howeveCj they arc regarded to be pure 
Kshatriyas. This is so m Mithila^ Patna and Shahabad. They arc 
in general a proud race. There are many dUdnetions among them 
based mostly on the region to which they belong* There are a 
number of clans among them, quite a few of which arc found in 
Bihar. A goixl many of the Rajputs are cuUivatorsj thekedars and 
zamindars. Many of them have taken to trade* or sought serv ice in 
the army, or the police* or as gatekeepers. In Pumea they have a! most 
lost their military spirit. 

There are many others claiming Kshatriyahood- The Khetauris 
In Bhagalpur claim to be Kshatriyas and so do the K-hatriSp The 
Khairis^ vtfhoni Sherrmg calls an e^hnologic:at puzzle^ engage them¬ 
selves in mercantile and administrative jobs. In Pumea, most of tliem 
rent land. In Patna about half of them ate goldsmiths. 

IhcBhatsalso claim to be Kshatriyas* though they arc in fact a 
caste of genealogists and family bards. In Patna they rank next to die 
military casts^^ while In some other places they come immediately 
after the Ka yaa thas. 

Next come the VaUyas, amongst whom are different castes^ In 
the social s^ystem, the Agarwals stand at die head of the Bania com¬ 
munity in Bihar where they deal in grain^ cloth and jeweller)^ and 
also act as bankers and usurers. A few of them in Bihar are zamindait 
and hmdholders^H bookkeepers, touts and so on* In Bihar they 
rank immediately below die Brahma^as and the Kayasthas. Below 
the Agarwal come many categories* namely the MahcshwariSj 
Purawars and Barnwab* The third rank among the Ban!as of Bihar 
is held by the Rauniyars, Rastogb, Mahuris and others. 

The Kayasdias are the scribes of India and are not inferior to 
Brahmanas at most places, in point of rankp Their social status has 
risen progressively with their wealth and official influence. In Bdiar, 
Kayasdias have twelve suhcasies* They formed professionally the 
learned aristocracy of India. Even their women can iivtite, some be¬ 
ing able to manage their own zamindaris. The qualifications which 
arc the result of their education and their industrious habits are 
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recognized in varJous ways* In some districts they monopolize the 
office of patw;iris In all offices requiring a knowledge of reading and 
writing^ such as secretaries and clerks in the army and in the countryj 
down to the lowest village registrar^ Kayasthaa arc to be found. A 
great many of them also live by farming land but only the poorest 
among them look to ploughing with their own hands and thattooj 
only rarely. A few Kayasihas arc also artisans and make red lead+ 
Some Srivastavas in Pumea were merchantSj chintz printers and 
tailors. 

The Sudras form the most numerous of die four principal castes 
of India. Among the pure Sudras we find numerous artisan castes 
such as the Halwais, Baruts (cultivators of betel), Malis, Dhanuks, 
Kandus and Bharbhunjas. ^ua] in rank to die artisans ate a num^ 
her of pureSudra cultivators such as theKoiris^ Kurmis^Dhanukits^ 
AmatSj and so on. The Koiris are a very large culdvating caste and 
there is considerable concentration of them in Manbhum. The 
Dhanukas are the serv ant class. They are bearers of palanquins and 
among them arc some who cultivate hemp and manufacture ropes. 

I here are a number of other Sudras who are considered somewhat 
Jow on account of the so-called degraded profession they foliow» 
Among these arc the KaharSj who act as palanquin bearers^ coolies^ 
porters and agricultural labourers. The Gwalas are the great pasto¬ 
ral caste of India. Their main occupation is the keeping of cattle and 
the sale of milk and dairy products,^ chough most of them have land 
as. well* Socially the Gwalas rank with Kurmis and others from whom 
the Brahmauas take water* Then there arc the Kumhars, Lohajs, 
Barahis^ Hajams^ Mallahs, and so on. 

Next come the Baldars, Naunias^ Taniisand TeU&. These last rank 
very low^ so much so_^ that the mere sight of them is deemed by some 
people to bode ill and only degraded Brah man as perform their 
ceremonies* Equal in rank are the Kalwars, or distillers of liquors* 
The Past tap palm and dale trees, a few make mats and even hunt and 
sell game. 

Lower still is the washerman. In Pnmea those Dhobis who took 
to ploughing regard themseives as superior to the rest. 

The Mushahars arc found in considerable numbers i n Sou th Bihar« 
They arc divided into a number of subcastes and probably had a 
tribal origin. Their chief occupations arc the collecting and saJe of 
medicinal herbs, honey and gum^ the rearing of silk-worms and the 
carrying of palanquins. They had the exclusive monopoly of firing 
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brick, kilns. They do not accept Tood at die hands of Dotns, Dusadhs, 
Dhobisj Chamars and Mchtars. Nowadays they furnish most of the 
agricultural labour in South Bihar. 

The Dusadhs rank lower still. Very few of them have land of their 
own. They are largely employed as village watchmen and messen¬ 
gers and some act as grass-cutters, wood-cutters and porters. In 
Bhagalpur, the occupation of a groom is considered degrading and 
involves expulsion from the caste. The Dusadhs are also divided into 
a number of subcastes. 

Then come the Untouchables, The Chamars deal with leather 
and make shoes, Some of them engage in cultivation, cluefly as day 
labourers. The women act as midwives. They also act as musicians 
at weddings and other domestic festivals. Some of them arc culti¬ 
vators and landless labourers. 

The Doms commonly act as sweepers and scavengers, They also 
work in bamboo, stravv and cane, A number of them acted as public 
executioners and removed carcases. A few were cultivators and basket- 
makers while others were musicians. Sub-castes were formed by 
assigning different occupations to them. The Magahia Doms rank 
very low indeed as most of them arc eaters of carcases and the leavings 
of others. At certain places they had the exclusive privilege of supply* 
ing logs, straw and light for the lighting of funeral pyres. In MithilS, 
Dom women welcomed a newcomer with songs while carry'ing water- 
pots containing mango leaves on their heads. 

Social precedence is an integral part of the caste system- But no 
fixed hterarchy holds true for all areas and all times, since castes are 
constantly rising or falling in the social scale. 

CASTES AMONG INDIAN UUSLISIS IN BtUAK 

The caste system is foreign to Islam and is as contrary to its 
egalitarian ideals as to the Vedantic doctrines. But it has entered 
the Muslim social system to a car tain extent as a result of constant 
contact with Hindus. Muslim castes follow the rule of caste endoga¬ 
my and thej' have their caste panchayats. Rules regarding commen¬ 
sal Ity vary, Ashraf, Ajlaf and Arzal were the three main groups 
under which a number of castes were classified in those days. 

CROUPS WHO DO NOT RECOGNIZE CASTE 

Vaishriava, Kabirpanthi, Nanakshahi, Atith (a sect of Saivites) 
deny the sanctity of caste. They think that all men can w'orship God 
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alike. No matter how low a person may be in caste he can become a 
Vaishnava. When a pereon wishes to join one of tbcac sects he goes 
to a monastery and is ordained by its Mahanth, 

GAST£ DYNAMICS 

The caste system is in no way very rigid regarding vocation.^. No 
man is tied down to follow hU father's occupation, Cmtom Icd^ of 
coursej to the following of an occupation in which a man had 
grown up bat it did not mean that he was under any obligation to do 
so. The ordinary pursuits and occupations of life have now been 
thrown open to all in India as in England and other countries. Even 
Buchanan in his travels did not find people adhering to their tradi¬ 
tional caste duties. In order to procure a subsistence^ many engaged 
themselves in professions from which they were excluded by long¬ 
standing custom. Colebrooke found the reservation of only one 
professionj that of tlic BrahmaDas^ which comUts in teaching the 
Vedas and officiating at religious ceremotues. But he seems to have 
failed to take note of the fact that Brahmanos did not restrict them¬ 
selves to teaching the Vedas and officiating at religious ceremonies* 
Many other castes were also engaged in acting as priests. Consider¬ 
able latitude then prevailed i n other caster as welU There was nothing 
to prev'ent an ordinary shopkeeper from rising to be a wealthy 
merchant, or a rich merchant from sinking to the pt^itlon of a servant* 
Even a Mehtar or Chamar, instead of being content with the menial 
offices to which he was born^ could aspire to rise in the police and the 
army. Many Sudras were zamindans; some were even Raja-? and 
acted as presidents of Mharmsabhas* of which Brahma^as were ordi¬ 
nary members. They were not condemned to serve the Brahmapas 
for ev^er* and it no longer depended upon caste any more than upon 
wealth as to who should serve whom. The low-caste Rajas never 
found even the Brahmapas slow to enter their service. If a Ghamaror 
a sweeper were to acquire considerable wealth;, he experienced little 
difficulty in procuring Brahmapas to serve him as lactei,'s, cooks or 
in other meuial occupation. The Madras were not debarred from 
learning Sanskrit and Brahmanaa thcmscives sometimes used books 
bound with calf leather. 

In recent yeara^ there has been a considerable modification in caste 
restrictions. In the towns of Bihar^ intcr-diniiig be tween several caatca 
has become common* The increase of travel by bus and rail has 
made it difficult to maintain the distances between eastes. Losing 
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caste on being touched by an untouchable is now a thing of the 
past. Sub Caste marriages are now an cvcr^'day aiTair. Tntercastc 
marriage, however, is rare even now. 

There has been a distinct and gradual weakening of caste sanc¬ 
tions during the period* Among the higher castes there is now no 
caste panchayat, because members are widely dispersed. Also there 
arc always ways to evade punishment and caste oHences are fre¬ 
quently winked at. The result is that excommunication is no ionger 
dreaded. Among the Sudras, however, caste panchayats are still 
powerful. 


Adivases 

THE LEE GENERAL CULTURE AND CONDITIONS 

Adlyast (original inliabitant) is a general term for all the scheduled 
tribes in India. The tribes of Bihar arc in different stagesof material 
and moral culture and dilTer in their social and economic structures. 
They not only diffur considerably from non-tribal populations, but 
from one another. These differences relate to the means of subsistence, 
religious and other ideas, social organization and language, but no 
consistent correlation can be established between any of these features. 
The environment in which the tribes live, the climate and the flora 
and the fauna are, broadly speaking, die same, but there are 
several foctors that operate regionally and result not only in a 
^fferentiatioa in econonxic status between dificrent tribes in adjacent 
locahLes, but also within the tribes themselves. This can be seen 
most clearly If we consider the Kharias. 78,000 of die 88,000, live 
in the Ranchi district and are known as Dudh and Dhelki Kharias. 

c ^m, called the Hill Kharias, live on the inhospitable hill 

slopes of Manbhum andDhaibhum. The latter practise shifting ciild- 
vation and are cut off, not only from their own tribesmen, but from 
contact vyith ^ otherpeopk. The Dudh atidDhelkiKharias also live 
m low-lying land adjacent to other peoples both tribal and Hindu. 
They have long been accustomed to settled plough-cultivation and 
have much m common economically with the Mundas, Oraons and 

hlhU^ whom they live. It would seem that the accident of 

habitat has occ^ioncd this differentiation of economic conditions 
among a once homogeneous tribe. 

Bihar a few tribes who are still in the hunUng and 

The U numbers are mconsidcrablc. 

The Uihlu secuon of the Birhors, some Hill Kharias, the Biijias of 
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Falamau and a few Saoria Paharias, sUU derive mas I of their subsist¬ 
ence from the storing and selling of forest produce. Part of it they 
consume themselves. Some of these people occosicnallygrovs’ crops by 
the 'slash and bum'method of sliifting cultivation, Thevastmajoriy oF 
the tribes, however, practise cultivation in permanent fields and some 
of them know terracing and irrigation. There arc also a good many 
tribes who work in the mines and factories situated in their area, 
while many of them work in the ten gardens of Assam and the jute 
mills of Bengal, 

The description of Adivasi culture and conditions given here neces¬ 
sarily applies therefore to those tribal people who arc setdedagricul¬ 
turists and who comprise the vast majority of the Adivasi population, 

tHE TRtHAE VILLAGE 

The population of a tribal village usually consists of a majority 
of tribal people, but most villages also contain families of a few 
functional castes as Lohars, Ghasi, Mahli, Jolaha, Ahir and so on. 
There is seldom any great difference in the social and economic status 
of individual tribal villagers. Among the Mundas, there is still some 
distinction bctwxcn descendants of die original setders and those of 
later arrivals, but this doesnoteclipse the dcmocradc character of the 
social sct>up, and feelings of brotherhood link man to man within the 
village community. 

The villages of the various trib^ are usually situated near the 
forest and the villagers use the timber for fuel as well as for house 
construction. Dudh and Dhelki villages are usually built on the banks 
of some river or stream. 

The typical ‘ Ho ’ village is on lugb ground on a ridge surrounded by 
undulating country, but the newer villages are generally near the 
banks of rivers or streams and sometimes on some elevated river 
terrace. Among the Mundas and Oraons the highest level ground in 
the neighbourhood is chosen for a village site. All these villages arc 
permanent and contain between forty to a hundred huts. The layout 
of the villages docs not conform to any pattern except among the 
Sandials who build their houses on both sides of a long straggling street 
known as a 'Sadarkuli' and the houses are huddled together without 
Any plan. The types of dwellings built by the various tribes correspond 
With their respective needs and are expressive of their general cultural 
level. F.ach house has a kitchen garden attached to it where vegetables 
arc grown. Space is provided for die keeping of caide and fowls and 
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pigi about the houses. ThckUchea of a Muuda house contaias the 
*Ading" or sacred place where the ancestral spirits of the faroily reside. 
The houses m general are bulk of mud and are roofed with baked 
tiles. 

Mojft tribal villages have an'Akhara’ or dancing ground, where the 
iidiabitants gather for regular daucing in the evening and during 
festivals. In Munda, and Kharia villages, wc find outside the 
village^ a bone burial ground called the ‘ Sasan % where the remains of 
the descendants of the original set tiers of the village arc interred after 
an annua] ceremony. Most of the villages also have a place called the 
*Sarna% the sacred grove where village deities arc supposed to reside 
and where worship is offered by the village priest or Pah an* The 
* Youth Dormitory" where young boys spend their c^^ingsand nighis^ 
is an important feature of the Oraon villages west of Ranchi. The 
"^Dhumkuria^ as the youth dormitory is called, is a school of social 
discipline and trainings where the youth earns not only his lore but 
imbibes all the qualities which arc calculated to make him a uscruJ 
member of the community. The boy is sent to the Dhumkuria when 
he is about 11 or 12 years of age and remains tlierc till hia marriage. 
The Dhumkuria boys act as a corporate body under a monitor^ 
sr>'lcd as the ^Mahto* and help in the preparations for weddings or 
odter feasts* They thus play an important part in cementing inter¬ 
village alliances of friendships The Oraons also have separate and 
private dormitories for girls. There is co-operation and reciprocity 
between the two dormitories^ the most important function of which 
is to train young men and women in singing and dancing. These 
recreations not only satisfy the Oraon's aesthetic sense and need of 
entertainment but also help the collective expression of tribal aenri- 
mentand its transmission from generation to generation. Dances and 
songs are bcheved to bring happiness and prosperity to all, and to 
stimulate the operations of nature, so as to make the earth fruitful 
and to bless men and women with abundance of food and fertility* 
The dormitories help the village elders in their work of training the 
village yoiithjfor, the boys and girls in them are not only initiated into 
the mysteries of sex but Icam the dignity of labour and to shoulder 
minor responsibilities^ Some of them even receive training in leader¬ 
ship and organization* Among the Mtmdas^ while here and there 
we find village youths sleeping in a deserted house or in somebody's 
verandah, such sleeping houses or ‘Giliora* fulfil no other function 
than that of being secluded resting places. 
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Tribal. Economy 

SimpLicity and self-sufficiency arc the twin characierisrics of ihe eco¬ 
nomic life of a tribal village. There arc still villages in remote forest 
areas which, because of lack of conamumcations have few economic 
links with the outside world. But mostvillagcs maintain certain econo¬ 
mic rclatiom with other villages, both tribal and non-tribal. Tribal 
economy is mostly a matter of subsistence and agriculture is the most 
importaiit occupadoit. Sometimes membera of the family work on 
their own plots, at others, villagers arc onganized into teams. The 
spirit of co-operauon displayed on such occasiom by all the families of a 
village united in one task is reflected in the singing of songs in chorus 
by the women while they work. The main crops raised on high 
ground arc millets, a variety of pulses and certain types of low-grade 
rice. But the most important crop of tribal Bihar is paddy, grown on 
low-lying irrigated fields. The kitchen garden is reserved for the 
production of tnaizc and vegetables. 

'riic importance of catUc and other livestock in the tribal economy 
is considerable though animal husbandry is at a low level. Oxen, 
bufTalcH^s and cows arc yoked to the plough a*: well as to carts. Goats, 
fish and poultry are used for sacrificial purposes and, together with 
pigs serve to supplement food. 

Hunting among the agricultural tribes has been reduced to a cere¬ 
mony forj with the disappearance of the thicker forests^ not many 
wild animals are left near the villages. Fishing is engaged in as a 
pastime by children and in times of scarcity by the adults. The 
making of mats of diffcreitt sizes and materials, the plaiting of ropes, 
the collection of lac and the rearing of g ilk-worms add to the income of 
the tribalg^ Most of the villagers make their ploughs and other wooden 
articles of daily use, but purchase iron implements from the village 
blacksmith, and earthen pots and utensils from the local markcL 
Money plays a limited role in tribal economy and while transactions 
may be large, the cash actually changing hands may be small in am¬ 
ount, The ^hat ’ pi ays an important part in tribal economy and every 
area is served by a number of markets on specified days in the week. 
The trading 13 generally done by the women. The markets arc places 
for social gatherings as tvdl and many people attend them for 
amusement* 

Most of the villages of Chotonagpur were cleared for settlement 
by the tribes themselves and the descendants of the original setders of 
a village were for a long dnac its joint owners. Such set dements 
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were known as ^fCliuntkatd villages \ Under the impact of modern 
ioQncnce^j the KJmntkaid tenure has laigely broken down^ Land 
13 now individually owned by tenants who are rcspomible for paying 
rent to Government. The only remaining vestiges of joint ownerstup 
are the position of the village headmanj known difTcrentiy among the 
various tribe^j and the village pri^t, who still eiijo^'^s land given him 
by Khunikacddars. There are very few absolutely landless tribal 
families* 

FOOD^ nnEss and ornaments 

The main food of the tribal people is boiled rice. For most tribesmen^ 
the months from November to April are months of plenty while the 
rest of the year is a lean period during which gondii^ millet and 
mahua arc eaten* At dmes^ sweet potatoes form the main food. 
Home-grown pulses of various kinds figure in the dici^ as do vege¬ 
tables such as sag* pumpkin* brinjal and onion* Berries of various 
kinds and jackfruU also supplement tribal food. Milk is only used 
to feed Ac calves. Poultry* sheep* goats and* in certain pans* pigs* 
ate habitually eaten. The tribes prepare home-brewed ricc-becr 
knoTiVU as Hanria or lUi which is rich in vitamin content. This also 
has an important role in tribal worship. 

The large majority of the tribal peoples are obliged to live on a 
very spare and varied diet for more than four months in the year. 

The traditional dress of a tribai young man is a narrow piece of 
cloA wound round the waist and fastened at the back. A man’s 
ceremonial Aess is called Kareya and a woman's Paria* Many of the 
tribes axe known for their clcanUness* ChilAcn go about naked 
till the age of seven or eight. Educated or converted tribesmen keep 
a dhoti and shirt for going out* while women put on a mill-made sari 
and ponced cotton blouse* Ordinarily Ae upper part of Ac body 
of boA men and women is left bare* Only in Ae presence ofstrangers 
do Ae women cover their breasts. Tribal youths and women are fond 
of ornameats* and dandies may be seen m Ac markets laden wiA 
necklaces* Women are fond of s ucking aowent m their hair and cheap 
br^ and silver ornaments in Acir cars and noses* round their necks* 
and on their wrists and feet. They now also wear glass bead necklaces 
tough t from Ac market. The tribals arc knowm for keepmg Acir 
heads udy by combmg Acm regularly with wooden combs which 
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arc sometimes kept stuck in tlieir hair. Tribal women are fond of 
tatooing and we find their arms and sometimes their foreheads 
daborately tatooed. This custom issometimes associated with magical 
purposes. 


Social Organization 

Eacli tribe (except the Paharias) is divided into a number of 
exogamous tote mi c clans. Members of one dan are supposed to be 
descended from a common ancestor and no sexual relations between 
two persons belonging to the same dan arc tolerated, Most of the 
villages arc now inhabited by members of more than one clan. 
Members of a dan bear a common surname which is the name of the 
totem. The primary unit ofsocialorganlzationisthe family, consisting 
of parents and unmarried children. Only in rare cases do we find 
two or more married brothers living together, while in some cases 
old and infirm dependents arc supported by the family. The descent 
is patrilineal and ordinarily daughters have no rights in the property 
of the father, W'hich is divided equally between his sons on his death. 
Residence is patriiocal and classificatory kinship terminology is used, 
though a difference is maintained to show the ages as well as the 
closeness of relationships, 'NVe also find specific obligations associated 
with certain groups of kin in respect of domestic ceremonies such as 
name-giving, marriage and death. 

Each tribe is endogamous and relations between a man and 
w'oman belonging to different tribes is unthinkable. A person who 
has been outcasted for transgressing tribal ethics is not likely to be 
touched by others. The pollution concept seems to be fully operative 
among the tribal peoples. Among the Hoa, outcastes arc known as 
'Kajomestn 

The position of women in tribal Bihar is not as bad as in other 
patrilineal societies. While they do not possess any right to land, 
they can own moveable property such as money, goods, catde and 
so on. They arc in charge of the family purse and arc responsible 
for running the household. The division of labour between men and 
women makes the women’s w'Orkin the economic field complementary 
to that of the men. The women are in complete charge of the house 
and it is they who bring up the children. I'hey abo have important 
duties to perform on the farm and in the forest. It is generally the 
woman who goes with the surplus produce of the family to the *hat‘. 
All this makes her almost as importaut as a man. Women may 
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attend a panchayat if their presence is required in a easc^ but they 
are generally not present at certain religious rites* Adu!t and naono- 
gamous marriage is the general rule. Widow remarriage and divorce 
are allowed though the latter involves a proceeding through the 
panchayat, 

THE COURSE OF UTF 

In the life of an indi vidual there are occasions which mark a transi¬ 
tion from one stage to another* Such occasions a^rc birlh^ marriage 
and death. During pregnancy a woman has to ohscnp'e a number of 
tabooSj tlic infringement of which is thought to lead to certain 
defects in the child or to a dangerous delivery. The birlh of a child 
is an occasion for great rejoicing on the part of tire parents. The 
house is looked upon as ritually impure for a certain period after 
childbirth. This varies from tribe to tribe. At the close of tlie period 
the *Chatti' or purificaiion ceremony is performed* The function is 
marked by feasting and merrymaking. The family is then suffi¬ 
ciently purified for worship lo take place. The day following the birth 
is dedicated to the name-giving ceremony. The child is usually 
called after an ancestor^ dead or living, who becomes his -Mita^ 
or after the name of the day of the week on which he was born. The 
car-boring ceremony take^ place when the child is about two years 
of age. It IS thb ceremony which entitles the child to enter formally 
into the tribe. If a child dies before this ceremony^ the usual funeral 
rites arc not performed. The early training and discipline of tribal 
children is taken cat-i of ai home by parents. The child imitates what the 
elders do and so begins to get an idea of die things that are tabooed. 
He kams to behave in difTcrent ways with the members of hia family 
and applies his limited experience to the wider circle of outside km. 
To his elders he offers respect, from those younger than himself 
he expects obedience* Moat tribal children have no formal education. 
As soon as they arc able to walk about^ they begin to do odd jobs for 
their elders. Small boys arc seen in the fieldj tending goats and looking 
after cattle^ while boys and girls arc seen coming from the forest 
with a basketful of twigs and leaves to be used as fuel or of cattle 
dung collected from the nearby fields* As the villagers cannot afford 
to engage 3cr\'ant5 for such tasks^ many of their children of school¬ 
going age grow up without regular schooling. Boys at the age of ten 
do substantial work in the fields and girls help their brothers -to 
look after younger children and assist their mothers in cooking. 
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The children play various indoor and outdoor games. School¬ 
going children show great interest in football and hockey. At this age, 
boys and girls form mixed groups and spend tlieir leisure together, but 
cease to sleep at home. Boys of a particular locality sleep in vacant 
verandahs, while the girls sleep in groups wherever accommodation 
is available, 

A somewhat peculiar relationship known as ceremonial friendship 
or blood brotherhood some times links two boys or two girls. This is 
usually between children of similar age and involves an elaborate 
ceremonial. Such is the strength and sanctity of this link that no 
marriage can take place between members of tlic families of two 
ceremonial friends. 

It is during adolescence that boys and girls begin to have regular 
training in dancing and singing. In most tribal vdlageSj dances take 
place frequently in the evening in the ‘Athara’. They are initiated 
into the various kinds of dances and songs befitring different 
occasions. The dances provide entertainment for grown-up villagers 
who see toll that the limits of propriety are maintained. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is on such occasions that friendships arc formed between boys 
and girls, Prc^marital mixing is allowed among the tribals, and young 
boys and girls meet each other not only on the dancing grounds but 
in the fields and forest. Very few of these friendships end in marriage, 
because marriage in the same vUIage, even though the parties belong 
to difierent clans, is not regarded with favour. 

MARRIAGE 

without marriage no person can become a full member ofthe tribe, 
Even the spirits and deities are supposed in most eases to be married. 
Adult marriage is the rule among the tribals, though where there is 
Hindu inHaence, the age of marriage has been lowered. Child marri¬ 
ages are resorted to only by the rich to affect an air of respectability. 

In choosing a mate, the boy and girl generally have a free hand, but 
a marriage arranged by the parents is considered ideal. Marriage by 
capture is now very rare. Raji-khushi marriage is one in which the 
boy and the girl take the initiative. A bride-price is not insisted on and 
whatever is given by the bridegroom's family is accepted without a 
murmur. Sometimes a woman intrudes into the house of a man and 
insists upon living with him as his wife. This usually takes place 
when the couple have had an affair and where, for some reason, 
the man is unwilling to enter into matrimony. Those too poor to be 
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able to afford a hridc-pricc can otily marry if they scwc Uiclr parents- 
in-law fora certain period. Widow remarriage and the marriage of 
a divorced woman is not abnormaL It is called *Sagai^, The most 
common form of marriage^ howeverj h the Andi or Diku-Andi^f 
which is a petor imitation of lower-class Hindu marriage. Marriages 
arc arranged through go-betweens. A day is fi^ed for the payment 
of the bride-price^ which varies among different tribes. Among the 
Mund^is the traditional bride-price is Rs 12 and two head of cattlCj 
while among the Hos^ it has risen so high that many girk remain 
unmarried. On the day fixed for the marriage^ a small par ly, coiisisUng 
of the boy’s male and female relatives, goes to the girl's village^ where 
elaborate ceremonies take place, follow^ed by a good deal of eating 
and the drinking of rice been The girl is then brought to her husband's 
house where she is ceremonially adopted into the clan of her spouse. 
Marriage does not cut a girl off completely from her parent's home. 
Not only does she visit it from time to time, but it is her ukimaie 
refuge in ease of a quarrel with her husband Leading to divorce, or 
in case of widowhood. 

Marriage creates a network of relations for the husband, as well as 
for the wife^ All hiS w^ife's relations become his affinitive relations, 
They form a person's second line of defence in case of trouble. 
The w^oman has to adjust herself to her husband’s family, A lack of 
this adjustment often leads to partition in the family and its 
break-up. 

DAILY LIFE OF MEN AND tVDMEN 

The dayk work for both men and women begins early,especially in 
the agricultural season. After finishing their daily ablulions the men 
go to the field with their bullocks and ploughs Women clean the 
previous day's utensils, besmear the house, bring water from tlie 
nearest stream or Mari’ or natural spring and cook and take the 
food to their men in the fields. In the afternoon the men return 
and rest while the women perform various household tasks. 
Light agricultural work is usually done in the afternoon and all 
take their food at nightfall. Thereafter, the men spend Uieir time 
either in gossip or in witnessing or participaimg in dances on the 
-Akhara". 

OLD ACE and death 

The position of the elders in tribal life is very high« They are considered 
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repositories of tribal tradiaon and experience. In all village afiairs 
their voice is important^ <spccia1ly in tlie panchayat. But people who 
arc so old 33 to be senile have no status at all. Neglected by their so ns, 
they eke out a miserable existence toiling with their failing Tif^hs , 
Even so, the old spend most of their time looking after their grand¬ 
children and derive great happiness from doing so. Ambivalence 
between grandparents and grandchildren on the one hand, and the 
intermediate generation on the other, makes relations between the 
two very close indeed. Old men and women feel themselves out 
of tunc with changing society and generally comment adversely on 
the ways of yotith. It is only on occasions of festivals that they throw 
away all reserve and indulge freely in dances, enjoyment and mcirv- 
making. 

Old people naturally suffer from various ailments. At limes herbal 
medicines arc given, but tribal folk mostly at tribute diseases to witch¬ 
craft and the *Ojha’ or * Mati’ is called in to diagnose and prescribe 
the necessary remedy. At death the body ofa man of means is burnt. 
The poor arc buried. Death pollutes the entire family, a state which 
only ends after a purification ceremony. An important ritual consists 
in calling back the ‘shade of the dead’ man to reside in the ‘Ading’ 
with other ancestral spirits. Among theMunda, Oraon, Kharia and 
Ho tribes, the bone-burial ceremony is held every year. At tliat time, 
the relies of those who might have died during the year are interred 
in their clan Sasan. 

nXLtCION A;tD FESTIVALS 

All the tribes of Bihar, with the exception of the Paharias, believe 
in one Supreme Being who is the creator of the entire universe. 
This God is an all-pervasive and benevolent power. All minor 
gods and spirits owe allegiance to Him, But He is so high, so 
aloof from the human sphere of action that regular worsliip is not 
offered to Him, nor is there any image or symbol that stands for 
Him, This God is known as Sing Bonga among the Mimdas, Birhois 
and Hos; as VPonomosor' (Paramciwar) or 'Bliagwan’ among the 
Kharias; as ‘Dharmes’ among the Oraons, and as ‘Chando’ or 
‘Thakur’ among the Santhals. 

Below Him come the village deities who arc worshipped in the 
Sama by the priest on the occasion of different festivals. Some of 
these deities are benevolent, otheis malevolent. Disease-deities are 
propitiated only when an epidemic breaks out. A number of such 
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dcitJCSj and their names which vary from tribe to tribe^ must be kept 
in good humour for the prosperity dF the village and its inhabitants* 
Besides this, there arc the spirits which reside in mountains, rivers^ 
forests and trees* AH thescj as well as the deities of the second category', 
are repositories of Bonga, which is an impersonal power like Man^j 
at once sacred and powerfuL In some tribal \illagcs we also find 
the worship of Mahadait, Kali and others* 

Tribal folk believe in many malcvoicnt spiritSj which, in case of 
ilhxess, have to be appeased by thcOjha (special priest) or the Mad. 
Ordinary' priests cannot deal with them. Ancestral spirits also figure 
in tribal worship* After a death, the shade b ceremonially conducted 
to the secret tabcmacle which is the home of ancestral spirits in a 
corner of the kitchen. On specific occasions w'orship is offered to the 
ancestral spirits* Totemistic objecls such as animals and plants arc 
objects of reverence for particular clans, but no worship is offered them, 
nor arc tlierc any totemistic ceremonies. A tribesman, however, will 
not do anything against his totem* 

Worship entails the chanting of certain formulae by the officiating 
priest and the sacrifice of fowls, goats, or sheep in the name of the deity. 
The offering is transformed into a sacrament which is partaken of by 
the entire community* Bigger animals, such as cattle, arc not generally 
sacrificed to deities. 

The religious enthusiasm of tribal people is expressed in the number 
of festivals which mark different stages of the agricultural calendar* 
The most important of these are Sarhul, Naukhi, Parab* Karma, 
Tusu, Sohrai and so on. Sarhul, observed on the last day of the month 
of Baisakh, is one of the most popular festivals in Ghotanagpur* The 
festival is so widely ptevnlcnt in South Bihar that it has been declared 
a public holiday, ft is the spring festival of the aboriginals. On this 
occasion, village priests offer flowers and sacrifices such as cocks, 
goats or sheep in the Sama. It is an occasion of great rejoicing and 
festivity. Men and w'omen dance all night to the accompaniment of 
mmic. The Naukhia Parab is held on the last day of the month of 
Asarh, when the first fruits of the new crop are offered to the presiding 
deity of the village. The cultivators abstain from work on that day. 

The Karma Festival is observed by both aboriginals and non- 
aboriginals. In the month of Bhado, a branch oftheSal treeis planted 
in the Akhara and offerings arc made to it. This is preceded by 
twenty-four houo^ fasting and the night is spent in dancing and 
singing round the branch planted in the Akhara* The long legend of 
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Karma and Dharma is narraltd by singers. The day following Diwali 
thcSoliraJ festival is celebrated. This is an occasion for the worship 
of domestic animals which arc cleaned and decorated. In the areas 
of close contact with HinduSj the Adivasb celebrate the festivals of 
Holi andDnsschra with great enthusiasm and fairs are held at those 
times. Among the Hos, the Mage Pamb, which lasts for several 
days is an occasion for great festivity and enjoyment. In the Munda 
areas, just after the harvest in December and January a number of 
fairs known as Burn, arc held at various places. They take the form 
of very big bazars where business is combined with entertainment. 

Among the Santhals, Sohrai is celebrated after the paddy hard est 
in Dcccmbcr-January. The festival lasts for five days and the gods 
who preside over cattle-sheds, as well as the ancestral spirits are 
worshipped. 

It is alleged that during the Sohrai and the Mage Parab the 
Sanihals and the Hos,' indulge in a veritable saturnalia, giving them¬ 
selves up to dancing, eating, drinking, singing and sexual licence.’ 
While it is true that in these festivals the tribal folk indulge in full 
and free enjoyment, the picture of licentiousness and debauchery 
drawn by foreign authors is very much exaggerated. 

SOCIAL CONTROL 

The tribes of Bihar employ various dedees to maintain the social 
equilibrium. From early youth, the tribal boy Us tens to myths and folk¬ 
lore and learns to distinguish between right and wrong. If he does 
not conform to his social environment and breaks die tribal laws or 
offends against customs and traditions, his behaviour invokes sanctions 
which operate to his disadvantage. These are of many kinds, varying 
in nature and degree with the wrong they seek to right. The breach 
of certain taboos brings in its wake automatic supernatural punish¬ 
ment. In the villages, public opinion is a great force for social 
conformity. Neglect of family duties and obligations, desertion of 
dependents, refusal to entertain guests, repudiation of debt, adultery, 
dicft and sorcery, evoke strong social disapproval. Sometimes this is 
so powerful that it takes the form of social ostracism and the offender 
may. In extreme cases, resort to suicide. 

The most important social olfmccs which come within the purview 
of tribal panchayai^ Is the breach of the laws of clan exogamy and 
sexual relations with a person who belongs to another tribe. Cases 
of divorce, adultery, assault, injury and deliberate destruction of 
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property, are dealt with by the village panehayat. Partitions of 
family property and di^puti’s about succession and cases of suspected 
witchcraft arc abo brought before it. 

Theoretically, the panchayat includits all the adult males of the 
village, but, in practice it consists of the village elders and ofHcers 
such as the headman, the priest, the Bhandori or G or ait, as well as 
other men of influence. The complainant and the defendant appear 
before it and make statements on oath, A man swearing on oath 
takes a small quantity of paddy, a little cow-dung and a clod of earth 
and places these on his head. A person making a false statement is 
believed to lose crops, cattle and land. In former times, trial by ordeal 
was resorted to. Witnesses arc called to testify to the statements of 
both parties and Judgement b delivered by the head of the panchayat. 
The judgement reflects the considered opinion of the panchayat, 
has tremendous force and no one dares to disobey it. The punbhment 
which the panchayats usually impose arc fines and excommunication. 
For petty theft, the culprit is fined and beaten. A man refusing to pay 
the fine imposed by the panchayat is boycotted by the whole village. 
Temporary cxcomraunicalion may also be decreed. 

Among theSanthalsj the most extreme form of social punishment is 
called Bitlaha. Thb is pronounced for such serious crimes as family 
or clan incest, or sexual relations with non-Santhals. When the 
panchayat of the village decides on Bitlaha, news is sent round the 
neighbourhood and on the appointed day people gather in their 
hundreds and thousands. The crow*d then proceeds to the offender’s 
house singing obscene songs ridiculing the guilty party. Later on, 
the house of the culprit is desecrated by the crowd. Sometimes, 
violence is resorted to by die mob. Bitlaha follows the sentence of 
formal excommunication by the panchayat. It is a social expression - 
of ihe extreme disapproval of the community as a whole. 

In tribal Bihar, there were in the past, groups of villages united under 
a Par ha. This institution w'as most elaborate among the Oraons 
and Mundas. Each Parha Panch had a number of officers modelled 
on the Court of the Chotanagpur Rajas. The offices in the Parha 
Panch, were held by village headmen elected for the purpose. All 
offices of Raja, Diwan, Kotwal, Pandey, Lai Sipahi and so on, were 
hereditary. The Parha Panchayat was a court of appeal front the 
judgements of the village panchayat. Cases dealing withcKCommunica- 
tion were generally referred to this panchayat. The meeting of the 
Parha took place in the village in which the dispute occurred and on a 
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specified date representatives of different tillages gathered there. The 
procedure of the panchayat I3 more elaborate than that of the village 
pancbayat and its verdict is universally respected. Members of the 
Parha Panch arc feasted by the people i of the village in which the 
meeting is held and also from the proceeds of the fine realized either in 
cash or kind from the guilty party. Another important work of the 
Parha Panch is readmitting persons outcasted earlier^ if they are 
prepared to mend their ways and pay the requisite fine. The first 
person to take food at the hands of the newly readmitted tribesman 
is the Kartaha, Restoration lo the old status^ however* is not com¬ 
plete and the stigma lingers. Among the Hos* such readmitted out- 
castes form a separate endogamous social group known asKajomesin, 

The Parha system is now not very active except in a few area« 
under new-found inspiration from converted tribesmen. From such 
areas* few cases goout to the Government-sponsored gram-kachharics 
or to the courts, 

GOLTURj^l. GHA^rOES 

Adivasi culture is fast changing under the impact of external influ¬ 
ences, With the development of communkationsj new ideas, new 
artifact«j machinery and so on* are finding their way to the remotest 
corners of the Adivasi area. Landholders from outsidCj contact with 
courts, moneylenders and petty officers of the State Governmentj 
have opened a new vista. Christian missionaries not only tried to 
take ChrisPs gospel to the villages but also w'estern culture and 
technology. Thespreadofeducattonj tribals returning from the Assam 
tea gardens, the Bengal jute mill^ and the coal mines and steel 
factories* have accelerated the process of change. 

There is no aspect of life that is not touched by this change* The 
social solidarity of the village has been practically broken. Formerly, 
emphasis was on co-operation^ but the younger generation is more 
individualistic and the authority of the village elders is not as strong¬ 
ly felt as before. Respect for age* tradition and the ancient mores and 
customs is gradually vanishing. The dances in the *Akhara" have 
become less popular. The same is true of the youth dormitory. Chris¬ 
tianity in tribal villages has too often brought not peace but a sword, 
dividing father against son and the household against itself. The 
influx of money into the villages with the establLshmcnt of military 
camps in the heart of the tribal areas during the the construction 

of D.V.C. projects and other such works* have resulted in the shift 
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of influe^ce and authority {torn the hereditary' social functionaries 
to the "nsw rich^* With money also came modem evils such as 
drunkennessj debauchery^ and venereal diseases. The first psy chologi- 
cal reaction to these changes was one of frustration^ The tribal 
peoples lost faith in their own values and drifted cither to the 
Christian or the Hindu folds^ though the latter alternative was a slow 
process which involved no sudden break with the traditional mode of 
life. The *Birsa movement' was originally the result ofsachcondi^ 
lions. So also was the *Taiia Bhagat’ movement among the Oraons. 

The wider dissemination of education and culiural contacts willi 
others led to the second psychological phase vis, the rediscovery 
of their own culture. This was marked by tlic reawakening of pride in 
certain aspects of tribal culture^ Some of the tribal dances and in- 
s ti tu Lions have received a new appraisaL The dances have been keenly 
appreciated by critics and have won prizes in All-India competitions. 
The Oraon dancing has made a special mark. The *Dhumkuria* as a 
place of formal education is being popularized by tribal leaders- The 
Parha* organization is also being revived. Advanced sections of the 
tribal community had taken part in the fight for freedom* Now that 
freedom has been attained^ they have become conscious of their 
rights and have begun to demand active participation in the adniinis^ 
tration and the end of cxplollation. 

The material aspect of the lives of the Adivasis has undergone great 
changeSi The leafy booth and wicker walls have given place to many 
substantial houses. In most homes^ we now find beds and country- 
made chairSj as also one or two cups and saucers^p and modem 
umbrellas. Lanterns have replaced indigenous oil lamps. Women 
prefer sparkling ornaments and mill-made jumpers* In the 
industrialized areas soapj hair oil, cosmetics and kumkum have found 
their way into the houses of rich and poor alike« Shoes are now 
common and instead of the traditional dress, shirts and shorts are 
becoming popular. 

The problems of the Adivasis are many and the State Government 
is trying to tackle these directly through its own officers^ or indirectly 
rough liberal grants to non-official w'elfare organnsations^ More and 
more schools and hostels arc being opened and communications are 
being improved. Dispens^cs and medical aid arc also being made 
av a c, un jeds of minor and medium irrigation schemes liave 
been started and to provide increased credit facilities, hundreds of 
gram golas have been opened, where grain is given on loan to the 
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agriculttirbts to be returned at the next har\^cst with interest lower 
than that charged by others. Those tribeg who live in the hiUs arc being 
induced to come down through liberal grants oFlandj bullocks and 
other agricultural implements^ and afforestation is being carried out in 
order to wean them from the wasteful of a shifting culdvation system. 
"Paharia’ and 'Kharia" resettlement schemes are in progress. The 
opening of Community Projects and N.E.S. Blocks has opened up 
a new horizon for the tribal peoples^ and crafts and cottage 
industries have been started to give them a supplementary source 
of income. 

The study of tribal cultures, conditions and problcinsj shorn that 
although there are distinct peculiarities^ the economic and allied 
aspects for both, tribal and non-tribal people are the same in the same 
area. Tribal culture docs not seem to be qui te foreign,butits distinctive 
features and colourfuiriess add to the mosaic pattern of Bihar^s life 
and activities. A Tribal Research Institute located at Ranchi is now 
studying the special problems of tribes in the perspective of the 
welfare activities of the Govemmenn 

C. Education^ Soiencje, Lanouage and Literature 
Historv of Eoucatiom in Bihar 
Before tracing the development of the modern system of cducadoii in 
Bihar, we may briefly review here the state of indigenous education 
The closing years of the eighteenth century and the earlier decades of 
the nineteenth form a transitional period in our history' because of 
the impact of various new forces in difTcrent spheres of life* 

HIGHER EUUCATJON BEFORE THE NEW SYSTEM 

The old university education in well-organized mstitutions had dis¬ 
appeared and the State as such, had not established any system of 
education under its control. Education depended upon the patro¬ 
nage of individual members of the ruling classes and the aristocracy, 
and the initiative of persons of pious and benevolent disposition. 
Buchanan refers thus to the ruler of Darbhanga in this respect: 
*The Darbhanga Raja, being himself a Brahmin of very high birth, 
pays some attention to the education of the Pandits in his estates.* 

" Education," wrote Dr F. VV. Thomas in 1891, ^ was no exodc in India. 
There is no country where the love of learning had so early an origin 
and has exercised so lasting and powerful an influence* From the 
simple poets of tfse Vcdic age to the Bengali philosopher of the present 
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day, therp h an uninterrupted succession of teachers and scholars.' 

Till the early I9th century, there were two types of institutions for 
education: (j) those for higher education through the medium of 
Sanskrit or Persian and Arabic, and (i7) those for elemental^' 
education. There was specialiaarion in Sanskrit studies at different 
institutions which provided for teaching separate subjects,c.g., Nyaya. 
poetry, grammar, astronomy and so on. Buchanan mentions 
twenty-five Sanskrit teachers of repute in the district of Purnca. In 
the district of Bihar and Patna, he heard of thirty-six teachers of high 
calibre who were proficient in grammar, law and metaphysics, from the 
pandit vrho assisted him in his survey, and of twenty-five Sanskrit 
teachers inthedistrictofShahabad. From a similar source he knew that 
in the Bhagalpur dbtrict, the number of such teachers in his time was 
fourteen. He notes that inTirhut, * there were many teachers of very 
high celebrity.' Besides sueh teachers of the higher branches of 
Sanskrit learning, such as literature, law, philosophy and metaph^'sics, 
there were many pandits who engaged themselves in leaching other 
subjects, such as medicine, astrology, and so on, 

At the time when Adam conducted hts survey, there were twenty- 
seven Sanskrit schools and teachers in the districts of South Bihar, 
with 437 students. The subjects studied were grammar, lexicology, 
literature, iljc Vedanta, Mimamsa, Sarhkhya, medicine, logic, law, 
rhetoric, mythology, astrology and Tantra. Two of the teachers, 
Chakrapani Pandit and Hara Lai Pandit, were known as authors. In 
the district of Tirhut, there were then fifty-six Sanskrit schools 
with the same number of teachers and 244 students. 

There are some people who consider Sarcskrit education to have 
been of little importance from the practical point of view. But its 
academic and humanistic value can hardly be questioned. Sanskrit 
learning ha.s made a great appeal even to some contemporary 
Europeans. Adam observed in one of his Reports; 'So long as the 
(Sanskrit) language shall exist, the literature it contains will constitute 
one of the most precious remains of antiquity connecting itself by 
links dearly perceptible, but not yet fully traced, with the history of 
almost every people of Western Asia and of Europe. So long as the 
Hindis shall exist as a distinct people, they will derive some of their 
most inspiring associations and impulses from the great literary 
monuments which belong to their race. The progress of time will 
render them more venerable, even when from the progress of 
smprovement, they may cease to be regarded as sacred.’ 
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Education in Persian was widely prevalent. For the Muhamma- 
dans> this was the most important medium of higher education. As 
the official language, its knowledge had become a matter of practical 
necessity for the Hindus and many of them mastered it. Buchanan 
writes that the schools for Persian education were 'nearly as much 
frequented by Hindus as by Muhammadans, for, the Persian language 
is considered as a necessary accomplishment for every gentleman. It is 
absolutely necessary for those who wish to acquire fortune in the courts 
of law'.’ Azimabad (Patna) was a vcr>' important centre of Persian 
education in lhc»c days. The mid-eighteenth century Bihar historian 
Ghulam Husain, author of the famous work Siyar-ul-Afuiakitnin 
obser\'Cs: ’ There were in these times at Azimabad a number of persons 
who loved science and learning and employed themselves in teaching 
and in being taught. I remember to have seen in the city and its 
environs nine or ten professors of repute and tliree or four hundred 
students and disciples. From this we may have an idea of die number 
of those that must have been in the great towns or the retired (inland) 
districts.’ At this time a number of scholars, w'cli-veraed in Persian, 
came from Iran to India and settled pariicutarly in Bihar and Patna. 
In the Bihar and Patna districts, Buchanan heard of several Maula- 
vis who instructed students in Persian literature and Arable and in 
the Shahabad district he heard of three such teachers. In. Adam’s 
time there were in tlic districts of South Bihar, 291 schools, of w'hkh 
279 were Persian and twelve Arabic, the number of teachers being 
the same as the number of schoob and the number of scholars 
1,496 (1,424 Persian and 62 Arabic scholars). Of the Persian 
scholars, 865 were Hindus and of the Arabic scholars, two w'cre 
Hindus of the Kayaslha caste. The district of Tlrhut had 254 schools, 
of which 238 were Persian and four Arabic. In each of these 
districts, one of the Persian teachers was a Hindu and the rest 
Musstalmans. In the district of Tirhut, there were 569 Persian and 
29 Arabic scholars. Of the Persian scholars, 126 were Mussalmans 
and 443 Hindus. 

There was no connexion between the Sanskrit and elementary 
Hindi schools. But this w'as not thecase with the higher Persian and 
Arabic schools, which were linked with elementary education. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BEFORE THE NEW SYSTE.M 

Institutions for elementary education, distinct from the Sanskrit 
schools were widespread in the urban and rural areas and, some kmd of 
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primary education was encouraged in e\''ery stratum of society. Ac¬ 
cording to Adam, there were 100,000 indigenous elementary scliools 
in Bengal and Bihar in 1835, Assuming, as Adam didj the population 
of those two provinces to have been 40,000,000, tlicrc >¥ould be a 
village school for every 400 persons. In the eighteen subdivisons of 
the district ofPumca, Buchanan found 643 elementary schools among 
the Hindu population, which he 'considered very inadequate to 
the demand,* and a large proportion of the people of die district were 
taught to read and write by their parents. In Adam’s time, the nine 
thanas of the district of South Bihar contained in all285 Hindi schools. 
One of the teachers was a Mussalman and the rest Hindus. Of the 
Hindu teachers, there were 278 Kayaslhas, two Magadhas, 1 Gan- 
dhabanik, one TcU, one Koiri, and one Sonar. Of the students, 172 
were Mussalmans, and 2,918 were Hindus. The Hindu students 
belonged to different high and low castes. This was the pattern in 
almost all the schools of tins type. 

It is irttcresting to note that the institutions for primary education 
maintained teachers and students irrespective of caste or creed. 
Though in Bihar the Primary School teachers were mainly recruited 
from the Kayastha caste, there w'crc a few belonging to o^cr castes; 
even a Mussalman was a teacher in a Hindi school and Mussalman 
students read tu Hindi schools. 

The schools for higher learning as lA-ell as for primary education were 
accommodated mostly in thatched houses builtby the teachers them¬ 
selves on land donated by local persons of repute and wealtli. At 
some places, there were no school buildings at all, and these classes 
were held in the outer parts or gardens of other peoples’ houses. 

The remuneration of the 'humble but valuable class of village 
schoolmasters’ w'as not at all attractive. According to Adam, the 
average monthly professional income of such teachers in Bengal and 
Bihar w'as about three rupees. This was supplemented to some extent 
by presents of foodstuffs, clothes, and so on during annua] festivals 
or other ceremonies, and a gratif^’ing feature was that the teachers 
enjoyed high social prestige. 

ENGLISH EDtr CATION 

The introduction of Englbheducation and the development of the 
modem educational system in its different branches followed the 
change in circumstances, British supremacy extended all over the 
countr>' and an administrative structure suited to it, came into being. 
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The impact of the ftcw ideas of the West began, to be fcU; and the 
influence of enlightened Indians such as Ram Mohan Roy, worked in 
favour of English education. There were individual efforts for the intro¬ 
duction of English education in India by Christian missionaries dur¬ 
ing the last two decades of the eighteenth century but the Company’s 
Government did not at first interfere in Indian social and educational 
matters and followed a policy of laissez-faire^ Howeverj at the time 
of the renewal of the Company’s Char ter in 1813, the English Parlia¬ 
ment asked the Company to take step for the introduction of useful 
knowledge and religious and moral improvement. 11 further directed 
that ’ a sum of not less than a lakh of rupees should be set apart each 
year, and spent for the revival and improvement of literature, 
encouragement of learned natives of India, and for the introduction 
and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants 
of the British territories in India.' Nothing important followed imme¬ 
diately. For som^ years there was keen controversy between the 
‘Orientalists’ and ‘Anglicists’ as to the nature of the education to be 
given. The latter advocated a liberal education on western lines 
through the medium of English, This view ultimately prevailed on 
account of its strong advocacy by Macaulay, ufho came to India in 
1834 as iltc new Law Member. He was appointed Prraident of the 
Committee of Public Instruction, Backed by his opinion which is 
embodied in his minute of 2 February 1835, the Government of 
Lord William Bentinck passed the famous Resolution of 7 March 
1835, which declared that ‘all funds appropriated for purposes of 
education would be best employed on English education alone.* 

Insiitutiomfor this kind of education began to spring up at different 
places. According to Adam, one school for English ctlucation had 
already been started aiPumeaearly in 1835. In Bihar, two education¬ 
al circles were started, one in Bihar and the other at BhagaJpur. 
Soon Zila schools were established at Patna (the fiist English schools 
Bihar established under Government auspices), at Arrah, Chapra, 
and the Hill School atBhagalpur. Another school, called the Bhagalpur 
Institution was also started at that place. In 1863, Zila schools 
were sanctioned for Deoghar, MoUhari, Hazaribagh, and Chaibasa. 
Gradually, aided and private schools were started at other places 
and these functioned in varying circumstances. . , ,. 

The year 1854 is another important landmark in the history of 
education in modem India. The famous despatch of Sir Charles 
Wood, President of the Board of Control, dated 19 July 1854. 
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laid die rDtindadon on which the educational s^’stem has developed 
till recent times. The new scheme aimed at ihe creation of a co¬ 
ordinated system of education Irom the highest to the loivest stage 
with primary schools, high schools and colleges j study in each leading 
to the next higher step. To give effect to these, a Department of Edu¬ 
cation was to be created in each province. Emphasis was laid on the 
need for mass education, the improvement of vernacular education, 
and the training of teachers. It also definitely recommended that the 
vernaculars should be the medium of instruction, 

tlNtVtRSlTY CntICATlON 

The most important recommendation was for the caiablishmcnt of 
a university in each presidency to wn. Thus the first university in India, 
that of Calcutta, was started in January IBS 7; that of Bombay came 
into existence in July 1B57 and of Madras in September 1057. 

In Bihar, 9 January 18G3, is a memorable day, for Patna College 
was established on that date. As the oldest and best institution for 
higher university education in Bihar, Patna College has played a 
highly significant role in her modern history and new Bihar has 
been to a very large cxieot the creation of its accomplished alumni. 

The history' of Patna College as an institution with traditions about 
a century old may be reviewed very briefly under certain well- 
marked periods. In the first, that is till 1382, when the state of educa¬ 
tion in India was reviewed by the Hunter Commission, it progressed 
slowly but steadily. Tlse numerical strength of the College rose 
from five on 31 March 1863, to 162 in 1881. Thus prejudice against 
higher English education %vas gradually disappearing and the 
public in Bihar had begun to appreciate it. In 1868, the first batch 
of Patna College students took their degrees. 

The period frem 1882 to 1902 may be characterized as the period 
of slow expansion. During this time the number of students rose 
from 162 on 31 M:wch 1881 to 205 on 31 March 1900, though there 
were fluctuations in the figures in difTcrent years. Additions were 
made to the buildings and improvements were effected in other 

Will's, 

The admmLftration of Lord Curzon vtas a turning-point in the 
history- of India for many reasons. In the sphere of education new 
changes were introduced by the Indian Univereiiles Act of 1904. 
Though calculated to introduce a ‘comprehensive scheme of offi- 
cialization' and to tighten Government control over the educational 
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institutions of Indiaj thb Act recognized the higher functions of 
universities and colleges regarding the instruction of students^ the 
employment of professors and lecturers, tlic equipment of laboratories 
and museums and the development of a corporate life among the 
students. The regulations of the Calcutta University were modiBcd 
in 1906 and an ideal college was to be ‘a self-contained college, 
which offers its membcra a complete and many-sided life, iiitellecmal, 
social and physical. ’ The Committee appointed by Calcutta University 
in 1905 to inspect the Calcutta colleges reported that the minimum 
conditions for achieving ihb ideal were; ‘(n) adequate staff, 
(ft) adequate buildings, rooms, equipment, apparatus, a large hail 
for generalasscmbly,(c) a respectable reference library and provision 
for a steady supply of new books, large reading room and ((f) well- 
equipped laboratories and hostels and playing-fields,* 

Under the guidance of distinguished Principals there was an all- 
toutid development of Patna College in the firet decade of the twen¬ 
tieth century, it was then considered tube ‘next to the Presidency 
College, the most important Government College In Bengal.* Exten¬ 
sive improvements were effected in the buildings and accommoda- 
don. The construction of the Minto Hindu Hostel was completed 
inl90S, and soon another, the Muhammadan (now the Jackson), 
Hostel was constructed. The old opium godown was converted into 
a gymnasium and quarters for the Principal and the senlormost 
professor were completed by 1909. 

This staff was strengthened. It tlicn included some eminent Indian 
professors such as Pandit Ramavatar Sarma and Professors Jiidu- 
nath Sarkar and D. N. Malltk. The Library began to be reorganized. 
In 1906 it contained 5,125 books, now the number is about 45,000. 
The number of students steadily increased. Physical education was 
encouraged and from July 1906 the system of compulsory games, 
drill and gymnastics was introduced. This college came to have a 
Students’ Common Room, and the College Magazine was started 
in March 1907 under the editorship of Professor Jadunath Sarkar. 
In January 1907, the Archaeological Society was founded with Pandit 
Ramavatar Sarma as its first President. A College Dramatic Society 
came into being at that time, and the College Old Boys Association 
was organized in March 1909. 

During this period, some connected institutions were separated 
from the parent institution, the Patna College. The Government Law 
College was started in July 1909. The Bihar School of Engineering 
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became an eniirely separate institution in 1909 and it was raised to 
the status of a college in July 1924. 

During the next period till 1927, various improvements were made 
in the College. There were additions to the staff, more buildings 
and better equipment and furniture were provided. The number of 
students increased by March 1927 to488, including 15 i post-graduates. 

With the establishment of the Patna University in October 1917, 
after the creation of the separate Province of Bihar and Orissa, a new 
chapter was opened in the history of higher education in Bihar. Post¬ 
graduate classes in various arts subjects were started at Patna College 
in July 1919 and those in Physics and Chemistry in 1921. ThcSciencc 
GoUege was established as a separate instituiiou for higher scientific 
tcacliing in 1927. 

Theycarssince 1927 have been marked by important improvements 
in Patna College in all respects and now it is one of the most cfRcIciit 
centres for higherstudics in arts subjects in India. New departments, 
such as those of Geography, Psychology and Political Science have 
been started. Girl students in growing numbers have been admitted 
into the undergraduate and post-graduate classes. Social and 
corporate activities have been immensely enlarged and games, sports 
and other extra-curricular activities have received attention. 
Referring to the Patna and Science Colleges, the Radhakrishnan 
Commission expressed the view that these have to be University 
Colleges in the true senso of the term and should serve as the nuclcii of 
the post-graduate work of the University. 

Since 1952, Patna University has been transformed into a purely 
teaching and residential University with a limited terri toriai jurisdic¬ 
tion over an area of about ten miles, in the hope that it will foster 
research and original studies of the highest creative value. Bihar 
University came into being at the same time with jurisdiction over 
the other parts of Bibar. There has been much expansion in the Bihar 
University with the establishment of many new colleges. In due 
course, the quality of higher education is bound to go up. Qualita¬ 
tive education is an indispensible requisite for the true advancement 
of knowledge. 

I t is not possible here to refer to other insdimioiis of higher edu¬ 
cation in the State, Suffice it to say that since the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, colleges have sprung up and prospered steadily 
in almost all parts of Bibar. Professional colleges, such as those of law, 
medicine, engineering and commerce have been added. There has 
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been a steady increase in the demand for higher cducatiori all over 
the state. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

VVemay now review secondary education^^that k below collegiate 
and above primary education. When the British began to build up 
their political supremacy in Bengal and Bihar they found there a 
widespread systetn of elementary and higher education* The Dcs* 
patch of 1854 recommended 'active measures' for conveying "useful 
and practical knowledge* to the *grcat mass of the people*. Just 
before die outbreak of the movement of 1857-9^ Mr Taylerj 
Commissioner of the Patna Division, recommended certain measures 
for the spread of vernacular education under Government control 
with the co-operation of the landholders and by establishing normal 
schools at all the Sadar stations for the training of teachers, ^tr 
Taylcr also arranged for the publication of a w'cekly Urdu news^ 
paper called the Akhhat-i-Bihaft ‘as a most useful and important 
channel of instruction*. 

In 1873 the Government appointed in each district a Committee 
of Public Instruction consisting of sbe executive and educational 
officers widi the Cornmissioncr of the Division as President and the 
hfagistratc-Gollector as Secretary, The Committee was to advise 
the Magistrate on all matters relating to education. 

In 1875 Sir Richard Temple (Lti-Govemor of Bengal 1874-7) 
sought to give an impetus to primary^ education! and he thought 
that * local management of primary schools, by district authorities 
was essential to their success/ After die passing of the Local Self* 
Government Act of 18B5 and the formation of the District Boards^ 
management of all Government middle and primary schools was 
transferred to their control. Gradually private enterprise also 
made much progress in the field of secondary education and it was 
encouraged by Government. 

From the creation of the Province of Bihar and Orissa till 1937^ 
the increase in the number of secondary" schools and pupiU In tliat 
slate was as follows:— 
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100 
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PRIMARY EDUCATIOK 

In the sphere of primary education dicre %vcrem 1876 in die Patna 
DivmQn2|I49 schools with51j34fi pupih. Government thought that 
*oii the whole the progress in primary education is well marked/ 
Mr Croft reported that the new pathshala system had penetrated 
to the middle classes of different castesj but the lowest castes such as 
the Kahans^ Dosadhs^ Chamars and odicr^ had *only been partially 
reached/ Mussalman pupils %vcre only eleven per cent of die total 
number. In the BhagaJpur Division such schools in that year were 
948 in number widi 23^019 pupils. With regard to the Santhal Par- 
ganasj what Mr Croft wTote h typical of the Govern mentis approach 
towards the educadon of Adivasis: ‘The progress of education among 
the Santhals is a qaestion that has lately at lame d some prominence. 
Ill the Santha] Farganas^ the Sandials^ Pabarlasj and other similar 
races number 42 per cent of the population: in our schools diey 
number 35 per ccni. But^ as might be expected^ noSantbals arc to be 
found in the middle or higher schools of the district; consequently 
in lower schools including the normal boarding schools^ the proper- 
don rises to 38 per cent. But of the whole numberof Santhals, 62 per 
cent, or lj269^ are in mission schools; in ordinary pathshalas the 
proportion of Santhals h only 21 pet com of the total number ofpupils^ 
Consequently^ if it be really intended to promote education among 
Santhals,, and to wTan them^sofaras elementary educatioii con do 
sOj from the vice of drunkenixessj 1 know no better way of cBecting 
that object than to largely augment the grants now made to the 
Church Missionan' Society and the Indian Home Mission to their 
boarding schools especially. The object of these schools Is to train 
a number of young pcoplCj whether Christian converts or uotj to act 
as pioncors of civilization and order in their own villages; and their 
peculiar merit is that they train young women ag well as young men; 
go that numbers of Santha) children in the coming genera don will 
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be surrounded from their birth by humanizing inJluenccs, These 
future mothers of families are cheaper and better irntrumeuts of 
civil jjg a lion than any sclioot masters that we can send abroad into die 
Santhal \oilagcs. During the past year the Church Missionary Society 
has had to close H pathsh^as for want of funds.' In faetj in the 
succeeding decades^ numerous missionary schools did spring up in 
the Santhal Parganas and Chotanagpur. 

After the creation of the Province of Bihar and Orissa, in 1912-13 
the number of schools w^as 23,9+0 with 6^74,286 pupils, but In 1925-6 
the schooh ntimbercd. 30,656 wddi 9,30^394 pupils. In the period 
from 1 April 1932;, to 31 March 1937j the number of primary 
schools for Indian boys fell from I9j.754 to ISj759j though that of 
their pupils rose from 65+^747 lo 70l,.090. Next year, the number 
of such schools rose to 18,732 and pupils to 742,440. Free and com¬ 
pulsory education was started at some places. Two notable experi¬ 
ments In 1937-3 were the inauguration of the Ma^ Literacy Movc^ 
ment and the starting of the Basic Training School at Patna to train 
the future Basic-system teachers* The Mass Literacy Movement lost 
its momcnlum in a few ycars^but the Basic system has been making 
headway under encouragement from die Government and a rural 
university is in the making at Turki in the Muzaffarpur districts 
Special arrangements have been made and facilities provided during 
recent years for the education of Adivasb, Harijans and back^vard 
communities. 

Several commissions^ conferences and committees, have reviewed 
the state of secondary and primary cducadon and have made various 
rccommeiiidations, some of which have been implemented. But 
fundamental defects such as wastage, stagnation, low standards 
and the deplorable condition of teachers, cannot be said to have been 
completely eliminated. The colossal illiteracy of our masses coniinucs 
to be a staggering problem for this State as for other parts of India. 
Its liquidation is a charge on our democracy and it is sought to be 
accelerated by implementing the programmes of the Second Five- 
Year Plan, 

CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS 

Bihar has had to her credit for several years past the following 
important cultural insUtutions i the Bihar Research Society, the Shree* 
mati Radhika Sinha I ns ti tute, the S inha Libra ry and the KhudabaLsh 
Oriental Public Library. From its creation in 1915, the Bihar and 
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Orissa Research Societyj now called die Bihar Research Society, 
has promoted the cause of higher studies and research in various 
ways and its journal has dcscn'edly enjoyed an international re¬ 
putation for its learned publications. The Radhika Sinha Institute 
is unique in two respects. Established by Dr Sachchidanand Sinha 
in memory of his wife, Shreemati Radhika Devi, it stands as a 
visible symbol of his deep aiTcction. The Sinha Library, having .as 
its nucleus the extensive private collection of the late Dr Sinha, is 
a noble and inspiring monument of his unflinching 2 cal for scholarly 
pursuits. The Khudabaksh Oriental Public Library is a veritable 
repository of the manifold branchy of eastern lore m Arabic and 
Persian, containing highly valuable material for oriental studies 
relating to Moslem and Indo-Moslcm history and culture, Patna 
can also be justly proud of a rich Museum, a magnificent building 
containing many important andques, belonging mostly to the 
ancient and medieval periods. Maury an and prc-\Iaury'an ierta- 
amas and polished sculpture arc specially well represented. 

F£M,VLE EDUCATION 


The uplift oj women is one of the most signiAcant achievements of 
renascent India, and tins has been raciliiatcd by the gradual spread 
of their education on modem lines. Indeed, India has had a brilliant 
tradjuon of cultured womanhood from the days of remote antiquity. 
The writer of the article on 'Native Female Education’ in the 
Calcutta Remtw of 1855 rightly noted that the ‘practices of dose 
seclusion and of non-cducadon are an innovation on the proper 
Hindu s>retem.’ The Auxiliary Committee on the Indian Statutory 
Commission gave it as their opinion that ‘there is nothing inherent 
either in the Hindu or in the MiuJim religion which militates against 
die education of women. In fact there were even in earlv davs manv 



^ujjmcrs privately, mere were 
insdtudons for girls. Buchanan 
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refers to bdies in the district of ShaK^bad at the time of hiss uni'ey^ 
i^ho could read and write letters and understand accounts. In the 
Parnea district there were 433 women who understood common 
poetry- In the area to the west of the Kosi river about twenty Avomcn 
were able to correspond in devabhasaj the language of the godSj 
Hindi- 

The beginning and growth of female education on modern lines 
are to be attiibuted to the activities of Christian missionaries, the 
infliicncc of the 19Eh century Indian renais;sancej the efforts of enlight¬ 
ened Indians, tlie impetus supplied by the national movement and 
the measures adopted by the State, Wc shall try to revkw this 
subject in brief from, roiighly^thc post^lBSS period, as material for 
the preceding years is not available yet. 

The Despatch of 1854 observ'ed: *The importance of female edu¬ 
cation In India cannot be overrated; and we have observed with 
pleasure the evidence which h now afforded of an increased desire 
on the part of many of the natives to give a good education to their 
daughters/ In Bihar such an opinion about the-public instruction' 
of girls was yet to grow. But arrangements of other kinds were 
prevalent. Mr Croft wrote in l&75-6t *Thc genuine desire (or 
reluctance) of the people about education of girls is shown by the 
number at school in boys* pathshalas, about adozenm every district, 
except Patna and Champaran. In Patna, however, there is some 
female education which docs not appear on the returns- A tailor at 
Dinapore teaches 10 Mussulman girls as he sits at work. At Lai, near 
the Bihta railway station! an old woman leaches 30 or 40 girls Hindi. 
The people of that part are the most advanced in the district, and 
the Deputy and Sut^Inspector are convinced that 30 per cent of the 
women of the Kayastha, RajpuEj Brahmana, and Baniya castes have 
some education; a few even read the RaTnajyana. In Gaya some rich 
men teach their daughters to sign their names; some years ago a 
girl from Deo in this district passed the vernacular scholarship exam¬ 
ination- In Ghamparan, many of the Kurmis about Beitiah (mostly 
servants of the Raj) teach their girls Kaithi^pand even reading as far as 
the Ramayana: they have applied for a school, which will be opened. 
A khidmutgar (attendant) atBettiah teaches 12 girls Hindi, Persian, 
the multiplication table, cooking, and basket-making.* 

By the beginning of the present century^ interest in female 
edueadon had increased and the need was felt for trained Indian 
women teachers because the scheme for the appointment of Hindu or 
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Miihamniad^iii \TOiiicn to act as peripatetic female teachers had been 
extended. In view of the wide prevalence of purdahj the extension 
of icnana education^ that is through the house to house visitation 
of teachers, besides the establishment of schools^ was beginning 
to be advocated. Miss Brock, die Iitspcc tress of Sehoolsj obsened 
in her report for the year I90+-5: *1 found from visiting zenanas 
and from the expression of native opinion that there was no prejudice 
against education of gtrls^ but strong feeling against any relaxation 
of the purdah system for high-caste girls. In support of this is the fact 
that recently a meedng was held at Muzaffarpur of the more educated 
classes, with a view to open a strictly purdah school for Hindus. In 
some parts of these districts^ education would be welcome did U not 
bring with 1 e the presence of men officials. What is needed is a 
greater extension of the zenana system of teaching for higher class 
girls m a preiiminary step to schools, and for lower class girb strictly 
purdah schools. These would of necessity have to be wholly ins¬ 
pected by women.* 

In 1914 the Govemincnt appointed a committee to consider the 
question of female education. The Committee recommended the 
starting of intermediate classes in the Girls* High Schoob at Bankipur 
and Cuttack. The Government abo decided that 'at least one High 
School for girls in each division beestablbhcd m funds permit.* 

In 1915-16 the total number of Endian girb iu imtitutions of ail 
kinds in Bihar and Orissa was 116^333. Still the percentage of literacy 
among the women of the Province in 1921 was only 0*6 as against 
0'4 in 191L From 1920-1 to 1923-4 there was a fall in tlie total 
number of girls at college and schoolj but there was a rise in the 
following year, when the number of girb in girls* schools and colleges 
rose to 70,779 and in boys' schoob and colleges to 40,419, But all 
thb VH^as no more than a drop in the ocean* The percentage of the 
female population under instruction in Bihar and Orissa in 1927 
was 6-7. Referring to Bihar the Hanog Committee observed in 1929 r 
There arc nearly two and a half million girls of school-going age 
in Bihar but only 116,1)00 girb are under instruction in recognized 
institutions^ Of these, over 110,000 are in primary schools, and are 
almost entirely confined to the two lowest classes. In higher education 
the province is exccpdonally backward and only a few hundred 
people, mainly Christians and Hindus, are to be found above the 
middle stage. There are, however, some signs of awakening.' 

For some years, the progress in ihe sphere of Indian girls^ education 
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m Bihar was slow bai steady; but a new awakening, helped by 
nationalbni and certain other factors, ha^ subs tan dally contributed 
to recent progress. Colleges for w'omen have been establbhed at 
importaiiL centres, schools have multiplied and co-cdacation has 
advanced rapidly. 

Sa^^skrit La^^ouaoe and LiT£RATUR£ 

This period (1757-1947) covers about two hundred years. Sanskrit 
literature continued to be produced during this dme, especially 
in Mithila^ tlioitgh it was not always original or remarkable. It can 
be said that there i$ hardly any single small region in India where 
30 much Sanskrit writing was done during thi^ period as in this part 
of the country. The literature produced covered more than a do^en 
different subjects and the level of tvriting was not below standard. 
This production of Sanskrit literature in Mithila was entirely due to 
the rich heritage of Sanskrit scholarship that was maintained and 
the traditions of teaching and learning Sanskrit which continued 
despite every disadvantage. 

Before a brief survey of the produedon is taken up, it is necessary 
to note the contributions of Bihar scholars to philosophic thought 
and allied subjects in this period. Only a few great names and their 
work will be referred to here» Some of them could carry on discus¬ 
sions with great ability in Sanskrit even on very abairuse subjects. 
Some wrote in Sanskrit^ English^ and Hindi. Sarva-tahtra-svatanira 
Bachchajha, Sailnath Jha, Harihar Knpalu and Babkjishna 

Miira may be cited as great scholars who were widely known for 
their ability to teach and discuss philosophical thought and classics 
in Sanskrit. Two other names arc conspicuous for their unique 
service to the cause of Sanskrit and Philosophy in recent times. 
These arc Dr Ganganath Jlia (IB71-1941) and Ramavatar Sarma 
{1877-1929). The former was a pioneer in the field of reviving 
ancient philosophical classics tlirough the medium of English. The 
latter was remarkable for his creative genius which gave us a new 
philosophy: Paramartha Daiian. 

Dr Ganganath Jha is distinguished for rendering into simple 
English some of tlie most abstruse philosophical classics of Sanskritj 
with and without commentaries. TTie following arc some of them;— 

(T) The JifySj/a-Sutta of Gautama with the Bhashya of Katyayana 
and the Vartika of Uddyotakaraj (If) The PadSrthadhamia-sangTaiui 
of Prafiastapadacharya with the Jfyaj/akmdali of Sridharacharya; 
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(Ill) The Mimdmsd Sutras of Jaimini witli the Bhaahya of Sabara- 
swami; (IV) The Sleka-Vartitca of KumarJla BhatJaj (V) The 
T’anira-Vaitika ofKuitiarila Bhat(a; (VI) The Sdnkhya^faili'a-/(aiiwdi 
of\achaspaii Miira; fVII) The Tega-^iilra of Patahjali with the 
\ yasa-Bhashya; (VIII) ThcjyiifrfAfliTtfl-muA/flpa/t ofVisvaLnathNyaya- 
panchanana^ (f^) The J^handaria'Jikanda-khd^a of Sri Harsha; 
(X) The Taltva-sangrafia of Sania-rakshita with the commentary of 
KamalailJa. His other philosophical works include : (t) Tke 
PrabhaJsara Sehool of Piiroa MimdmS; (li) Comnwita^ on Mimdmsa- 
nuiramafti of AfaTidena MUra (in Sanskrit); (iiij Saiilcardthdoa 
Uts Worki (ip) Tht Phibsophkat DisHpHne-, (p) Tin Indian Thought 
(a quarterly journal of philosophy which he editedfrom 1907 to 1918 ). 

Being a versatile scholarj Dr Jha v^rotc on pfiilosophvj literature 
and law. His translation of MaRusmpti, ivith the commentary of 
Medhatiilu (in 8 volumes), is regarded as an authority on Hindu 
junsprudcncc. But his greatest contributions arc his philosophical 
works, which arc monuments of patient labour and research. 

The translations by Dr Jha arc not mere transJatioTis, They arc 
masterly expositions of philosophical classics presented in a clear 
and critical Jorni with an admirable lucidity of expression. He had 
f capacity for putting things in a modem wav while remaining 
faithful to the original texts. In the words of Dr Radhakrishnan, 
his combination of orthodox learning with the western method of 
Criticism was a rare phcncmcnoii, * 

It was no wonder that Dr Jha’s fame spread far beyond the limits 
of th^ country. The attitude of the western mind towards his works 
IS well symbolized m the following words of a European friend: ‘ You 
have been a real Upadhyayn to all of us who strive to understand the 

bimd of the ancient Pandit with his depth of knowledge and of the 

modcni scholar with his wide horiison ^ 

“live the 

Mian phitoiophy WM 

‘‘‘‘ “‘"O'" "'«> «r«c on ornmninr. 

™-=y*loP=<lic ta„rd,a 

prompted him to proporo o comprehoneioo lexicon of Samitrit. but 
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this work could not be completed within his lifetime. He w'as also 
the first man to write a book on European philosophy in Hindi, 
But hw fame as a philosopher rests chiefly on his Pafamdrtka Dariana. 
(published in 1913). 

Paramdrlkti Darhjia is a set of445 Sanskrit sutras which are arranged 
in six chapters^ each divided into two sections and are written in 
the style of ancient philosophers such as Gautama and Kanada. 
Each topic is introduced in a couple ofllokas^ w hich present the point 
at issue, the opponent’s standpoint (Purva-paksha) and the author’s 
own view on the subject (Ultara-Paksha) in a nutshell. There 
arc 120 pairs of such Slokas w'hich arc knotvn colleciively as Adki- 
karana-TatBa-mald. Concurrently with the sQLras, the author gives a 
running account of his otvn views in a scrira of£lokas which are printed 
as footnotes. They are called Vartika. Not content with these the 
author tried to elucidate liis vicivs further by preparing a detailed 
Bhashya (commentary) in Sanskrit prose on his own sutras, the 
first chapter of which was published after his death in Uic journal 
‘Sanskrit Sanjlvana' {in 1943), The w’hole work is now being pub^ 
lished by the Mithila Research Institute ofDarbhanga. 

The main feature ofSarma's thought is his strong insistence on the 
scientific method, which he regards as the only true method of 
knowledge, even in the realm of philosophy. He hasuofaitli in super¬ 
natural vision or intuition, but only in experience and reason, Hem^c 
he rccognizcsonly two means of cognition, pcrcepdon and inference. 
He docs not accept authority as an autonomous proof of validity in 
the sphere of factual propositions and is stubbornly O'pposcd to 
dogmas and superstitions of all kinds. His spirit of revolt against 
a blind adherence to tradition reminds one of Bacon, who tried to 
build philosophy anew by demolishing the age-old Vidols’. 

Sarma makes a bold departure from the traditional views of ortho¬ 
dox Indian philosophy. He repudiates the conceptions of disem¬ 
bodied self and rebirth which are the fundamental postulates of 
Astika Dariana. This smacb of materialism and appears to bring 
him near Ch^aka, But the philosophy of ^arrna is neither material¬ 
istic nor atheistic, for he vehemently criticizes the Lokayata school 
which denies God and takes matter as the sole reality; he advocates 
the concept of a Universal Self or God (Sarvatma) who, from all 
eternity, has manifested himself in the form of this const an dy changing 
universe. The individual selves are like bubbles in the ocean. Just 
as water assumes the forms of froth and foam, so thcUnrvcrsal Self 
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assumes the fortna of finite selves and objects which are essentially 
the same as himself. 

Thus the philosophy of Sarma is a thorough-going pantheism, 
but he refutes the idea of an indeterminate Absolute {Nirgu^a 
^irakara Brahma), He is also opposed to the hfayavada (Illusion 
theory') of Sankara, The God of Sarma is a dynamic principle that 
is for ever unfolding itself in the process of cosmic evolution. 

3arma finds fault with the various systems of Indian philosophy. 
According to him, subject (sakshl) and object (vishaya) arc Insepar¬ 
able aspects of the same Reality, There is no subject without the 
object; tliere is no object without the subject. To forget this is to fall 
into error. Such error, according to him, is found in Kapila, Char- 
vaka and Sankara. Kapila conceives an artificial divorce between 
subject and object. Char^'aka reduces the subject to the object. 
Sankara reduces the object to the subject. All these are unwarran¬ 
table. Another error is to pulverize the one into many. Tliis is ex¬ 
emplified in the Jalna view of many souls (jivas), in the Buddhist 
theory of momentary cognitions and the Nyaya-vaiieshika pluralism 
of selves and atoms, A third error lies in trying to limit and locate 
the Illimitable in some supposed place or person. This Im given rise 
to faUc bcUels tn personal gods, dit-ine incarnations and supernatural 

iKings* The after truth should beware of all such rnisconcep- 

tions. 

* Sarma thus refutes the orthodox as well as the heterodox view, 
and carves out a unique system of his Own. His is an eclectic philoso¬ 
phy which tries to combine the merits and eschew the demerits of 
previous tluiitcrs. In his search for truth he is above racial or regional 
prejudice and accepts that which is right whether it cornea from 

amanuja or Hegel. In fact his philosophy seeks to present a well- 
balanced synth^csta of all that is best in eastern and weatem thought. 

nung to t -e Sanskrit literary activities of the period, we observe 
^mew at t e same charactcristica that wc cncoimtercd earlier. In 
Bihar, the tradittons of Sanskrit learning and authorship arc practi¬ 
cally confined to Matthilis living either in Bihar or at die courts of 
kings, even as distant as that of Jammu and Kashmir. 

The subjects are as varied as In the previous period and the pro¬ 
duction is as ample as before. But apart from Kavya and literature 
proper books on Dharmaiastra, Jyolisha and Tafttra predominate. 

h ? - grammar, yoga, ethics and so on, but there 

13 a general Jack of ongmality^ 
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Wliat IS important hovvcverj is ihai while Sanskrit has been losing 
its hold on the mineb of the moderii English-educated BlhariSj the 
hJaithils have managed to maintain their traditions in Sanskrit 
learning and have produced a considerable literature on a variety 
of subjects. Probably in no other State^ and in no oUter part of 
Bihar is Sanskrit so loved and pemstently cultivated and on such a 
scale as in Mithila^ the land of Janaka and Yajnyavalkya. 

Obviously it k not po.^siblc here to enumerate or deal with the 
number of Sanskrit authors and books written during this periad* 
But one can certainly have a fair idea of the activity in Jus field from 
the brief account given below* 

Not all that was written has been preserved, nor is there any 
exhaustive or authentic record kept^ But a general suiv^ey made so 
far by scholars reveals that a very large number of booksj small and 
big, original as well as cornmentativcj were written by a number of 
authors. 

The subjects covered may be classified under the following heads; 

1. ^Kavya’ and general literature include poetry of all kinds^ 
dramas, treatises, and literary commentaries. 

2+ '“Koaha* or lexicons include all kinds of dictionaries, most of 
them in verse. It is noteworthy that among them isPersian-Sanskrit 
dictionary called Vakach^Tya-iarmgini, 

3. * Vyakaraija^ includes all books on grammar, original as well as 
conamentaries. A large number of books were written on this subject. 

4, ‘Chhandas^ include books on metre and metrical sy'Stems, It 
may be noted that one of the books treats of metres in the Prakrit 
compositions also, 

5, * Nid * includes books on politics, ethics and principles of human 
conduct and behaviour. Thk subject also was popular w ith writers. 
In titis case it may be said that writers in Bihar maintained Uie 
tradition of Kautilya and others. 

6. *Kamasutra" includes all writing on the art of love and 
erotics* It may be recalled here that Vatsyayana^s Kdnmsiiiriis 
written in Fataliputra or Patna centuries earlier, is still a classic. 
Writers in Bihar kept up the tr34lition during this period as regards 
the interesting subject of love, 

7 * Jyotkha' which includes as tronomy, matheniatics and as troiogy 
has been an important subject of study in Bihar. A number of books 
were written during the period on thk subject. One of them V&na- 
mdia is on rains in different seasons and how to predict them. 
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8 . ‘Veda’ here means only the commentaries on the Veda. One 
book by Parmciwara Jha which is a commentary on a commentary 
by Gunavishnu is worth noting. 

9, Tai^traiastra ’ includes books on Tlntric snbjecLs, the colt of 
the Mother Goddess, occult ^wers, yoga, modes of worship, mystic 
centres in the body, meditation and so on, A very large number of 
books were written during this period, both original and com- 
mcniativc. 


10 . Dharmalastra includes books on religious rules, discipline, 
good conduct, usage, observance of vows, religious duties and so on. 
Many books were written on the subject during the period. As an 
example as to ho^v writers did not neglect even ordinary things, we 

Yogadatta Jha wrote a book called Vapanavivtka 
vifiuch lays down rules for aha^ring correctly! 

11 . ‘Dariana’ is a general term for philosophy and all that it 
mcaiu. A large number of boob were written on Nyaya (logic), 
Mimaima (the science ofrcligious rites and actions), yoga (the science 
ofbreath ^d meditation), Vedanta (the philosophy of the Upani- 
shads). All these arc included under the general head of the six 
classical Darianas. 


Bihar and ^ccially MithiJa has always been very fond of Nyaya 
and the tradition was maintained during this period by the production 
01 a number of books on tbis subject. 

12 . ‘Purapa’ iticludea worb on the Puranas, their summary or 
summaries ' Rajavali a history of the kingsof rndia from the begin- 
mng ofKahyugato Warren Hastings, written by Vijayagovind may be 
cl^cd as a modern Purana. It may be noted that Rajavallabha 
MiSra wrote a book on the places of pilgrimage in India at the 
instance of Mr Colcbrookc, who took great interest in Sanskrit, and 
was himself a scholar. 

.. ’?■ includes all devotional literature, The bulk of this 

kind of literature is big enough. 

In addition to this classified list of subjects, many boob in Sanskrit 
^cre wntten which could be called miscellaneous. For instance, 
fn, ^ ^ Ramavatara Sarma, published in 1904, is an 

ft sciences and his SAMStaitwa is an 

introduction to the modern science of language. 


Maithili Language and Literature 
n t e middle of the I8ih century we find Maithili literature 
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cKara^ctcrizcd by tw^o important features: while the lan^age as a 
medium of expression showed progress^ sometimes phenomena^ the 
forms of literary composition remained old and stereotyped, with 
almost no inclinadoii to adopt any changes. 

We have already noted the vogue of Klrtanlya dramas in Maithili 
ill the 17th-18th centuries which used the Krishna legend as dieir 
theme. These dramas had a set frame which had been laid down 
by such masters as Umapad and Ramad^s (17th century). The 
tradition of this type of drama^ with an abundant use of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, continued during die whole of the 18th century and was 
carried on into the 19th. 

The progress which the Maithili language had made by about the 
17 th century can be judged by Umapati*s His songs 

have a freshness all their own, and would appear to be modem enough 
and lack the legacy of Prikrltic afFeccadons. But we find the culmina¬ 
tion of this tendency in a simpIificatiDn of language with a view to 
bringing it nearer to the spoken tongue, in the Kfiskna-junma of Mana- 
bodha (mid-18th century). His attempt would seem to have been to 
exploit the inner potentiality of the Maithili spoken by the masses. 
As he attempted a Mahakavya, he took for his subject-matter stories 
from the Fura^as, but his unconventional approach is unmisLakablc 
throughout. 

There were thus two types of writers round about the middle of the 
18th century, the classicists and the reformists or reiJists, 

.■\mong those who refused to deviate from the classical Kirtaniya 
traditions, mention may be madcofRamapati, the ^uthot olRuJkmmi^ 
haraTja; Lala Kavi, the author of Nandipatii 

the author of KrisA^a-K^Iimata, Gokulananda, the author of Mdffn- 
cafita ndiaka; Kar^a-Jayananda, the author of Rukmdngada 
and so on. 

In tlie 19th century, this tradition was followed up by such drama¬ 
tists os Kanharamadas who also wrote Gmri jpflyaiHPflrff, Ratn«ipani 
who wrote UsiAdmna^ Bhanunath who wrote the Fmbhavaiikdra^ 
and Harsanath who wrote 

It was obvious that the Kirtanlya dramas could not confine them¬ 
selves to the Kyishna theme and they soon began to include such epi¬ 
sodes as the marriage of Siva and Parvati. As time went on such 
typically Maithili customs os kovara, nainajogina and batagamani 
were introduced of Ramapati and Gdutijvqjf&tk- 

mra of Lala KavJ) as a concession to popular taste and demand. 
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The popular taste was amply met by the reformists or rcalisb, 
Vf Q were probably headed by Man abodhaj whose language approach- 
ed very nearly that of ICrish^iiUmald by Nandipati. It is a pity 
that later writers, such as Ratnapani, Harsanath and others, 
instead of attempting to write in the spoken language of the people, 

gan to use an ornate style full of figures of speech, on die 
pattern oflater Sanskrit literature. In the ISth and 19 th centuries, 

^ - ^ clear bias towards the classical models 

of Mithda. These had previously influenced regions right up to 
A«am. This was mainly due to their orthodox Sanskrit culture 
winch was almost untouched by any outside influence. It may be 
mentioned here that the devotional and secular writings of Mangani- 
rama, Laksminath, Sahebaramadiis and others formed a class bv 
t icmselvcs, voicing as they did the personal and genuine feelings of 
the poets eoncemed. “ 

It was not until the last quarter of the 19th century- that western 
i^ucnc« beg^ to tell on xMaithili literature. With the death of 
Maharaja Maheivara Sinha in I860, die Darbhanga Raj was cn- 
Court of Wards and the tradition of the paironage of 
Maithili received a rude jolt. Urdu was introduced, and western forms 
o speech were at a premium. The description of the famine of 1881 by 
Chaturakavi may be taken as an illustration in point. But at the 
a wmpensatory development in the form of 
S-Wi of English education. In 1388, the Darbhangxa Raj 

lanETuaMald Important work in connexion wtih Maithili 

"P ^ho published 

h 1884 He r Twentj-one Hymns 

grammar particularly in 

tuidw oTc^rti Jha andJivana Jha took this oppor- 

Siva and to Parvat He lUft u- i . ® ut-uicdicu w 

prose translating thr. k ? '‘‘l® ^'^"4 at writing .Maiihili 

feThn« airi”® the whole of the Pumsha-PaTikika of Vidyapati. A 

Chhalt Ganptir men Kampila nam nagaii. Tatava £man- 
jak putra Ratnangada namkumar kan raja kayal. Se puna rajya 
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pabi pitridhan soil garbit o yauban mada son anyaya prabritta hoit 
bhclah.* The rcadcring in English is as folIOAVs:— 

On the banks of the Gangij sEood a city called Kampila. There 
lived a king named Hemangada. On his attainiagheavenj the mmis- 
ters made ihe king’s son and heir-apparenfj Ratnangada^ the king- 
Hcj on obtaining the kingdom^ became proud of his ancestral riches 
and was prone to do all kinds of injusdee through the youth which had 
gone to his head. 

The above h a quo tad on from Dr Amarnaih Jha"s introduction 
to Pandit Baldeva Miira’s book on Kavivara Chanda Jha* 

As a matter of fact, the inauguration of the modem age in Indian 
languages and literature is associated with the beginning of prose 
Literature of various kinds such as essays, criticism, novels and short* 
stories. This process was delayed in Maithili because the introduction 
of western education took place a little later there than in oUier 
parts of Bihar. 

With Jivana Jha we really reach new ground. He wrote no actual 
prose work as such, and yet he served the cause of Maithili 
prose indirectly. He broke away completely from tltc tradidon of 
Kirtaniya dramas which had a legacy of Sanskrit and Prakrit and 
wrote dramas on social problems entirely in Maithili, 

It may now be helpful to study the development of the djifereut 
types of Maithili literature* The pattern of drama w^as set by Pandit 
Jivana Jha, who wrote at least three welbknotvn dramas, Sund^im 
sanj&gct, Samai^ati Funafjanmaj and J/^miada-S^garahli^k, Mun^hi 
RaghunandanadaS| to name one among many dramatists, has 
tried to interest Maiihili speakers by means of abstractions and 
personifications of virtues and vices, rather than by the artistic 
presentation of current topics^ It is a pky however^ that except for 
Jii'ana-SanghuTsa by Kumar Ganganand Sinha and Muttika^ 
matibhrama by Sri Yoganand Jha, there arc few attempts at dramatic 
art which are worthy of nicnuon from the point of view of the stage 
and histrioLtics. 

pandit Jivana Jha was a pioneer dramatist, who made significant 
eontribadons to poetry as ivell. The easy flow of his lines brought a 
freshness to Maithili poetry unknown for a long time- We may quote 
the following lines with translation:— 
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'Birchal cheekan ahauras chakar chanan por 
Kafiatnak dart banhaol dridha kay rcsatn dor 
JaladpatalnabhaghunidaJ umadal manas mor 
Damitii sam tatiu paliiral piya anurag pator,* 


[Ch. 


(She) prepared a plank of saudal wood, smooth, of ^ood dimensions 
and broad enough. Also was the string of silk firmly tied to the 
branch of the Kadamba-trec, 

As the clouds gathered on the horiaon, tny mind leaped up with joy 
and r put on my silk-cloth in the form of the 'love’ of my dear one, 
like a cloud illumined by 'lightning*. 

About the time of Pandit Jivana Jha, as aho after him, we find 
Maithilt poets divided into two groups, (i) those who follow the old 

escriptivemethod,and(ii)thosewhointroduceimagtnaii VC elements 

to compel literary delight. To the former school belongs a host of 
modern poets, most prominent among whom are Kavilekhara Ba- 
danuath Jha and Kavivara Sitaram Jha. In point of time, the poet 
Pandit Siiaram Jha comes first: he belongs to the ‘Moda-group’ 
(entertamcra)^ofwTiteTS organized by that colourful personality, the 
late Paiidjt Muralidhar Jha, ^ ^ 

Pandit Sitaram Jha is the most popular by sheer dint of his easy 
style and choice of subject-matter. He has kept die Maithilis conti¬ 
nuously mterested in his writings for about forty years. It is good to 
know that he has recently begun the writing of an epic. In this field he is 
expected to givcabettcr account of his undoubted descriptive talents. 

So far as pure^etie talent is concerned, Pandit Badarinath Jha is 
by far the best. He entered the field of Maithili poetry after having 
made a name for lu^df with such a Sanskrit masterpiece as RadM- 
pnmja. In Maithi i, he has written Ekavdi p^inaya, an epic in fifteen 
cantos which deals with the heroic exploits of Ekavira and leads up 
to his mamage with Ekavali. It bristles witli examples of rhetorical 
excellence and the^et’s superb power of invoking 'si.ggesUons* of 
the highest order. Here below arc a few lines with tramlation, 

‘Char Ghar chatur bilasini lesal mangal dm 

Arati kai anali jani anal madan-mahip 

Prachi-miikh-chandan-tilak, rajani-rati-ras-kcd 

Tnsit chakon-drig amnt gel gaganmen chand,’ 

'In all the houses shrewd young ladies lighted auspicious cvenin?- 
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Like the mark of Chandana (Sandal) on the forehead of the 
‘East’, like the solid form of'pleasure* flowing from the love-pranks 
of the ' nightlike nectar to the thirsting eyes of the‘chakori*, the 
moon went np the sky. 

This new type of poetry began to be v^xitten in MaithiU when 
the late Bhubne^wara Singh ‘Bhuvan’ started his literary composi¬ 
tions. His 'Asarha ’ was the harbinger and very soon Mithila became 
a nest of singing birds. The late Acyxitananda Datta, Bholalal Das, 
Surendra Jha,‘Sumana’, Kasikania Misra, ‘Madhupa', Chandra- 
nath Misra, 'Amara’j Kanclunath Jha, ‘Kiran*, Hanath Jha arc 
among the prominent poets who have tried their hand at composi¬ 
tion along these new lines. It would seem that all these poets write 
according to their own light, following the logic of individual 
development. Even so, while Baidyanath Miira has proved himself 
the most progTCssivc by introducing new ideology and venturing 
new experiments in metre and rhythm. Pandit Surendra Jha, with 
his steadfast adherence to classical poise and dignity, has produced 
literature of permanent interest. We may quote two illustrations, 
one from each of them v^ath translations: 

' Satya tliik Sansar 

Satya thik manab samajak kramlk unnati 

Kramik briddhi bikas 

Satya thik sangharsrat jantak i itlhas 

Satya dharti, satya thik akash 

Par am satya manukkh apanhi thik.^ 

True is the world. 

True is the gradual progress of human society. 

The gradual growth of intellect. 

True is this history of the struggling millions 
True is the earth, and the sky 
Supreme by truth is the ‘Man’ himself. 

From Citra, p. 85, Tibhukti Publication. 
'Vari gel bakul gandhe digban 
Kctnki parage andha pawan 
Kekika nritya ghar ghar hocchha 
Ghanshyamak darshan savak nay an 
Hamrahi anganmen jwalit jwal 
Achhi dagdha bheli alakak bal,' 

The jungles on all sides are thick with the smell of 'Bakula’j 
the poflen of ‘ Ketaki ’ has filled the wind and made it dense) in every 
+7 
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home the ahe^peacock is dancing; everybody's eyes feast upon the 
dark clouds (meaning also beloved Krishna), but it 13 in my home alone 
where the flame of love remains uncjuenchcd. Thus ia the young 
lady ofAIaka agonised (on account of unrequited love). 

From Pratipadai p. 19^, Maithill Mandir, Darbhanga. 

Lastly wc may consider the most important of the novels and 
short stories. 

Story-writing in Maithlli began with Pandit Parameivara Jha, 
whose Simaatini-Ak/iyajfika was a pioneer work. He ;vas foiJowed by 
Pauditjivacha MJsra, ^aiinathaChaudhari and others, But the num¬ 
ber of readers of Maithili novels did not increase till Professor Harimo- 
hanjha appeared on the scene. It Is to his lasting credit that in spite 
of his satiriaationofalmost everything old, he has succeeded in bccom- 
ing popular and is widely read on account of his wit and common 
sense. Although Kumar Ganganarud Sinha is older as a writer of 
fiction, his best work belongs to the last twenty years. His Agilahi, 
dealing as it does with subtle studies of typical Mithila characters, 
is an excellent piece of art. Maithili fiction includes in its purview 
social problemsandthcirlntricacics.SriYoganandaJha’s BMdmanu- 
sa came as almost the first satisfying work in this direction. Among 
other writers of fiedon, mention may be made of Pandit Upendranath 
Jha ‘Vyasa’, Professor Umanalh Jha, Dr Braja Kisorc Varma, 
and Sri Manmohan Jha. 

The writers of Maithili literary criticism or essays, include Dr 
Umesha MiSra, Kumar Gangananda Sinha, Prof. Sriltrlslipa MiSra, 
Prof. Ramanath Jha, Bholalal Das ‘Manipadraa’, Dr Jayakant 
Misra and Sri Narendranath Da^;. 


Bhojpur[ Fols-Literatore 

Bhojpuri is spoken mainly in Saran, Champaran and the surrounding 
areas. ere are those who maintain that Bhojpuri has not much 
literature worth the name, but considerable folk-literature exists in 

gradually eoming to light. In addition to 
Ae Bhojpuri songs of some of the Buddhist Siddhas, works by Kabir, 
«■ Shjvanarayan, Dharanidas, LakshmisakliJ and other 

^ available. The literary output in Bhojpuri in 

as it ^ 'mpresaive in quantity and quality, including 

fiction 'works. The 

X™iv °fi>>uTor‘.h periodicals is apdoBr eo the 
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The tradition of oral Bhojpuri literature has sarvtved in plenty m 
th^ form of folk-songs^ folk-tales and folk-lore. Dr Grierson made 
the first attempt to collect and publish them in the Jt^umai of ifu Rojal 
Asiaiic SociHy (Vols. XVI and XVIIJ) and in the Indmu Afttiqudiy 
(1885). Subse<|uenljy> William Cook;, Growser, Irvin^ Archer and 
other foreign scholars brought out various collections. Mention may 
be made of KrLshnadev Upadhyaya^ Durgaiankar Prasad Singh 
and Ram Naresh Tripathi, among the Hindi scholars who have 
published collections ofBhojpuri folk-songs and folk-tales. 

Ram Naresh Tripathi is of the opinion that the speakers of no 
other dialect have made oral preservation of as many songs as the 
Bhojpuris, The most important feature ofBhojpuri folk-lore is that 
it serves to reflect the joys and soiross'Sj the tears and laughter of the 
ordinary man in a most wonderful way. The ever^^recurring themes^ 
refer to the socialj religious and family life of the common man. The 
tradition is old and unbroken. Bhojpuri folk-songs undoubtedly 
leave the folk-ialea far behind in this respeetp All that contributoa 
to the culture of the people is beautifully depicted m the songs. The 
thread and marriage ceremonies may be mentioned as examples. 
While the priests chant Vedic hymnsj the women contribute 
their own mclodioua tunes. All the details of the thread ceremony 
are described in the folk-songs. In the song below, the boy who is 
being initiated begs from a woman whom he addresses as 
^mothcr\ He is leaving for Kashi to begin htsstudieSp This is what 
the lady asks of the boy who begs 

Oj my child, what would you have—^dhotV or book^or the saffron 
thread do you desire ? 

O, my child, iirould you have gold as gift or the tltread (you wear) 
on your shoulder? 

During this ceremony the boy carries a stick of Pal^a-wood, and 
wears a toin-cloth of *munja* grass and a dccr-skin. This austere 
dress of the brahmaehari is described in one or two of the songs. 
Says a woman — 

O, go forth in the forest, e'en tbe blades of grass are still and the 
tiger roars not^ 

O, out with a slick of "PalaSa' and seek a deer-skin. 

The marriage ceremony is also depicted in these songs in great detail, 
from the * tilak' and the marriage procession to the departure of the 
bride* The procession arrives with pomp and splendour at the house 
of the bride's father while the women smg :^ 
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Whence comes the decorated tusker, whence such fine robes? 
Whence comes the prince to marry, diadem on h5s forehead* betel 
in mouth? 

From Gorakhpur comes the tusker, the fine robes from Patna, 
The Prince of Kashi has come to marry, diadem on his foreheadj 
betel in mouth. 

The emotions of the bride and bridegroom have been exquisitely 
expected in some of the songs sung on such occasions. How aptly 
docs the bride express her feelings m this song;— 

O Banwari, so young is this my spouse. 

I lay with this my young spouse on the inner verandah, 

O Banwari, the wolf howls in the field of ‘rahari 
He docs not make love but opens the door, 

O Banwan, T am afire tip to toe. 

He sleeps not by me^ but near my feet. 

O Banwan, I am afire tip to toe* 

Hearing the wolf howling in the field of' rahari^ 

Weeps the young terrified spouse. 

Comes the motlicr from the courtyard and die sUtcr from the room. 
O Banwari, *who has beaten the child?' they ask, 

Bhojpuri is full of songs to be sung at the birth of a son* They are 
of two varieties^—^^Sohar^ and 'Khelauna*, The young woman 
experiencing the agonies of child-birth, the mother-in-law soliciting 
the well-being of the daughtcr-indaw, tlie husband running to fetch the 
midwife, the midwife demanding princely gifts, these are the principal 
themes of the ‘Sohar*, while those of the *Khc|auna^ are the cries of 
the new-born babe, the ecstasy of the mother, the happiness of the 
mother-in law and the joy of the fadicr, who h ready to distribute all 
that he possesses in gifts. When a son is born at long last after much 
prayer, the mother-in-law describes her happiness thust^ 

What joy the son is born, I sing the auspicious song. 

Long may the child live, I shad see him and be happy. 

My son^s wife is mother now, my joy know^ no bounds* 

^s ^1 carry the child in my arms, laugh and play with it* 

ojpun ^ a class of songs to be sung during the various seasons 
^d months of die years. VPhagua ^ and * Chai ta* are among them. The 
former is sung m the Spring and the latter in the month of ^ Chaita\ 
The erotic dement in the common man's life is clearly refiected in 

h r k bird-catcher to strangle the cuckoo which 

has dis turbed her sleep* This is what is expressed in this' Chaita':^ 
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Ahj I waf sleeping with my spouse on the bedstead. 

The lovc-lom cuckoo > 

Ohj I fall at thy feet, O bird-catcher. 

The love-lorn cuckoo! Strangle her and bring her to me. 

The lovc-lom cuckoo > 

The humdrum life of the ordinary people is also depicted in the 
songs which are meant to be sung when physical labour is being per¬ 
formed. ‘Sohni' and ‘Janta’ may be mentioned as apt examples. 
‘Sohni’ and the grinding of grain in a * Janta* arc generally done 
by women, so that the sentiments of women find pointed expression in 
these songs. A young woman grinding grain in the ‘Janta’ narrates 
the miserable life she has to lead in her rathcr-in-la^v''s house:— 

Oh, father mine, I implore you never give a daughter in marriage 
to the northerner. 

The northerners arc pitiless, father mine, they torture me in so 
many ways. 

They make me grind wheat in the night and make me spin in the 
daytime. 

They wake me up when t fall asleep and they have naught in their 
homes. 

The songs in w'hich the sentiments of men-folk arc described in 
particular arc called 'Biraha*. In fact no other class of folk-sonp 
depicts village life as finely as the ‘Biraha*. 

Many Bhojpuri songs are meant to be sung during festivals such as 
‘godhan’, ‘bahura’, ‘ pidhai’ and ‘chath*. Needless to say, the 
religious aspect of folk-life predominates in these songs. 

The follo^ving is an example 

The ‘bahangi* (scale-likc carrier made of bamboo) Is made of 
green bamboo, the ‘bahangi* goes a-swinging. 

“Oyou,bc the carrier,and carry the’bahangi* to the river bank! '* 

“Where dost thou carry the ‘ bahangi *?^’ asks the wayfarer. 

“Thou art blind, O wayfarer. The ‘bahangi’ goes to Mother 
‘Chath’/’ 

‘“Chath* who our mother is, thither we go.” 

The extent to which these sonp arc permeated by iblk-lifc should 
be clear from the foregoing account, and the songs themselves, having 
come down from time immemorial, are suificient proof of this fact. 

MaCAHI FOLtC-LlTERATUR£ 

The name Magahi is derived from Magadhi. Magadhi was the 
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dialect of the]pcople*of Magadha+ Migadhi (logetherivith SauTaseiiij} 
is one of the ancient languages spoken in large arca^ of eastern and 
northern India. It has been intimately connected with ihc life of 
the people from very early times. Though nearly all Magalii litera¬ 
ture is in oral form, its tradition has been unbroken- The Buddhist 
Slddhas are held to have flourished in the sixth century' and onwards. 
Many of the Siddhas chofc Magafai as the naedium of expression for 
their feelings and thoughts. It is thus obvious that Magahi must have 
been the language of the people even earlier and that the Siddhas 
took to it in Order to spread their thoughts among the maascs. 

The Cultured section of the population tended to remain aloof 
from the literature written in the language of the people; it is not 
surprising that unadorned poetical creations in that language should 
have failed to be appreciated in the royal court of the capital and 
in gatherings of wealthy connoisseurs of Jiierature- Some of the 
eminent classical Indian playwrights of the past irted spokt^n dialects 
in their workaj but that was only to produce a realistic effect. For 
instance^ the womenj servants and other such characiera of Kalidas 
me Prakrit io their dialogues. 

The people of Magadh have used the dialectof their o^vm region to 
expre^ their joy and sorrow on festive andsuch other occasions for agca 
past. Many of the poets who expressed the emotions of the ordinary 
employed tlie current diakctin their poetical works. 

Magadh IS prindpafly an agricultural region and is very beautiful. 
Jrrom the Pauranic age^ it has had the advantage of establishing 
great empi^ which have extended beyond iis boundaries and 

V 1 ^ capitalj Palaliputra^ \va3 for centuries 

^ po i ca Ihdia^ and the great centre of Hindu pilgriniagej 

Gaya « aho located m Magadh. It ia also aaerod to the Buddhista, 

thie and teaching of the Buddha, Because of 

mone ro ^<^>1 * ’ Magadh have been in dose cnUural and rcli- 

wlilrti 1 the people of difTcrent regions oulside the country, 

" Why, Judged from the point 
sonpq aTP ftf poetic excellence, the Magahi 

ofX ® r ' experiences 

triShS f V Attempts at Slecung 

unbroken tradition ^^iquity and 
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The following examples serve lo indicate some of the aspects of 
life described in the Magahi songs:— 

1. ‘I shan't accept this simple Sari, 1 must have a colourful 

petticoat, O my brother’s vrifel 
Nor this blouse, I must have a chemise of dappled cloth, O 
my brother’s wife 1 

No, I shan’t accept either bracelets or armlets; 

I shall only accept a pair of scintillating ear*riiigs, O my 
brother’s wife P 

Thus speaks the younger sister of the husband to her sister-in-law 
in a' Sohar ’ which is sung on the happy occasion of the birth of a son. 

2. Sleep baby, oihcrwbc the dog would bite off your ear. 

Mother has goue to work and father to the shop. 

Vou were born in his absence, who shall give you a name? 
f, tlic nurse-maid, would give you a name and sing of you- 
This is a‘ lorl* (lullaby) being sung by a nurse-maid trying to put 
a child to sleep. 

Here is a song sung at the time of the departure of the daughter 
to her husband’s house:— 

3. The seven Gangas swell when the mother weeps, the oceans 

swell when weeps the father. 

When the brother weeps tears moisten his robe, heartless is 
the brother’s wife. 

Says the mother, 'Come every day,’ the father says, 'In six 
months.’ 

The brother, ‘ 1 shall send the palanquin for you when there 
are festivities, O Sister mine.* 

But the brother’s wife keeps quiet as she does not want her 
to return! 

And here is a song sung during the 'Chath* fwtival widely 
celebrated in Magadh:— 

4. For a cocoanut, O Dinanath, I went to the grocer’s shop. 

The grocer's son, O Dinanath, did me insult 

’Away, O, away with you. 

Sterile woman, go away. _ ^ 

Your shadow would make my own wife sterile, go away. 

A woman has gone to the grocer’s shop to buy a cocoanut for the 
' Chath * ceremony which she is observing in order to pray for an issue 
and this is the treatment meted out to her by the grocer’s son, who 
looks upon her as a curse. The prejudice against sterile women 
is expressed in this form. 
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Moving dcscripdom of all tJie aspects of popular life arc to be 
found in the Magahi folk-songs. There are a host of songs which 
describe the ecstasy of Spring, the Zoola (swing) during the rainy 
season, the pangs of separation, the bickerings of daughiers-in-law 
and mothers-in-Iaw, the jocularity of sisters-in-law, the alTeciion of 
brothers and sisters and the love of parents for their children. 

Modern Hindi Literature 
It was in this period (1757 to 1947) that Indian languages and 
literature came under the direct Influence of English literature and 
western ways of life and thought. As with all the other Indian 
languages, Hindi was very much affected. So far, Sanskrit had almost 
had the monopoly of influence on all Indian languages and literatures, 
including th- newly-bom Urdu. There is no doubt also that Persian 
had had some influence, especially in the north and that it had 
affected the southern vocabularies by introducing words especially 
concerning the administradon of revenue and justice. With die 
intro uctitm of English education, however, modem influences began 
to play on the Indian mind in many respccu. Not only in vocabulary, 
ut in iterary patterns, ways of thought and such forms of literature 
as short ^nes, novels, journals and so on, Hindi began to be 
affected. The bsto^ of the Hindi language and literature during 

interesdng. Though it is not possible 
l M u sumcient to say that Hindi has taken 

arge sindcs and .s abreast of the dmes, keeping pace with sister 

literatim” matter of modem developments in language and 

Dr^^'in Hi^S^ ‘^“fi^tuutes perhaps the earliest 

ZT f? ^ T? A MS,, discovered by Srijayadeva 

Th / r ^ * “ivcrsi tyj 18 a Hindi rr ansi a don of the Siddhinta 

common consent as having lain rh^ _i .* ^ 

which c»,e ,0 ,t»y. bZIS m;. “f proccctylc 

a«d wtii.„ or Hindi m UK pji wi iiar&hcio‘“'‘ir''' ‘r*"" 
tcenth century. The former wmt.. * 11. ^flcgc m the early nmc- 

ihan the latter This was « t ^ chaste and ivell-knit prose 

was not recognized or appreciated by the East 
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India Company authorities at the time, but poatcrity has proved 
that they were wrong. 

The rejection of the chaste Hindi prose-style evolved by Sadal Miira 
betrayed the future attitude of the alien rulers tow^ards the language 
to be adopted for the courts and other official purposes. It was 
Bihar that took the lead in demanding a change 111 the hybrid 
language which had been imposed upon her in 1875 as the official 
as well as the school language. This early language contros'^ersy 
was led by a Bengali educationist, Bhudev Mukhopadhyaya. The 
official attitude in Bihar and Oudh was adamant, the then Ckunmis- 
sioner of Patna being the only notable exception. Undeterred by 
the attitude of the higher aulhorities, Bhudev Miikhopadhyaya 
encouraged a host of Hindi writers to prepare text-books. By 1880 
the situation had changed considerably, first in the schools^ and 
later on in the courts, and Bihar had succeeded in securing official 
recognition for Hindi before any other province. 

Bihar not only led in securing official recognition for Hindi, but 
went ahead in the sphere of creative prose-writing under the leader¬ 
ship of Bharatendu Harischandraj who belonged to Varanasi, but 
most of whose later writing were published by Babu Ramadin Singh 
of the K-hadgavilasa Press of Patna, The Bihari writers who had 
so far been engaged in preparing text-books woke up to the new 
vista opened up by Bharatendu. Thii Bihar the first Hindi 

weekly of Bihar, was started in 1872 and appeared for the next 
thirty years or so under the editorship of Keiavarama Bhatta. A 
number of Hindi periodicals beside the BiAur Bandhu ’were launched 
from Patna and other towns of Bihar in the last tw'o decades of the 
nineteenth century. Once out of the single-track of four-line verses 
into which it had sunk during the previous period of cultural 
decadence, Hindi literature mode an all-round development to which 
Bihar's contribution was immense and valuable. 

The first quarter of the present century w*as dominated by savants 
and scholars of the stature of Sivanandana Sahaya, Ramavatara 
Sarma, Ganganatha Jha, Sakalanarayona Sarma, Akshayavata 
Miira, Jagannatha Prasada Chaturvedi, levari Prasada Sarma, 
Chandroiekhara Sostri and Ramadahina Mika^ Sivapujana 
Sahaya, Jagannatha Prasad Mika, Lakshminarayana Singhs 
*Sudhansu\ Nalmavilochana Sanna, Kesari Kumara Singh and 
Janaki Vallabha Sastri, all of whom arc representative modem 
Hindi writers bdonging to Bihar. 
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DRAIIA 

Drama^ the i^iost potent weapon in the arrnoury oflilcralurejproved 
lobe very popular with the newly-inspired writers at the beginning 
of thi5 age* Bihar had to its credit a number of notable playwrights 
among whom Vijayananda Tripathi, Kciavarania Bhat^a^ Raja* 
rajeSvari Prasada Singh^ and Ghandralekharadhara Mi^ra^ deserve 
special men lion. Clubs for amateur dramatic performances were 
also started^ one of the earliest being that organji^cd by Damodara 
Sastri| a colleague of Bharatendu himscir. Jainendra K-ishore and 
I^va^i Prasada 3arma wrote a number of actable plays in the 
tivcutiei of this century and Kripanatha MiSra and Ramakrlshna 
Benipuri arc outstanding among ^e older living playwrights* 

At the beginning of the century the play^vrights of Bihar strove 
to adopt the western dramatic technique made familiar by the plays 
of Shakeipcare* some of which had already been translated into 
Hindu These playwrights^ however, did not entirely abandon the 
dramatic trad!don represented at its best by Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhutij though more often than not they copied tlic hybrid 
technique evolved by the professional hack-writers of scripts for the 
commercial Parsi stage. The differenec lay in the purpose of the 
pi ays j wldchj without being' problem playg*^ aimed at offering solu* 
lions for social evils and were invariably didactic in tone* The silent 
screen proved to be a death-hlo^v to the Hindi drama of literary 
importance^ before it had been able to establish itself on the com^ 
mercial stage* Plays of considerable literary merit, continued ho wcv'cr 
to be written* These were avidly read, but infrequently and in¬ 
differently staged by amateurs. 

The modern closet drama in Hindi had its first exponent in a Bihari 
playwright, Kripanatha Mtira^ who published his epoch-maldng 
Mani-GQiu^mi in the late thirties. It is the first Hindi play in 
three acts without the usual number of scenes. Unfortunately it 
appeared too early to receive the recognition it deserved* 

Bibbo ka Bibboka^ written by Halin Vilochau Sarma early in the 
present decade^ is the first fuIUength poetic drama m Hindi on the 
lines of T* S. Eliot. Jagadislichandra Mathur published a number 
of one-act and thrcc-act plays while he was in Bihar* These have prov^ed 
very successful on the amateur stage and should go well profcssiDnatly 
y they ever materialize in the Hindi-speaking region, Ramakpshna 
Bempuri has a number of popular plays to his credit. 


Hindi Fiction 
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FICTION 

At the bcgiontng of the Modem period, ftetion also had many 
exponents in Bihar, A niimbcr of the novels of GhandraickhaTa- 
dhara Mi^ra were unluckily burnt to ashes and arc not available. 
One of the earliest original Hindi novels is Gkarmi Gkstana by 
BhuvnneSvara Misra. Raja Kamatananda Singh translated Bankim 
Chandra’s Ananda Math and Drvakinandana I^atri started writing 
his mystery novels at Muzufiarpur, though he moved later to Varanasi. 
Among those who have translated into Hindi all that Is worth while in 
Bengali fiction arc levari Prasad Sarma, Girijanandana Tivari, 
Chandrasekhara Pathaka, Akshayavata Mijra, Raghunatha Prasad, 
Parasanatha TrlpaLhi, Janardana Jha 'Janasidana’, Kartikeya- 
charana Mukhopadhyaya,Jagadiia Jha* Vimal’,3omc of whom have 
also written original novels and short stories. Of significant original 
^vriting in this field, Brajanandana Sahaya is an early important 
exponent with novels such as Samdaryopasaka and LSla China. Siva- 
pujana Sahaya, Nandakishorc Tivari, Radhikaramana Singh, 
Avadhanarayana, Prafullachandra Ojha ‘Mukta’, Janardana Jha 
‘Dvija and Krlpanatha MiSra aresomc of the more eminent Hindi 
novelists and short story writers of Bihar, who did most of tlicir writing 
in the twenties and thirties. More recently, Kalina Vilochana Sarma, 
Divnkara Prasad Vidyarthi, Radhakrishna, Narcia, Sivachandra 
Sarina and others, have made their mark, and some of them continue 
to write significantly. 

The fiction of Bihar, consists mainly of realistic novels with a 
purpose which are very much like those of Premachandra. Those 
of Br^anandana Sahaya,Sivapujana Sahaya and Kppanaiha Mlira, 
however, arc not merely outstanding among those written inBihar, 
but among Hindi novels in geueral. The Saundaiyopaiaka of Braja- 
nandana Sahaya anticipated the individual in the stream of con¬ 
sciousness method which came into vogue under the influence of 
the modern English novel and as a result of an acquaintance with 
psycho-analysis, and Sivapujana Sahaya wrote the fiist 'Kgionar 
Hindi novel, Dthiti DuntySf at least two decades before this type of 
fiction caught the imagination of Indian novelists. The of 

Kripanatha Miira, published about a decade and a half earlier, is 
the only Hindi novel which attempts, on a liniitcd scale and m a 
diluted form, what was done by James Joyce in his controversial, but 
remarkable novels. Alone, however, among the established novelists 
Radhika Ramana Singh continues to be prolific and he could easily 
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h^vc risen lo greater hei|r||ts ^jip fact that his prose is Inter¬ 

spersed with rhymes and purple patches. Some of ihe foremost 
contemporary Hindi novelists, Nagarjuna and Phanishvara Natha 
‘Rcnii’ to mention only two, belong to Bihar. 


POETR.y 


While modern Hindi, known linguistically as * Kliari-Boli ’ was the 
unchallenged vehicle of prose in the Hindi-speaking areas, that of 
poetry still remained, %vith a few exceptions, Vrajabhasha, the stan¬ 
dard literary Hindi for centuries past. Even tlie literary revolutionary 
Bharatendu, clung to the traditional standard language and form, 
although he made them do many things besides expressing brilliantly 
the erotic sentiment to which they had become confined in the course 
of lime. 


Among the Bihari poets of this period, who wrote in Vrajabhasha, 
ihc^ Outstanding ones were Avadliakishorc Sahaya of Daltongunj, 
Raja Kamalananda Singh of Purnea, Naganarayana Singh of 
Chapra, Baba Suinera Singh—the Sikh guru of Haramandir of 
Patna, RajarajeSvari Prasad of Surajpura, Nakchedi Tivari of 
Dumraon, and Janardana Jha ‘Janasidana’ of Muzaffarpur. The 
minor poets who flourished under the patronage of the It ter ary--minded 
zammdars of Bihar arc too numerous to be mentioned here 

. “ Vrajabhasha and preae adopting 

Khan-Bob- a, .B vehicle, Hindi literature progrmed on lame 
legs. This literary dicKotoray had to be removed. What Bharatendu 
had f^d to a^»ve ..as made postible mainly by the efTorl, of 
Ayodhya Prtuad Khatri of Mnaaffarpur, who i„ spite of the ftetce 
oppostnon ^ the IraditimalisB. had Ihe times and the near gener¬ 
ation nn hu side. Ayodhya Praaad Khatri was an indefatigable 
misMonaty in the cause rf'Khari-Boli-. While still quite young he 
pruned a pamphlet eumled Khri-Boli dnWaao aud dis Jibuled it 

!L7l,^„'“' r**“ “M the compilation of an 

tl™ printed in England and 
Puicot, an cmitumt orientalist, wrote a preface to it. The 
sutecquent period of Hindi literature. In which Vrajabhasha was 
gradually raplaeed by -Khari-Boli- in Hindi poetry, is deeply 
indebted lo the pioneering done In Bihar. ' ^ ^ 

dh^!l ’’I®''" way,Chaiidrajckhara. 

othe« hi fiLr? R^imadahiua Miira, and many 

others m Bihar practised ,i enthusiastically. During die subsequent 
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phajc of Romanic ism and natiDnallsm^ Mohanalal Mahato ‘ Viyogi \ 
Janardatia Pra^ada Jha "Dvija% PraJulla Chandra Ojha ^Mukta^ 
Ramadhari Singh ‘Dinakar*, Kedaranatha Misra ^Prabhat"j 
Kciari and Janakivallabha Sastri were the prominent Hindi poct^ 
and moiit of them rank high among the living poets of the language. 

The Romantic poets of Bihar arc indebted to the comparatively 
early Hindi Romanlicbts, or Chhayavadis as they were called in 
Hindij such as Jayaiankara * Prasad^, Surj-akantaTripathi 'Nirala* 
and Sumitranandan Panij whoj In their tum^ and under die influence 
of Rabindranath Tagore^ the English Romantic poets and the early 
mystic saint-poets of Hindi had released Hindi poetry from the 
rigid classical pattern. Raghuvira Narayanaj^ the Bums of Bihar^ Is 
likely to liave derived inspiration from the songs of the famous 
Scottish poet. He wrote English verse with competence and his Hindi 
poems bear the mark of originality, though they Jack the finish of 
the poems of thci«se of his contemporaries who had other and more 
polished models. 

Kazi Nazrul Islam among the Bengali pocts^ and Iqbal and Josh 
among Urdu poets^ along with the comparatively senior Hindi poets^ 
Makhanalal Ghaturvedi and Balakrishna Sarma ^Navin’j have 
influenced the mdonalist poetry of *Dmaka^^ So full of fire and 
thunder, it has never failed to rouse enthusiasm even in the largest 
of gatherings—* Kavi-sammelanas % as they arc called—assembled to 
hear favourite poets sing and recite their own poems* 

Tlie avant-garde of Hindi poetry, styled as Expert men talism— 
Prayogavada — took shape in Nalina Vilochana^s poems written in 
the ihirdcs in Bihar. While the Prayogavadis of Hindi in general 
have achieved JltUe more than puerile formlessness, Nalina Vllochanaj 
Kesari Kumara, and Naresh have boldly issued a manifesto of Pra- 
padyavada verse par ixedknet^ in which they accept the absence of 
external difierences between poetry and prose and emphasize that 
experiment h the end of poetry and not merely the means* 

The PrapadyavadiB of Bihar have gone to the very root of Indian 
verse and made it sprout into such poetry as has been made possible 
by Ezra Pound andX. S* Eliot, ft has naturally received no more 
than grudging recognition from litterateurs who fight shy of ^isms', 

MAGAZCfES Apro JOURNALS 

The rich literary climate of Bihar owes much to the literary journa¬ 
lism of the State. We have already mentioned the Bi/tnrBmdku, w hich 
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was founded as early as 1872 and the publication of which remained 
unbroken for more than thirty years, Vidja-Vinodn, BhasS PrakSis, 
Dvija Painkn and Sartd-Hituisi (this being one of the earliest daily 
papers of Bihar), Kifuittj/a-Patnkni Hdfisthstidto-Kiilti^ Scfns^'n PuTti 
and, the most important of aJlj Sikskaj are some of the periodicals 
of thb period mostly published in Patna, Deh, Tanaia-BkaTata, 
AtaJidvifaf Tanaka, Araii and Himalaya represent the periodicals 
which existed at the beginning of the century and continued up to 
the thirties and early forties, but which are now unfortunately all 
defunct, Sakitya and Dj'istika^a, devoted to literary research and 
criticism, and ^ai Dhara and Anaiitikaf Literary monthly journals of a 
general nature are contemporary journals which have played an 
important role in forming the taste of readers and in raising the 
literary standard of Hindi- 


Persian Language and Literature 
With the consolidation of the Moghal Empire, Persian became the 
language of administration, of official correspondence and records, 
and also of the courts of law. Hindus as well as Muslims learnt the 
lan^age and the most gifted among them wrote books in it. The 
Fenian prose and poetry produced in Bihar during the period can 
claim, despite ia Indian imprint, to have as much of beauty, art, 
thought and wisdom as can be favourably compared with any 
produced elsewhere, even in Persia, the land of its birth. 

Most of the writers of the Urdu verse of the period were of neces¬ 
sity scholars and poets in Persian as well j for, Urdu poetry and prose 
were influenced by Persian literature, and Urdu was then comidered 
to be only a local vernacular. In the first half of the 19th century, 
proposals for the subsUtution of Hindustani for Persian as the 
language of judicial proceedings were turned down by the Board of 
the East In^a Company. However, in 1832, Urdu (i.c. Hindustani) 
took the plaK of Persian as the court language, so that Persian 
rece^d a setback from that date. Although Urdu was recognized at 
Fort William College, Calcutta (established in 1800), the upper 
strata of society continued to use Penian even in* their correspond- 
cnee, and pwea and writers expressed themselves in that language 
until thc^d of the mnctcenth century. During the last two hundred 
years, Bihar has produced no less than six hundred poeu and prose 
writers, and some of the poets of this period may bo regarded 
as master Ghazal-wnters. Meanwhile, our prose writers dealt with 
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a wide range of subjects and earned for themselves a recognized place 
in Persian Hteralure because of the excellence of their chaste and 
elegant style, /\s Persian was the language of the ruling classes, 
it infiltrated imperceptibly into the local dialects, and brought 
about a change in ways of thought and methods of expression. 

We propose now to give a very brief account of the development 
of the Persian language and literature during the last two hundred 
years. From the dim past, Bihar is Imown to have been the home of 
a very targe number of scholars, philosophers, poets and prose 
writers. Many of them flourished during the period under review, 
1757 to 1947. All these, both Hindus and Muslims, enriched the 
Persian language by their literary contributions and deep scholar¬ 
ship. 

Abdul Haque, the well known traditionJst (Mohad-dis), and a 
contemporary of Akbar, has told us that, ‘Bihar was the centre of 
Savants* {AnfasutArifiHj p. 62), Raja Ram Mohan Roy (1744-1832), 
die celebrated religious and social reformer, educationist and 
founder of the Brahmo Samaj, came to Patna to study Persian and 
receive inspiration from the savants of this province, His well 
known book, in Persian, Tolt/atut-Mswa/hi-Din (a gift to Unitarians) 
was written during bis stay at Patna. 

In eighteenth-century Bihar many books were tvritten in Persian 
on logic, philosophy, mysticism and Muslim jurisprudence. 

We can get an idea of the intellectual atmosphere of Bihar in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries from Su^ke-SacHque and lasHa-e 
Uifatj whose learned authors, Md, Sadiq and Lala Ujagarchand 
‘ Ulfai *, acquaint us with theiitcrary attainments of scholars, poets, 
prose writers, calligraphists and savants who shone in their respccuve 
spheres. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in Bihar as in the rest 
of India, the subjects which English boys learnt in thcii colleges, 
through Latin and Greek, the Biharis learnt through Arabic and 
Persian. It is a historical truth that during the Muslina rule and 
also in the British period, Muslims and Hindus, particularly Kayos- 
tlias, learnt and loved the Persian language and literature. Conse¬ 
quently we come across. Hindi-Persian verses composed by the early 
poets of this period. What is true of India holds good for Bihar abo, 
R. B. Saxena says that ‘the preponderance of Persian words in the 
citings of early Hindi poets is astonishing,’ As far back as the 
fourteenth century, Maithili scholars and authors have used many 
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Persian and Arabic wordSj as, for instance ;— Pcyaz (onion), \Euza 
(sock), Tir (arrov^-), Tahsil {revenue)j Ohda (post), Swara (a 
horsemaji),Pik Danl (spittoon), Hazar (thousand), Mukallal (orna¬ 
mented), and so on. 

For the development of the Persian language and literature in our 
period also, as in the preceding ages, several schools of poets and 
scholars, like the one founded by Raja Peyor-e-Lai ‘Ulfaii’, were 
set up in difierent parts of Bihar; magniheont libraries of Arabic and 
Persian hooks were started by scholars and rulers, and numerous 
madrasas at places such ns Phulwari Sharif, Maner Sharif, Bihar 
Sharif, Barb and Rajgir, were founded, in ss'hich every student 
used to read a number of Persian books on literature, romance and 
history. Those who stopped at this stage were given the title of 
Munshi. Others who continued their studies and learnt Arabic, 
w'erc given the tide of Maulana, Moulavi or Fazil, according to their 
standard of learning. 

The main factors which developed the Persian language and 
literature in Bihar durii^ the earlier part of our period were 
the madrasas with or without boarding houses, well-equipped 
libraries, the patronage of wealthy people, the popularity of die 
language on account of its simplicity, ease and sw'ectness, the 
encouragement given by Muslim rulers and British governors and 
the use of that language in correspondence and in legal documents. 
Till very recent years, books on medicine were read and vsTllten in 
Persian and the Unani physicians (Hakims), write their prescriptions 
in Fcisian to this day. 

During the period under review, hundreds of poets and prose 
writers of a high standard flourished in Bihar, Of these scholars 
who were born or settled in Bihar, mention can only be made of a 
few outstanding names. 

The first Persian poet and patron of learning of our period was 
Raja RamNarayan, ‘Mawzoon’ (rf. 1764), The son of Rang Lai, a 
Srivastava Kayastha of Kishanpur (Shahabnd), he rose by dint of 
sheer merit from a clerk to being Divan and Naib Nazim of Bihar, 
He was a brave and chivalrous man, an able ruler and a man of 
letters. We may reckon him among the master Ghazat-wrilers and 
his Diwan (collection of Ohazals) is an admirable piece of work. 
His brother, Dhiraj Narayan also wrote in Persian, and both had 
been given their poetic names (Takhallus) bv the celebrated Persian 
poet. Shaikh All Hazin, 
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The grcai Sufi 5amt and writer of the iate cightcrnth centuryj 
Shah Mohammad Mun'am fd 1771) of tho village of Pachna 
(Mongh>T)j who spent his last days in the mojque of Mull a Mi tan, 
Patna cJtyj Ls the author of two books, Ilbamat-e^Afunami and 
Mokash^/nt-it Manamij both of which arc steeped in iiiysiiej^m. 

The next to deserve notice is Sayyid Gholam Husain Shoiish 
{d. 1778)j the author of Tadhhra-f-Shorhhf which b written in 
Persian and contains 314 short biographies wirh extracts^ and a 
Diwan (collection of Ghazals), of about 400 verses many of which 
deal with mysticism. 

Another Sufi writer of the period^ the author of many books 
on ethics and mysticbmjwas MullaWahidul Haq^AbdaP (d, 1785), 
of Phulw^ari Sharif (Pama), 

The greatest spiritual leader of hb time in Bihar was Rukn-ud-din, 
*Ishq" (£ 1783). He is the author of many standard books on 
ethics and mysticism* 

^\bdullah^ Ta"id* {d, 1791) of Patna, the author of R^adul 
Mmskaat^ a collection of letters addressed to leading Amirs, eminent 
personsj and high ofTiciab has also left a Diw'an of Persian verses, 

A well known figure of the period is *Ali Ibrahim Khan, * Khalil*, 
who married the grand-daughter of Nawab Sarfraz Khan of BengaL 
A native of Patna, he died in 1793* His book, KMasatui-Kalam^ 
contains biographical notices of Persian Mathnavi-writers. He is 
also the author of many other well known books, Gutz^T-e-Ibr^im 
(containing biographical notices of Rekhta-writers) j Sukt^-t-Ibrdhim 
(containing biographical sketches of Persian poets), a history of the 
Mahratta Wars and so on. His letters, collected by hb nephew, 
Yahya Ali, and prcserv'cd in the British Museumj throw much light 
on the political and social conditions in the Bihar of his time. 
Afohammad AJi Tamanna, tlic son of Abdullah Taid, was also the 
author of a bookj AfaJisooTsi:^ which is a vast collection of letters, 
elegant prose pieces and ^vritings of eminent authors. Mohammad 
Ali ^Tamanna' was known for his neat prose and excellent poems^ 
According to the author of Mir Mohammad 

{d, IBOI) belonged to Azimabad. Hb pen-name was "Reda*, He 
had received his early education from Mir Deya-ud-dm of 
Shahjahanabad (T3e]hi)p He was well versed in Arabic grammar and 
was a good Urdu and Persian poet. Hb Persian Diwan is preserved 
in the Oriental Public Library, Patna. Maharaja Kalyan Singh, 

‘ Ashiq % (i. 1B12), the son of the great patron of learning, Maharaja 

4a 
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Shitab Raij and himself a Kaib Nazttn of Bihar in Lhe later dght' 
eenth centurj'j waa the author of numerous books, some of which 
have come down to us. Among these are :— Kholasatul Tau’dr^h, 
a history; Jadidus-Sipiar, a versified histor>' of early Islam; 
Tarikh-e-^iba, a voluminous versified romance; and a collection of 
laudatory poems in praise of holy Imams, A Qasida in which he 
denies that he had given up his Hindu faith begins with the linct-— 
'Hinduam, Kafir nazhadam, man Musalma (n) nUtam’ (I am a 
Hindu, the son of a Hindu, and I have not embraced Islam). 
Khair-ud'din in his book, has referred to an interesting 

interview %%ith him. 

Hakim Farhatullah Farootji {d. 1S13} of Karim Chak (Chapra), 
the author of Risala-e-Murshidiyaj was a well known figure of North 
Bihar at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth centuries. NurulHaq ‘Tapan’, [d. 1817) of Phulwari Sharif, 
the author of jlawar-u/-di and of other books on the rites and 
religious usages observed by those who belong to the Mojibiya 
section of the 'Qadriya’ order, was also a good poet and calligra- 
phist. His two Diwans, written in his owm hand, are preserti'cd in 
the Khanqah of Mangal Tatab (Patna city), Hasan Quli Khan, 
son of Aqa Ali Khan, was a native of Patna. He is well known for his 
very useful book Jiaihtar-e- Itkq (completed in 1817). This biography 
of poets, complete in two volumes, contains 1470 notices arranged 
in alphabedcal order. Bibi Rawshan, (i. 1831) of Phulwari Sharif, 
was a poetess, and an Arabic and Pcrsiaii scholar, who was known 
for her versatile genius. Her knowledge of Sanskrit, which she had 
learnt from the wife of a pandit, was also considerable. Her Persian 
and Urdu works arc preserved in the library of the Khanqah of 
Phulwari Sharif, The opening couplet of one of her Persian Ghazals, 


*Ba dil juz didan-c-ruyat digar has rat na-mi daram, 
li\a le peshe to Sar bardaram i (n) himmat na-mi daram,* 

("P^otigh my heart harbours no desire save to look on thy face, 
in thy presence I dare not lift my eyes to see you). 

Amin Ahmad, ‘Thabat’, of Bihar Sharif, one of the very best 
Mathnavi writers of the period, was born in 1832, He has 
written a number of Mathnavis in Persian, all of which have 
wen published, in praise of the glorious deeds of religious persons. 
He as also left a collection of Persian verses, According to the 
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compiler of Jamf-i-BahaduT ICfuim, an. encyclopedic work on 
mathcmatica and other sciences in Persian (begun in 1032 and 
completed in 1833), Raja Mitrajit Singh of Tekarij who flourished 
thirty years before the Indian War of Independence of 1857, was 
an Arabic and Persian scholar who was ‘conversant with all 
branches of knowledge,* Jame^i-Bahadur Khani was written at the 
request of the Raja himself and dedicated to him, Maulana 
Ahmadi {1763-1835), son of ,\£ulla Wahidnl Haq ‘Alxlal’ of Phul wari 
Sharif, wro te many treatises on a variety of subjects and a number of 
commentaries on exlstiitg scientific books. In 1793 he was appointed 
Mufti of the Judicial courts of Saran, Shahabad and Gorakhpur. 
Sayyid Shah Ghulam Husain (d. 18+2), son of Shah Amirultah, 
of the village of Bitho (Patna), was the author of a Mathnavi, known 
as Karistan-e-Ishq, His Diwan contains nearly twelve thousand 
Persian verses. Anwar Ali Yas (1789-18+5) of Arrah was a great 
scholar of Arabic and Persian, and wrote verses in both Persian 
and Urdu. He b also known to have been a fine musician and a very 
good altar player. Sayyid Mohammad ‘Askarf’, son of Sayyid 
Khurshid Ali BilgramI, who was a close friend of Anwar Ali, ‘Yas’ 
of Arrah, w'as a very good poet in Persian and Urdu, and a well 
known prose writer. Among his many books, SaAaif-UsbSkara-if, 
containing biographies of writers, is well knowm and much appre¬ 
ciated, Shah Abul Hasan ‘Fard’ (1771-18+8) of Phul wari Sharif, 
son of Shah Mohammad Nematullah (17+7-1831), was a very great 
scholar in Arabic and Persian and a poet whose compositions arc 
known for their artistic worth. Wajir Ali ‘Ibrati’ (bom at Patna) 
a contemporary of Mirza Gbalib (d. 1896) was the author of 
the useful Rejadul-Afker (compiled in 1852), Pcyarc-Lal, Ulfati, 
was a noted Persian poet and a very cultured man, who possessed 
a large and magnificent library. He created a school of poets who 
adopted pcn-natncs in honour of their ‘Guru such as ‘Wahshati’, 
‘Mehnati', ‘Ibrad’, and ‘Furqad*. Shaikh Mohammad WajU 
huddln, ‘Ishqi’, of Aaimabad was a scholar and a popular 
Persian poet. Garicltj dc Tassy has based his Tadkkera on the 
biographies of Rekhta poets as written by * Ishqi*. Safir Bilgrami 
(1833-89), of the village of Koath (Shahabad) was a prolific writer, 
and a standard poet in Persian and Urdu. A contemporary of Ghalib, 
he was the author of three Diwans of Persian Ghaaals, several Persian 
Mathnavis, a biography of Urdu poets and a novel, Raoh Afza, 

Of the many scholars and writers of the 13th century Hijra 
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(i.e. 13rh ccnlary a,d,)^ \vc can only refer to those ^s'hose work; arc 
of ouLstandiog merit and high literary value. 

Shah Mohammad Said 'Hasrat '^ (d. 1886) of Patna, the author 
of a number of books such as Qisiasut-Balaghatf Maqsadal Baleghaif 
Kitabut-Tawankh and so on, was also a Persian poet. Liyaqat Ali 
Khan 'Aish* (rf, 1898) of Gaya, a good poet in Persian and Urdu, 
was the author of a Mathnavi named Riimuz‘e*dikq and a Persian 
Diwan, Sayyid Abu Mohammad Khaliluddin Husain, alias Shah 
Ferzand Ali Sufi (1832-1900), was the author of the well known 
Persian book, Wisila-ittshShsia^, In addition to his Urdu and Persian 
Diivans, his well known books are the Mathnavis Rmiih-i-Ishq, 
haihish-e~'Ishqj and Liwa'~e-Ahmad. Hakim Abdul Hamid ^Paiishan' 
(1829-1905) of Patna, ranks as a genius. Besides being a good phy¬ 
sician, he was a learned poet composing verses freely in Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu, He is also the author of many Mathnavis, four 
of which have come down to us. Maul ana Sayyid Mazhar Hasan 
Mazhar', (rf. 1901), belonged to the village of Hasan pura (Saran). 
He was a good Mathnavi writer and a lyric poet, w'hosc Mathnavi, 
Nan-e-Kfatshk, b in a remarkably pure and delicate style. He com¬ 
posed verses both In Persian and Urdu. His collected works arc 
known as Daftat-t-AbtaT, 

Although Per?ian remained the language of administration for 
about two hundred years and was used by Indian lawyers, traders, 
^ters, poets and students, both Hindu and Muslim, it never became 
the popular spoken language of the country, much less of Biiiar. 
Persian, ‘ the language of chivalry, war and love’ as described by 
Ur Saxena, had always been liked for its ‘simplicity, sweetness and 
stnkmg effectMany young Hindus and Miislimi. ieamt Pf-i>iian 
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of Bihar under Shah Jahan, the mewque and Madrasa of Saif Khan, 
were nurseries of talented and scholarly people. Under Aurangzeb, 
the area round Patna supplied private tutors to Delhi princes, and 
Mirza ‘Fitrat’ and 'Abdul QadirBcdtl’ passed many years in the 
Subah^ shedding their literary lustre throughout the province. The 
importance of Patna as a cultural centre increased whert Aziniush- 
Shanset up court there and by an Imperial Firman, the town became 
known as Aaintabad. Farrukh Seyar who was cro%vned at Patna, 
and Husain AU Khan, the younger of the Sayyed brothers, the king 
makers, who helped him to the Imperial throne of Delhi, added to 
the grandeur and glory of the capital of the province. The repeated 
revolutions in Delhi and the prevailing unrest in ’iVestern India 
stimulated the influx of learned people into the subah of Bihar, and 
the unceasing flow ofimmigranls gave a fresh stimulus to the intellec¬ 
tual life of the province. For about four decades Patna was a haven 
of refuge and Azlmabad became Delhi in miniature. Not only 
Patna but a large number of towns all over the lower Gangetic 
valley, as far as Murshidabad and Dacca, received a sprinkling of 
this Delhi influx. 

VVe give below a brief account of the development of the Urdu 
language and literature in Bihar from the eighteenth century 
Onwiirds. 

Ie Is ai) admitE^dract that Urdu has its origm in Sauraseni Prakrit, 
In its early stages, Bihari Urdu, like Deccani and Delhi Urdu, re¬ 
tained in its grammar, vocabulary and the structure of its sentences, 
the characteristic features of its origin. The language used by the 
poets and prose writers was simple, being free from unfamiliar 
Persian, and uncouth Arabic words. The authors wrote as they 
spoke. The subject-matter of poems and tracts written in Urdu were 
mostly canons of religion and mystic philosophy, praises of Allah 
and of the Holy Prophet of Islam, or the tragedy of KerbaJa. 

The poets and scholars who migrated to Bihar from upper India 
were largely responsible for creating a love for poetry, and for literary 
and social gatherings (Moshaeras), to which lovers and patrons of 
Urdu flocked. These Moshaeras were of great importance in the 
development and refinement of Urdu and the printing and publishing 
of ‘Guldasta' (collection of poems recited in the Moshaeras) as 
lime w'ent on, helped towards its growth and popularity. 

Slowly but steadily Urdu found lu way into Maktabs and 
Mndrasas, where Urdu primen were introduced and Urdu didactic 
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poeim \ver€ taught to the young boys and girls. Urdu was also used 
as the medium of imtrnction. It thus became a popular language. 
Scholars enriched its vocabulary and poets and prose writcra 
gave It rhythm and flexibility. Urdu continued to grow ui Bihar 
as a rich lining language^ suitable alike for the expression of the 
subtleties of the philosopher and the my'stic^ the imaginadoii of the 
poet, the lucidity of the scientist^ historian or annalist. As a conse¬ 
quence^ Persian gradually lost its place in poetry^ sermon, discourse 
or disquisitionj and even in public or private correspondence. 

Before the struggle of 1857^ Urdu prose and poetry^ were simple 
in form and vocabulary^ but soon aftCTwards^ rdigiouSj social and 
political movements brought about a change. There was a con- 
genial atmosphere for the growth of Urdu language and literature 
and it prosperedH The sweeter and more suitable Hindij Persian 
and Arabic words commended themselves to authors and the scope 
of subjceis dealt with by Urdu authors widened considerably. Poetical 
works such as Madmavis (descriptive poems)^ Merthias (dirgcs)j 
prose works on history, biography^ musiCj mathematIcSj mysticism, 
medicine and religion, were written in Urdu by the scholars of 
Bihar. In the nineteenth century, on account of the more settled 
conditiom, the educational system established by die British and 
the foundation of well-equipped madras as by patrons of learning, 
good bcioks on fine arts and on serious topics were written in Urdu, 
both by Hindm and Muslims. 

In the tw^entieth century^j Urdu in Bihar has attained an enviable 
position amongst the numerous languages of India. Many Bihari 
writers and poc^ of tliis period have been ranked by critics with the 
great writers of upper India. The literary productions, books on 
criticism, historical and biographical writing, philosophical books, 
short stories, dramas and novels, have conflimed the hopes enter¬ 
tained by Vincent Smith that, * the Urdu language which resembles 
English in the simplicity and flexibility of its syntax and in the 
extraordinary weahh of its vocabulary drawTi from Western Hindi, 
Sanskrit, PersiaUj Arabic, English and other sources, should be 
capable of expressirtg idca^ on any subject, literary, philosophical 
and scientific/ 

In recent years, many English, American, Russian, Sanskrit, 
Hindi and Bengali books and poems have been, translated or adapted 
into Urdu and these translations or adaptations have completely 
revolutionised the style of Urdu poets and prose writers. 
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Numerous liastitutJous have been started all over Biliar by the 
Urdu-speaking public^ Many schools and colleges, such as*Anjumaii- 
e-Traqqi Urdu* Dacra-c-Adab % * Bazm-e-Adab 'Bazm-e-Sukhaa* 
and others have been working m recent years with the main object 
of spreading Urdu literature and propagating the Urdu language. 

The Urdu printing and publishing concerns and the n<n\^papers 
of the period have influenced the growth of the Urdu language and 
literature on quite different lines from Uiose of the preceding decades^ 
for, ideas of national and political freedom have found adequate 
expression in the writings of the authors of this period. 

This is, in brief, a general survey of the progress of the Urdu lan¬ 
guage and literature in Bihar during the period under review. The 
succeeding paragraphs will be devoted to a very short account of 
some of the most important poets and authors who flourished 
between 17^7 and 1947- 

The first typical Bihari poet whose work has come dow^n to us is 
*Dildat^ of Arrah, who composed liis short, delicate, ethical and 
mystical poems soon after becoming a disciple of the celebrated 
Phulwari saint, Shah Mojibullah, m 1735 (1143 A.it.), when he was 
already seventy years of age :— 

(u) * Geyarah Sai artalis me (n) ham guru ka daman pakra, 
Har ek tar ah kc hirs-o-haw^a sc man ko apnc jakra. 

(^} S attar se [n] sin zeyada (h) guzra, ab kaho key'a kama hai ? 
Ghaflat mc{n) guzre ya (h) din, Dildar^ ab age mama ahJ/ 

(d) ‘ In 1H8 A.H, I attached myself to my Guru; and refrained from 
all kinds of desire and greed. 

(i) I am more than seventy, now tell me what I should do? 

"Dildar"! All these years have passed in sloth and there is death 
ahead-^ 

An even more learned and saintly scholar-poet of Phulwari 
Sharif, w as Shah Ayatullah who wrote under three peu-names— 
‘Shorkh" in Persian, ^Jawhari* in Rekhta or Urdu, and ^Dhawqi" 
in Urdu Mcrthia (or dirge)* Perhaps his best and longest work in 
Urdu is his Mathnavi, Gawhur-e-Jawkari^ composed in 1747* This is 
a remarkable achievement. Another shining Patna luminary, Mir 
Gholam Husain Shorish (i. 1778), wrote literary criciciam and 
biographical accounts of Urdu poets. It h obvious that litera¬ 
ture must haw been rich enough and suffciently refined to 
encourage the under taking of such a task. Another work in Persian, 
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Tadhkera-i-Gulzar-i-Ilfrihim, by a Patna historian, contains biogra¬ 
phical sketches of many Urdu poets of BJhar. 

The less known, but valuable TadAkera^i-fskft, by Shaikh 
Mohammad Wajih-Uddin, *Ishqi’ of Patna, contains biographies 
of the Urdu poets of the whole of India, including as many as 
sev'enty belonging to Patna. 

Among the host of poets and authors who flourished in Bihar in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century and whose Urdu Diwans 
(collection of poems), MathnavJs or other works in Persian and 
Urdu have survived, mention can only be made of a fewMoham¬ 
mad liawshan 'Joshish', a contemporary of Mir Hasan of Delhi, 
a very good musiejan and si tar player, and Mohammad ‘ Abid* and 
‘Dll’, both sons of Raja Jaswant Rao Nagar; Kamal Ali ‘KamaF 
ofDcora, in the Gaya dbtrlct, (il. 1800); Moliammad Rcda, son 
of Mir Jamaluddin Husasin, of Patna {d. 1801); Hitibat Quli Khan 
■Hasrat’ (d. 1795); Mir Mohammad Baqar * Hazin'; Shaikh 
Gholam Yahya ‘Hudoor' oi Patna, son of Shah Mohammad Mazhar; 
Mirza Mohammad Ali 'Fidwi', alias Mirza Bhachchoo, who, 
according to the author of Gu/^ar-i-ZiraAinij came to Patna from 
Ilelhi and finally settled and died there; Mir Deyauddin ‘Dcya’, a 
conttmi^rar>' of the famous Urdu saUrist, Sawda; Shah Noorul 
Haq lapan [b, 1743 d. 1817) of Phulwari Sharif; and Shah 
Ruknuddin, ' Ishq’ alias Shah Ghasita (d. 1788) whose Diw t'ln con- 
Slating of 800 odtt, is available in the library of Kluanqah, Phulwari. 
The last-named Is aho the author of some Sufistic treatises. 

^ The list should include Talib Ali Talib, a younger brother of 
R^ikh', and Ashraf Ali Khan *Foghati’. Though Foghan wtis from 
^Ihi^ he settled in Patna,^ where he wa^ buried just outside Sher 
Shahs m^ue in Patna city. Urdu poetry attained a very high 
another son of Bihar, Gholam All Rasikh 
(1748-1822), who expressed hU sublime thoughts in enduribg 
poetry such ast— 

ia) ‘M^hesaw (n)pdagh-e.firaqde,hue yo (n)judakenaphirmile, 

Merc dll me (ti) ta dam-o-wapsi (n), wo (h) amanat unkidhari 


(i) Nahi (n) hosh wodo (n) pa kuchh hasad, mujhc raahk hai to utiho 
pc hai, 

Jmhc (n) tere jalwa kc samne, meri tarha bc-kbabari rahi.* 

(a) She (the object of my love) left me for ever, bequeathing 
unto me the scar of separation which I nursed as a sacred trust tiU 
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my la$t breath, (ii) I feel jealous of those who, like me, are over¬ 
whelmed in your presence, but not of those w'ho do not lose themselves 
and retain their individuality (l.e. fail to respond in the same way). 

The literary output of some of the poets who ivrotc contempora¬ 
neously with Mir and Sawda can be compared with tliat of the 
classic^ poets of Delhi and Lucknow . The patronage of rulers and 
nobles such as Nawab Haibat Jung, Raja Ram Narayan ‘ Mou 2 O 0 n’, 
Raja Shi tab Rai, Maharaja Kalyan Singh LAshiq', favoured 
learning and fostered culture. The frequent holding of Moshacras 
which were at once forum, theatre, publishing agency and a 
parsp.'jrt for employment, and the comparative security and 
prosperity of the province above all, led, as never before, to the 
development of Urdu. Though the taste for, and the cultivation 
of, Urdu poctr)' was not confined to urban areas or to the higher 
classes, re^ed Urdu came to be regarded as the language of polite 
society, Proce failed to keep pace with poeuy and Persian was still 
the medium of composition. Even formal letter-writing was done 
in Persian by the higher and educated classes. But the Moshacra 
had taken root and b^ome cndrely vernacularized. The Moshacra 
is, or until recently was, an institution peculiar to Urdu. It had been 
introduced into Urdu under the influence of the Persian nobles and 
poets. But so w'dl was it suitc<i 10 the genius of the time, the men 
and the language, that once introduced, it eclipsed every other form 
of literary activity. 

As time went on, the literary climate continued to flourish with 
fresh vigour and to present various new fcaturci. Among the famous 
Urdu poets of the nineteenth century, it suflkes to mention the 
names of only a few such as Syed Shah Amiruddin, ‘ Wajd’ of Bihar 
Sharif {1798-1870); Anw-ar .Mi, ‘Yas' of Arrah, painter, musician 
and artist, pupil of Rasikh f(f. 1845); Mokarram All KJian, *Makar- 
ram’, a contemporary of the well known Urdu poet Ghalib; Syed 
Shah Ulfat Husain, ‘Faryad’ [fr. 1804); Shah Gholam Murtada, 
*Junoon‘ of Sasaram; Shah Abul Hasan, ‘Fard* of Phulwari Sharif 
(1777-1848) I Maulavi Ahmad Kabir, ‘ Hairal*(l 777)and Mir Monaw- 
war, ‘Hairati’, a disciple ofjoshish. That Urdu began to find a place 
in correspondence long before the standard work of Ghalib saw the 
light of day, is evident from the letters that Shah Hasan Ah of 
Milan Ghat, Patna, wrote to his disciple, Shah FarhatuUab ‘Farhat’ 
of Karim Chak (Chapra). He is addressed as ‘Hasan Dost’; one 
of the letters begins thus, ‘ Hasan Dost Ko Asls 
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Another great name in scholarship is that of Sycd Farsad Ahmad 
Safir Eilgrami (1833-89)* He was bom at Marchra but came to 
Bihar with his father^ Sycd Abdul Hat and settled in Arrah i — 
MawUd-o-maskan, watan hai ai Safir! 

Tin ja-Marehra, Arrah^ BiJgram,' 

(O Safijr! three places Marchra^ Arrah and Bilgram respectively 
arc my birthp]acc_, dwelling place and my native town)* He was a 
prolific writer and has left behind no less than seven or eight Oiwans* 
Hiji novelsj biographies of prophets and Imams and his Tadh kerns 
of Urdu poets, give him a high position in Urdu literature. Another 
important man of the Bilgramt family who settled in Bihat, was 
Syed Awlad Haider Tawq' Bilgrami (A* 1870), He composed twcniy- 
seven thousand versea in Pei^ian and Urdu, In prose also he AvTote 
no less than two dozen books on a variety of interesting subjects. His 
life of Mohammad alone is in six large volumes. He algo wrote 
the lives of the twelve Imams and of Fatima Zahra. 

Perhaps the mo^t outstanding poet and prose writer of the period 
was Mir Sycd A!i Mohammad Shad of Azimabad fi". I84&). He 
Vp'as a towering figure of alb India fame and his romances and novels 
can stand comparison with any work produced contemporaneously. 
When we compare the poetical output of *Dildar^ of the mid^ 
eighieeiith century with that of Shad, Fard, Shawq Nimvi and 
FadUe-Haq ^Azad* of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tmies we find a world of difference in diought, .tyk and expresrion. 
A high order of poc^, simple but faultiest, chaste in diction and 
subhme m thought, is reflected in the following lines of Shad:— 
Tamannao (n) mc(n) uljhaya gc^^a Im (n), 

Khclawne deke bah lay a gcya hu (n). 

fu dil se puchh Ic at ra\s'naq-e-bazm, 

Mai ^n) khud aya nahi (nj, lay geya hu (n). 

Na tha mai (n) mutaqid ejaz-c-mai fca^ 

Bari mushkU se manway a gey a hu (n)* 

Lahad me Iic>-o (n) na jau (n) mu (n)h chhupa c, 

JUnari mahfil se uthwaya gey a hu (n),^ 

(I have b™ em^h^ in aspiratioia and (thus) I have been 
beguiled with toys. O Light of tho assembly. Ask thy heart, did I 

miracle of wmc, but I have been forced to beUeve in it. 

assembly, why should I not then go to my gravewith my face covered ?) 
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The first Bihari poet of note of tliis period who departed from the 
prevailing vogue of the Ghazal and introduced natural and national 
poems in Urdu was Fadl-e-Haq 'Azad' of Shaho Bigha, a small 

village in the district of Gaya. . . j ■ i. 

The greatest Mathnavi-writer of Bihar who flourished dunng the 
period was Syed Shah Amin Ahmatl {1832*1903), whose pen-n^e 
in Urdu was ‘Thabat* and in Persian 'Shawq’, But his Urdu 
Mathnavi is not available now. Maulana Abdul Haq 'Anjuin* of 
Shaikpura was an emcienl prose writer of the period who 
responsible for critical studies of Ghazal wliich were recited in 
the Moshacras conveyed by Sukh Raj Bahadur 'Rahmati and pub¬ 
lished in 1878. 

Syed Shah Mohammad Akbar (1844-1909), was one of the most 
prolific wTitent of his age. He produced a large number of treatises 
on different topics and has left many good Matlinavis, all of 
which are interesting and readable. He has abo left two Urdu 
Di^-am. Abdul Ghafoor Shahbaz (1857-1908), was a resident of 
Sar Mchri, a small village in the district of Patna. He was a copious 
writer, a very good poet, and a standard prose writer. His best- 
knovvn book is which is an authentic biography 

of The poet Nazir Atbarabadi and a review of his poetry. Jalali^dm 
Khan ‘Tathir* a descendant of Lutfullah Kiian Sadiq, a Delhi 
Mumlii, was a good poet in Urdu and a prominent figure of his time. 

Among tlie prose writers of the late nineteenth and early iweniicili 
centuries, the name of ‘Azizuddin Balkhi (S. 1081), the author of 
TaTikh-iSkoara-i-BihdT, should riot escape notice for he has wntten 
many booklets on various subjects, 

Bihar is justly proud of one of the great iwcntieih-century scholars 
of Arabic, Persian and Urdu, Maulana Syed Sulaiman Nadvi of 
Desna (b 1&84. d. 1953), ^ small village in ilic district of Patna. He 
has not only enriched Urdu by his simple, graceful and idiomatic 
style, but has rendered great service to Urdu literature by populariz¬ 
ing Muslim culture hitherto treasured in Arabic and Persian tomes. 
He has written many books concerning Islamic hbtory and is also 
a very good Urdu poet. 

Another prolific writer of the present age, whose books and 
articles are always read with delight and interest, is MaulanS 
Manazir Ahsan of Gilani ( 1894 ^ 1956 ), a small village in the Patna 
dbtrict. He was a man of acknowledged scholanhip and deep 
theological knowledge and most of his books arc regarded as 
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valuable contributions to Urdu literature. Abul Jamal Mohammad 
Alisaji Sabhan’ [d, 1936), though essentially a poet iu Persian and 
UrdU) was also skilled in Hindi Bh^hii. He was one of the regular 
contributors to the newspaper, Al-punch of Patna, which was started 
in 1885, He enjoyed great popularity in Bihar, 

It is only fair that some mention should be made of at least a few 
poetesses of the thirteenth century Hijra. The first name which is 
worth mentioning Is that of Bibi Rawshan, the wife of Qadi Syed 
Shah Alam. She was a good Arabic and Persian scholar vs ho also 
vvfotc verses in Urdu. She is well Euiown for her marriagC'Songs, 
composed in simple and colloquial Hindi. These arc very popular 
m Bihar, and arc still sung. She died in 1813. 

BlbJ Tahcra, the wife of Shah BarkatuUah, vv'as deeply versed in 
theology and Islamic jurisprudence and wrote many treat! st^ on 
^ntroverrial religious topics, which arc preserv-cd in the Khanqah 
Imadtya, Patna city. She was also a good poetess in Persian and 
Urdu. She died in 1335. 

Monirun-Nesa ‘Monir* (181+-1904), daughter of Shah Enayat 
Hussain, was well-vcnicd in Arabic and Peisian and was a good 
pwteas m Urdu. A collection of her works Is available at the village 
of Jamuanwan, Patna. 


Bibi Waliyya was the most celebrated woman Sufi saint of Phul- 
wari Sharif. Her ecstatic utterances and the accounts of her revcl- 
atiom vE been recorded in several volumes which are preserv'ed 
m the library at Phulwari Sharif. She ranb high among the 
mystic a Urdu poets. Some of her verges, on the lines of Hindi 
Dohas , are very popular. The following is an eitample;— 

'Kawn sati tadblr banawe fn)? 

Un apne kan ham ko bulawe JnJ j 
Hadrat ki deyorhi jo pawe (n), 

Sirjhuka kc a(n) kh l^awe (n).’ 


rrlTV ^ to Himself; 

fvriU Uw (Mohammad), 

n toy eyes.) 

pen-name was ‘JamDa*, was the wife 
LibrailJ af PaiMH>under of the Oriental Public 

She hS left D wa'n ^ Urdu, 

has left Diw^ which have not yet been published. 

mce or ar I, prose has kept pace with poetry and has 
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largely expressed itself in ^ort compo&itioixs by living wriiers. 
Among these, the humorous stories of Anjum Manpuri arc easily 
the best. Sohai] Aaimabadi and Ilyas Islampuri^ have made 
successful studies of village life and humble society, Akbar Oramvi 
is quite well known and has produced some very line tales. 

A very valuable contribution to historical literature has been made 
by Sabahuddin Abdur Rahman {d. 1912) ofDt-sna. But the most 
distirtctive contributions in the realm of biographical and literary 
criticism have been made by *Qadi Abdul Wadud" (barrister) and 
Principal Kalimuddin Ahmadj who have introduced the most 
modem and latest methods of western criticism into Urdu* 

The Second World Wat has not changed either the spirit of our 
poets or the nature of the content of their poemSj nor docs it seem to 
have influenced our fiction. The poets and writers arc all those who 
had been writing before. Their present mood and spirit, socialistic 
or communistic or progressive is due to the impact of events during 
the decades bo iween two w^ars. These decades have undoubtedly 
been very creative, both in the sense of providing a fresh impulse 
and of inQuencing the mass of literature produced. This has been 
so in all directions, including that of the traditional Ghazal, which 
in the hands of writers like Dr 'Azimuddin Ahmad*, Mjtcba Hussain 
Ridvi\ *Par^^c 2 Shahidi*, *BediF, *Radi*> Djamil Mazhari*, *Ata 
Kakwi % ^ Wali Kakwi has almost burst ihc earlier narrow convene 
tional limits of its themes and contents. In Urdu journalism also, 
Bihar did not lag behind other provinces. Not only standard quarter- 
lyj monthly and weekly magazines and journals but also daily 
ncv^'spapcrsj began to be published in 1850 and thereabout, in 
Patna, Muzaffarpur, Gaya, Arrah, Chapra^ Bihar Sharif, KJiujwa 
{Saran)j and so on. 

A book by Syed Mohammad A'ihr a republished in 1881 at Lucknow, 
contains a list of the periodicals and papers appearing in different 
parts of India. Tho^e dailies, w'ceklies, and monthly and quarterly 
journals that were issued spcciffcally in Bihar played an important 
part in India* Patna* Muzaffarpur and Arrah made the largest contri¬ 
bution in this respect. There is at least one monthly magazine, 
Ldah^ which deals largely with religious and sectarian subjects; 
it wa-? started in Patna at the end of the last century and has conti¬ 
nued to be issued for the last fifty years from a village (Khujwa^ 
Saran district), which is fifteen mdes from the nearest railway 
Station^ 
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D. Eco?«omic Conditions 

The hundred and niocty years covered by this period may be 
grouped into four distinct sub-periods^ namely^ (i) ]757-lB33; 
(it) 1833^58; (iii) I85S-1911 and (k) 1911-47. The first half of 
the period may be said on the whole to have been one of economic 
set bade raihet than of progress, though there were during 
that epoch such important developments as the production of 
semi-manufactured goods, and the consequent expansion of foreign 
trade. During the second half there was a more or Ic^s alt-round 
progresSj although thU was for long rather slow and even unsteady. 
Meanwhile, the decline of the old cottage industries continued 
throughout the nineteenth century, and exjmparatively new ones, 
such as the manufacture of indigo in Bihar were, by its close, all but 
dead. The economic progress of our country during the first half 
of the present century, was, for ob\doiJ3 reasons, more marked than 
in the preceding fifty years. But tlie First World War, and the acute 
economic depression of 1930, followed by the Second World War, 
to mention some of the more important factors, arrested develop¬ 
ment from time to time though the wars ultimately proved conducive 
to economic cjcpaniion. Then, the fact that India's destiny lay in 
the hands of an alien government throughout the period, provenfed 
a fuller development of the country than was pcxssibk and desirable, 
and kept her industrially backward in comparison with the countries 
of the West. This brief general outline will serve m a background to 
the topic under considcrarion. 

(i) 1757-1833 

The political ascendancy of the English on account of the Diwani 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, did not bring about any immediate 
major change in the economic life of the people of these provinces. 
However, there was a rapid growth of abuses in internal trade due 
to the unauthorized u^c by the Company’s servants of the Company's 
dastaks or passes for their private trade. The effects of this evil were 
also felt in Bihar. At the end of 1757, the Company obtained from 
Nawab Mir Jafar the monopoly of the saltpetre trade in Bihar 
which e\Tntually benefited them a great deal. During the yean 
1765-72, Bihar was a victim of double government, on account of 
which the tenantry suffered grievous exploitatioTi at the handi of 
the revenue-collecting agents. But conditions in this province were 
somewhat better than those in Bengal, the bordering arc^ of whiefi 
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were infested by freebooterSj gangs of robbci? and Sany^i groups. 
The great famine of 1769''70 howc\^er, had more de\‘astating effects 
in Bihar than in the sister province^ and the eastern districts of 
Bhagalpur, Pumca and Darbhanga, sustained appreciable injury 
from the scarcity. Normal economic life in the rest of Eiliar docs not 
appear to have been seriously dislocated. Moreover, the establishment 
of a stable government after 1771 created somewhat favourable condi* 
lions for the peaceful pursuit of industries and trade in Bihar. The 
distance of the province from the capital and its makeshift revenue 
arrangements, were largely responsible for heavy arrears in collec¬ 
tions for a considerable number of years. Added to that, the almost 
continuous outflow of precious metals from this area, as also from 
Bengal, must have resulted in a steady impm'erishment of the masses, 
apart from its depressing effects on the currency of the province. 

From the point of view of industries, the first fifty years of this 
period were on the whole, a fairly flourishing period. In Bihar, as 
in the rest of India, the cotton textile industry was then the most 
widespread. It was organiicd on a cottage basis, every weaver's 
home being a little workshop. The industry as a whole employed 
a good proportion of the population and enabled many to supple¬ 
ment their agricultural income by additional earnings they made 
from the loom. Spinning employed the largest number of persons. 
It was practically a monopoly of the womenfolk of all castes. 
According to Francis Buchanan, nearly 1,60,000 women were em¬ 
ployed in spinning in the Shahabad district at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The estimate might be inaccurate; but even 
if it were approximate, the total number of women employed in 
this way throughout Bihar must have been nearly fifteen lakhs. 
The average per capita income of the spinners was no doubt very 
low. In the Patna and Gaya districts, three rupees and four 
annas was the yearly average, according to Buchanan, There 
>vcre, liowever, many women who earned a great deal more. At 
any rate, the industry ensured a reasonable economic independence 
for the women of those days. Regarding weaving, Buchanan’s 
information is that there v^ere more than sc\'cn thousand weavers’ 
houses in Shahabad and their total annual production \vas worth 
about 6,42,000 rupees. While a plantation labourer earned twenty- 
two rupees eight annas a year, tw'enty-cight rupees and twelve 
annas is said to have been the average yearly earning of the weavers 
in the Shahabad district, which, together with their agricultural 
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earnings^ made them economically 5df-5ufficieAt* ThecoitonindiutTy 
gave employment to certain other classes of people who we re engaged 
in sizingj bleachmg, dying, printing, embroidery and so on* 

The climate of Bihar being comparatively dr)''^ the bulk of the 
cloth produced here was of the coarser and middling variety* Never¬ 
theless some fine muslins were made In the Darbhanga, Pamea^ 
Patna and Gaya districts^ though these were not so fine as those of 
Dacca, Malda or Santipun Besides meeting local demands^ which 
must have been very considerable, Bihar produced an exportable 
surplus. Round about Patna the cloth knotsm as chintz was produced 
in abundance and this was much in demand with the Portuguese 
and Armenian merchants. The cotton piece-goods of Bihar not only 
formed a regular item of the Company*s investment^ but were ex¬ 
ported by the Dutch, French and Danes. All these European nations 
had commercial factorii^ at Patna^ that of the Danes being established 
in 1775* great was the foreign demand for piece-goods until 
about 1787-8, that there was keen competition among these trading 
natiorts, and often there were bitter scrambles for the possession of 
weavers. In the MuzafTarpur Collcctorate records there are some 
mtereaiing documents for the years 1783-8 concerning a scandalous 
quarrel bet>vcen the English Commercial Resident and the French 
Chief at Patna on the question of the employment of the weavers in 
Tirhut 

The Commercial Resident of Patna had jurisdiction over the whole 
of the area included in the present Patna and Tirhut divisions. 
Under him there were, besides the main factory at Patna, subordinate 
cloth aurungs {factory or godown) at Jahanabadj Bankipur^ Arrah^ 
Sasaram, Durnraon, Singhia, Chapra, and certain other places. 
There was also a bleaching factory at Sahar and minor establishments 
were main tamed at Uajipur and elsewhere. The French factory 
at Patna was seized by the Company*s Government in 1793 and 
the Dutch one In 1793, after which the Bihar trade of those countries 
never revived. During the Revolutionary and NapoleoTue wars, 
and until 1807, the Danes carried on a lucrative trade as, to a lesser 
extent, did the Portuguese and the Armenians, 

The Indian cotton industry was not destined to survive for long 
the competition of British cotton manufacture by power-driven 
machinery. The result was that Indian cotton maniifactyres were 
speedily ousted from these markets and the Company soon had to 
wind up their cloth establishments all over British India^ their 
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factories in Bihar being dosed down in 1819, B>' 1833, the handloom 
cotton industry, for ages the main and most widespread Industry 
of India, seemed ‘thus for ever lost’. Another branch of the textile 
industry, the manufacture of fabrics with a mixture of cotton and 
silk, was quite important In Bihar during the period, the weavers 
being mostly Muhammadans, and Bhagalpur its most flourishing 
centre. Several varieties of mixed fabrics were woven there, of 
which durrics, namunas, chaharkhanas and buftas were exported 
in considerable quantities. But towards the end of the first quarter 
of the nineteen til century, the mixed cloth manufactures had suffered 
much the same fate as the pure cotton manufactures on account 
of foreign competition. 

Somewhat less important than the mixed cloth manufacture was 
the woollen indiLstry of the time. Coarse woollen goods, such as 
blankets and carpets, were made in the Patna, Gaya and Shahabad 
districts as well as in Purnea. Daudnagar in the Gaya district was 
an important centre of this industry, but Buchanan tells us that 
everywhere in Bengal the blankets in use were 'alleged to come 
from Patna,* fn Purnea and Tirhut, various jute products were also 
made, both for local consumption and export. 

Towards the close of the period the decline in the diftbrent branches 
of textile manufacture was sufbcicntly well marked. The decline of 
the cotton Industry, in particular, produced disastrous results. 
Many flourishing villages were soon nearly depopulated and several 
hundreds of thousands of people were thrown out of w'ork. The 
vast body of helpless womanhood lost its economic independence 
and the pressure on land increased. The tragedy was nation-wide, 
and, as the then Governor-General painfully observed in 1832, some¬ 
thing 'hardly to be paralleled in the history of commerce.’ 

The saltpetre industry of Tirhut occupied a peculiarly important 
position on account of the great demand for the article in Europe, 
Asia and America for gunpowder manufacture. Saltpetre was 
also available in the present Uttar Pradesh and North Bet^al, but 
Bihar supplied the largest quantity. As has already been seen, the 
Company obtained a mcmopoly of the saltptetre trade in Bihar at the 
end of 1757 and from then on there were regular exports to the 
United Kingdom. On the outbreak of the Anglo-French War in 
Europe in 1793, export to foreign countries was prohibited, except 
in special cases, but during the war years (1793-1815), the demand 
for saltpetre in Great Britain increased by such leaps and bound? 
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that the Company's supply in Bihar betv^'een November 17&8j and 
October 1799j exceeded 1^0,000 maimds- Subsequendy the supply 
was increased still further^ Indeed^ the Bihar saltpetre contributed 
not a little to British victories in the Napoleonic wars^. But the actual 
manufacturers, the Nunlas, were hardly ever welUoff, They suffered 
great exploitation at the hands of the Company’s dalals (middlemen) 
and gomastas (agents) and were so poorly paid that tliey could 
scarcely afford anything more than a loin-cloth by way of clothing* 
The Company had saltpetre factories at Fatwa In the Patna dbtrict 
and at Chapra;, Mow and Singhia in North Bihar. 

During the last quarter of the eighteenth century the sugar 
industry made some progress m Bihar on account of the gro^ving 
demand for the Indian product in the United Kingdom^ especially 
after the passing of the Commutation Act (17&4), which gready 
increased tea consumption in that country. The Company opened 
a sugar manufactory at Patna which was soon followed by the 
establishment in the Patna, Shahabad and Tirhut districts of a further 
number of factories by Europeans^ The Dutch, for example, erected 
a factory at Motipur in Tirhut In 17S9, and later the Danes establish¬ 
ed one at Patna. But European experiments in sugar faded for the 
most part because of the preferential treatment given to West Indian 
sugar in the British market, with the result that most of the sugar 
factories were cither wfound up in a short time or converted into 
indigo concerns* Indigenous sugar and gur (molasses) manufaclure, 
howe\^crj continued to be carried on In Bihar. 

Of the semi-manufactured products during this period, raw silk, 
indigo and opium arc worth mentionmg. The ptoduciioii of raw 
sUk^ apart from the weaving of silk fabrics which was carried on to 
a limited extent in Ramgarh, Bhagalpur and certain other areas, 
was by no means so important as in Bengal* It nevertheless made 
quite good progress in Purnea, where at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century about two thousand maunds of filature silkj valued 
at six lakhs of rupees, were produced annually by indigenous reelers 
in their own houses, besides a large quantity of country-w'oiuid 
silk. Silk w'ound in the Italian manner was called filature silk 
as distinguished from that reeled in the indigenous manner, which 
was known as country-wound silt. A notable silk-producing centre 
in South Bihar was Tdothu (Shahabad), from which place more 
than three lakhs of rupees-worth of raw silk was exported to the 
Maratha country on the west coast. 
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The manufaciurc of opium was a special industry of Bihar, which 
was the greatest producer of the drug iu the world. Bihar opium 
was moreover, very much prized in the Far Eastern markets, parti¬ 
cularly in China, From 1761 onwards the industry was a government 
monopoly which was carried on, as Holt Mackenzie observed in 
1832, 'with a view to revenue, not trade’. The East India Company 
also had an opium agency at Ghazlpur as well as temporary ones 
at Rangpur (North Bengal) and Malwa, But the Bihar Agency, with 
its headquarters at Patna and a number of subordinate factories, 
far exceeded the others in importance. The total supply of opium 
from Bihar during the year 1808-9, for example, exceeded 8,000 
maunds. During the next quarter-century the supply increased stiU 
further, thus swelling the Company’s revenue. But as in the case 
of other primary' producers in Bihar, the position of the poor 
poppy-growers who furnished poppy juice to the Company’s factories 
was far from enviable. 

Indigo manufacturCj the pioneer planting industry of the nine¬ 
teenth century, osved its introduction in Bihar to Francois Grand, 
Collector of Tirhut, who between 1782 and 1785 erected three 
factories in his district. Thereafter, the number of factories 
increased rapidly, until in 1810 it was twenty- 6 ve. According to 
the Collector’s report, the district, hardly ever .sent less than 10,000 
maunds of indigo per year to Calcutta. Indigo manufacture in 
Patna, Gaya and Shahabad was negligible; but in Pumea, 
MonghyT and Bhagalpur it was on quite a large scale. A parliamen¬ 
tary estimate of 1830 gives 169 as the total number ofiiuBgo factories 
in Bihar, which shows that the industry was widespread over this 
area. Though the great majority of these concerns was British, there 
are references in the records to Irish, German, American and 
Portuguese planters in North Bihar. Dwelling on the benefits of in¬ 
digo manufacture, the Collector of Tirhut wrote in 1810 that thirty 
to forty thousand souls received their chief support from the factories 
in the district. But indigo had its side, which was the very unhappy 
relations that always subsisted between the foreign planters and the 
ryots. 

Apart from the big key industries, many were carried on 
a small scale in Khar. For example, Monghyr was called the 
‘miniature Birmingham of the East’ because of Its manufacture of 
guns and other iron and steel products. Excellent paper was made 
at Arwal in the Gaya district, and very good soaps were made in the 
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Patna and Gaya districts^ particularly at Biliar Sharif, Lilewise^ 
glass-making was air important Jndmtry of Bhagnlpnr. No less 
important was the indigenous mining industry of Bihar* The cl us* 
tcrs of hills extending over the Monghyr^ Patna and Gaya districts 
and continuing further south to the hills of Choianagpur^ contained 
plenty of quartz, jasper^ mica and cry^stals* But the most important 
mineral industry' was the smeiting of iron, which was carried on in 
BhagaJput and the present Santhal Parganas asAvell as roundabout 
Ramgarh, 

(ii) 1833-1838 

By the Charter Act of 1833, the East India Comparry lost its right 
of trade in India. Accordingly the office of the Commercial Resident 
of Patna, was abolished in 1833. The French trade had long ceased 
and the Dutch had. made over their factories in iJihar to the English 
in 1825+ The Danes retained their factories for another tw'O decades 
and finally handed over their possessions to the English in 1845+ 

The chief Feature of the economic condition of the period lies in 
the decline of handicrafts, cotton and mixed cloth manufactures in 
particular, going down rapidly* British cloth and yam^ which had 
already flooded the Bengal market before 1333, became, on account 
of their cheapness. Increasingly popular in Bihar during the quarter 
of a century under review. The result was that the mdigenoos cotton 
and mixed cloth manufacturers were severely affected by the in* 
creasing import of British fabrics. 

Small-scale manufacturing industries also began to lose their 
position on account of the import of European manufactured goods^ 
which first invaded the urban areas but gradually penetrated to the 
interior of the province^ For cxamplo,^ the import of European 
iron and steel products injured not only the industry at MonghyTj 
but it also indirectly hit the indigenous iron-mining of Bihar* 

The position of the indigo industry was on the w'hole stationary. 
Towards the end of the period there was a strong and widespread 
agitation against indigo in Bengal which eventually obliged the 
Government to appoint a commission in 1360 to enquire into the 
relations bctw'een the planters and the ryots. Enquiries revea-lcd 
that the conduct of the Bihar planters towards the Indigo ryots 
was comparatively less oppressive and more humane than those 
of Bengal. After 1836 some of the indigo concerns took to sugar 
manufacturej but this did not in any way affect the former industry. 
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Throughout th& period, the opium industry retained its sound 
position in spite of occasional disturbances caused by the Anglo- 
Chinese wars^ and the sugar plantation industry recorded a distinct 
improvement. The equalization of duties on East Indian and West 
Indian sugar in Great Britain in 1836 encouraged many a Western 
planter to come to North Bihar and establish joint-snxik companies 
for sugar manufacture* Some of them even imported steam engines^ 
sugar pans and other machinery from England. 

The interna] trade of Bengal and Bihar Iiad for a long time past 
suftbred on account of the levying of a variety of Inland imposts by 
the ^emindarSj and of customs levies by the Company's Government* 
The government customs were abolished as early as 1788^ and two 
years later the collection of a local tax was also declared illegal, 
fly a regulation of 1800^ the government customs were re*estab1ishcd 
at five principal stations^ besidt^ Calcutta^ where they had already 
been reinstated* As a result, the merchandise was often subjected 
to vexatious delays and detention during transit. Transit duties 
were^ howeverj finally abolished throughout the Bengal Presidency 
in 1836* Another factor which tended to favour the free movement 
of trade was the improvement of communications. Thenj the sup¬ 
pression of the Thugs (a secret sect which believed in murder and 
robbery) by Lord William Bentinek went towards making the high¬ 
ways of commerce safer tlian before. During the period 1765-1800 
Government had been faced with the uphill task of introducing 
a uniform currency in the Bengal Presidency and, at lastj they were 
at least partially successfui in putting an end to the multiplicity of 
coinSj till, in 1835, the currency was largely stabilized and the 
scarcity of small coins removed. 

In spite of famines^ scarcity and floods, during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, agriculture showed some progress* The vast 
increase in poppy and indigo cultivation necessitated the reclamation 
of waste tracts and Government settled land with many invalid 
ex-army men, especially in North Bihar, which made further 
reclamation necessary. A new crop, the potato, was introduced 
during this period, w-hich, on account of the innate conserv atism of 
the people, was far from welcome in the beginning though later on 
it became quite popular. Very minor irrigation measures were under¬ 
taken both by the Government and the ^semindars in South Bihar* 

Throughout ihc period 1793-1833, there had been a shortage of 
non-agricultural labour in Bihar, and even aficr 1833 it was not fully 
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removed. There waSj howerver* no dearth of agricultural labourer^j 
Ufho ^ere generally paid a share of the crop. These who did iiot 
receive this share were paid daily wages during the ploughing seasons 
in the shape of several seers of grain or an equivalent in cash* After 
1813j snd specially from 1633j there was a marked rise In the wages 
of agricultural labour^ but the non-agricuttural labourers^ and even 
the agricultural labourers in indigo and sugar factories w'tro in 
general poorly paid. For example^ in about 1845^ a oooly in a 
European sugar or indigo factory received four pice a day^ and often 
less, and there are references in the records^ to the employ men t of 
forced labour^ not only by zemindars but by Government officials. 
Besides the free labourers^ seifs and slaves^, called golams^ nafarSj 
kamkars or molnazadas^ were employed throughout Bihar, both for 
agricultural and domestic purposes. They were iransfcircd from 
owner to owner in the open market, bnt on the whole w^erc accorded 
fair Lreatment by their masters. Although slavery was declared 
illegal in 1843, In certain parts ofBihariicontiTiucd in various forms 
till a later period, 

(lit) 1858-1911 

During the half^eentury or so following the transfer of the ad¬ 
ministration of India from the Company to the Crown, attempts 
w'cre made, both by Government and noii’-govemmcnt agencies, 
for the economic betterment of Bombayj Madras^ Bengal proper, 
and certain other areas. However, very little was done in this dircc* 
lion in Bihar, except that there was a revival of cert^un minor 
industries. 'lhus _5 while as many as 234 cotton mills had sprung up 
in. India by Lhe end of die period^ none of these were started in 
Bihar. Similar!although jute was grown in Purnea in fairly large 
quantities, and in Tirhut to some extent, no thought wits given to 
the establishment of jute mills in these areas, nor was any sustained 
effort made to revive the dwindling handloom industry* The decline 
of silk majiufaeture in Bhagalpur, Gaya, Shahabad, Ramgarh 
and Manbhum, was so marked indeed, that after 1880 it was all 
but dead. 

The appalling increase in the import and use of Lancashire cloth 
was one of the most nnwekom.c economic features of Uie period* 
Moreover, v/hatever small quantity of cotton goods was woven by 

c country artisam, foreign yam began to be used for weaving. 
Numerous minor industrit^ were no doubt still carried on by 
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indigenous ardsansj and manufactures of such things as sticklac and 
shellac was not unimportant in Manbhum, Singhbhum and Ranchi. 
Soap-makings glass-making and paper manufacture had not died 
out even towards the end of the nineteenth century. But the survival 
ol these small-scale industries did not so much as begin to make up 
for the unemployment that followed, nor for the huge economic 
loss sustained by the decay of the cotton industry. 

During the period under review, Bihar’s saltpetre trade sustained 
great loss owing to the coming into the market of German potash 
and artificial saltpetre from the nitrate deposits of South America. 
Opium manufacture maintained its sound position almost to the 
ctrd, but in 1907 an agreement was signed with China whereby 
the Britidi Government undertook to send no more opium to that 
country from India. Accordingly, the Bihar Opium Agency was 
abolished in 1910. Although, after the publication of the Indigo 
Cotnuussion's Report (1860), indigo manufacture rapidly declined 
in Bengal, m North Bihar the industry retained its position down to 
1895. But the scientific, technological and industrial advances of 
the West spelt the doom of India’s Industries and economy. The 
success of the German expciimcnt in manufacturing synthetic dyes 
in 1895 ruined the Indian indigo market, with the result that in the 
course of a single decade there was almost a ninety per cent drop 
in the production of indigo in Charnparan and Muzaflferpur. 

During the greater part of the period India imported a large 
quantity of cane-sugar from Mauritius, China and the United 
Kingdom, and considerable quantities of beet-sugar from Austria. 
Hungary and Germany, But during the six years ending with 1910-11, 
Java became the greatest exporter of cane-sugar to this country. 
The enormous import of foreign sugar prevented the development 
of the Indian sugar industry to the extent that between 1892-3 
and 1910-11 the area under sugar-cane decreased by riventy ^r 
cent. At the end of the period, there were in the whole of British 
India, excluding Burma, only ttventy-throe sugar factories, ot which 
nine were in Bihar. 

Several dwindling industries owed their partial revitalization 
mainly to European enterprise during the seco'nd half of this period. 
For example, lac manufacture showed noticeable progress in Chota- 
nagpur and the Santhal Parganas, and particularly in Manbhum. 
The epoch-making discovery of iron ore deposits in the forests of 
Singhbhum at the beginning of the present century pointed to a 
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very bright future for the Indian iron and steel industry. In 1908, 
about 19,000 tom of iron ore were extracted from the mines of 
Singhbhum. Morcoverj there were iron ntincs in Manblium and 
Palaniau, and iron-smelting w'as an important industry of tlic local 
people. The encouragement of iron-mining also gave an indirect 
impetus to gun manufacture, which revived, not only at Monghyr, 
but at Jhalda m the ^laubhum district. Among other industries, 
mica received attention from Buropeatis. But the most spectacular 
industrial achievement of the late nineteenth century in Bihar was 
in the field of coal-mining. Mining in the Jharia fields began in 
189.^ and soon came into close competition with that of the Ranigatij 
fields, which had started working in 1820. 

Unfortunately industrial development in Bihar, as in other parts 
of India, was due prcdomiiiamly to the capital and enterprise of 
Europeans, The ownership and management of the indigo and 
sugar factories, and of the mines, was nlmost entirely in their hands. 
The unwillingness of Indian capitalists to invest in industrial ventures 
was a stumbling-block in die path of real progress, iiicfiicicnt 
management, svant of proper technical knowledge and skill, and 
lack of sufficient State encouragement and sympathy, besidta the 
ffuciuatmg character of Indian labour, which was not as yet fully 

accustomed to work outside the field of agriculture, were other 
impecumenls. 

Communications during the last quarter of the nineteenth centurv, 
the opening years of the twcntietl,, received the attention k 
Distnet Boards as well as of the Government. The amount spent 
on road-buildmg and toad-repairing was not inconsiderable, and a 
go«l many culverts and bridges were constructed. But in North 
Bihar dunng the rainy season, the roads in many areas were 
almost unfit for wheeled traffic. The opening of the East Indian 
Railway, the mam Ime of which passed through Bihar, however, 
p^d singularly promisiAg for the transport of merchandise. Before 

IteTZ i: r ""P 

eastern part of Bihar for some distance, and North Bihar was also 
AtThP l!f ^ i»orthern side of die Ganges. 

Bdi^r wSiTdh 't moreover. North and South 

cd theTTn ? steamerservices on the river Ganges. This midgat- 

cd the har^hip of travel and favoured easier transport of commodities 
between North and South Bihar ,, ■ r 

nant I., i Highway crimes, formerly so ram- 

pan,.we,t tos^ly amSolM by bc.rer poUce ar™gcmcn«. 
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Occasional scarcity was not infrequent during the period under 
reviewj but the memory of catastropluc famines had faded. Twice in 
the course of the pcricNd, in 187+ and 1897^ Bihar was visited by 
famines^ But the death-roll on those occasioi],s was not allowed to 
rise to the point where calamity could assume the proportions of 
a disaster. Yet in spite of the absence of severe caiastrophies^ and 
any materia! reduction inland rents^^ the position of the agriculturists 
^vas by no means satisfactory. Irt the first place^ heavy indebtedness^ 
that bane of Indian agricultuiistSj kept the class in a state of 
perpetual depression. Secondly, tlie population of Bihar muUlpUed 
during the half century following 1838, while the acreage under 
cultivation increased to a very limited extent* This resulted in the 
progressive fragtneniationof holdings and the consequent impoverish¬ 
ment of Else vast body of fannerSp Thirdly, the low price of cereals 
and the comparative dearness of non-agricultural conutiodidcs kept 
tills class in poverty. The condition of die aboriginal population of 
Santhals, Kols and Muudas, was pitiable, though a great many of 
them possessed holdings. 

If the condidon of the tcnantiy^ was far from afllnent, the landless 
laboureir^ lived in a state little better than wretchedness. In Bthar, 
unlike Bengal, where at the beginning of the present century the 
collapse of the silk industry brought sudden ruin to large numbers 
of people, the impoverishment of the masses was too slow a process 
to be easily pcrccivedp It was however, sure, and it was responsible 
during the latter half of the period for an increasing exodus of 
labourers to die jute mills and tea plantation areas in Bengal and 
Assam, Moreoverj it forced many high caste Hindus and the 
descendants of respectable Muslims to accept menial service in the 
households of middle-class people for paltry remuneration, 

{in] 191M947 

The announcement in December 1911, of the formation of a 
separate province of Bihar and Orissa, which dll then had been 
adminisiered Joindy with Bcugalj btought a spell of opdmism to 
educated Biharbj who could now think independendy about the 
economic rehabilitation of their province. During the early part of 
this period Europeans still largely controlled the industries, but 
Indians had begun to evince a genuine and growing interest in 
industrial enterprises. After the establishment of a Congr^ admi¬ 
nistration in the province in 1937, Europeans lost interest in Bihar 
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and soon afterwards began to abandon the field. The Indians who 
took their place and invested in mdustries during this period were 
chieJiy Manvaris, Agaiwals and KhatriiS of U.P.j and also SindhiSj 
Bengalis and Punjabis. But on account of a number ofhanilicapSj 
the chief being the war of 1914-18^ there was not much progr^sSj at 
least in the early years of the periods 

During the decade following the formadon of the province in I9l2j 
however^ there was one welcome development, namely, that the 
Govenxment came forward to encourage industrial devdopment 
m a number of ways. At first the encouragement came in the shape 
of State assistance for technical education and research. In 1920, 
shortly after the publtcadon of the Industrial Commission's report, 
a directorate of Industries was constituted, and the control of all 
technical and industrial insdtudons was transferred to the Director. 
There were by this time two State-managed technical institutions 
in the province^ the Bihar Engineering School at Patna and the 
Ranchi Industrial School^ besides a number of other statc^aided 
institutions. Within the next decade, the Engineering School at 
Patna became an Engineering College, and new iiistitudons were 
openedj such as the School of Mines at Dhanbad and the Technical 
Institutes at Jamshedpur and Jamalpurj followed shortly by the 
Tirhut Technical School at Muzaffarpur, Steps w^erc taken also to 
assist private enterprise, on which to a great extent depended the 
Industrial succe;$s of the province. 

The mo$t striking achievement was registered in the iron and 
steel industry. The establishment of the Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany was a landmark in the industrial history, not only of Bihar 
but of India as a whole. The Company had been floated in 1907, 
but the first plant was put into operation in 1912. In 19J 8, the works 
produced ne^ly 200,000 tons of pig iron and over 70,000 tons of 
rails. Extensions to the existing plant were carried out on an 
enormous scale during the next two decades, at the end of which 
nearly Rs 10 crores worth of iron and steel were turned out annually 
and various iron and steel goods were manufactured. Thb enabled 
India to replace foreign iron and steel products to that extent. The 
EJ.R. locomodvc shops were also established early in this period 
at Jamalpur and by 1920 they employed over 10,000 men. The 
next considerable progress was made in the coal-mining industry. 
As early as 1913, the Jharia coal-fields afforded employment to 
more than 7 1 ,000 persons. The total coal production of Bihar and 
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Orissa amounted in 191B to l,36j79,080 tons, or nearly two-thirds 
of the total Indian output. New fields began to be worked around 
Jliaria, and the coal industry attracted Indian capitalists. Another 
industry which recorded marked progress was mica-mining. By 
19I5j there were over forty mines in the Hazaritaagh district with a 
total labour strength of 10,000^ besides several others in the districts 
of Gaya and Monghyr. The Bihar mica of the ruby variety^ 
regarded as the finest in the world, and indispensable to electrical 
industries for its dielectric value, soon captured the world 
market, so that by the end of the period the industry was welt 
established, 

Psufadoxici^ly enough the First World Wi3J both helped 
hindered the economic progress of India. The outbreak of hostiUties 
in 1914 practically closed the markets of the world to Gcrrnan 
synthetic dyts and revived the foreign demand for Indian indigo. 
The result was that several factories in Tirhut which had abandoned 
indigo planting began the cultivation anew. Indigo was manufac¬ 
tured more or less all over North Bihar, but especially in Champar^ 
and Muzaffarpur. In 1917, there were twenty-four concerns in 
Champaran wliich manufactured indigo. But the ungenerous 
treatment of the indigo ryots by the European planters in Cham* 
paian led to the jntcrv'cntion of Mahatma Gandhi, followed by ^ 
official entjuiryj which put an end to many of the evil practices in 
the factories. Nevertheless indigo production survived in North 
Bihar for at least another two decades. As, however, the product 
again lost the foreign market, and the planters felt unable to cai^ 
on in the new set-up after 1937, the industry soon died out. Quite 
different was the case with sugar. The acreage under sugar-cane 
fell noticeably during the war years (1914-18) duo apparently to a 
good proportion of the land being transferred to indigo. But after 
1920, there was a swing of the pendulum. By 1922, the sugar industry 
was fairly well-established in Bihar, which was third in sugar 
production in India, Progress during the next quarter of a century 
was on the whole satisfactory. It could be accounted for by the 
starting, among other factore, of cane-growers’ co-operative sociedcs 
in the province. Towards the close of the period there were nearly 
thirty sugar factories in Bihar, the great majority being situated 
in the lirhui Division. The First World War also gave a certain 
incentive to saltpetre manufacture. The produedon of refined salt¬ 
petre in Bibar thus rose from 1,85,373 maunds ml913-l4to 2,30,431 
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maunds in 1917-lft, But the ccssatJcn of hostilities led again to a 
drop in production. 

The war, moreover, reduced cloth imports from the United 
Kingdom and indiiccdy gave an impetus to the languishing hand- 
loom cotton industry of the province. Handloom cloth manu¬ 
facture, however, received real encouragement after the war from 
Gandhiji's ardent support of hand-spinning and his non-co-operation 
and civil disobedience movements. Khadi was actively patronized 
by the Congress, and before long Khadi Bhandars were opened 
in all Important centres. The wearing of Khaddar became a fashion 
with many people, and Khadi exhibitions were held at frequent 
intervals. All this gave a new Lease of life to an othcivvisc dying 
industry. Government also offered assistance to the industry by 
star Ling the Bihar Cottage Industries at Gulzarbagh and by under¬ 
taking the manufacture of cotton carpets, kalins and so on, in their 
jaih. Before long many private technical institutes were set up for 
the manufacture of various handloom fabrics. 

To take stock briefly of the industrial progress of the province 
during the three decades and a half prece^ng independence, there 
were, at the end of the period, a good many oil mills along the Ganges. 
The Peninsular Tobacco Company at Moiighyr, a big tannery at 
Motihari and several small tanneries elsewhere, the Rohtas and 
Dalmianagar cement works, numbers of sugar mills in North and 
South Bihar, a few engineering works besides the Tata and Jamal- 
pui worksiiops, a considerable number of mica mines in Monghyr, 
Gaya and Hazaribagh, coal mines in Maubhum, the Government 
Lac Research Institute at Natnkum (RanehiJ, tlic Dhanbad School 
of Mining and the Silk Institute at Bhagalpur, may be mentioned 
as important developments in the field of industry in Bihar, Besides 
tliese, about fifty small industries were carried on by independent 
artisans on their own initiative, in addition to spinning and weaving. 
Basket and matmaking, brass work, blanket-weaving, ricc-and- 
flour-mUling, dyeing and calico-printing, glass-making, paper- 
making, ivory and ebony work, and stone work were the more 
important ones and arc worthy of mention. 


'1 he position of industrial labour during the half century preceding 
independence was materially improved by State legislation for the 
provision of better housing and sanitation and the limitation of houw 
of work. But there was scope for further improvement. There was, 
mDreover, an a wakening among the wage earners due to the infiuence 
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of political factors and the growth of trade unionism. Labour 
uttions in India^ commonly regarded a5 a by-product of industrial 
ization and Western influence, had their germs in the oJcl guild 
system of our country. In the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries^ there was hardly a species of trade or craft which did not 
have its guild presided over by a headman. The guilds invariably 
saw^ to the iti teres ts of the craftsmen and artisans. Even combinations 
among workmen were not nnkuown aE the end of the eighteenth 
century. But trade unionism in its present form developed in 
India after the First World War* Rising prices during the War 
brought about strikes in several places outside Bihar. Before long^ 
especially after 1926j strikes were organized and trade unioixs wore 
also formed in Bihar itself But trade unionisni gained a solid footing 
in the province during the Second World War and immediately 
after. From 1945 strikes became more frequent and Government 
intervention had to be sought in almost every instance. Yet Bihar 
had Ics:; troubles to face from labour than some of the other 
provinces of India. 

Considerable progress was made during the period in the field 
of communications and transport. Se^^ral bran.cii lines of the 
EJ.R.J B.N*VV.R. and B.N.R. were opened. But the most concrete 
achievement in this direction was the intrkXluc don of motor transport. 
At the beginning of the periodj there was not a single motor bus in 
the Santhal Parganas, but by the end, over a hundred bum were 
running along a dozen routes. Buses were introduced also in the 
hill tracts of Chotanagpur, as well as in the plains of North and 
South Bihar, making commuiucation much easier than before. The 
introduction of motor services necessitated the construction of pitch 
roads and greater attention to road repairing. The Second World 
War brought about a further improvement in road conditions. 
Yct^ with alt that, communications in the interior of North Bihar 
still continued to a great extent to be in a deplorable state. However, 
the introduction of cy cl e-rickshaws immensely facilitated short 
distance trips and soon made ilic slow moving carts fairly auii* 
quated^ except for the transport of commodities. In many places, 
these rickshaws largely displaced the horse-driven tamtams. 

The First World War noticeably reduced the export of cereals 
from India on account of the loss of enemy markets and shortage of 
shipping. But Bihar was not much affected, because it exported 
litUe rice or wheat, though it ranked next to Bengal in rice 
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production. The other important products of Bihar were pulses^ 
oilseeds, linseed, maiscj sugar and raw cotton. Agricultural production 
on the whole showed an upward trend after 1918-! 9. But before 
conditions could improve further, the worldwide trade depression 
set in towards the end of 1929 and the plight of tlic agriculturists 
during the next twehe years was deplorable. Prices however, began 
to shoot up during 1942-3, thanks to inRation during the war, 
and this caused acute distress among the landless middle classes, 
while the condition of landlords and peasants improved. The 
easy availability of money during and immediately after the 
Wat made the peasant class fairly contented and it is no wonder 
that it began to enjoy small luxuries so far unknown to the rural 
population. 

During the quarter century following the First World War, steps 
were taken for the intensification of agriculture both by the Govern¬ 
ment and by the zemindars. Co-operative credit sociedcs were 
established and loans advanced to poor agriculturists. Minor irriga^ 
tion works too were undertaken. At the same dmc, the technical 
aspects of agriculture were not wholly neglected. The raising of the 
Labour Co-operative Institute to the status of an agricultural 
college and the provision made for Imparting training in co-operation 
at Pusa were well-advised steps along this line. 

Although inflation greatly reduc^ the value of money after 
1943, and the resulting high prices brought distress to the bulk of 
the people, large accumulations of cash in the hands of individuals 
indirectly fostered banking activides in the province. Many new 
banks, mostly branches of Calcutta houses, were opened in the 
towm of Bihar, but well over half of these very soon went into 
liquidadon. Another clTect of the increased accumulation of money 
was that non-industrialists began to invest largely in industries. 
The war, moreover, opened many new avenues of employment 
which benefited both the middle and lower daises. On the whole, 
despite loud outcries against the rising price level, and the demaod 
for higher emoluments, there was a perceptible rise in the standard 
of living. In 1947 men seemed more comfortable, though much less 
contented, than ten or twenty years before, A good many of the 
poorer people could now afford a pair of shoes and a coarse cotton 
jacket or a half'shirt on the body. Poor aboriginal women of the 
Sanihal Parganas and Chotanagpur often imitated, and sometimes 
came up to the standard of other middle-class ladies in dress. Yet 
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the increase in. comTorts and the general standard of living was 
trifling when compared with European countries. 

The population of Bihar, in spite of the one hundred and ninety 
years of British connexion, was at the end of the period predomi¬ 
nantly rural and agricultural. Eighty-six per cent of the total 
population (1941) or about 38,000,000 depended on agriculture, 
while the total urban population of Bihar hardly exceeded two 
iiullion. The percentage of the population directly dependent on 
industry', including industrial labour, was altogether meagre. The 
total authoriacd capital of joint-stock companies in the State was 
in 1946-7 Rs 41,46,20,799; and their subscribed and paid-up 
capital was Rs 21,63,69,134 and Rs 24,79,55,978 respectively. 

Bihar has immense industrial potendalitics w’hich are neglected. 
Some of the all but dead industries such as the saltpetre manu¬ 
facture of North Bihar, could well be revived along scientifle lines. 
Vast tracts of the land in Pumca which arc lying fallow could 
be converted into one of the richest jute-growing and jute-manu¬ 
facturing areas in India. Forest industries could be de^'elopcd in the 
rugged soil of Chotanagpur and the Santhal Farganas. Raw cotton 
could be grown in plenty over considerable stretches of territory 
in South Bihar. The Bihar sugar indmuy, if proper encouragement 
were given, could reach a higher level of prosperity. Mineral industries 
could be developed in the Santhal Farganas, the soil of which contains 
deposits of coal, and possibly also of iron and lead. All this, and 
much more, could be accomplished through the utilization of 
Biharis potential power resources, and the economic prosperity of 
its population could be ensured through a proper co-ordination 
between handierafls and mechanical industries. 

All this was taken up in the Five-Year Plans and one can easily 
sec the marked progress since then. 


E, Fine Arts 

The Patna Style of Painting 
With the establishment of Moghal rule in India and the restoration 
of peace anH tranquillity, the taste for painting began to manifest 
itself in a new way. It is said that for one reason at least, Humayun's 
exile was a blessing in disguise for India. From Persia he brought 
a selected set of artists who, with the assistance of local talent, laid 
the foundation of the Moghal style of painting out of which arose 
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the various sub-schools or Kalatns (brush-styles), the Patna Kalam 
being one of them. 

Tradition has it that this school was pioneered by a number of 
enterprising artists whose ancestors belonged to Rajasthan, but 
who, in about the middle of the I6th century, migrated to the 
Moghal court. The famoua Manohar, said to be an anccijtor of the 
artists who founded this school, was one of the greatest painters of 
Akbar’s time and a product of the Emperor’s Agra studio. W^ith the 
disintegration of the Moghal Empire, which began after Aurang^eb 
(1707) and the consequent decline of court favours and patronage, 
the artists began to leave Delhi and to move about in search of new 
patrons and new sources of livelihood. In this way a group of 
paintei^, including the descendants of Manohar, travelled towards 
the cast and setUed at Murshidabad, Bengal, which at that time 
appeared to them to be a better field and a more lucrative centre 
In Murshidabad they setUed in the village of Baluchak, but bad 
luck dogged them there also. TJiat city was rapidly losing its impor¬ 
tance and the situation developing there soon became unfavourable 
the artists. This compelled them once again to move out of 
Murshidabad Jn search of a livelihood. The trek this time was 
to Patna. At first only a few members of the group arrived, but 
when they found the centre profitable, others followed, and by the 
early years of the nineteenth century a sufficient number of artists 
had already settled at Patna which had by that time again grown 
into an important city in Eastern India. 

It is not certain who among the artists came to Patna first, but of 
the earliest recorded names we come across those of Sewak 
Ram (1770-1830) and Hulas Lall (1785-1875). Worb of these two 
arusts are stUi extant and arc to be seen in the Patna Museum 
Among other earlier artists we find the names of Jai Ram Das 
Jhumak Lall, Fakirchand and Tuni Lall, who were contemporaries 
and recognized artists of their time. 


The Patna style of painting reached its acme between the vea« 
1^0 and 1880, The two principal and most widely reputed artists 
who built up the groat roputation of the Palua school wtro Shiv U1 

and Sh^ Dayalji, son. of Fakirchand Lall and Tuni LaU nu™, 
tivoly. Thrso nvu artists had quite a Sotirishing husintas at Pntua' 
and among thar customers were both Europeans and Indians’ 
The subien-matter of their painting was portraiture as wS? m 
scenes of contemporary Indian life, and birds and flower, 
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two artistSj apart from being outstanding, may be considered the 
principal contributors to the Patna school of painting* The 
studios which they established formed centres for the study of art 
in Paina city^ where they trained *ind produced a number of artists 
whoj later on^ acquired great fame and constituted the bulk of 
the painters of the Patna school. Among the artists who were 
trained at these studios mention may be made of Gopal Lai, Gur 
Sahay Lall, Bani Lall, Bahadur Lall, Kanhai Lall and Jamima 
Prasad. Works of art supposed to be by some of these artists arc 
still available. 

The Patna KaJartij having started much later than the other 
schools, tried to- maintain the original technique of the Delhi and 
Lucknow schools, but allowed itself to be affected by foreign styles. 
For a long time the artists maintatned a sufEcientiy high standard and 
originality in their scheme and mode of execution but later, foreign 
contact polluted their style to a great exLcnt and interfered widi their 
originality. As regards the technique employed in their mode of 
painting, it may be said that, unlike the Delhi artists, they used die 
slanting dot system in their shading, wliik in the treatment of back¬ 
grounds, diey mostly employed some such things as a door overlooking 
a river, a garden scene,a partition of a room with pillars and curtain, 
ornamented draperies and so on. They dififercd in thdr colour 
scheme as well, mosmueh as they used rich colouts and mostly 
original tints. 

Like the Delhi artists, they also knew how to extract colours from 
plants, barks, flowers, precious ston^ and metals* White was 
prepared from shell and burnt lead from Ko^ghar, red from zangar, 
yellow from clay and tree barks, blue from laju stone and so on. 
They painted on glass, mica, and ivory sheets, wliile the smaller 
works were executed on mica with a special leclmique. Gold, both 
In diluted and in sheet form, was used in their paintings. 

The themes of the Patna artists were mostly from common life 
and such things os a stone-cutter, a shoemaker, a palanquin bearer, 
a pedlar, a bu»er-seller, a distillery, or a bakery figured in their 
work. Paintings of the various birds found at Patna were also one 
of ihcir Specialities. 

In Bihar the chief centres where they came and setded were Patna, 
Dinaporo and Arrah. In Patna they favoured the Lodikatra and 
Mughalpura quarters* But the Patna school too could not flourish 
Ibr long. Bvil times befell its patrons as well as tlte school. It was a 

50 
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tragedy that this brilliant school^ which was shomng signs of growing 
into a rival of the Delhi group of artists^ was nipped in the hud 
before it could attain its full stature. Being short-lived, it was con¬ 
fined to a limited area in Bihar and both its members and productions 
were limited. 

A brilliant and fully representative collection of this school of 
painting is to be seen in the Patna Museum and in the collection of 
the State Art Gallery attached to the Government School of Arts 
and Crafts. Apart from the technique, the scheme of colouia and the 
design, there are certain other peculiarities which are interesting 
to students of history and art; for instance, the life of Patna some 
two to three hundred years ago, with vehicles, costumes, and diiferent 
kinds of trade and industries is reflected in these paintings. 

The last two representatives of the Patna style of painting, were 
Babu Mahadco Lall, the Gum of the present Principal of the 
Government School of Arts and Crafts, Patna, and Shri Ishwari 
Prasad Verma, Ex-Vice Principal of the Government School of 
Art, Calcutta, Works of art produced by them are still available at 
Patna in the family of Maharaja Ram Narain at Maharajghat and 
at the Indian Museum, Calcutta, respectively. 



XX 

THE POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 
(15 AUGUST 1947 — MARCH 1957) 

T he achievement of independence on IS August 1947, which 
came as the culmination of along period of nationa] struggle 
in which Bihar had played a notable part, mtist be regarded 
as One of the most important turning-points in the long 
history of India, and of Bihar, In the brief period of ten years or 
so that has passed since independence, there have been more signi- 
Hcant developments in the political and constitutional set-up of 
the country as also in the social, economic, and cultural spheres, 
than in any comparable period previously. In a sense, power had 
been transferred to Indian hands in the provinces in April 1946, 
when the Congress Party which had led and directed the battle for 
the freedom of the country, formed ministries in Bihar, and in 
several other provinces. The period of April 1946 to 15 August 
1947 was, however, one of uneasy transition, marked by grave 
uncertainties about the future, and the occurrence of communal 
disturbances on an extensive scale. The final and full transfer of 
poiver to Indian hands came on 15 August 1947, and the people 
celebrated the occasion with unprecedented joy and enthusiasm, 
in spite of sadness caused by the fateful partition of the country. 

SosiE Adverse Factors 

The achievement of independence gave rise to a feeling of ardent 
hope and expectancy in the minds of the people that social and 
economic conditions would improve rapidly, and almost automati¬ 
cally. There was no longer any struggle between the people and their 
government, A government whieh represented them was in the 
saddle. Their interests were now one and indivisible with those of 
the Government, Both could address themselves in full freedom 
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to the task of rebuilding the country. It was not^ however^ generally 
realized that there ^^'cre many adverse factors confronting die new 
Govemmentj and that in the first instance, in any case, priority 
ivould have to be given to, ivhat is'O may broadly call, the problems 
of sun'ival and consolidation. Practically since 1919, that is for n 
period of nearly thirty years preceding independence, the Bridsh 
administration in India had been largely preoccupied with the task 
of combating the national movement, and with problems which 
arose directly or indirectly as a result of India’s involvement, against 
the w'ishes of her people, in the Second World War. The fabric 
of civil administration had sufiered severely in the process. There 
was also depletion of the administrative cadre caused by imufltcicnt 
recruitment over a large number of years, and finally by the exit of 
the British members of the services on 15 August 1947. The law 
and order situation had also deteriorated seriously in the years 
ibllowing the war, and by the stresses caused by the partition of the 
country. The prevalence of a feeling of uncertainty in the minds 
of a large number of people during the period of transition {1946-7) 
had made the situation worse. 

The economy of fithar had been in a stagnant condition for 
several decades, though at the same time, the population bad 
been growing more rapidly than ever before. It suffered serious 
damage therefore during the Second World War and the years follow¬ 
ing it, Therewere repeated crop failures between 1942 and 1947, and 
as even normal food imports could not be efficiently arranged, there 
w'as chronic scarcity of fbodgrains and other essential requirements. 
This inevitably had its effect on public health, and the province 
suffered from severe epidemics of cholera practically every year 
from 1943 to 1947. Inflation was rampant. The wholesale price 
of rice which was only Rs 5-9 per maund in August 1941, had 
risen to Rs 23 per maund by August 1947, and rose further to 
Ks 33-8 per maund by October 1950, when the index number of 
the wholesale price of rice rose to 1,010 at Gaya from 100 as base 
On 1 September 1939. The per capita revenue of Bihar was the 
lowest among all the provinces In India, and because of inflationary 
pressure, additional expenditure on the maintenance of public 
order and food supplies, and the relief and rehabilitation of Muslim 
refugees belonging to the province who had suffered in the di^ 
turbances of 1946, Bihar’s finances were in a very poor condition. 
Displaced persons from Pakistan began to pour in from July 1947^ 
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and this imposed farther strain on the food and financial resources 
of the province. How serious the economic situation was bccitmc 
clear only in Ifi50-1 when Bihar was faced with the threat of 
famine. I'he census taken in 1931 revealed that while the population 
had increased by 11 millions since 1921 j the average rate of popula¬ 
tion growth during this period being five times the pre-1921 rate, there 
had been no significant increase in either the agricultural or in¬ 
dustrial production over all these years. The average density of 
population had risen to 572 in the State as a wholc^ which 1$ roughly 
equal to the average density of Japan and nearly three times the 
average density of France, and in four districts, which have a purely 
rural and agricultural economy, the density was well above 1,100 
[>crsons to the square mile. Out of 40-2 nuUion persons enumerated 
in Bihar in 1951, no les than 37*5 millions or 93'3 per cent of the 
population were rural, and 34*6 millions or over 86 per cent of the 
total population were found to be dependent for their livelihood on 
agriculture as against 69*8 per cent in all India, and 57*2 per cent 
in West Bengal. The dependence ou agriculture had been almost 
continuously on the increase since 1901, when only 73 per cent of 
the population of Bihar was dependent on agriculture. Village and 
cottage industries had been continuously on the decline in this 
period, and tliough there were some developments in coal and mica 
mining, and a few large industrial units such as the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company had been formed in the first twenty years or so of the 
present century, there had been no significant development in this 
direction In the period of thirty years before independence (1921'50}. 


Problems of Survival asp Consolidation 
August 1947-50 

The post-independence period may conveniently be divided into two 
parts (i) August 1947-50, when the Stale was mainly occupied with 
what we may broadly call the problems of survival and consolida¬ 
tion, and (t7) 1951-6 the First Five-Year Plan period, during which 
the accent was on development. Though this is a convenient division, 
it would be wrong to assume that Government was wholly preoccu¬ 
pied during the earlier period with the problems of restoration oi 
law and order, maintenance of communal peace, arrangements for 
the supply of food and essential commodities, and similar problems. 
These received some priority over others, but India had‘declared 
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herself to be a Welfare State and there was a keen desire from the 
very start to build a society based on the ideals of social equality 
and justice, and to take measures for the promotion of rapid economic 
development 1 As will appear later, a number of measures of far- 
reaching importance were taken in Bihar, even during this early 
period, towards the achievement of these objects. 

The aftermath of war, resulting in inflation, and very high food 
prices, scarcity of food-^tufis and other essential requirements and 
a general loi,^ring of public morale, not to speak of the communal 
disorders which occurred in the State towards the end of 1946, had 
produced a very serious law and order situation and there was a large 
incre^e in the incidence of crime. There was also widespread 
agrarian trouble in the districts ofDarbhanga, MuzafTarpur,Gaya, 
Mongbyr, and Patna. Two legUlative measures, namely, the Bihar 
Maintenance of Public Order Act and the Bihar Essential Services 
Maintenance Act, were passed in 1947 to empower Government to 
take speaal measures, where necessary, in the interests of public 
safety and the maintenance of order, and for preventing the desertion 
or their posts by persons engaged in the cssenUal services. The 
organization of the Bihar Home Guards, which is a voluntary 

the Government in the maintenance of 
peace and tranquiJhty and developing a sense of civic responsibility 

"P ‘P <■>« The recruitment 
of Horae Guardi »«uyiy.hirlcd in February 1944. A large number 
or pe^ai immediately offered tbemielvei for enrolment and the 

Government to reorganiie and itrengtlien the peace and 
situaUon by 1M9. ^ ‘mp'ovement in the crime 

THE ABOLITION OF 2AMTNDAb,js 

.-^mong the important welfare and development measures taken 
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plans which were contemplated. In many places^ the zattiindars 
tended to be regarded as holding a superior social position and 
there were many instances of the misuse of their social and economic 
privileges. To allow such a system to continue would clearly have 
been against all the canons of social justice and equality to whidi 
India was pledged. The decision to abolish the zamtndari system 
was taken as early as 1947, and a bill known as the Bihar State 
Acquisition of the Zamindaris Bill, 1947, was introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly on 11 September, within a month of the 
achievement of independence, and enacted in 1948. Thb measure, 
however, on account of certain flaws, proved infmetuous and was 
replaced later by a more comprehensive one known as the Bihar 
Land Reforms Act, 1980. This Act provided for the taking over 
of aamiudaris by Government by public notification, and for the 
assessment of compensadon to the dispossessed zamindars at rates 
varying from twenty times the net income in respect of zamindaris 
having net incomes below rupees five hundred and to only three 
times the net income for zamindaris having net incomes of rupees 
one lakh and above. It also provided for the collection of rents, 
through panchayats and for the appointment of a Land Commission, 

THE PANOKAYAT RAJ 

It has been said that India lives in her villages. This is very true of 
Bihar, where over 93 per cent of the population is rural. The need 
for the reorganization of village life on democratic lines as the first 
step towards its social and economic uplift was uppermost in the 
minds of the people. The Bihar Panchayat Raj Act was passed by 
tire Legislature in 1947 and brought into force soon after it had 
received the assent of the Governor-General in February 1948, 
This measure was intended to restore initiative to the villagers. 
The Act provides for the formation of Village Panchayats, of which 
all adults ordinarily residing in the village or villages for which the 
Panchayat is constituted, can be members. The Panchayat is re* 
quired to undertake the responsibility for sanilatlon, conservancy, 
medical relief and first aid, the supply of drinking water, the 
cleansing and disinfecting of sources of water, the maintenance of 
crop, animal, and vital statistics, the control and prevention of 
epidemics and infectious diseases, the maintenance and construction 
of village rtmds, the removal of encroachment on public places, the 
management and care of common village lands, common grazing 
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groundsj burning ghats^ and graveyards^ and the pTOiection. and 
improvement of iirigaiion worb in the villages. Under the Act, 
Pandiayats may also take over the respoosihiJity for primary cdnca- 
tion^ the prc^^cntion and cure of cattle diseases^ the improvement of 
cattle brccdsj and development of agriculture* the commerce and 
industry in the vtll^ if the majority of the members of iheExctiUivc 
Commit lee so decidcj or if the Government so directs^ The affairs 
of the Panchavals are administered through an executive committee 
of Inch the head is known as the Arfukhia. The Mukhia is elected 
by a majority of votes of those present at the meeting of the Pan- 
chayat specially convened for the purpose, and is authorized to 
appoint the members of hia own executive committee from among 
the members of the Panchayat* There is a permanent employee 
known as the Gram Sevak attached to each Panchayat who funedons 
^ the executive officer of the Panchayat* The Act atso makes provi- 
Sion for the establishment of a Gram Kutchery consisting of a panel 
of persom to be elected by the Panchavat. ft has been laid dovsti 
that no member or Panch of the Gram Kutcherv, and the panel 
of members or panchas arc to be parties to any dispute before them. 
It « expected that the Gram Kutchcry will try to bring about the 
amicable Mttlcment of as many disputes as possible. If no such setac- 
ment can be made, it enquires into the dispute and gives its decision. 
The Kutchery has the power of a third-class magistrate and can 
sentence a person to imprisonment for one month and a fine 
up to Rs 50 only. These powers have, of course, to be exercised 
appeal ^ restrictions, and there is ako provision for 

igS’ah^&w Acts were amended betw een 
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Act, 1947 Avas passed for settlement of such disputes through 
arbitration boards. The position of artisans and labourers in res- 
ptcct of homestead lands was, generally speaking, that of tenants-at- 
wlll, and they could be turned out at any time by the landlord or 
the occupancy raiyat from whom the land might have been obtained, 
irrespeedve of tlie length of the period of occupation, llie Bihar 
Privileged Persons Homestead Tenancy Act was passed in 1947 to 
give security to such persons with regard to possession of their 
homestead lands, and artisans and landless labourers were given the 
same rights in their homestead lands as were enjoyed by cultivators 
under the tenancy law. 

TRIBAL WEt,FARE 

It had been laid down in the Congress EkelionMamfcsto of 1945 
that ‘the State shall provide alt necessary safeguards for the pro¬ 
tection and the development of the backward and suppressed elements 
in the population so that they might make rapid progress and take a 
full and equal part in the national life' and that, 'in particular, the 
State will help in the development of the people of iltc tribal areas 
in a manner most suited to their genius, and in the education and 
social and economic progress of the Scheduled classes.* A separate 
Ministry to deal with the ivelTarc of the backward classes had 
been constituted in Bihar in 1946, even before independence had 
been achieved. With the achievement of independence, a five-fold 
programme comprising the starting of grain-golas, the provision of 
better irrigation facilities, the award of stipends and scholarships, 
the construction of hostels and the preservation and advancement 
of tribal culture, was launched for the economic and educational 
uplift of the tribal population. Simultaneously, steps were taken 
for the provision of school and hostel facilities, and the grant of 
stipends to Harijan students as also to students belonging to back¬ 
ward Hindu and Muslim communities, 

BASIC EDUCATION 

Bihar was tlic pioneer in the field of basic education and the first 
experiment in this field was started here in 1938. Between 1947 
and 1950 there was considerable expansion of basic education, 
which had come to be regarded as the appropriate pattern for 
elementary education for young children and the number of basic 
institutions which stood at twenty-eight in 1947 had increased 
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to S69 by the end of 1950-1. Parilcular attention was paid to the 
training of teachers for the re(|uircrneitis of basic schools. 

CONSERVATION' OF FORRSTS 

When the Congress Ministry took office in 1946it was found that the 
denudation of forests which, except for a small area of 3,606 sq. miles 
were under private control and management, had continued for a 
long time, and immediate steps were necessary to stop it. A new 
and comprehensive piece of Icgtsladon called the Bihar Private 
Forests Act was, therefore, passed toward-S the end of 1946, and 
between 1949 and 1950, over 9,000 sq. miles of private forests were 
taken over under Government control and management under 
the provisions of the Act, with a view lo their preservation and 
development. A special aBbrcstatioix division was created for plant¬ 
ing trees of economic importance in selected areas. 

mRIG.\TJOH AN© DIIATNAGE 

The Bihar Private Irrigation and Drainage Act, 1947 was passed 
with a view to simplifying the procedure for taking up irrigation, 
drainage, land rcclamadon, and flood control works, and to give 
necessary authority to Government to levy a cess fbr the recovery 
of the cost of maintenance. The Bihar Private Irrigation Works 
(Amendment) Act, was passed in 1950 to give larger powers to 
Government to acquire any existing irrigation works in order to 
extend, alter, or repair them, to construct certain kinds of new irri¬ 
gation worfc and to take over and maintain existing ones. These 
measures laid the foundations for a rapid expansion of the irrlgadon 
programme which came later. Besides the Sakri canal scheme, 
28 other smaU irrigadon schemes were taken up for cxccudon and 
were ^mplctcd wholly or in part during this period. The invesdga- 
uonof the Gandat project and the scheme for the remodelling of the 
Sone canal was started at the same time. Attendon was also paid 
to the possibility of the drainage of chaur lands in North Bihar 
Md to the provision of flood protection embankments and the 
drainage of twenty-one chaurs had been completed before 1&5I, 

FmANCLVL MEASURES 

The quesdon of raising the revenue resources of the State also receiv¬ 
ed special attendon during this period. The main sources of revenue 
that were developed at this time were Sales Tax, V^ricultural Income 
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Tax, Entertainment Tax, Electricity Duty j and a tax on goods and 
passengers carried by motor transport. Ihese measures were 
important, for if they had not been taken in time, it would have been 
impossible for the finances of the State to bear the increased cxpendi-. 
turc on social services and other welfare measures, the cost of relief 
and rehabilitation of people afflicted by floods and other natural 
calamities and at the same time to provide ample funds for the 
execution of the First Five-Year Plan schemes. 

SfiPARATIOS OF THE JODmiARY AND EXECUTIVE 

One of the reforms which the Indian National Congress had de¬ 
manded from the very beginning of its institution wa^ the separation 
of judiciary and executive functions and within three months after 
independence, a judicial officer was placed on special duty to work 
out a detailed scheme, which was introduced in three districts in 
1951. 

CONSTTTtrnON-MAKINO 

While all this work was being done in Bihar State, the task of 
framing the Constitution had been taken in hand by the Constituent 
Assembly of India in New Delhi. This was finalized and adopted 
on 26 November 1949 and came into force on 26 January 1950, 
the date of proclamation of the foundation of the Indian Republic. 
It aims at securing for all its citizens, * Jus dec, ^cial, economic, and 
political; Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; 
Equality ofstatus and of opportunity/ and seeks to promote among 
them all, ^Fratemity, assuring the dignity of the individual and the 
unity of the Nation/ It guarantees to every citizen the right of 
equality; the right to freedom; the right against exploitation; the 
right to freedom of religion; cultural and educational rights; the right 
to property; and the right to constitutional remedies. It also lays 
down certain fundamental or directive principles of policy, which are 
not justifiable, but which nevertheless, each State as well as the 
Union of India arc expected to follow. The directi^^cs provide that 
the State shall strive to promote the welfare of the people by securing 
and protecting, as effectively as it may, a social order hi w^hich 
justice, social, economic and political,shall pervade all the institutions 
of national life, and shall, in particular, direct its policy towards 
securing {a) that the citizens, men and women equally, have the 
right to an adequate means of livelihood; (i) that the ownership 
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and control of the material resources of the community are so dis¬ 
tributed as best to subserve die common good; and (t) that the 
operation of the economic system docs not result in the concentration 
of wealth and means of production to the common detriment. It 
also enjoins that the State shall promote with special care the 
educational and economic interests of the weaker section of the 
people, and in particular of the Scheduled castes and the Scheduled 
tribes and shall protect them from all social injustices and all forms 
of exploitation. The organization of Village Panchayats as units of 
self-government and the separation of the Judiciary and the exe¬ 
cutive arc declared to be directive principles. The Constitudon 
declares India to be a Union of States. The distribution of power 
betwwn the Centre and the States fformcrly called provinces) 
remains the same as under the Government of India Act, 1935 , but 
the accent is on national unity and the Centre has been given over¬ 
riding powers over a large fleld. 

It will be noticed that several of the directives enshrined in the 
Constitution such as the welfare of backward classes, the organiza- 
tion of Panchayats had already been adopted as the guiding principles 
of policy in Bihar before the Constitution came into force. 

The first general election under the Constitution on the basis of 
adult suffrage was held In the winter of 1951 - 2 , and the Congress 
party was again returned to power in Bihar with an overwhelming 
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Programme, pride of place was given to agriculture, irrigation, 
and community de\'e)opmen,t, for, the vast majority of the people 
are dependent on agriculture for their livelihood. The central idea 
of the Community Development Programme and the National Ex¬ 
tension Programme is to associate the people with die planning and 
the execution of die Dc\'clopment Programme, and thus to mobilize 
local manpower for a concerted and co-ordinated effort at raising 
not only the level of agricultural productivity but the whole level 
of rural life. The development of basic services like power and 
transport were placed next in order of priority to agriculture 
and community development in dte plan. The importance of 
industrial development was recognized but it was considered, and 
rightly 50 , that without a substantial increase in the production of 
food and of raw materials needed for industry, and the development 
of power resources and transport, it w'Ould not be possible to under¬ 
take a programme of development of Industries on a large scale. 

DXOtTGUT AND FI-OODS 1951-4 

In several ways, 1951, the year of the commencement of the First 
Five-Year Plan proved to be a very difficult year. The first census 
after independence was taken in Februarj'-March of that year, and 
was followed by the first general election based on universal adult 
franchise. Nomination papers were filed on 24 November 1951, 
and the actual polling and counting of votes took place between 4 
January and 15 February 1952. Two administrative operations of 
great magnitude had thus to be carried out while the State was threat¬ 
ened with a severe fomine, and it was necessary to utilize all the re¬ 
sources available to Government for meeting this threat. The food 
situation which was fairly serious when the Ckmgress took office in 1946 
but which had, on the whole, shown some improvement in the follow¬ 
ing years, suddenly became grave in October 1950 due to complete 
failure of the Ha thia rains. The situation assumed alarming propor¬ 
tions, and a diasater was averted only by importing large quantities 
of foodgrains from outside. For several montlis, nearly twenty 
million persons were dependent for their food on Government ration 
shops numbering about 11,000, and during the four months from 
May to August 1951, the offtake from ration shops varied between 
82,000 to 98,000 tons a month. Gratuitous relief had to be given to 
poor and unemployed persons and relief works of different kinds 
organized to give employment to people at a cost of over 2^ crorcs of 
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rupees. Loans amounting to Rs 2^ crores were advanced to 
cultivators for agricultural purposes. 

The situation improved in 1932, but there was again a sharp rise 
in food prices from July to September which caused anxiety. There 
was an improvement in the food situation tn 1953-4 when harvests 


were good throughout the State, and this improvement was generally 
maintained in the remaining two years of the plan. 

But there was another cause for anxiety namely, the heavy loss 
from floods practically every year. The flood damage was exception¬ 
ally severe in 1954 when rivers in North Bihar started rising, 
more or less, simultaneously towards the end of July, and 
standing crops as well as houses were damaged or destroyed 
Completely over large parts of the district of Saran, MuzaHarpur, 
Darbhanga, Saharsa, Pumca, and north Monghyr, The flood 
discharge in the Gandak was 6‘5 lakh cusecs, the highest recorded 
since 1902. The overflow of the Sikrahna, Burhl Gandak, Bagmati, 
Kamla, and a number of smaller rivers was also the highest in 
many years. The Mahananda, and other streams in the northern 
and eastern parts of the Purnea district also caused flood 
damage. There were fresh floods from 21 August in the same 
year and almost all the rivers which had caused the first floods 
rose again well beyond the danger level. The Burhi Gandak and 
Bagmati again reached record Rood levels, and the flow of the Kosi 
at Barahkshetra rose to 8*6 lakh cusecs on 24 August, the highest 
ever recorded. Nearly 10,000 sq. miles covering about 2i,000 villa- 
ges with a populaflon of nearly 1841akh3 were affected by these floods. 
The entire administrative machinery in the affected districts had to 
renmm busy with rescue and relief operations for months, and over 
Ks crores were spent on gratuitous relief, and over Rs 5 crores on 
oans to Cultivators- The floods were followed by droughts over large 
parts of the State and a further expenditure of Rs 16 crores had 
to be incurred m gratuitous relief and relief works, and Rs 1*0 crorc 
in loans to meet the situation. 

occurred in 1954, 
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revenue resources of ihe State had increased as a result of measures 
taken in the earlier period (1947-50}, the finances of the State were 
seriously.deplctcd on account of the heavy expenditure which had to be 
incurred in relief workin 1951 and again in 1954, In spite of difficulties, 
the execution of the First Five-Year Plan scheme made satisfactory 
progress during 1951^2 as a good deal of preparatory work had been 
done before in respcctofsevcralschcmes. The development programme 
was, however, deliberately slowed down in 1952-3 and also in the 
first half of 1953-4 due to financial difficulties. There was also some 
interruption in the execution of development programmes in some 
districts in 1954 due to floods, but rortunatcly this did not continue 
for long, 

A.CHt£V£SlENT$ DtmiXG THE ftUST PLAN FEtUQD 

In the preceding paragraphs, we have surveyed some of the impor¬ 
tant happenings in Bihar during 1951-6, A brief account may be given 
now of the progress of the development schemes during this period. 

Originally, a provision of Rs 57-29 crores only was made for all 
schemes included in the First Five-Year Plan of Bihar, Substantial 
increases were made later in the provision for irrigation, power, and 
road-development schemes and the total plan provision was thus 
incre^ed to Rs 67'79 crores. The actual expenditure on plan schemes 
has, hoivcver, exceeded Rs 73 crores. A number of Important develop¬ 
ment schemes, such as the Community Project and N.E.S. schemes 
were taken up later outside the plan, and die total expenditure incur¬ 
red on these schemes was Rs 52 crores. The total expenditure on all 
development schemes in the First Five-Year Plan period was thus 
Rs 125 crores, 

AORI CULTURE 

T he agricultural plan mainly provided for assistance to cultivators in 
die form of subsidies and loans for the construction of surface percola¬ 
tion wells, open borings, tubcwells, medium and minor ahars, pyncs, 
and bundhs, and the purchase of lift engines, pumps and raliate; 
grants of subsidies for encouraging cultivators to use phosphatic 
matturcs; the organization of compost production; the multi plication 
and distribution of seeds of certain crops; the improvement of sugar¬ 
cane cultivadon, the establishment of experimental farms; the expan¬ 
sion of agricultural research, and agricultural education. Thus 29,954 
medium and minor ahats and pynes, 16,459 surface percolation weUs, 
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7,082 open borings, and 116 tubewells were oomtructed with the help 
of Government subsidies. There has been an appreciable increase in 
the production and utilization of compost, and the consumption of 
chemical fertilizers increased from about 10 thousand tons annually 
to over 35 thomand tons, This indicates that the Bihari farmer is 
beginning to realize the advantages of adopting scientific methods of 
cultivation and this has immense significance for the future. Schemes 
relating to the expansion of facilities for agricultural education and 
training have also made good progress. The annual admissions to 
the degree course in agriculture at the Sabour College have been 
doubled, and provision made there for post-graduate teaching in five 
subjects, agronomy, horticulture, plant pathology, entomology, and 
agricultural extension, A new college of agriculture has also been 
established at Ranchi. There were no agricultural schools in Bihar 
till August 1953, when four basic agricultural schools were set up at 
Sipya, Fusa, Gaya and Ranchi, A fifth school was started at Dumka 
In 1954, and 12 more were set up later so as to give one such school 
to each district. Four Extension Training Centres were abo established 
during this period for training Village Level Workers to be employed 
in extension duties In rural areas. 

Arrangements were made for the rearing and distribution of fish 
fry for promoting the development of fishery and 2*3 crorcs of fish fry 
were distributed. Steps were abo taken for organizing the training 
of personnel , 

AMtUAL HUSBANDRY AN® DAIRYING 

Agriculture in Bihar Is dependent almost solely on bullock powe r and 
in some parts of the State, particularly in the Kosi belt, milk and dairy 
products are an important subsidiary source of Intxime to cultivators. 
The number of cattle is, however, excessive in relation to the area 
and a large proportion of them is of inferior breed and unproductive, 
ihrce cattle farms were established for raising improved bulls, 
and 622 bulb were distributed in different areas. For the intensive 
development of the cattle of selected areas, 13 key village centres were 
organized, 52 artificial insemination centres and 140 sub-centres 
were started during the last two years of the plan. A central poultry 
farm was started at Patna, and a number of poultry development and 
hatching centres were estabUshed at different places in the State for 
poultry improvement and development. It was originally proposed to 
start 95 new veterinary dispensaries, but actually only 72 dispensaries 
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could be opened as a sufficient number of Veterinary Assistant 
Surgeons were not available. To remove the shortage of trained 
veterinary personnel, s teps were taken, though somewhat belatedly, to 
increase the annual intake in the Veterinary' College, Patna, and also 
for starting an emergency two-year diploma course in veterinary 
science. Another short one-year course for the training ofStockSuper- 
visors was started at Bhagalpur. The establishment of a Livestock 
Research Station with seven sections was also provided for in the 
plan, but due to the non-availability of trained personnel this scheme 
did not make satisfactory progress; only two sections could be started 
by the end of 1955-6. 

FORESTRY 

As mentioned earlier, over 13,000 sq. miles of forest area had been 
taken over by Government for control and management by 1951. The 
first two years of the first plan were devoted mainly to the task of 
setting up an organiaation in the areas that had been newly taken over 
for the work of conservation and development. Approximately 5,500 
acres of waste land has been afforested in South Bihar and 500 acres 
in North Bihar. The last year of the First Five-Year Plan saw also the 
initiation of asoil conservation programme in the plateau area which 
has considerable significance for the future. 

CO-OPERATION 

The building upof a co-operative sector as a part of the programme 
of a planned,economic dm^elopment was one of the imp>ortant aims 
of the First Five-Year Plan. Though the co-operative credit movement 
had started in Bihar in the early years of the twentieth century, it 
did not make much progress for a variety of reasons. An attempt was 
made in the First Five-Year Plan period to enlarge the scope of co¬ 
operative enterprises in the State by the oi^anization of village 
multi-purpose socicdcs, and special types of societies such as. 
Weavers* Co-operative Societies, Oilmen's Societies and Fishermen’s 
Co-operative Societies, wherever necessary. Simultaneously, efforts 
were made to strengthen the capital structure of the Apex Bank, 
Central Banks and other societies, and to expand the facilities 
for co-operative training. In all 12,268 multi-purpose co-operative 
societies, of which 9,289 were new units, were thus organ!aed 
between 1951 and 1956. The number of Cancgrowcrs’ Co-operative 
Societies which are permitted to function as multi-purpose units 
31 
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also rose from 6^005 to 7^839^ and the quality cane supplied by them 
to factories increased from 260 lakh maun^ in 1950-1 to 414 lakh 
maunds in 1955-8. The co-operative movement among weavers 
grew rapidly in the last two years of the First Plan period and 575 
Weavers' Co-operative Societies with a total membership of about 
85 thousand weavers had been organized by the end of 1955-6. 
During the same period the Bihar State Handloom Go-operative Uni¬ 
on and the various Handloom Sales Emporia in the State sold hand- 
loom cloth produced by the Weavers’ Co-operative Societies to the 
value of nearly one crorc of rupees. The share capital of the State 
Co-Operative Bank was raised from Rs 4 Lakhs to nearly Rs 45 lakhs in 
1955 for reorganbing and strengthening some of the Central societies 
and for revitalizing the primary ones. There has been an appreciable 
increase in the distribution of fertiliser loans and other credits through 
co-operatives since 1953. 

maiOATtON A?tl> FLOOi> PROTECTION 

At the beginning of the First Five-Year Plan, the area under assured 
irrigation was only about 8 lakh acres. An addidonat area of 5'6 
lakh acres was brought under irrigation during the First Plan, In 
additiouj over one lakh acres of good arable land were reclaimed for 
rabi cultivation by the drainage of chaurs, and 11 lakh acres protect¬ 
ed from floods by the construction of new embankments or remodell” 
ing and strengthening existing ones. 

The investigation of the Gandak and Rosi projects was practically 
completed during tijis period. The execution of the Kosi project, 
ivhich provides for the construction of a barrage about 4 miles above 
Hanumannagar in Nepal, the construction of Bood protection 
embankments on cither side below the barrage and for construc¬ 
tion of canals which would provide irrigation to 14 lakh acres, 
actually commenced on 14 January 1955. Thanks to the enthusias¬ 
tic co-operation of the public in the area and elsewhere and the zeal 
show'n by the project staff, substantial progress was made with the 
construe lion of the western and eastern embankments before the onset 
of the monsoon that year, which saved a large number of villages 
from floods in the very first year of the execution of the plan. 

Though the Kosi Project is important in itself, it is possible that 
future generatio!^ will remember it chiefly, because the method of 
public co^operatioQ for the e^ccutioii of major projects was evolved 
for the first time in this projcd^ Jfie essence of this method is that 
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the public of the locality or the region themselves take up the cxccu> 
tioii of tasks which call for no special skill, and which can be perfonn- 
ed without the use of expensive machinery. The advantages of this 
method arc manifold. Firstly, local manpower is used as far as 
possible, resulting in a saving of national resources as regards the 
transport of workers from other areas, payments to contractors, and 
import of machinery and equipment. Secondly, where the public 
of the area are dicmselves willing participants in the scheme, many 
local diflicuUies arc resolved without delay and the work is done 
expeditiously. Thirdly, members of the public who do their work in 
connection with the execution of the project arc paid some remunera¬ 
tion and the people thus begin to derive benefits from the projects 
even before it has been completed, fn the very first season, over 14 
lakh voluntary workcra (including N, C. C., Home Guards, Gram 
Sewaks and Shramdanis) were thus engaged in constructing embank¬ 
ments. 

POWER DEVELOPUENT 

The Damodar Valley Corporation Project was taken up in the 
second half of 1948 as a mnlti-purpose scheme in partnership by 
the Governments of India, Bihar and West Bengal. Tliree of 
the schemes included in the first phase of the project, viz., the 
Tilaiya Dam, the fiokaro Thermal Power Station, and the Konar 
Dam, all of which arc located in Bihar, had been completed by the 
end of 1955-6. The Bokaro Power Station has an instiled capacity 
of 1-50 mega-watts which will be raised later to 2’25 mega-watts. 
The Tilaiya Dam provides 3 5 mega-watts of hydcl power. 
Though the Bokaro Station will be supplying a substantial part 
of the power generated by it to West Bengal, it has undoubtedly 
improved the power supply position In the coal-fields and the 
industrial belt of South Bihar very substantially. The State Electricity 
Department has also installed 15 pilot diesel generating stations, 
12 of which are in North Bihar and 3 in South Bihar. The total 
power generated Increased from 47 mega-watts in 195! to 208 
mega-watts in 1956. A neuvork of 3,530 mllm of high and low 
tension transmission lines with 1,407 transformer stations has been 
constructed. Power supply has row been extended to 46 towns and 
313 villages which, did not receive any supply before. 129 coal mines 
and 53 mica mines have been electrified and 793 irrigation tube wells 
energised. 
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itOADE 

At the beginning of the First Five-Year Plan there were only 1^952 
miles of improved road$ iri the State including national highways. The 
road development programme of Bihar in the First Five-Year Plan 
was among the biggest in all India^ and by 1956 there were 4^220 miles 
of improved roads. But even with this improvementj the average 
length of metalled road per lakh of the population in Bihar works out 
to 10*3 miles against an average of 27 miles per lakh of the population 
for all Part A States in India in 1950. 


iNDUS^y 

This period saw the establishment of the fertiliser factor)' at Sindri 
by the Government of fndia which produces over 3 lakh tons of am¬ 
monium sulphate annually, A cement factory was set up later at Sindri 
for the utilization of fertiliser slag* There are good prospects for the 
development^ in due course^ of several chemical industries in this 
area. The establishment of a superphosphate factory at Sindri was taken 
up by the State Government and though this scheme did not make 
satisfactory progress due to difficulties in obtaining supplies of equips 
mentj practically all the equipment needed had been received by the 
end of the First Plan period. Initial steps w^erc also taken during the 
later pan of the First Plan for expanding the Tata Iron and Steel 
Companyjp the Tata Engineering and Locomotive Worksj and the 
cemcntj paper and other industries at Dalmianagar, A State Finan* 
cial Corporation was set up by the State Government early in 1955 
for financing small and medium-scale industries, AlsOj for the first 
time serious efforts were made to encourage the dtn'clopmentof small- 
scale industries by granting of loans under the State Aid to Industries 
Act, and by organizing the training of a large number of instructors, 
techmeians and craftsmen. 


EDUCATION 

In thcfieldof education there was all-round expansion and improve¬ 
ment* At the commencement of the plan, there were 2,072 middle 
ai^ senior basic schools, and 23,699 primary and junior basic schools 
^ pupils, and only 27'3 per cent of children in age-groups 

6-11 and only 10 5 per cen t of boys and girls in age-groups U-14 
were attending schools in Bihar* At the end of the First Plan period, 
the number of middle schools had increased to 3,321 and of primary 
schools to 29,541 with a total of 20’3l lakhpupils, and the percentage 
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ofschooj-gomg children in age-groups 6^11 and 11-14 had risen to 30 
per cent and 20 per cent respectively. Simultaneously the quality of 
teaching at the primary and middle school stage was sought to be im¬ 
proved by increasing the number of basic schools, improving the 
salaries of teachers in primary schools^ upgrading lower primary 
schools to upper primary^ and adding to the number of teachers^ 
particularly trained teachers. The number of high schools including 
post-basic schools also increased from 648 to 960 and the number of 
both boys and girls in secondary schools increased from 5 5 takbs 
to 7 lakhs during the same periods Science teaching was introduced 
in as many as 500 high schools and the courses of studies were 
modified to provide for the introduction of diversified courses to suit 
individual aptitudes. A number of selected high schools were given 
grants for their development Into multilateral high schools providing 
for the teaching of the humanities^ science, and special groups such 
as, home science and commerce, arts and crafts, engineering and 
agriculture. 

At the commencement of the First Five-Vear Plan, there was only 
one college of engineering namely, the Bihar College of Engineering 
at Patna admitting 42 students annually to the degree course in civil 
engineering, and only one school of engineering with 60 seats. Three 
new col leges of engineering namely, the Bihar Institute of Technology, 
Sindri, the Institute of Technology, Muzaffarpur, and the Blrla 
Institute of Technology, Ranchi, besides four new schools of engineer¬ 
ing at Ranchi, Sindri, Bhagalpur, and Patna have bocn established 
in the First Plan period- The annual intake of students to die engineer¬ 
ing degree course has thus increased from 42 in 1951 to about 350 by 
July 1956, and to the engineering diploma course from 60 to about 
400 annually. The Sindri Institute provider degree courses in five 
branches, viz*. Mechanical, Electrical, Production, Ghermcal, and 
Metallurgical Engineering, while courses in Civil Engineering and 
Tekeommunication will also be started here later. The Blrla Insti¬ 
tute teaches Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, but other sub¬ 
jects may also be introduced later. Mechanical and Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing courses have beenstarted also at Patna. The School ofEngincering 
at Muzaffarpur and the Technical Schools at Ranchi and Muzaffar- 
pur were also expanded and modernized, and a new technical school 
started at Chaibassa. The Cottage Industries Institute, Patna, the 
Silk Institute, Bhagalpur^ and the evening mining classes at Bagha 
and Sijua wttc also re-organized and expanded at the same time. 
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while a school for training instructors in different trades and crafts 
was established at Sindri. 

A teaching university was cstablUhcd at Patna from 2 January 
1952 and a new (affiliating) univenity known as the Bihar University 
was created with jurisdiction over ail colleges in Bihar outside Patna. 
The number of scholars in colleges increased from 24,740 in 
1951-2 to nearly 50j0tX) at the end of the plan periodj and the 
number of teachers was doubled. The Ranchi College and T. N. J. 
College, Bhagalpur^ w'cre raised to the post-graduate standard in 
Arts, No less than 34 new colleges w'cre started, and the annual 
admissions to tlic intermediate science course increased from i.534 
to 3,200, 


MEUICINE AND PUBLtC HEALTH 

There was considerable expansion in medical and public health 

faciluics during the First Plan and the total expenditure on medical 

and public health increased from only about Rs 1 crorc in I947-S 

to 1-8 crores in 1951-2 and Rs 3-9 crorcs in 1955-6. The effects 

of th^ measures are clearly reflected in the mortality rate which 

has show-n continuous and rapid decline since the achievement of 

mdej^ndence. Cholera, which appeared almost every year from 1943 

to 194/ in epidemicform, has been almost completely controlled and 

malaria, has also decreased sig- 

n'v Anti-Malaria Control programme was 

started m Bihar m 1953 and thanks to this and the in^oduedon of 

an integrated scheme providing for the taking of both preventive 

^d curauve measures in selected areas, the incidence of malaria 

.Kit 7 to about one- 

third of what u used^to be before. ^ 
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and th. number oftad, for T.B. padente bar been nearly iripied. A 

da “■"P“Bn was started for mass B.C.C. vaccination as 
protccuon asamst T B and over 3i lalb perrons had been given 

BnCpG^ vaccmauoxi by the end of 1956 * 
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for the establish men t of waters, nrkc i ^ * 1 . siaraa 

waicrworks m four other towms. 13,(300 small 
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tubcvvtUs were sunk for providing pure drinking water in the Rood- 
aifected areas of North Bihar. 

Mention mu5t be made here of the starting of thirty Family Plan¬ 
ning Clinics in the State. Arrangements were ako made for imparting 
instruction to married women attending the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centres and Health Centres in community projects and 
N* E. S. areas. This must be regarded as a development having 
considerable signjficanoc For the future, for the mortality rate is 
likely to fall stiU further and the rate of population growUi would 
become even faster than it is already if steps were not taken to bring 
down the stsse of families. 

The number of hospitals and dispensaries increased from 738 
to 853 and the number of beds from 4^256 to 5,862. All district hospi¬ 
tals w^ere improved and expanded during thb period. There was abo 
considerable expansion and improvement in the hospitals attached 
to the Medical Colleges at Patna and Darbhanga. A new building 
With 250 beds for a surgical unit knowm as the Rajcndra Surgical 
Blocks which is conridered to be one of the best equipped of 
its kind in the country'j w^as added to the Patna Medical College 
Hospital. 

There has also been considerable expansion of facilities for medical 
and public health education and training. The annual intake in the 
Medical degree course has been doubledj and steps Lakeix for starting 
a new Medical College at Ranchi* Facilities have also been provided 
for post-graduate leaching in selected subjects at the PaIna Medical 
College. A Health Institute has been started at PaUiaj and steps 
taken for training nurses, lady health visitors^ midwives^ and dais 
in large numbers. 

GRAM P^VJiCtrAYATS 

The number of Panchayats, which stood at 1^424 at the commence¬ 
ment of thcplan^ had men to 6^,521 in 1956 excluding 2,181 un- 
ofheia] Panchayats. Over 200 Panchayats were entrusted with the 
work of collecting land revenue in addition to their normal dudes 
and in some areas gram-golas were organized by Panchayats for 
making grain available to cnldvators on credit at the time of sowing, 
fn the districts of Muzaffarpur^ Darbhanga, Monghyr and Sarattj^ 
Panchayats w^ere entrusted with the construction of flood protection 
embankmeiits and no less than 235 miles of such embankments were 
constructed through their agency. The Panchayats also organized 
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village volunteer forces for watch and ward duties and social 
reconstruedon work. 


HOUSING 

Steps were taken for the first time during 1951-6 for the improve¬ 
ment of the housing conditions of industrial workers^ HarijanS:, and 
municipal sweepers^ Loans amounting to over a crore of rupees were 
advanced to a number of industrial units for the consuruction of 
Suitable houses for their workersjand inmostcaseSj the construction of 
these houses had been completed or nearly completed by 1956. Satis* 
factory' progress vras made also with the schemes for the construction 
of houses for municipal sweepers, the entire cost of which was met by 
the State Government^ and with the scheme for the construction of 
houses for landless Harij a ns w'here 25 per cent of the coit in the shape 
of labour or readily available materials was contributed by bciiefici- 
ariesj and the remaining 75 per cent by the State Governmenti 


WELFAILE OF TRIBAL AND BACKWARD GLASSES 

ThepoUcies that were initiated during 1947-51 for the amdioration 
of the condition of Scheduled tribes, Scheduled castes^ and other 
backward classes continued to operate during the First Five-Year 
Plan* Over 6 LOGO stipends were awarded to students belonging 
to Scheduled tribes and Scheduled cartes, and over 25,000 stipends 
to students belonging to backward classes during 195 U6. Schools, 
maktabs, and hostels were also provided for the convenience of 
Slu Cuts belonging to Scheduled tribes. Scheduled cartes, and other 
back ward communities at differ cut pi aces. Over 3 00 grain-goias were 

set up m the tribal areas for supplying grain to the tribal population 
on easy terms when needed. A common Cultural Board has been 
formed for the preservation and advancement of different tribal 
langnagw and cultures, and a Tribal Research Institute established 
at Ranchi for conducting research in the customs, manner, 
Imigu^gcs, ^Fici Culture? of the trib^il people. 


GULTURAL institutions and AGrrV'JTIES 

loS'c Research Institute was formally constituted in 

1950 for rese^arch m medieval and ancient Indian hUtory and the 

(VomTihet'^ft /Suddhlst manuscripts brought 
^cavationsat Kumhrar and other places near 
Patna, and writing a history of the rrecdom movement in Bihar. 
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An now known as Nava Nalanda Mahitvihara was estab¬ 

lished in 1955 dose to the site of the ancient university at Nalanda 
for higher studies in Pali and Buddhist culture. This insdtute has 
an intemadonai character and is attracting students and teachers from 
many Buddhist countries, such as Ceylon, Burmaj Thailand, China, 
Japan and soon. It provides post-graduate courses in Pali and Buddhist 
philosophy and has arrangements for teaching Chinese, Japanese 
and Tibetan, besides other languages. The institute is also engaged 
in research work and has undertaken the publicadon of the Pali 
Tripitika in the Bevanigri script. It may be noted that the Chinese 
Government has presented the relics of Yuan Chwang to the Nalanda 
Institute and about five lac rupees for building a suitable monument. 

Another insdtute known as the Mithila Institute has been set up at 
Darbhanga for higher studies and research in Sanskrit. This imtitute 
also collects old manuscripts and publishes research papers and un¬ 
published works in Sanskrit. It has a large number of new publica¬ 
tions to its credit. The Maharajah of Darbhanga has donated a 
total of about five lakh rupees to this institute. 

Prelimiuar)' steps were taken in 1955 for the establishment of a 
Prakrit institute near Vaisali for post-graduate studies in Ahiihsa, 
research in the Prakrit language and literature, and in Jaina philo¬ 
sophy. It is now working at full speed and Shri Shanti Prasad Jain 
has donated on behalf of the Jaina community a total of six lakhs 
and twenty-five thousand rupees for buildings and so on. 

An institute for post-graduate studies and research in Arabic and 
Persian was proposed to be established in 1955 with the Rhuda Box 
Library- as the centre, 

A rural institute for providing higher education on a basic pattern 
was established at Turk! in September 1955, and a college of Physical 
Education started at Patna. 

The Constitution provides that the official language of the Union 
shall be Hindi In the Devanagri script. The Bihar Kashtra Bhasha 
Parishad was established towards the end of 1950 generally for 
the development of Oic Hindi language, and more particularly for 
the publication of useful books dealing with arts, science, and techni¬ 
cal subjects in Hindi and in the other important regional languages 
and dialects of Bihar. The Institute has published a large number 
of original works in Hindi, and has already established a high 
reputation as a centre for research in Hindi and in the regional 
languages and dialects of Bihar. 
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UU5IC, DAXCE AAIJ DRAI^fA 

In ancient times, Patna was a great centre of music and drama. 
The simmeriugs of a new cultural awakening began to be felt all over 
Bihar with the advent of freedomj and clubs and parties began to be 
organized for putting on stage performances and musical soirees. 
A music department was started in the Patna University in 1947, 
and in 1949, Government decided to organize Mod Mandalis which 
gave dramatic performances, skits, musical items, etc,, in tlie 
countryside, A Cultural Grants Committee was set up after this in 
1951 for the distribution of grants among institutions devoted to 
musk, dance, drama and the histrionic arts with the help of this 
Committee. This was followed by the establishment of the Bihar 
Academy of Musi c, Dance, and Drama in 1952 lor fostering and deve- 
loping these arts in Bihar. 'Phis academy gives assistance to organiza~ 
tions dcTOted to art and culture in Bihar and also looks after the 
Organization of cultural shoivs on the anniversary of Independence 
Day. A number of private organizations such as the Sangeet Mandal, 
the Rabindra Sangeet Parishad, and the Bhiiruya Nrltya Kala 
Mandir have also been actively engaged in promoting the arts of 
music and dance and other cultural activities in the State. 

BHARAT SEWAK $AMAJ 

The Bihar State Bharat Sewak Samaj was inaugurated on S 
August 1953, one year after the establishment of the Central 
Bharat Sewak Samaj, as the people’s sector of the Five-Year Plan, 
in order to invite the co-opcratlon of all sections of the people in the 
task of nation building and social service and to provide facilities and 
opportunities for such service. 

The success which the Samaj achieved within a short span of time gave 
promise of its promoting the growth of the people’s initiaave overa wide 
area throughout the Pradesh. The Organization in the very beginning 
took upsomc important programmes in the fieldof public co-operation 

such as projects like the Kosi, and worked them out successfully. 

The Bharat Sewak Samaj programme gencraUy includes the 

lollowing activities:— 

( 1 ) Sanitation and Health 

(2) Enlightenment about the Five-Year Plan 

(3) Economic Development:—• 

(a) Major Projects 

(b) Local Development Works 
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(c) Cottage and Village Industries 

(d) Other Constructive Activities 

(4) Social Welfare (Welfare of Women and Children) 

(5) Appati Seva (Emergency Relief) 

(6) Raising Social and Civic Standards:— 

(a) Removal of Social Inequalities 

(b) Prohibition 

(c) Anti-corruption 

(d) Anti-adulteration 

(7) Cultural Aedvitjes 

(fi) Work Camps:— 

(a) For students and other youths and 

(b) For educated unemployed. 

(9) Studies and Surveys. 

The State Bharat Sewak Sami] with branches in all the districts 
of the Pradeshj aU the sub-divisions of the districts^ and in 39S out of 
477 thanas^ and several villages^ gives top priority to samtarionand 
anti-corruption programmes in view of the fact that no nation-huild- 
ing programme is expected to achieve success unless our people are 
healthy, both physically and morally, 

HEALTH AM> SANTTATION 

Yog^an :^The State Bharat Sewak Samaj has opened several 
Yog^an centres all over the State. Young and old arc trained in 
Vogasan exercises. In Patna itself, the headquarters of the State, 
there are Yogasan centres at Birla Mandir, the Bharat Scouts and 
Guides ofTicCj and the ofiice of the Camp Section of die Samdj 
(Medicine Market), 

Sanitation Drives:—^Toeducate the masses regarding the principles 
of social hygiene and environmental sanitation and to arouse mass 
enthusiasm for die purpose, the State Bharat Sewak Samaj has been 
conduedng two sanitation drives every year. These drives have been 
evoking public co-operation and response whenever and wherever 
they have been launched. 

ANTl-CORRUPTTON 

Since die very inception of the Samaj, the Secretary, Anti-Corrup¬ 
tion Section, has been devoting considerable time and energy to 
root out comiption from society in whichever shape or form it 
may be found existing* 
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PUBLIC CO-OPERATION IK BIG ANO SMALL PROJECTS 

The SAmaJ has had ouistandmg success in the Kosi Bund project. 
At the instance of the the land required for the construction 

of embankments at Kosi was surrendered by the people without 
waiting for the formalities of land acquisition. The rate on which 
the estimate was based was about Rs 41.8as. per thousand cubic feet 
of earthwork. Against thisj the work turned out by the Bharat Sewak 
Samaj cost only Rs 33 to Rs 36 per thousand cubic feet, which 
means a saving of over 16 percent. It has been estimated that the 
value in money of the Shramdan performed by the Bharat Sewak 
Samaj workers it about Rs 4 lakhs. 

The branches of the Samaj have been also busy sponsoring small 
local Development Schemes which are implemented partly by the 
grants received from the Planning Commission and pardy through 
the people's co-operation. The Samaj has now increased its sphere 
of activities and has decided to work with greater zeal for Co-operat¬ 
ive Cottage and Village Industries and several other programmes 
necessary for the rebuilding of India. 

Studtnt and louth Camps — The State Bharat Sewak Samaj has 
opened a special section which carries the message of national 
reconstruction to students and youth. 

From May 1954 to 31 December 1956 the State Bharat Sewak 
Samaj held a number of student and youth camps throughout the 
State; — Boys—87 with 6,063 Campers, Girls — 8 with 450 campers, 
Training Camps—4 with 203 campers, total 99 with 6,716 Campers. 

The number of students and youths who performed labour and 
social service at these camps is about 5,000 and 9,31,196. C.F.T. 
earthwork was done by campers through Skramdm. 

Alahild Stetion—The Mahila Section of the Samaj works for the 
welfare of women and children. It has organized a number of mater¬ 
nity centres and various institutions for carrying on constructive 
work and cultural activities. Smt. Rajkumarl Amrit Kaur, the then 
Union Minister for Health, gave a grant of Rs 5,000 for carrying 
on activities for the welfare of women and children through con¬ 
ducting maternity centres. 

rhis in Outline IS the nature of the work done fay the Samaj in Bihar. 

Community Development and the National 
Extension Service 

The problem of all-round rural and agricultural development had 
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been engaging the minds of the leaders of the Indian National 
Congress for a long time, A number of experiments in rural develop¬ 
ment had been conducted in difFerent parts ofthecountry and schemes 
ru'‘al development were taken up when the Congress formed 
ministries in Bihar and several other provinces. In most of these 
schemes, rural development work was thought of largely in terms of 
particular items, of improvement in village life and in cultivation, 
and there was, generally speaking, lack of a cenordinated approach 
to village life as awhole, The magnitudeof the elforts needed to create 
any effective impact on the problem was also not fully realized, and 
thefundsallottedforniral development work were wholly inadequate. 

A committee known as the Grow More Food Enquiry' Committee 
w-as appointed by the Government of India under the Chair¬ 
manship of Shri T. K, Krishnamachari in February 1952 to 
enquire into the efficacy of the grow-more-food programme, and to 
examine and report on any matter relevant to die problem ofin- 
crc^Ing food production. This committee expressed the view that 
agricultural improvement was an Integral part of a much wider 
problem of raising the level of rural life, and no lasting improvement 
could be expected unless ttie grow-morc-food campaign was so 
enlarged as to cover a wider plan for the development of village life 
in all its aspects. It recommended the organization of a permanent 
nation-wide extension service to assist in the implementation of a 
co-ordinated programme of rural development with the w'llling 
participation and help of the people, and for bringing about such 
a large-scale expansion of agricultural production as will assure to 
an increasing populadon progrcaively rising levels of nutrition. A 
pilot extension scheme of this type was actually started at Bikram in 
May 1952 with generous help from the Ford Foundation. Five 
pilot community development projects were started the same year 
on 2 October. The national extension service scheme prepared by 
the Krishnamachari Committee was sanctioned towards the middle 
of 1953 , and four national extension service blocks were setup in Bihar 
On the anniversary of Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday that very year. 

The basic ideas underlying the community development and 
the national extension service schemes are (ij that no rural deve¬ 
lopment programme can have any chance of success unless the people 
accept its objectives, share in its making, regard it as their own and 
are prepared to make the sacrifices necessary for implemcndi^ it; 
(«) no lasting improvement in agriculture or rural life can be expected 
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if the different aspects arc treated in isolationj and the programme 
therefore should cover village life in all its aspects, and (nt) when 
difTcrent departments of Government approach the village each 
from its own viewpoint, the effect is apt to be confusing. The 
approach to the villager should be made not through a multiplicity 
of developmental officers but through an agent common at least to 
the principal departments engaged in rural work. The community 
development programme was conceived primarily as one of intensive 
development of selected areas through community efforts, which 
would also contribute to raising the level of agricultural production. 
It covered besides development of agriculture, animal husbandry, 
and co-operation, also village communications, social education, the 
oq^ansion and improvement of primary and secondary education 
and the improvement of public health. 

The total Governmental cKpcnditurc on the five pilot commu¬ 
nity projects which were started in different areas of Bihar in 
1952-3 exceeded rupees three crores. The people’s contribution in 
the shape of cash, material, and labour towards the execution 
of the community development programme in the same period 
was in excess of the exptenditure incurred by Government, 
The national exterrsion service scheme provides for the establish¬ 
ment of extension blocks consisting of about 100-120 villages. 
Bihar will have a total of 572 blocks when the scheme is 
extended to the entire State, and by the end of the plan period, 87 
national extension services covering an area of 12,000 sq, miles and a 
population of over 71 lakhs or a little over I/6th of the total State's 
population will have been set up. Each nation^ extension service block 
has a block development officer, extension officers for agriculmre, 
animal husbandry, and co-operation, two social education organizers 
and an overseer, besides one village level worker for every 10 villages. 
The main obstacle to the speedy implementation of the community 
development and N.E.S. programmes was lack of trained personnel. 
Facilities for training in agriculture, animal husbandry, co-operation, 
social education and extension methods had to be rapidly expanded 
or created w-herc no such facilities existed before to meet the 
requirements of staff for these schemes. 

Before we conclude this brief survey of Bihar in the post-indepen¬ 
dence period, some mention must be made of the developments 
that have taken place in the administrative sphere, when there is 
all-round expansion of the activities of Government, the abolition 
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of zi^mmds,rs and the decision to establish a permanent national 
extension service Mphich would contact every farmer and assist in the 
co-ordinated development of rural life through community efforts 
under the impact of the ideals of justice and democracy enshrined 
in the Constitution of India. During the British regime, Govern¬ 
ment had no administrative agency of their own in the village, and 
indeed, there was no subordinate administrative agency below the 
Subdivisional officer, though for purposes of law and order, each 
subdivision was divided into a number of police statioiui, each under 
a police officer of the rank, of a Sub-Inspector, The Subdivisional 
Officer, as also the District Officer and other administrative and exe¬ 
cutive officers at district and subdivisional headquarters had to try 
cases and perform other Judicial work besides being responsible 
for all revenue and administrative work. The size of the districts 
and subdivisions in Bihar was also too large to permit easy contact 
between the people and the district and subdivisonal staff, and the 
volume of work in districts and subdivisions had been continuously 
on the increase for a long period. 

The establishment of Village Panchayats endowed with a large 
measure of authority in civic matters and also other spheres and based 
on full adult suffrage to which references have been made earlier, 
was part of a generai policy to decentralise administrative authority 
and to build up local sclf-govcmment institutions from the bottom. 
The separation of judiciary and executive functions which started a 
little later was another important measure of administrative reform 
which was calculated to relieve the burden on the administrative 
agencies of Government and decentralise authority. The abolidon 
of zamindars and the all-round expansion of Governmental activi¬ 
ties made it absolutely imperative to provide subordinate admlnistra* 
tivc agencies and to delegate necessary authority to them to deal with 
local problems. It was accordingly decided in 1952 to divide the 
whole State into a number of circles or anchals each under a gazetted 
officer who would be responsible for the collection ofrcvcnucs payable 
to Government and also for the ex^ution of the programme of wel¬ 
fare and development in the area under his charge. The Nadonal 
Extension Service scheme was sanctioned one year later by the 
Government of India, and this necessitated a good deal of modifica¬ 
tion in the Anehal Adhikaii scheme. The modified scheme provides 
for the constitution of 574 National Extension Service blocks and 
Anchals in the State, each covering about 100 villages with an average 
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population of 66^000, The gazetted officer in charge of the block 
cum Anchal is responsible for revenue and genera! administration 
work in addition to his duties as block development officer, but he is 
not expected to perform any magisterial and judicial functions. 
The duties and responsibilities of district and subdivisionai officers 
have been redefined and they have been made responsible for the 
co-ordination and supervision of development programmes in their 
respective jurisdictions. The responsibility for the initiation and 
execution of development programmes in different fields rests with 
the officei^ of the development departments concerned who are also 
expected to provide technica.1 and a certain measure of administra¬ 
tive supen^'Uion; but the district and subdivisionai officers are expect¬ 
ed to ensure that there is no overlapping or conflict between the 
activities and programmes of different departments, and that the 
execution of development programmes is not held up for technical 
reasons or for want of public co-operation. 

A very significant development has taken place in the last few 
years in the increasing association of the public with administration, 
particularly in respect of the development and welfare schemes. 
Thus a large number of committees and councits have been formed at 
different levels. Mention may be made here of the District Develop¬ 
ment Council which is concerned with all matters relating to the 
programme of development in the district and Advisory Committees, 
Community Projects and National Extension Service Blocks which 
arc charged with the responsibility of formulating the programme 
of work in the blocks and also for general supervision. As ivas in¬ 
dicated earlier, one of the basic assumptions of the community develop¬ 
ment and N.E.S. schcnic& is that no rural development programme 
can have any chance ofaucce^ unless the people accept its objectives 
and share in the making of the programme and also in its execution. 
The Advbory Committees in community development and national 
extension areas^ therefore, have a very vital role to play in the 
new set-up. 

Though the execution of the First Five-Year Plan was beset with 
many difficulties in the initial stages to some of which reference ha5 
been made in earlier paragraphs, progress was rapid in the last two 
years of the plan period, and the preparation of a more ambitious 
Second Five-Year Plan was taken in hand early in 1955 iu a mood of 
buoyancy and hope. 
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Buddha Jay anti 

The 2^0th anniversary' of the Buddha which was observed in 1956 
vvas naturally an occasion for great rejoicing in Bihar where the 
Buddha had spent many years of his life^ and which has some 
of the most sacred places ofB add hist pilgrimage in the worlds namely^ 
Bodh Gaya, Rajgriha, and VaTsali. Thousands of pilgrims from 
Ceylon, Burma, Tibet, Thailand, and other Buddhist countries 
including the Dalai and Panchen Lamas of Tibet and many other 
distinguished savants and leaders visited the places of Buddhist 
pilgrimage in Bihar, and tliis has no doubt brought about a certain 
amount of cultural awakening among the people and also an aware¬ 
ness in their minds of India's link with the countries of South-East 
Asia, Tibet, China, and the Far East. Bodh Gaya, Rajgriha, and 
Nalanda which were lying in a state of neglect for many centuries, 
were renovated and improved, and necessary facilities were 
provided for the accommodation, transport, and medical care of 
pilgrims. 


Sakvodaya and Bhoodan 

This narrative will be incomplete without some reference to the 
Sars’odaya and Bhoodan movements. The latter movement can be 
regarded as an offshoot of the former, but it is important enough 
to call for separate mention. The Sarvodaya movement is based on 
Gandhian ideals and aims at an all-round progress of the people 
largely through their0\%'n efforts. It attaches considerable importance 
to the revival and development of village industries and khadi. 
Although this movement is in its infancy, it has considerably influenc¬ 
ed the minds and thoughts of a large number of people in Bihar, as 
in the country generally and should be recognized as being one of the 

powerful under-currents shaping the country’s evolution. The Bhoo 
dan movement originated in 1951, when Sri Vinoba Bhave, one of 
Gandhiji’s foremost disciples decided to organize a movement for 
the solution of the land problem through non-violence, on seeing the 
plight of the landless in Telangana and the atmosphere of violence and 
hatred generated there by Communist propaganda. The Bhoodan 
movement in Bihar started on 14 September 1952 when Sri Vtnoba- 
jt set up his camp in the village of Durgivati in Shahabad district. 
From Durgavati, he walked on foot through the districts of Shahabad, 
Patna, S ar an, G aya,PaIamau, Ranchi and S inghbhum, and then hal ted 
for some dme in Ghandil in the Manbhum dbtrict where he fell ill. 

SH 
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He resumed his journey after his recovery from illness^ and coveerd 
the remaining part of the Manbhum district and the districts of 
Ha^aribaghj Monghyr, Santhal Parganas^ Bhagalpurj PumcEj 
Saharsa, Darbhangaj Muaaffarpiir and Champaran. Some areas 
were viEitcd by him more than once. He thus journeyed on foot for 
839 days through Bihar^ covering a distance of5j547 miles* Wherever 
he wenlj he preached that land^ ]lkc the suHj the a Jr and watcr^ was 
the gift of God and nobody should claim to be its lord;* and those who 
had land should share it with their landless brethren. This appeal had 
considerable success. Much of the bitterness and violence that had ari¬ 
sen over land disputes disappeared^ and 2;p14^^745 landholders donated 
a total of 23^08 j479 acres of land* Avery large proportion ofthc land 
thus donated consists of uncultivated lands^ but the spectacle of people 
including zamindars who had only recently lost heavily on account 
of the abolition of zamindaris^ donating large areas of land for distri bu¬ 
tton among the landless had a great moral effect. Though the Bhoo- 
dan movement has not solved the problem of the laitdk^^ it has 
created an atmosphere in which a just solution of the land problem 
might be achieved in the usual democratic way without bloodshed. 
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EPILOGUE 


H e re is a panoranLic view of the story of the people of Bihar 
and the land they have been occiipying for the last three 
thousand y^^ara and morej. for which some kind of record 
is avaiJable^ Republics and empires have come and gone, systems 
of administration have been tried and replaced, changes have taken 
place in religious beliefs and creeds, languages have formed and 
refotmedj arts have flourished and decayed, but the stream of human 
life, like the very Ganges that passes through Bihar, has flowed on 
and on, seeking fulfilment of economic, social, aesthetic and moral 
urges and ideals which Have swayed the people here from time to time. 
During their long endeavour to express themselves fully, the people 
here have thrown up great systerns of thought, the dialectics and 
inter-relations of which havt; yet to be fully brought out. They once 
led India in religion and culture and were responsible for taking 
Buddhism, an offshoot of Sanatana Dharma, to remote corners of 
Aria. They have produced some mighty figures who can rank not 
only as some of the greatest in India but can easily be styled as w orld 
figures. They were pioneers in conducting republics.and in building 
India-wide empires* They were also teachers of art and leaders in 
organizing big educationai institutions. None but the MaithilJs of 
Bihar have been able to preserve without break the traditions of 
Sanskrit learning for such a long and continuous period as three 
thousand years. 

’While these and other achievements spotlight the brilhant days 
and moonlit nights of Bihar's glory, there have been also very dark 
and gloomy periods when Bihar went down and was almost inglo¬ 
rious and forgotten. But again her people have risen and along with 
their brothers and sisters in India, have made a mark in recent history. 
The life of the people has marched on undeterred by any obstacles. 
The great past achievements have been able to inspire confidence 
nnd have been the cause of pride and prestige. The darker periods 
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too should dti^w our attcoticm and be the subject of deeper stud) ^ 
io order that avoidable mistakes and causes of failure in the past 
may he avoided in future* 

The several wriiers who have contributed, to this book have 
laboured hard to draw a picture as best they could. It cannot, 
however, be said that the pic hire is by any means full, because the 
material which was available for long periods was sonxetinies prac¬ 
tically niU It may be that as time passes, more light can be thrown 
and a fuller story written. In the meanwhilCj thU task had to be 
undertaken, and It may now he said that the attempt was w^orth 
making. 

The history' of Bihafj as of India, has not come to a stop like that 
ofmany forgotten countries and dead civilizations* India is still a 
vital and a creative nation, and the best proof of it was the unique 
way Indians fought freedom's battle under the inspiring guidance of 
Gandhiji, and won it against the mightiest of empires. The worthy 
part Biharis played in it, is still fresh in the memory of India* 

But it should he remembered that the past is always ^only a past* 
and we cannot afford to be lost in it unless wc want to reduce our¬ 
selves to mummies. Out of the past, almost leaning on it, rises the 
present, and life projects itself into the future. 

Let this picture drawTi in 'Bihar Through The Ages’ serve as a 
reminder of the glorious past. At the same time, let it inspire a vision 
of the future and fill everyone with the confidence that people who 
have done great tkingsean repeat them again and achieve perhaps 
greater things than before. Therein w^ould be the hilfilment of those 
who have toiled hard to draw the outline of a picture of the past of 
a simple, rural and hospitable people who have been endowed with 
the rare gift of faith, and who have always responded and owed 
ungrudging allegiance to great leaders and noble ideals. 
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A fissure caused by earthquake ; 
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A rail wav track after earthquake : 

1034 [Fig. 2 



Coal mining in Bihar [Fig- 3 
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A (Jraon boy 
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A Uraon j^irl 
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Munda youth 
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A group of Uraon dancci^ 
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A Birhor hut 
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Tlie Cyclopean wall at Rajgir 
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JVAKA/WJAVANA 1954*55 
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Jiv^ifc^mravana at R^ijifir 



Jivak-amravana Ground plan, Rajgir [ Frc, 11 
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CONJECTWIAL PIAN OF THE MAURYIN PILLARED RALL 





Plan of thr NUuryan pillared hall at Kumrahjir (Fama) [Fig. 12 



Maiir>'an pillared hall ai Kumrahar (Patna) 
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Plate VI 



Lti>n Capital,, AaoI^s Pillar 
at Rampurv^ (Champaran) 
[Fig. 14 


Hull Capita^ Asnka Pillar 
at Rampurva (Champa ran) 
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Asoka Pillar, Lauriya Nandanearh {Ghamparan^ 
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Lion CapiiaL Sarnath 













Plate VIII 



Vak&h^ statue Yakshi from Didarganj 

(PatmiMuseum) [Fic;. 19 




Jain image from Lohanipur 
(Patna Museum) [ Fiu^ 20 


Iraughing boy^—Terracotta 
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deity, Maniarmath, 
Rajgtr [Fic3. 22 


l>anccr frnin RiilandibagK 

[Fig. 23 




.'Vsukn In remrirse—original based on scujpiure 

[ Fig. 24 







Key to Plate X — 25 

XciA, 1-^5: Gupta Guld Coim: U>SgUs Vnr\es brtwrrn 
120 lO 127 grains. 

16-IS: Cast and pui^ch-marted tesini 
20-21: Legends in GupiA rhajatter* 

I. Ob% i King Chamlrafupta maklnR a prcKut to his bride, JT^ndfodVi/. 

Utidee left arm of thr King, Chmdra; be-hind Lhf QueCfi, Kumf^tdFt'i. 

Ret: Amhitl sealed On liotl OOlKhani Up right; legend, Liihihhm'f^- 
2- Obv: King SaTnudraRupla Standing; Spear in Jefl hand and oflerinj^ obbitions by nghl; 
Oanida banner in fmal. Legefid blurred^ 

Rev: GcpddcsS Seated on high^UacIt^ ihrotiei: legend. PatiMf^ma^u 

3, Obv; Sae piftcial hnrsr of Aivamedha before fche raerificial letter Ji undrt bim; 

circylar legend^ priikiiimtsvitvd. 

Rr> ■ Queen Dattodn^ i standing with Cftiflfcrt' on her shoulder; legend, ,^rimno/Aa->flF4- 
hainny . 

4. Qbv: King Somiudragupta scaled on cXtucharid plat ing on lytc S legend, AM^ajaiStn- 

FAjairUiUnudra^uptai^. 

Rev: Goddess seated on wicker stool Willi comiieapia Ln left hand; legend, jMPWwiff/c- 
5- Ohv: Samudtagupta standing and shooting an arrow at llger before him; legend, 

Rev; Goddess standing widi Lotus in left hand; legeodp ftanir as on ohvenr. 

6. Obv! Ssfliudragupla ilnlldiriig^ to left wilh baulr-axe in left hand: attendant liefore him 

legend p A>ttflnIe>dro/w/q)^d0^^ 

Rev: Goddris sealed On Chouki; It^endi KFitenicpHtrala^. 

7. OIpv: Chandragupta II tending with bow in left hand and arrow in right; (^anfha 

bciwrrn the bow and ibe bow-string. CircMlar legend blurred. 

Rev; Godd™i sirated on Cbouki; legend, Srfrih^tna^.^ 
fl. Obv ‘ Chaitdragupta L L shooting arrow at retreating ItOfl. 

Rfv: Goddess seated on liun. Legend blurred. 

R Obv: Chandragupla H standing b^ore Chakrapuniiha and receiving 
RevJ Goddess standing cm matiaM head? If^cfid, ChakFaiikTama^, 

10. Obv: Chandragupta H standings with an uitihrellA'brenrer behind him. 

Ken,-; C:^desi standing un lotys with lotus in left hand- 

11. Obv: Chandragiipta il riding on a hoesr, carrying bow; legend blurted. 

Revt C^oddest Mtatrd Om a wiciLet SlOot and feeding a pearocic. 

12. Ohv: Kumdragupta 1 riding a borae and attacking with a sward a rhirtocerns stand¬ 

ing at bay. L^cnd blurred. 

Rev: Goildeai standing on a fliaAm and taking a Oawee oft^red by it^ .An umbrella- 
bearer behind her. 

Ll. Ohv: Ktmt5.ragupta L in monk^s dress, standing in centre^ wish a general and a lady 
arguing violmtly with him. Circuit legend unrrad. 

Rev: Lakshml seated iHi 1^1 us; legend* 

H. ObvT Kumlragupsa L, itamling ami feeding peacock* Circular legend not coniplelely 
readr 

Re\'i Kirtikcya on peaiZock* legend, -Srf . 

15. Olpv: Kum5ra|impta 1 ridbg a furinui rleidiantj which it abou t to trample a I Lon an 

the graund; ibr Ikm U trying to hite the hind4rg of the I'lephanl; astcndanl 
behind the king. 

Rrv: C^dcss feeding peac<>ck; legend^ .'VfMrjrdrdji^a;'^. 

16. Obv: Copper out coin;e. B,c. Obv; Tllephant; 

Rri'" Therc-ajchri:! hill. 

17. Square Cast coin: Obv; Srt-rml ^ymlKils, including elephant to righs. 

Rev: SrvefaI symbols, including Thrre-arched hilL^ H*lloVi--crosa, etc, 

IB. Runch-miukrd silver cciin^ ub^'e™ side: Sneral symbols. 
i&. Punc|i-ma?kcd silver coin; Obverte: Se^-cfaJ synibd^s, 

20* Aivamedha Coin legend ijif Samudragupta in CpamE: melrr. 

RdjiditiraJak ^ritAitiprarr^rd 

21- Ivegend on ihe hatlle-MC type ot Samudragupia in R^thvi metre; 

kfitdifrafaiurjf^iTf^Jitars^^ . 
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Plate XI 



Seated Butitiha. Jnanfimiic|i-a, Sarnatli 


[Fic. 2C 




Place XII 



Main Slupa, Nalanda 


[FiG. 27 



Sujnc tcmplcy Akc Ns». 2^ Nalnnda 


[Fig, 28 





Pl»e XIII 



Bodh Gitv^ tiiinpii^^Giiva 












Plate XIV 



Marriajift’' nf Stva Pnrvati 

Fio. 


Brunzt.*; Budtiha, 
Sultangaiij Fic. JL 




]«a<ly with a Idrd, 
R.ijmaha] 


FllJp 33 


Dancing Ganesh 

[Fio. »4 






Plate XV 



[Fit;. 3z 


Kuin& uf Nalanda \JotiajStcry 




Bronze image of seated Tara Fie;* JS 


Mahade\'a irmpk at Khekpatra , Fig. 37 













Plate XVf 




Seatixl A vale »kilcs vara (Bronisc imager) [Ficj^ :}8 


Standing Av^alokitcsvara 
Bronze irnage) “ Fig, 



[Fig- 40 


Malik Ibrahim .XJaiisnlrnm^ Bihar Sharif 











Place XVII 



filit-r Shab’j Mauiinkum. Sasaram [i-'icj. 41 



ShaK Daulal> Mausoleum. Martcr 


iFiC. 42 





Plat« xyw 



Shcr Shah’s Mr^qiit,', Patna City Fic, +3 



Shain.siicr Rhan's tomb. Shamslifriiagar 

[Fig. 44 










Plate XIX 



Mansin);h*5 palace, Rohta^garh [Fif:, 4() 



Clipper coin of Muhammad Shah 
Sharqui orjaimpur [Fig. 48 



A calligraphic ipreimen |.Wa^li) of tlnppcr coin of Ibrahim Shah 

Raja Ram Narayan "FiC- 17 Sharqui ofJaunpur Fig 49 






Place XX 



Portr^iU tjf Saiyid Hussain All Khiiii and 

Ahdul Qua dir* Bcdil [Vta. 5U 









Plate XXI 




A painting of Sher Shah [Fio. 5 \ Betmihal of Shah JrhaTjj illiistraiion I'roin 

H'arikh-i'Khandsn] fFin. 52 









































Plate XXMI 



( fUTu (iovind Sinj^h 


[Fig* 55 




Pl4C* XXIV 
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P(at« XXV 



Mali^itnia Ciaiidhi and Khan Ahdul Ghallar Ktiati diiririg Bihar rSfit^i— -hH? h'lfs, f>7 




Place XXVj 



%'iiiobajt during Hhnodan unit in Bihar [Fin. 5ft 



Place XXVII 



Marlyn?' XTemarial at Pc^tni^ [Fiu. 59 






Place XXVIII 



Dr Rajrndra t^rasad Kihnr AckmU—^ 1953 [ Fic. 6(1 



Shram da lip N.C-Ci and A-C.C. fx>ys at work at K*3si (‘mbafikmrni [Fig, 61 


Phzs XXIK 
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Nava Naknda MahavihaTa^ for Pali and Buddhisni [KiO. 62 



Tilaiya Dam and Power House 


[Fiq, 6a 










Plate XXX 



Konar Dam [FiC- 04 



Bukarri Thermal Station 


[Fio. 65 









Plate XXXI 



Sindri Fnrtilber Factor^' [Fig^ W 



Tata Iron and Works 


[Fig. 67 











Plate XXXtl 



Zcnanai^ Patna Painling 


[Ftfj. BB 



Holi, Patna Painting 


[Fig* 69 














Plate XXXIil 



Chandra^pta 11 (from a coin) 


[Fig. 70 







Plate XXXIV 




Tcrracnita Figurines* Patna Citv 


[Fjg, 72 





Plate XXXV 



Maury an polished sandsumr wilh Maurvan sandstone couchant Bull* S>hati Kariu 

Lotus Tiintif, Shah Kama I Ruad, ' Road, Pat ua City [Flo. 7 

Patna City Fjc. 71^ 



Lomiisha Rata bar Hilk 


[Fig. 75 
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Yuan Chwatl,^ [ Via, 70 


Gold ciasket coiiuiniiig rdi<^ of Yuan 
Ghwang prestntc^d by China to India 

[Fin. 77 





The Dalai Lama prcseniing the rdics of Yuan Chwang to 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru [Fro. 7B 
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GEOLOGICAL MAP OF BIHAR 
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' Alkali Sails (SaitpclrCj Sodiutti 
Sulphate) 

Ap 

Apatite 

Ab 

Asbestos 

i 

Ballast [gravel pebbles) 

' Ba 

Bauxite 

1 

Chrotiike 

FG, 

CG Glayi{Firc*days^Ghma* 
days) 

G 

Coallidds 

1 Cp 

Copper 

1 ^ 

Feldspar (Mica bdi) 

G1 

Glass Sands 

G 

Gold 

IR 

Iron-ores 

Ky 

KyaAite 

Ls 

Limestone 

MA 

Manganese 

Mi 

Mica 

Mp 

Mineral pigment 

Mw 

Mineral waters 

Os 

Ornamental stone 

a 

Quartzite^ quartz-schbt 

Ss 

Sandstone 

SI 

Slate 

St 

Steatite 

Su 

Sulphur (Pyrites) 

V 

Vanadium 
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GLOSSARY 


The GSwMJ-y w ftot mwit iq be eshaquive. Only wardi which mxf nol ^ found in Die* 
lionartnor woidi which wre uicd in some cpeci&l sepa* have been given wi ih cqnn-alenti- 


Ab« 

AbkAih 
Abre SeyBb 
Achit 

Adihovasira 

AdhyaLmavidya 

Afi^h 

Ag 

Aghan 

AgiA Bail3.l 

Ahar 

AbiniaS 

Abl-i-Qidfon 

Ahl-i-Suf 

Ajivika 

AiW 

Aklrat 

AVh^nv (Akhra) 
AV^ibnya Triiiya 


ALming^a 
xVmiuTiA 
AmWkhnna 
Amin 
Am la 

Anal Haque 

Ansmda 

Angarkha 

Ans^ 

Angia 

Anirviaita 

AnnadA 


Apabhmnufo 


Arabaeen 


Cloak 
\Valer-|>ot 
Black Cloud 
Nqn-^pLric^t matter 
Umdi^arin-cnt 

Knowledge qf ihc Syprefi^c Spirit or Atman 

liwcr^ Water jyg 

Fire 

Endian month, roughly Novcmbcr-Dcoembcc 
Hidequs demon that lurks in trees 
Irrigation tank made by a dam 
N^on-bjury lo any living bemg 
Liitcfaleyrt; Nobility 
Knight; Mihtai>' nobility 
Prc^Buddhbtic order of monks 

Lower of the two soeiil divTafona amoGg Imiian Muslims 
Useless^ piirpwlcs; Mrastcftil 
Dandng-ground tn Adivasi villager 

Third day qf the bright hall of Vai^kh ^ which ti tupposed 
to be the first day of the Sniya-yugaj very ainpdciotu for 
the undertaking of any new pfogramine which ii aimred 
sueccai iI then pefformed 
Rent-free grant of land under the King's seal 
Turban 
Store-house 
Revenue officer 
Officer 

I am the Truth 

Bliss I also ihe closest discipte of Buddha 
Lung Jight-filting coal 
Coal nr upper gamirnt 
Bodice 

Non-exjcludod do» 

Lilerally^ givtr of foodj n name nf the goddoff t>Uiga 
or Chandi when giving aims tn her husband, Siva 
The Prakrit language nf the later period; the third stage 
of the Middle Indo-Arysui (or PtSkritJ languages 
Korly 


Ghisarjf 


fiaa 

Arilitar 

AfdhamSgad h i 

ArtaX 

Ariti 

Ai^Ldhai 

AiitrafflSU 


AitoR- 

Aatin 

AIvniDcdha 
AuMfic CuitJli 

AviQiatiha 

‘Ava Jlvji Hai' 
Avidyil 

Aw'SgainanA 


pigeon pKi [c^yanui Intliciu} 

The Prakrit tangimge in whidi Jain Canonkal Works 
are writim 

Spiritiial guide s the perfccind man 
Qireularsiyinging of l^ght bcrqrc a god or goddcH; a form 
of bonour and wonhlp 

First maoth of tb£ nioi!isoonT Jburth month of the Hiodu 

Stages of lifej Brahinachiiry^^ period of student life; 
GilrhAStya^i period oT married V&naprastha, period 
of prepajatioiL (br retircincat; and Sannyis, period of 
loiai rctiimciaijorL - aim hermhagrs 
Higher of the two social diyidonii omocig Indian MuiliiTii 
Doorway 

Hofifr^tcillkrt 

Aboriginal culls whicli gave bloody offbiings to YaJ^haJi^ 
Rlkshasai etc 

Stage of ibe Indo-Aryan Language immediatety befare it 
took the ^rm of \^eniaculata 
Gomes and goes 

SpLiitual ignorance; illosioii^ £abe or Aiidty knnwlei^e; 
the root<miiiK: of all suflering and jnbery 
Cotnbg and going [froni ihii urorld)^ Tramm^tion; 
cycle of birth and death 


Boggnik&r 

Raiga 

Baui 

Bakshi 

BAli 

B£qi 

BAq^-Bilm^h 

Barah 

DArandlkJii 

Bajlni 

Borkandu 

Bait) bar 
Ba ^ne &arif 
Ba Sra 

Bata-^uddhika 

Be &ra 

Beyabin 

BayiLo karegi 

Bhaku Nlarg 

Bh^va 

Bhikhu 

Bhojpatra 


B 

Mulical scholar 

Village prieai of the Chcros-Adivaii Tribe 

Union of 22 villages for purposes of a Gasle Paflchayal 

Paymaster; a pa^Tuaster of troops 

Ear-ring 

Everlasting life 

Rest in God 

Selter or cnitivator of betel lan^a 

BftUa^ or short poeios dEscribtng the ruBeringt of a lady 
contImiDusly separated from her husband 
Sort of overcoat used in winter 

Armed rctaiiicri; anned policemen or other nrmed un* 
mounted employees of a civil depattment 
Equal 

Like the Spark 
Regular order 

Adherents of the minor cults who practised purity by 
meani of keeping the vows of a particular deity 
Irregular order 
Wilderness 

Wpl explain or give a sCatemciit 
Path of devotion to God 

gesticulation; mood or any partleular cmoEldEi 
Buddhist nmiik; one midated m the religion of Buddha 
Bark of birch tree used for writing 


Giossarjf 

Bihairi 

Bif 

l^rtsL 


B-itUha 

BcKihi-gham 
Bod^ man clap 


Bodhiiail^'a 

Bcnga 

Dora 
Dowries 
BrahflE 
Buddha pada 
Buddha pada 
Buiiq& 

Ikini 


Calithhiihl 
Cjuyi sofi;^ 

Chaddar 

Chaitya 


Chaika ran 

Chancier 

ChacKlini 

Ch apkaft 

Cbara;^ 

Charanpad 

Chartclor 

Charkhl 

Omcurvyuha 

Chaulcidiir 

ChauriUi 


Chetiya 

Chhattham 

Chhinta 
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Colicctive usm used by Dr Gricnoa lo d**trihe the three 
Unguagcf of Bihar via., Bhojpuri, Ma|fhi fcnd MnTfh»Ti 
Hero; heroic 

Great Mimda socEo-religioiii ieadcr who two revolts 
aga ins t Bri dsh authority at the turn of the present cmtmyi 
He ciaae to bo oall^ BhagwiLii by bti fc^Loweii and 

admiren 

Dxiremc form ofsooial boycott amoog (or breach 

of rutet of dan m^my and tribal endopjtiy 
Shrinc of the Bodhi tree at Bodh 

Seat or platform on which the Buddha received hii 
mlighienmcnt at Bodh Gayn; it later beojiie an object 
of regular woiship by Buddhist pilgrims 
Benon (of persoDa) dadoed to bo bom as Buddhain future 
lives 

A [U>iterioLit impersonal power like wordiippcd 

by Ajdiva^ 

Mai 

Souic seeds ett. used as coins 
Naked 

Status of Buddha, poem about Buddha 

Feet of Buddha 

Face^vril 

Fairs held at certain placa lu the Munda area 
C 

StyJc of literary Bengali based on the colloquiid gtaedard 
Myitk BOfijs wriiten in old dialecti by Tlntric Buddhut 
tcachcri 
Square shawJ 

Prc-Buddhiiiic monumaii assudaied wiih asha or spirits 
of departed persons^ probably the predeensor of stupaj 
and Utee» of temples 
Movemeoc of the Moon 
Moon 

White drugget 
Lobgj tight-httlag coat 

Academy 0^ colic^ in Vedic and Subm period 
Feet 

Messenger of lower caste PanebAyat 
Spinnmg wheel 

Literally a mat; of lower casts compriiuig 

several villaga 

Fourfold Vajsht^ava divinity; woi^tilp of Vftsudeva, Bgda^ 
rdma, Pradyumna, and Auirudha as mefiibem of one 
divine family 
Village watchman 

Unioa of eighty-four villages for purposs of Caste PiLfiehl* 
yat 

Shrine for Yaksha, Nifa^ etc 
Complete tvro-day fast 
Sprihkic 


Glossa^' 
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ChhoDofn 
Quhil .Sjniin 
Chikiuivui^'it 
Ghilla knahl 
Chill Kli&iu 
Chit 
Choffhll 
QtoEa (choJi) 
ChjQod 

Cm, abo Kdt 

Cowrie 

Cutthny 


D^la 

Datg 

DakhJ KainiS 

D^m 

DajniA'J-koh 

Doiidi 

Djmgal 

Dar 

Dorbiir 

Darogd 

IHrvtali 

Da.itAk 


DaiLar 

DasLarbAndi 
DevabhSWta 
Devirta (DiwSna) 
I>eA'‘a-^lpa 
Dhuiima 
DhafldhuikiiLi 
Dfumu'e^ iTiah i 
Dhann* 

Dhiri 

Dharma-kAyA 

Dharm jbi uah os lI 

Dh&rma-panpdchchhli 

Dharmas 

Dhoii 

DhughclhiAghia 

Dhunikuria 

Dhyifia 

DUta 

bigainbar 

I>ig%iiaya 

DU 


Towh 

Fiace isf forty plUan 
Medical Scitncc 

Shuiiing oneself up bi a cell for a forty-day meditatiqa 
CaJh fod: fnediTJitioii 

Frtmeir'ji] coriociouiAHi; coruriownesa^ mh\d 

Loni?, looK^ i3pen-{rontcd coat 

Bodice 

Gian banglef 

About two mWtA 

Small shell ^inuerly used AS ooiu 

Generic:; tmn for rcTi-enuc office; office of adoritusiralcdn;: 
court-houae 

D 

Quilted waistcoat 
Cauldron 
To occupy 

Cam, perhaps from drachm CCrodt) 

Circle of hills 

Monk with a staiF; name of an order o^f ascciica 

Wrcatliiig bouL 

Calc 

Court or Jcvee; hall of audience 
Police officer 
Religious loefidicout 

Permit or onjer, isuMd bj,- CotreniM- of Fort Willuiu, ht 
other authorities which exEinpted gootU from paytnail 

of euilodna 
Turban 

Putting the turban on the head; initUtion u a learncil man 

Saoskrii or Hiodit lung'uage of gods^ 

Madman ; disEzact^ 

Dtvioe or cotmic creation 
Religion; Pall fonn of Dbaj-ma 
Ra^es, llarci 

Festival of ihc berw, anoienl Iblk-cult 

Bearir^g, >upporUng 

Scavenger 

Dharma as the body of Buddha 

Law* of reli^, tuin acemding w retigion 

Discussion of Dharma 

The supreme being of the Oraim 

^^Butar cloth womtnund the wabt by m^a in India 
Falkiinan worn on breast 
You^ dorzniLory m Oraon vUlage 
Medtiation^ cofLtcmplation 

and liJt d«po*iu fortned by riv« cumnti 
One of the two main Jatn*ixti, the oiber being Shwet^- 
bar; a naked nicndlcant 
Conqucsl qd' the world 
Heart 


Glossary 

Dir^ 

Dirham 

Diwin 


Diwam(y) 

Dogaiziiaj 
Daharadr DoIia 
D ama 

*Dd fuanhd tarJi Chamu na 
bhiti' 

Do|mtia 

Dot^hi 

Driv^'aka 

Dmmnafl 

Diiira 

Dunk 

Dwipar 

Dwlja 


Ekarija 

Ekt&rl 


Fwl 

Fakir (Faqir) 
Fani 

Fonl Filtah 
FofjL (Far^ul) 
Farman 

Famkh 

Faiiha 

Fatuhi 

FaCwa 

FoujcUr 

Foxkl 

Fijq&h 

Fotah 


Gadar 

Caiini 

GanonZi 

Gandum 
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Shitl med by unmarried girli 
Sil^TTCdin equivalent to five pence iterlin^ 

'A native mlnutcf of the revenue department, and chief 
justice in civiL caKi within his JurisdiGtiEiitH' OHicer-in 
chargie of revenue and finance 

Functions of ad iwan; Revenue and Fiscal admuiUtratlpfi 
Of double pri|pn 
Hindi couplet 
Tanner 

'Leave me alunc. I do not like ihii^ 

Scarf 

Tattile made of two ihawls sewn togrlher 
Urted ooat 

Merchant carryirkjgr goods fqr sale 

C^inf 

Church 

Double 

Dualistic ■^‘atetn of thoueht and philosophy irutiated by 
Madhw-Adiarya tl2th century) 

Tbc dsird of the Four Ages of the world , the three others 
being Sat^a,, Treta myl KmVi (the last) 

Tu'kc'born* one U ph>slcal birth and the other spiritual 
birth by initiation 

E 

Monarchical state 
One^stringed instrument 

F 

Augury 

Usually a Muhatomadan oiendicaiit 
Uoaing one's individuality^ leiT-sinTcndcr 
Union with or merger in God 
Fur coat used cn'cr JamS 

Grant, order^ decree, command, mandate or letter 
royal patent 

Unitofmeaiurementeqii^to about IB^OOOfeel 
Prayer for the salvation of the dead 
Vext without i^tening or sleeved 
Religious decree or order 

VPropcrIy a military comtnandn: or n miliury govmiar 
of a dutrlct'^ local or provmciaJ cxecutii'c ofitcer 
Degree for higher Arabic studies 
Islamic Junsptiidence 

Small piece of cloth worn on leg? like the gaiucha 
G 

CoaE^ larger and thicker than the qiba 

BLonket 

Counting 

meat 
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GindJiajn 

Gard 

Gaxudo^ 

Galy£j] 
Qaiilmika 
^Ghair At* 
GhAFtaki 
Ghaia 

G hatub 

Ghat^'^b 

Gbflzal 

Gilcca 

Gomallk 

Goni 

Gotn 

Grkma 

Gulaj 

Guru 

Gliru-dak3hm& 


' Dam 

Hidi DT Hdalkhor 
Hjllrjil Zadl 
Hajum&iit 
Haqiqat 
Hajcar 

Harira {Karla) 
HanhflU 

Hattiayo^ 

Hciuvid^'a 

Hujri 

Hulyl 


Ibrahim Muick Bayo 

ImSmal 

Iqta 

llfaquC 

liiuailia 

Ithuk Adganyai 

llih&» 


Jsjam 

Jali 

Jal^thal 

Jalwa 

JaicA 


Glossaiy 

Middle ludo-An'an (or Prakrit) dlalcci aiFTCfil in Xorth- 
Wc=iil«m India 
Dun 

Name cf Mythical vultiire-Ukc bird) vehLde of Viahnu 
Bod ffwiditifin 
Efcoit df police or sofdiera 
but 

Hoiisc-ta;£ 

Ooiid 

Matchmaker) n unii 
Guaidians oT mountain pane* 

Penian poetic me-tm 
Of clay 

Agent; lubordiontc rcni-eol^lcctor 

Bog holding two-ud-a-halT mai,mdi 

Lineage traced from andent rage or Riobi 

Village 

Kind of (iidt 

Spiritual guide) teacher 

Fee giv^n Ic preceptor 

H 

Regulation of breath 
Scavenger 

Struck with woDder 
Bath 

Reality; truth 

Spy 

Kind of dummery madeormilkp fiourjetc 
Burial ground of the Shumij 

Liughtcr^ one of ihc niue jentlmcntA In Soiukrii poetrlcx 
System of yoga by which control of body nnd mind u 
ntabliihed by purificatory proccflcs and Aoanai 
'Science of cauies^; dia.leoika; login 
Cell 

Incarnation 

1 

Ddty worshipped in some Bihar vilLogef 

Fabulous animnlf in early Imllan Art 

Suecesnon to the Im^m or to the olike of Rel^oui Chief 

Rel Administrative unit in Turko-Mghan Period 

Love 

The seveucii; i-ub-sect of Shios 
Twei^nen; major fub-icctioa of Shias 
Hiitory) huborieal ballads 

J 

Dn^gget 

Lattice or network 

Water, wmlrr everywhere; land and water 
Gcremnniol hrtt sight of bridal pair 
All 



Glossary 

j£ml 

JlmA'l^Punbadar 

Jani^L KhSna 
Jaifiibu^vipa 


Jamun 

J^apadi'-j^nA 

JiDftpadl Vntti 

Jijia 

JiLakmrma 

Jfiti 

Jau 

JaiAT^i 

Jrtha 

Jhkilan 

Jhum 

JUbab 

JwEft 

Jaftna Nfir^ 
JoghrUi 
Jubbi 
Jurwa 


Kiiba 

Kuhha 

Klchba 

Kaar 

Kaftar 

KajmAndra 

Xajdiii^La 

KaJ^want 

K^l 

KallAl (Kalvw) 

Kamarband 

Kamya M&cg 

Kancbaou 

KawJidli 

Kangan 

Kania 

Klpilika 

Kfiraiia 

Ka«ya 

KirikA 

JCarmS. 

Karma 
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Gannent; lan^ 

Wadded JAffll 
AsKinbly rDom 

The ccDiral aat of the seven PMtEaenb ^yjrounEiinff ihc 
mountMH hlcni In IndU 

Name of afmii (a kind of bmy] comifioii in parts of India 
Word med by Aioka to dalgnato tlic masses of the conntiy- 

folk 

Economic pumiita or arts and 
Female slave 

Birth ceremony (cooiistmg of touching newiy-bom child s 
tongue ihrice with gh« aftej: appropriate prayers) 

Caste 

Barley 

Youth 

Simuner nionlh^ second in the Huidn Calendar 
Dancing festival in honotir of Kjrbhna in the monih of 
Sravana 

Shifting cultivation 
Scarf ot wrapper 
Foil tax 

Path of knowledge 
Curd> whey 

liodig^ loose ihirt-likc vest 
Slate of being uniied 

K 

The sacred place at Mecca 

Uametoiled (roadji unripe,, uncooked 

Underwear 

Inhdch unbeliwer 

Witch 

Miraculous chantings 

Outcasles amoog the Hindus 

Artist^ singer or musician 

Last and wocsl of the four age^j the present age 

DistiUers 

Band round the waist 

The path of religious rites and cercmnniei performed with 
a dmire for rmulij 
Prtpstiiutci 
Badioo 
Bangle 
Fenude slave 
Sect of Shaiviira 
Because ol^ the cause, 

Mcn^s ccremupial dress among trihais 
Concise statement in verse of any docnine 
Important Adivasi festival held in Bh&do or fihSdrapad 
Fath of medon and performance of all rdigidua ritci 
and ceremonies in contrast to path of renimcimioii and 
meditadon 


m 

Kaiht 

Kivj'a 

KlyoCa^j^a 

Ke^^alin 

Kb^im 

KhiUt 

Kbiba 

Khanda 

Kh4ii>^dh>alaha 

Khar 

KhviMt 

Kharif 

Kbatik 

Khclat 

Kh«art 

KhidmatgSlr 

KhodHra 

Khuddv^'at^ 

Khuoi 

Kbulba 

KhucJcatti 

Kh^'flja KKijir Khftja Khidtr 

KiE^bLhina 

Kotwfil 

KlMKnauui 

K|iibi?aisTn 

Kulk 

Kui 

Kul^h 

Kdul 

KuiKlaJa 

Kurukb 


Silver kar^pana ^bkb w‘f^gilc^i 52 raitiai it sliould be 
taken as roughly IfSthupl a fillerlupee of fiOiatti wcigbl 
Agrkdtural 
Pacm, poetry 

Standing pose oT Jain Tktbjqkarwhntdepaftitigfram EbLi 
World; iruiny JaiQ itoiige] aitr in ibi^ pnaf^ 

One possea^iog the highest kni^wlcdgc; epithet roe Jsiin 
Iirthankar 
Servant 
Dust„ aihei 

Crown landy Sikh solditf, Sikh army 
Diich 

Siipcrioterulcnt of tnlnei 
Tom 

SpcKtccQ Hindii form of Hindi 

Monsooa crop 

Pfeacber 

Dreai of honour 

Cbickicng-t'eicb {Ulhynjaotivui} 

t>cie of low caste rendering mental scrvket 

For God^s Htke 

Lord} Maiter 

Happiness, happy 

Sermon 

Kind nf tenure by wbich village was Jointly held hy de- 
acendanti of fbundcra 
Patron god of the boatman eaiie m Bihar 
Library 

Officer in charge of polke adminUtratioA 

E^liat style of Arabic wriEing generally wiihout dot* 

Woiihip of Ktuhi;^a u the lupreme deity 

EarHeat f tylc of Arabic wrliing generalty without dots 

Family 

Cap 

Of nobte and rrapectable descent 
Lajge car-ring 

Language ipokcn by Oraom 


LaJ 

Lati^ia 

Laya 

Liiiga 

litehi 

Mkarfat 

hfadad 

Madraaa 

Madya 

MSgadhi 

Magan 


L 

Buhy 
A tap 

Bhumlj village-prictl 
Phaltuij symbol, gender 
North-Indtan rmit, (N'ephelium Litehi) 
M 

OncMti; through 
Help 

Muslim primary school; school 
Wine 


(believed to have been eurrent in 
^"dia) which low cait« in Samkrit dramas 
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Majini 

MaiSajan 

MahiiuitrA 

MahJlmudra 

NfahArajft 

Mohlriifn 

^Ld^R^|^a 

MaiiSdlhin 

Mahiibi 

K'tiLiihiiiiq 

Majlis 
Majouii 
Majri 
Mazuir 
Malta ra 

Maktubais 

MaUbqza t [malfuzi U} 
MalUts 

^fBl-^-Muzakk^ 

Malik'Ui'Sharq 

^talio 

Manda JSti 

Mandaj 

MandalUm 

Manna 

Matkjhi 

Manki 

MdJka 

MaAlja 

Minus-iti pa 
MaAai] 

Maqtab 

Margi 

Mariam Roz2 

Masjld 

^fasnad 


Maliya 

MauJann 


Betrothal 

A cuJt feitiviji 
M<HK?y-leiidcT; good people 

Ctasa of highly-pLiited offiters la Maurya Adnimiatraiiqii 
Particular poifurc or |KHition of handj or feet (Ln ihc 
practice of yo^) 

Kubera 

A great king 

Standard Prlkfit language which was mainly used in venc 
One having a large reaitdenec; epithet applied to a elaas of 
teamed Brlhrnanaa who mainiained ihe fire 

FVesidenc of a guild 
Shrine dedicated 10 Vii 1 i:^u 
Firat or cocueCratcd wife of a king; queen Coniairt 
Sexual intercounc 
Religiom gathering 

A I r^^donal lurcTp the beloved of Leila 

Story 

Oil traded 

Imaginary lea^mornier rcsembting a crocodile; Ltmibar 
itLodf In architecture and iculptuirc 
Eputici 

Recorded utterances and tabl^talk (of MiiiLlni salQila]| i 
»yingi 

Ghlds; nohlc« 

Righlfuljy earned money 
Lord of die East 

Language of the SaorU Paharia orSinthal Parg^mai 
I>epre«ed claas 

Head of Gadte Failchlyat in Xprth Bihar 

Fief holder 

Forc0ithcri 

Auspicious ccjemooy; domestic (Saiiviijea and rituals 
Nartaitve poems in midrllc Bengali eulogizing gods and 
goddessest like Dharm^, Manaa, C^ndi ole 
Village headman among the Paharias or SonthaU; vice- 
president of lower iMie Paj^ehiyat 
Leader of group of vitUges among Hoi and Mundas 
Meat 

Sacred tat Of Speech;^ prayer of long of praise used faf 
meditadon 
Human enJU 

Abode; m slago to be reached 
Mudim primary school 
Cla&dcal miisk 
Fast on ISih of Rajab 
Moiquc 

Throne; alia an elevated place of dUtinedon m the 
Darbar, coveted ivith a cloth or carpet^ for the pdrme to 
lit an 

Fish 

RcspccUiii pmlix 10 the name of learned Miuliini 
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Mauu 

Maiir 

Mazkodf 

Maxrul 

XlccziLn 

MrkhalA 

Mcwa 

Mtjwah 

Mimu 

MiU 

NfoSih 

Moltallli 

MojSivirSA 

Moksha 

Mon-klitnci 

Moqarrar 

Motaiaddi 

Mub&I^ha 

Muhlanh 

Muklit»r 

Mukuta 

Miya 

Munda 

Mung 

MunilhL 

MuqinLlt 

Muqti 

Muraqibba. 

Muroqqi 

Mutxhal 

Munhid 

Mutugir 

Mutasarrif 

Muw^bh 

Muatar 


Tc^itn of Arabic wad Pcrtiaa 
VUJAgC 

IUtw»7 phcoofflcnil worlds illusion; the power of LUuiioii 

lottruineaULl causic 

Grave 

Mcniianed 

Cultivated 

Wdght 

Qinamciitj; |;iitlle 
Drtod fruit 

Shirt used by imniarTicd girls 
Jacket with full liccvcs, futenmg In front 
RelatiOD after whom chUd b named 
Living 

Quarter qf & city 

Mendicant who takes care of tombs 
Final beatitude 

Language spoken in lower Byrma and parts of Malaya 

Fbeed; fettled 

^Vor^ke^ 

Exagg^iitioa 

Censor 

Legal pctiiion^wiiter 
Grown 

ViUagE of a Maitbd Br^ma^ lamily 
Village headman 

Green gram (phasedus radiatui) 

Writer 

Stages in a journey 
GhicT^ fov'cmor 
Meditation 

Carefully mended rap 
Kind of (an 
Guide 

Lessee of land on certain conditiom 
« Tr^Surrr 
I>istracted m lovo 
RcaticA 


N 3 Uk (N 5 ck) 

Kafar 

Nall 

Naib 

Nfiloin 

NaJaindg^ 

* Na Mini Jeo Inhi na 
ratnkbua^ 

Nipat 

Naqsh 

Narknt 

Nasbad 


N 

Leader^ cJiicf|. general 

Attendant 

Self or ega 

Deputy 

Shoes 

ShKCuaker 

* The sdf did not agree to Uv* here ^ 

Barber woman 

Charm or talixEnan 

Reed 

Cnhappy 
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Nalkh 

Najillu) 

Natii 

Nuzat 

Naafn-Sna 
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A brnd *r Arnbk cbaraiitcr 

A ftyJc pf Feman wriiing 

Dancing girl^ urbore 

Sight; o^enng 

Prtjcnt, or amount giv CO lo Govemmeot as nctnowlcdg*- 
mont of graziE of land or o&e 

Nihikha 

NuhAn 

NlitjUnat 

Coverlet 

VVlihoiit any aiiribtitc 

Excluded Dfics 

Order oT the Ro^-al Prince 

Office or jiuisdiclion oT Nazim or vkergy of province; 
ad ministry lion of oiminal juiiice 

Nokc 

Nopur (aupor) 

Edge 

Rieg worn on loc or bangle on anidc 

Ojh^ or Mali 

Om 

0 

Diviner or ghoit-docior- 

An ioVDcation God;myBtk*oun^l'®ymbol ofiEeSuptccnc 
Deity cuniiittug oT A-U-M 

PaKnfl 

Paharbu 

Pairaimn (or Pahunon) 
Faille (b) i 

P 

Priest 

A hill-tribe 

Piece of dreaSj loose ddrt 

Lc^tFtlkrit language in which the original nneliih vmci 
idT KathSsaiiuJgar Isy Oimadhya were written 

Plkin 

niki 

pin 

Paiulhi 

Panclm^aV7a 

Pyre uncs 

Pnlanquin 

Betel leaf 

Shoes 

Five producu of the caw (urine* dung, cord, milk and ghee) 
used far ceremonial puridmtion 

Pindili 

Ponjibir 

Piramili 

Learned men* teachers of Sanskrit and allied vernaoubirs 
Keeper of genealogical records 

Pdfeclion'of moral virtues ancridated with the Bodhiiattvas 
AS stages in their prcgresi towards Bnddhahood 

Paidl 

Pardafador 

Paidcadi 

Pargani (pCTgAOa} 
Paigajiadir 

Pargaii9it 

Pajia 

ParviHf 

Panv&iLi 

PiiKa^j^ 

Pit3Ui 

Pats 

Curtain; veil 

Tailors; patchcis 

Foreign land 

Administrative division 

Officer in chaigc of pargani 

Head of group of villages in Sonthali areas 

Tribal womcn^s gercicooial dress 

Moth 

Order; permit 

Sect, g^ierally of heterodox denominatiDO 

Leaves 

Small but high isolated plateaus in western and southern 
Falamau 

Paimr (patim) 

Fedar 

P«r 

Leaf 

Father 

Spiritual guide 
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Fctkhsmi 

PetjR 

Pcihw&x 

Ph^di 

Fhalhat 

PingaSa 


Pippatl 
Fo^ (Piad^) 
PoochhOi ho 
Poihi 

Prach^lda 

FriLlr^ 

Prakrit 


Pr&mrya 

PrinayajH 

PrAiida 

Pratiuhn Cpratyualm} 
Pnvrajyi 

Pukiri 
Pim tpuH) 

Pur&iUl 

PiiitUh 

Purgda^ 

PurohilB 
PUnuhaffl cdliA 
P^ 

Pync 


Q»b4 

Qaliukfuwah 
Qalbcha 
Q^inau 
CiaTtr plyi 
Qiaa 


ItUu 

Rah 

Rjiit (Ryot) 

Ras 

Ratyan 

Raviadgan 

Rawaqi 

fUzai 


Draznatk ihow 

Attovdimi^ a incsscfigfT 

Gov^ii worn an ctTKnonial Mcaaiom 

NclE UlAT-C 

DtImIcp ^ray 

Suppos®! author of the Chliaiidaa, it Utsiti* on metre 
legardcti bj one of the VedinB“* 

The iaertd FJg tr« CFicu* ReligiaMj 

Bom 

Aik 

Sacred book or liicralnxtr 
Preachm 

High adminutralive o®cer in biamy-an state 
City wail? paliiadc 

'NaturaJ^ af opposed lo Sanskrit which means cultured^ 
PfaJmt U the name ^ven lo the language gf Uic comiaoii 
man prevalent in the post-Samitriiic period 
Thing 10 be proved; mcaiurahlc; provable 
Regulation of breath in yogic cacctctta 
Royal palace; rcl^Ul shrine 
Dawn 

Going forth from home (firai rile of layman wiihmg to 
beeome a Buddhist monk} 

Galled 

Town 

Word for putichcd toiiu used in Kiishina period when 
they were no longer minted but idll in circulation 
Veil; sccluiida 
Vedic lacrifkiol oHcringi 
Priest; tanJly-pricst 
Human tacrilkc 

Unit oTvilbgia among Hos and Mundas 
Small irrigation canal 

a 

Long gown, shorter and tighi er than Abk or J uhhah 
KLod of cap 
Small carpet 
Roofloi 

Settled; derided 
Judge 


R 

Spring crop 
Way 

Tenants; actual cultivator 
TaitOf essence^ scntiiDcnt 

Night 
Travel kn 
Balcony 
Quilt 
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R«kht> 

RiiU 

RoxaTi^ 

[ludriluh& 

Rupa 


S^bai 

Subdavidyft 

5^bh& 

Ssbdiir 

£adari (Sadui or Gawnuri] 

^fidlmka. 

SfidhAiia 

S^dhubhSu 

Sjidrl 

Saiar 

SagUna 

Sahauikll 

SahnaJc 

Sabndia 


&ukh 

Sajc 

Sil 

SlUk 

SaJl tsinmiD 
fialiika 
SAma (Vcdn) 

Sami 

SainidbiJi 

S nfTiirfiii. 

Sacnfija 

Somaviya 

Samaya 

Samoih 

Samiiia 

£aiiad 

Sangam 

Sangaif 

Sabglia 

SaAgili 

Saimyisi tSinnaicc) 
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Fenian woEtf meaning ^Kattcred'aii^lyaamiC 
nf Uidu 

Qloaik or mantle 
ConiinujOi;^ Gist 

ElacocaqiLd Ganitruj or its berry (used for rciaartet) 
Symbol punched on coin^ form 


S 

A pemmlal gma (iieihaeniuna Augtutiroliiuii) 

Sdcnce of sound* or word* and tbeir moanmg 
Aisadbly-^halJ j body of Seamed men to advise king 
Fraklent of fowr caite FaSel^yai 

bfixtnrc of Bhojpuri, Nfaghij SLod certain iribal language* 
widely ^Hken in ChjQtaaa|n>ur 
Wonhipper; aspirant 
Spiritual dhc^Linc 
Traditional jtyle of tilerary Bengali 
Ve*t 
Journey 
With attribuiea 

Tbiid Buddhbt oouticil^ aocalted from the number of 

partidpatins nuHiks wlikh waa S,0D0 

Plate 

School of Sufi theology the basic conception of which Is (hat 
cverythiog derive* fitHzi Him and nothing esusts in- 
dependentiy of Hiia 
Spuiipiial guide 

Branches; sectiona 
Kind of lioiher indigenoui In Bihar 
Timvellcr 
Full year 
Jacket 

Recital <if vedlc mantras in cadeuce 
Traditioiml oH lamp 
Rules for ascetic* 

Spiritual etaloxy attained by mediiation and coneciitratinn. 
Soeio] gatherings organifod for recreation 
Concord; amityi religioui harmony 
Buddhab teaching or doctrine 
Caste assembly of BrOhmo^ 

Cycle of cacisieoce; 

'Agranl or chartEr or patent freriiany pewner pMonsiu 
authority' 

Ccmllucace of iwn Of more river* 

Vermilion 

Republican stale; Buddhist assembly; the Buddhist 
fraternity 

Buddhist oomudl for rcheanal of the Caqou 

One who has whoJiy I’moimoed; reHgiom* mertHicaTi t 

Feescribed idfifiouf ceremony; impn^inn 
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Saptndft 

Sapto Lak 
SSqi^i-kh^ 

SarawU 

Sarrfir 

Stri 

San-t-Diwftl-Diir 

Sirk^ 

Satp^ 

Si*wi 

S^vtra 

Ssfiatrakira-parikihli 

Sal 

SalioiiailkJl 

Sali 

Sauika-iilIkA 

SauraMTU 

^iranj 
£av Eidhan 
Sayurgal (Suvurijhll) 

Sauwal 

Shia 

Eiddhi 

Siddha 

Sikar 

Silpa 

Silsia 
Sinddor 
Sitig Bon^ 

Sipah-»3Ar 

Sir 

&nu 

Sisam 

Sitlan 


Ghssarjf 

Bdoogin^ ftq aine "plnda^ctf blood, of thttaoM partiHiKar 
group 

Seven worltb 
Spodal cup-beancr 
Caravan tnidcr 

I*iccc of draii locpc dUawert like ihal^'rar 
Ca^eforccEkirMndcrjcyd^i^iecogii^ village 

calflfOLltolt^' amaog Ibe Fahanas 

Main pan of a woman's dnaa in Indiaj wrapped round 
the body and Lhiown nyet head or sbouldcn 
Chief k«p<T of TmiPeftaJ pen ewe 

Admiiwitradvc dlvitioa of a tcrdtnry duriog ^Cuilim rule 
eorreapondiiig roughly to a I^vtiian undof Bniuh rule 
Sacred plajcc Of worihip in a tribd viLla^, aZ*o of 
dcidcs 

Burial ground of the original setllm of a tribal village 
Heir to BuddliA*^s doctrine; itn q^ithet for Afota 
Religiouf literature ermbodying mla and rcgulalioiu 
Synod of learned men at Fa|aJlputra whtb condurSed 
proBdency lati Ibr iicholari 
Truth 

Second Buddhut counol^ to named from the numb^ of 
partidpatiug monks which waa 70Q 
Mystic who had heoken ah worldly tics 
Walking quickly 
Revenue from 

The PiSkrit language {bdieved to have been current in 
the Vraj area) shovving consderable uiBui^iee of Sanskrit 
ChesH 

TUnlrir ritual involving tee of a corpse 
Charity landl form of rerii^Vtt grants made by Mughal 
empCTOis 

Divisional lupcrintendent in charj^ of tracis Inhabited by 

hilItTiPTt Qj- Santhals 

Member of merchant guild 
literally a party; sect of MuaUmr 
Achievement; allaimnenl of occult powen 
Saimly or holy man who hai aitained the eight Siddhies; 
completed^ perfect 
Came 

Arts and eraTu 

Skill in arts; methanica] or manual skill 

SuJi orderv 

Vermilion 

Ihe Supreme Dring of Munda^ Hd^ Birhofi tuid other 
tiiba ^ 

Command er^iiwduef 

Executive ef&cer in a parganA 

Garlic 

Sweetmcala 

Kind of limber 

Religious people io TaoiUnad 
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Siytim 

Smriti 

Sd3ii$iii 

SohSni 

Sohni 

£nuldhl 

^riUldika 

Sri 

Stii)g3r 

Sroiriya 

Srivaisa 
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Tbmi day 

Remembrance; vrholc body of Hindu lacrcd iradltkiri 
Married woman wbeur; biubond h ailVC 

Mdlow and charming 

Fotivoi at which caiUc uc wQnhip|ped by AdlvOAU 
Faith; tniit 

Gcr- mouy in faetimur of and tor benc^t of dead rcLatii'hies 
Belonging to any order of monlc?r a BuddliUt monh 

Guild of nrtitan^ 

Rcspoctful rorm oT oddma 

literally bcautilyiAg toilet; MSiliinmt of love 

Brahuuioa vened in the Veda 

Nome of Viilunu; portieular marie or curl orthcliairon 
hreoft of Viibii^u or Kridm^ {and of other divine beiogt; 
add lo be white Euid rcpteien.ted in pkturci by aymbol 
oT a crudTorm flower) 

Sihalip&lik 

StMna 

StTLpa 

ObladoEH cooked on the domestic lii%^ 

Rcllgioia shrine in the form of a pLatTom] 

Buddbiit mauuidimt [gieneralLy pyramidal nr dome^likc 
and erected over soered rclia of the Great Buddha or on 

Subi 

SqU 

ipqta cemaeoated oa the accnei of his ocls} 

Province of the Mughal empire 

One who it used to nuaicre waya of life; Musilm mystic 
nr saint 

Sufra 

Siilbiiall 

Suni 

SupSn 

Suraj Mdolchi 

Surbarckiu' 

SufhiJ 

SurmA 

Siktra (Cbinpoutioiu) 
£wFtimbar 

Table cloth 

Custom houie 

Lonely 

Arcca nut 

A Rower of that name 

Managing Agent 

Spring fQtlval of the Adivaiis 

Cohytiimi 

Aphorutic writings 

Nome of one of the twu great Joioa sects, the other is 
Digombor 

Tadbbava 

T 

Woedi of Sonskriiic origiii which have undagonc atmo- 
tural change while cmcriog other Indian languages 

Tadbir 

Tajoittld 

Tdditpcnli 

T3l 

Tolab mat Kofo 

Talibfiiic yAr 

Tan 

Tontritt 

Tanwe 

l^paii 

TAq 

TaAlf 

Means; method; ways; adioai 

Celibacy 

Coverlet 

Musical beats; rhythm 

Do not ask for 

These who >^eani fer the beloved 

Body 

Follower] of the docirinE of Tantraj, ihcKfiplure of Siktas 
Oven 

A bdy who practiiea auslerilici 

Niche 

Kind of ca p 
portions of tsUtc^ 
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TSmpaln 

Taiiqat 

Tasht 

Tawu: 

Tiuldm 

Tdi 

ThalA^diryimaka 

Thana 

Tbcrav^iiiil 

ThuJth 

TSkA 

TiLJca 


Tippaci 

iTrthankar 

Tilthiya 

Tof 

Torat^A 

Trcta 

Trisula 

Tughra 

XulfTiia 

Tunuhica 

TurwihVa Jcl Daoda 


Ugandan 

Ulnn& 

Upanayana 

Ul^asaiTipiuda 

Uposatha 

Uptan 

Urdbvavaitm 

UHd 

Uca 


PaJm leaves pre!|mxd fctf writing 
Mystic way 
Largie iHu in 
Taliinuii 

Recital of divine numi^^ neligiona diflftmrie 
Oiltnan 

Pilots who piUIe caravam 
Poltce Statiaa 

MonhoTtheandentcf onginal Buddhul churchj who was 
thorfore calfed EUl EJdtf 

Stylr of writing widi three decorative fealurca 
Ccrimncniary 

Marir oh thc fardicad {made with coloured earth, wurial - 
wood, cither a% ortuuTtait or Kctariiiui disductioo) 
Small oote^ cotamentary 
Jojjia s&int; perfected aiAn 
FoUqwer of heterodox phUosophy 
Net covering woinmV palanquin 
Gateway with elaborate pdllois Euid aichitravci 
The second yoga {or nlver age) 

Tridcni; Shiva'i weapon 
Very ornamental Arabic writing 
Button or fa^tenmg 
Turka 

Tax levied in early inedieval India lo meet the Turkish 
mjenocc 


U 

Sptooa 

Clcig^’; komed and pious mim 

Ccrcniany In which a Gum draws a boy towardi him and 
initiates him and givei him the sacred thread 
Receiving into the ordi^ of monki 
Fortnightly cangregation in the Buddhlat Sahgba 
Paste iW smearuig on the body 

Garment which cxmld be put on Or oR'oVcr the head 
Black gram {Fboscoliu Mungo) 

X>caJh anniversarici of aaiiili 


Vdhaji 

Vdhya 

Vakil 

Vkrisa 

Vorpa 

Varoam2l& 

Varnasankar 

Vasnaya 

Vaia 

Vatob id dhi k a 

Vatthuvij^keboriya 


V 

Conveyance; vchitlij 
Prostitute 

Attorne>^; agent; rcpresaitaii\*e; am b a s s ador *icnt' on 
special commi^on or residitig at a court 
Brajichi linnj dcKcnt 
Clast; tolour 

Order or series of lettei:s; the alphabet 
livdiKrlmmate mhcturc of casics 
Trader carrying cash sole proceeds of hts goods 
Banyan tree 

Followers of religious iblk<ults 
Qvil architect; town pLnmcr 
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Rolling ^Dilitin^ of uprigbl piUan aod cfoairban, buflt 
fouod ucrcd trcd or ilDp^ 

VcctEoc 

Vcia 

Vlbhfiiividin 

^Vibbuii-yoga* 

Waste linii 

Courtesans^ quarters 

E{»lhet for the Theravadia maida 

Th^lto doctiinic whkii regards stihsidiiiry divmlUcs as 
xuan^cstatiems of Vishnu 

Vilmr 

Viv^ha 

Vraty* 

Monastery^ a place for joy 

Marriage 

Aryans who had refusal to go ihroush aocepied riles and 
ccrctnonks 

\V&|]Sibi 

W 

FuritanicoJ sect of Muilims originaMy fropi Arabia of the 

Wihdnl 

Wfljct 

WajudLa 

IQib century 

Oneness of God 

For 

School of Siih thought which betie^'w in absolute unily 
expr«ed by Ihe layingp'Everything is Hiiaj whatever 
aUts is 

Wdi 

Waqtr 

Wall 

WMl 

Holy Tnan 

Knovying; C5T3ert 

Meeting 

UjiJon. 

Ydjna 

Yakihilii 

Vifo 

Yai^ 

Yd«i 

Yojana 

Yukta 

Y 

Saeriheo 

Kymphi dcmi-goddesi 

Ohp Frienjdi 

Fair held at a shrine In honour of its presiding deity 

One who praclisci yoga 
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Zcir« &« 
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Reli^dui diseouno 

Life; worldly eiditence 
fidildy 
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Bhaita, Kcuvaramn, 745* 746 
Bha[ta£har>^A, Bengali Kholar^ 539 
BhattApura, 336 
Bba^laiarmlp Fandit, 438 
Bhaffi 539p 543 

Bhavadc^^ Miinip 545 
338 

Bhiaurtk lulb. 7 
Bhiklri Thakkir, 88* 41U 
Bhikba Shah SailaniT 450 
Bhikihu*, I2i, 260* 349, 416 
Bhikihusani{hap 226-7, 249 
BhB trilj^, 71 
BhiEua* 96p ]I2| 117 
Bhlmay^aiju* k., 321, 328 
Dhifiuen, Raja^ 493 
Bhira, 58 

Bhogtaa, Thr, 646-7 

Bhdgcswara ITiJUiir, 57, 392 

BhojpLiri (lang,)p 68, 85-8, 90, 237^ 349; 

447, 457; folk litcraiurc, 738-41 
BhojpurU* 515 

Bhojpiir, Sarkar of, 62. 107, 393, 49B, Sm 
527p (iSnrr also Ujj^isj 
Bhg^an* 817-8 
Bhfii^iiiAiSai. 546 
Bhddrvi* dc^tt^ 334 
Bhiidhana MUra, 468 
Btiulli, 381 
Bhumihars, 527 

BhumiJ tribe, 70, 82-3 j revolt qf the 6058 
BhQniiinitra Kilh^'a. 204 


Bhup Naraiiip Raja of nrhiil* 474 

Bhffpankrmmj. 439 

Bhusupa* 342 

Bhu3u;kap5* 356 

Bhutan* 464 

Bianab* 387 

Bibban, Afghan diicf, 473-8 
BiHo kk 746 

play* S8 
Bidjl, Sardar, 592 

lU oamcp 51 

Bthar, Sarkar of, 61, 5U, 5t4, 619 
Bihar School of Engineenrig* 720 
Bihar UoLvcriiiy, 85* 721 
FUJI of* 471 

BiharfharkT (aac. Odanipuri) 44* 5J, 56, 
311, 310, 321, 325, 362, 3^, 388-90* 
392* 396-7. 406, 422-3* 435, 452* 463* 
470, 484, 540p 555 
Bilipur* 5J 3* 662 
Bihta* 28 
Bikatpur* 520 
Bifai Rai 'RAngLo' 556 
Bilgrim. Battle of, 482 
BUlicai, William* 586 
Bil»ad in^eriplidHi, 278 
EiinbUara, 97, 100-102, 109* Ml, 127* 179. 
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Kndwira*'! 89-90, 194*209, 217* 241* 375 
Birlahum, 55* 58 
Birhor tribe, 7L, 80-1,699 
Btrhpri (lai^O- ^ 

BirjiA tnErCf Hl-2, 899 
BirudStflli^ 546 

liihirn Singh, R^a* 505-6* 580* 382 

Ubhanpur, 362 

Hina Bhag^vaci 649-52* 712 

Bii'Hviiiiath Sabi* 645, 646 

EiaaiSi 49, 333. 461 

Bodh Gav'a, {Srt Bmidhft Gq^) 

Bodhi tr«* 116 7, 140* 251. 267-8* 417 
547 

BorihidiaryavAtSrapajiJtka* 164 
aodhiaattv'at*)* 22% 249, 282* 306* 340* 
360-1, 363^, 

BadJuSaltpq Owjacqi^rA RaiyiiFa, 348 

B^hr5j of Bikaria:. 393 

Bokaro, H, IS* 46 j Thermal Fciwrr, 803 

Bakoro, R,, 32 

Boriaj, J9 

Bose, Jagdiih Chandra, 677 
Bc»e, Subhai Chandra, 665 
Bostm, 435 

Bowery, Thoniaa, 498, 567 
fifahm5 (Supreme Being), 223, 279* 333* 
410* 421 _ 

552 

BroAttut-i^ldhi, 337. 339 
ArdAj(Ti£r-/aflcv-ram£^Aa* 337 
Brabmacharya, 125^, 128, 17|*2 
BrahmAdatUk, k- of Ai5ga^ lOl 
Erahumguplap 294 
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k. |(H, 2^2 

Bftliniipai* the Vcdici 94-ti^ 145, 175 
Br^ltiiuvu KTt, 141, 145 
Brahmaon 73,83-1,37. m, 136, IZ9. 
0^72 (paiiin!), 133, 231, 239, 302, 
329, 429, 469, 527-8, 683, 684, 688, 
68^93^ 697; and opiftajd of VcdLc fcUgion 
in Bibar, U3-4j tbrirlcodcrfhip acwied 
by nfigiful inhablianis, H9j osid A^ki, 
i9V-6| I SOj tajerfree ^'illagci granted to, 
277; and cducalion, 289-90, 433-4, 
538,543; much mpeeti^d during IbcPaU 
ruler^ 344; and ^Kulmiizn', 424-5; mb* 
divluon arnangk 893 
brabmanik 16 
—R., 32 

Riikhmai^^bin, 141^ 22l^3» 229; during the 
Gupia wriod, 278-84; Add Sanikrit, 
295; and the ^cna dv'oajly, 324; duiine 
A*D, 750-1200, 332-4; re^4val ofk 354, 
424; and edneatian^ +33-4. 
Brahmaputra R., 2,5, 2^, 264, 369 
Bfehftimd^h^Utt 294 
Biilhn^i mript, 205 
irahina Samflj, 677-8 

S nili (lang.k 44? 

upeituhad^ TAv, 121, I22|i 
123k 175-6, 374 
Brihadrftiha, 93,96, 117, 199 
Brihaapatt, sagtk 113 
—, Sniriti, 273 

2B4,287,294 
^ikaii 339 

Brldib power, expaniion i^f, id nnd 

Bihar, 580-608 
Breach, 302 
Brenzcl. 382-4, 368-7 

Brodee, Caplnulj 59^-3 
Browne, CJaptaiin James, 591-3 
Buchanan Dr A- H.^ 54, 58, 569, 68 k, 
7J3-S| 724 

Buddha. GauUma, 97, 103, 121, 125,127^ 
I2B. 130, 140, 166-7, 168> 170, 173, 174, 
177* 178, 18^, 225-6, 350, 377; hU pr<K- 
phe^ about t^taliputra, 52; eanira%'effy 
aboul ihe dale of Parinu:\'^ana, 98; and 
BimluEara, 10^!; and AjStalatru, 10* j 
admins Urhddu&^4 111; anj 

ihe N^3.ga3k 113-6; and tree-wenlup. 
I1€; and Vaiijhaj, 117-8; and Chaitya 
117; hu life. 139-41; hit chief aublPinti, 
141-2 1 Niri'ana, 142; hu atlilude lo-Ulhcr 
faithSk 141-2; and Qaiics 171; images of, 
IB3, m 241, 249, 231, 260, 267, 202 
294, 30i, 30b7* 334, 36MI| 383-4; 
relimaf, [83, 24 i; biography of, 2+2; 
fooiprtnUi hr 267; tniraelc} in life qf, 
361; fc4rtbplanc of* 37377; Bihar the 
eracllc of, 377; laerltidal elfcrtngs h>. 
417; Jayanti {2300th], 817 
Buddha Gaya, 104, 203* 233, 2^, 202-3. 
312, 320, 333, 334, 3+3, 471; BuddhaN 
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enlightenment ar, 130, 140. 377; arb- 
25(7-32. J04,307^, 362,365; Ma hi bsdhi 
ceniple (fig. 30) at. 300-9. 

Buiidha£Aariiai, cf Af-s-aghcisha, IQO, 230 
BudcOiadeva, Bhadanta. 152, 154 
Buddhnghosa, 177 
Buddha^pta, k, 250-9,* 280, 282 
BuddhnUru, 346 

Buddha Sena of Vajrinui. 56, 418-7 
Buddhwna, k. ot Magadha* 325^ m, 
330-1 341 

Buddhiun, Buddhiits* 127, 187, 176, 221, 
232, 332, 336* 516; ShipEu in. US 20; 
crce-woTihlp in* 120; fisc and spread nf, 
138-44; church organixatlna, f44; pbiIdN 
mphy ^ uf, 145-68; diderent Khaql*- 
Mi-H-ajtii4dt 148-52; sauti^tika, 152-6; 
Vogac^iiLra, 181-4; midhpiutka, 164-6; 
AjTs'ibUm, 166,22^30 ;epKtcmo‘Iogy and 
logic in, 156-9; ijiftrence in S 59-80; 

infercoce aT negirdon, 160-61; ancL-ViokA, 

192-+t 226-9; and Pusby'amita, 203; 
during 325 b.ii.-a.&, 320, 225-30; in 
Kushiua iKriqd, 229; popular, 229; 

canonjeaJ litemture in, 2+1*2; and 
Nariisimhagupia, 259^; Iniff^uced 
in Tibet* 269| during a.d. 319-750, 
282-3; Tantrik Unddhitm under PaJaj, 


340-42; iliaped and nmacd in Bihar, 
377; decline oft Under Guptar, 2BZ-3; 
afler Muilim invulpn, 342, 416^, 424, 
434* 518; art Ibniu of* 360; Bantliead, 
500-64*417; innuencenn tdamie ihougbl, 
423 ; educaOon, 269, 345-8, 13+.5; 

(i|^ sUc BtiddhLst 

BuJdhkn, Mab^y^iui^ 166/ 229* 3S2-3. 
292.3* 296-7, 553. 360-J. 364. 386, 409. 
417. aise 

Huddlilsl Cktuneili {Ssyng^tih Fir^l, at 
Rajgir, 104. 106, 1+3, 183, 226; Second, 
at Vami 143. 220; Tlurdp at 
putra, 142, I9+-5, 223, 227 229. 241* 
377; Fourth, in Kashmir, 140. 229, 
238, 

Buddhilt lilcTAlun^ (itat and tradition)* 
Sl-2. 97-0,^ 119, 1+1. 237-0, 347, m, 
and Biiabtsam* 100; and AJata+atru, 
lCK2-3^ lOS; and the Lichchhavis* 109 
■^hen reduced to writing 
after irariairv^na, 17 7-0 •; rcgnrtli Pmhya- 
mitra Su^a aa pmeculor of Buddhiimi 
29^7™*"”* «« oT Sanitkdi in. 

Buddhn Biiagat, 605 
Budli Danish Euond, MuUa, 555 
BudhaMrti* 346 

Buffhm Kh^ MaAautd ' 

Bulxmdibigh, 211, 252-3 

Bulgaria, uade wilh, 391 
BuIh (anc- rep.) 52 
Bulu^t Sin^, 5^3 

Bundria ecnintry* 495 
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Busdclkh +75^ 506 
S§si 603t 607 
Bufhlupijr, 1^1 

Buriii Gandik R.h 20, t9, 50. 5940, 45. 

Burma* 17$, 166, 191. 19®. 36$-7 
Biytir* 33* 49, 52, 252* 4J5, 475-6-7* 401, 
490, 515, 527j baltit: of. 534-5, 639 
Biiziirf UniEiicd Kluui, 59^ 490-9 

flabinet MumDh, 674 
Cable Cactoriei, 46 
Calcutta* 49-50, 612 
Calligraphyi +70-1, 54S 
CauaJir irrigation, 19*31 -3,36-7* 243,545 
navigation 32, (iSlw 
GandraJkSru* 152* 164-5 
Cumae* Coin, 581^2 
'Camadra*. M 
Cfurdrr, Jacquo* 5M 
Cory^ Kooff. 351 

Ca*te 67* 72-3, 85, 184,290, 462-3* 

516-7* 519; mwn and rvolutioa up m 
325 168*74; during 3Z5 a-C,-A-P 

320^ 234; a.d.320-750, 263-5 j 750- 

1203, 344; 1206-1326, 424-S; 1526- 
1707,527-Bj 1757-1947*637*90; Brahmn 
Samaj a^^ainvt* 67B; and Aryst Samaj, 
679; pub-caitrt, how fonufid, &BB-9; 
raitc-g:civcnimcnt_,690^92 * *fctt no4 rroo^* 
nijung* 6^7; McupaiUwi and vneattou 
iunori^, 697; pimiibnicni Tor breaking 
c»ie rulis and labWj 690-91 ■ among 
Mujlinuin Biliark 696* important oasln 
in Sihar* 692-^ 

of Aiyadcva* S&4 
Ceramka, 17, 19. (&f Cfay, 

Pati£rf) 

f>^\lo!n*fce>4ulw»c,9a, l30j 176*381* 191- 
S, 198,220* 3iS2 , 346*464 
—, Tolatipns widi Samudragupia, 256 

—t De%‘a|>ala* 313 

Ccyloucie itburonjcleir 97-8* lOO* 106-7*1!^ 
Qi^ Chftinplt 55* 57*61 
ChaibflMp 6, 3. 16* I7 t 19f 5lf 
646 

ChaJi Siiigbi Raja* 593* 639 
Chjutanya, 519| 349, 530 
Champ&nogar* 58, 395* 584 
Chatnparan diJt.* 12, 24,29-30* 57, 40-42* 
43, 47, 55. 57, 58. 71, 74, 79, M, 85, 87, 
309, 391. 398* 499* 353. 565* 613* 627* 
659, 660, 695 
—, Sarkarof*M, 61,511*315 
ChampApur^, 130 
Champirania* 55* 

ChUnakya, Kiuifiija 
Oimdk5fli,42T 

Chait>'ai* I68j 183,250; wunbipof, 116-7* 
119^20, 142 

ChaJkradha^UT* 8, 56, 46, 647 
diakrapani Fandit, 715 
Chakravarti, Gumdai* 677 


Ghakriyudha, k., 311-2 
CMlidfi^a Lfiicripiiciiii, 270* 279 
Ghiinkyas, 270, 320 

C^ainpk fane. cap. of Aiina], 52* |01, L03* 
n&.9, 126, 07, 141, ill, 251, 244* 205, 

435 

Cha^alas, 145* 111, 283 , 344* 462* 527 
dvondana oir C^andral^ala, d. of Dadlti- 
ri&hajLa, 10 L 
Ch^ddu* 316 
Chandcr Buru, 16 
ChAsdemagore, 579 

Chandedvarap poet, OMij, 40-1* 410, 4i9-40, 
442 

Chandil, 65 
Cbajidltnali* 366. 521 
Oh^dug^a whopl. 332 
Chandpnra, 422 
Cbjuidta dynaity 516-7 
Qiandradc^'a* k., 521^, 32b 
Chandr^c^ i.. Stibadevi, 258 
Cband ragn tnina, 299 
Chandnurupta Mauc^^a 1* 104* 109, 120* 
\2% 144, 194, 205, 206-8. 212* 214. 
217, 239-40, 242. 240* 23S, 282* 371. 
372; ori^ and early life of, 106; defeat* 
die Gitnckl aiul Nandoj, 187-8; foreign 
policy and imperjal cjepansion of* 188^9; 
abdication ru, L89; adiievcnienb of. 
109-90; army of. 211, 272+3; 

212^ ifiiiiaOAJ gold rntnaec* 302 
Chandragupia II (VikramSditya). 3^-7* 
275-4. im, 286, 2^7* 501. 302 
CliatidrakalA Devi, 414, 445 
Chaiidraputa k 17 

^d^tardmi* 299 

diaodrK^var Thakur, 410^ 428-9i 339 
Chappargllalla, 484 
Cliapra* 51* 397,. 588^ 718 
Chamk, inlphur tpringi al* 20 
wriler oa medicine, 559 
Oharaka, 294, 206 
Ch^tma FamhhJiJ^f 236 
CliaraQat [V^dic acadcinici). 236 
Cbarmpoflh, U. Ahmad, (Sr^ Afrmaxi Gli- 
rafNy«»A} 

Ctininc»rk, Ttub, 497, 561 
ChllirviLkaa, 146, 147 
Chai, 65 

Chai^* 30, 503. 601, 646 

Challerjet!* Nagcndraijatb* 677 
ChattlTVedi* JiigaJtnatfi Prasad, 745 
CAafarAAan I, 239 
ChAudbari* Sasinadm. 739 
ChnudhutTt J^l^ilt 
<Ihaiimiikhi Mahadcva* rfeity. 28 L 
Ghana, 13 U 309* 415. +75, 481, +83* +87 
GhemEcal industricij 45 
cnicmbtr>v 294^ 545 
errand,. 396-7 

Ghtifn tribe, 63-4. 497, 527; and 1857 
lidngt 647 
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Clict^ka^ LicbcIlhaVi chief, 10103^-4 
Chciiyav^m «ch^l of BuddiiUu* 22S 
Chartdas SulFQt 
Chhartds^gya U^anishad^ 236 
ChhSitdo-^raituiMfa^ 34fl 
Chhinda dyniiity^ 323 
ChidimniiKi 347 
Cbtkhorajp 320 

China, Chio«e, 260, 2CO-!>^70, 273* 29 i* 
301^2, 54€-e. 33B, 379, 464, 470, 343 
Chiocic 242, 291, 345-7 

340 

rihitraiiliar*. 347 

CholiS dynasty, 19li 3l8j 415 

Qiopc, 

Chapo-a, 63 

Dana, i6 

ChotiLtiagpur* 3, S, 6, 7, B* 10, 12, 24-B* 
31-2, il, 33, 57, 59* 61, 74, 76. 82, B5* 
OO, 223, 2S5, 328* 3S3, 437, 402. 407, 
514, 527, 613, 633, 643* 643 j foarat, 
57; Bgricullurc, 36^41^ population* 47J 
Ifumporti 49-50; extauion of BrliL?>h 
auihorUy to, 601 j Di^^tiion formed* 600; 
627; tfihal vilUgci in* 701 
Chronuttr 15, 17> 22 

Chynii “54. 58* 246-9p 378, 390* 476-fl* 
480-1*483^4, 506*583 
Chutidcr ByfU, 16 
Chuparbhita* 18 

ChuBi^, The, 601-2 
Chnroh Miiwonari' Sodoly* 723-1 
Chutia ran^o, 30 
Qiytupnlii range, 8 
Clav* uioa y 15, 22 
Clay, Fire, 17* 22 
Churchill ^ WuHioti^ 665, 669 
Clevcbtid^ AugijaiiUi 592, 59B 
Climate: {Biharjt 32-7 
Clive, 505-7, 580-Bl, 583-7 
Coal coalfields, 7, 9, lO, U* 15* 16, 17-18* 
21 22, 46-7, 50, |80, 776, 779 
Coini St Coioagr, 182, 1B4, 203^3* 240* 
245-6, (Gen.) 272*281* 2&7-B, 295,301-4, 
SlO; of diftodragupla 254, 282* 302; 
of Kaoha, 255; of Saimtdrag^ipLat 256, 
278, 286* 302 ; of Chandragupta II, 257, 
281, 287 302; of KomiHrogupta I, 257, 
278, 286, 302 r of Skandiiriiptji, 25fl* 
3P2; of Kumarago pu 11* 258; of Buddha- 
gupt^, 250; of V'airjyag^tpinH 255; of 
Xnratyohagupra, 259^60; of Kijiti5ra- 
Riipta Cl Kalighat lioardi* 260, 262; of 
% n<lirt iig»pta- 262; of Jayanlga, 266; of 

V^iffmhapila Ilf. 320, 358; of Dcvan^la, 
358; of Fal5i, 358; of Nohlnlii, 380j of 
Shama-ud-din Ftriaz* 390; of Tughluq^i 
391 of Sharoia* 303-4]; yf Shcr Shall, 
s56e-9; Period a.o. 750-1200* 358; a.o* 
1206-1526, 465; Panehala, 203 
Coking planti, 46 


CiJsoug, 29, 07, 320, 323, 512-3* SfO; 
Rock-cyt temple ai^ 366 

Comiactte, {iS« Si^wtomic 
Community Development, 012^ 

CoQgreti ComnLitteo, Bihar Pru^iyeial, 
formed in 1908* 562* 660 
Conigrcu^ Indian N^aiional* 652, 676; firat 
Minutry formed in Biliar, 663-5; the 
Ramgarh* 665^^ Quit India resolntion 

patted by, 667; contetB tkcllon, 672 
Ccmgrcst S^ioJut Party* 673,674 
Cunsutucat Awembly* 674-5 
Conti, NIeolu, Ilaiian Lravellcr, 424, 527 
Cooch Behar* 485 
Co-operadvej, 0D1-2 
Gooto, Sir Eyre, 592 

Copper* 8, 15* 16* 18, 21* 22, 44*245, I6lj 
smelter* 46; caiting (ancient), 358 
CoLtago indmtrici, 463 
Cotton, 767-8, 780; cultivation in Mauri'an 
uma, 243; in Turto-Afghin timo, 459- 
60; manufacture and trade, 565 
Curnvyalltii Lord, 618-9, 624, 625* 630, 
631, 633, 634 

Council, BuddhiaL* {5'ry Ckumtik) 

Goiindl, JaJim, 242 
Gourcaam, 173,239,253 
Crippt, Sir Stafford* 673 
Cuddapab ^cle± 6; system* B 
Currency, 182^ 51 K (Sft aL^ Qtifts) 
Curtlut* Creek hitiorian* 106* IB7| 223 
Curaton, Lord, 613, 634* 653* 718 
Cuttack, 1 Veaiy of* 487 
Cycle facloda* 45 

D!ibULiin-i^^i]^Ji.liib, 409 
Dacra, Philip Milner, 590 
Dodhiv^aiu* k. of Cbamp^, 101, 127 
Dadu. 519 
Daira, 422 

Dairying, 462, 561* 800 
Dakn* 354 
Dakthi^ApaibA. 217 
Dal kola* 65 

Dalmlanagar, 9, IB* 45* 780 
DaJpai Sahi, 489, 491, 494 
DaltonganJ, 17^ 18, 50, 51, 83* rainfall* 13 
Damin-i-Knh, 599 

D5modaragypta* k. 264 r 376 
D^mndara (Kriihua) deity, 281 
Damodij^ a. and bafin, 10, 11, 18, 26^32* 

—, Valley Corporal km, 32* 46, 80l 
Dnmodar Sarnia. 447 
Dance. 173^, 224* 467-9, 529, 544, BIO; 

anwrtE AdKmia* 700, 705* 712 
Dahdabnuti, 28S 
Dahdi, 331 
Dandiiiii^ pMt, 298-9 
Danes in Patna* 505 
T^ra, 496, M4 

Darhhanpp, 30* 31, 34, 40*41* 44, 45, 46, 




Initx 

53,86,391,393,401,474,49®, 493.303-4, 
537,615: Kaja 0761.414, 441, 495, 713 
DlrLui tlie Great, of PcnuOdi 
5S2 

D^jecling dbt,^ 10, S4 
Dariakar k, of MagadJiai 105 
Darh'cahpur, 396, 4flQ 
Darya Khan Nnham, 380, 395* 397-8* 
451, +74* *77 
Daryadai, pdft* 87 
Dao'fl Sahab, poet, 519, 552 
Das, Bholalal, 738 
Das^ Bhnianathp 737 
Das, Deshbandhu d Bh, 660 
Das, NaruidranaLh, 738 
Daiaka, 143 
D^akutHdrathariia^ 299 
Dalapiirl, 260, 284, 30+ 

DaMratha» k. grandma of A^oka* 199* 250 
250 

Datta, Acyulananda, 738 
Dattaka, 376 

DSud Khan Qiiraisbi, 59, 497, 566 
DSud Khan of Bengal* 485-9 
D&udnagar, 497 
Daulac Khan, 398 
Danlatram, Jairamdas, 675 
Dauli fl'nnili) 217 
Daura, Battle of* 478 
Dawa* 393 

Dawer Malik, Fiincei 42+ 
Dn^nLfaJnadon* Royal Conumniqn OH, 

{1908), 63 
Do Graffie, 498 
Dik^H Dmijfa^ 7+7 
Dchri-OD-Son, 31, 36i +5, 49* 50 
Delhi, 115, IZO, 312. +52-3* +56,-7, 
464,474-5, 477, 484, 500, 506,525,528- 
sultana of. 56, 57, 384-6, 388, 391-4, 
369. 399-405, 456, 501, 508 
Delhi cycle* 6 
Demetrios* of Bactfiai 701 
Deo Baranaka inKtaptionh 265, 272*281 
Deobar, 396 
Dcogarh, 499* 520* 718 
Deogarh Hill, +I5 
Denriyil Klnya, 282 
Devahhuti [Sni^ga), 203 
Dcvagupia, k., 26^7, 270, 272 
Devald* 257 
Dcvan&gri icfipt* 87,89 
Dcv&nadipiya Da^aratba, 230 
DevUnaihpiya Tissa, 192 
Dcv&nanda, 243 
DeviBJLktbB THSknr, 414,548-9-^ 

Devapala. k., 271. 312-4, 328, 301, 347 ; 

plafca, 332, 3+0-1 
Dn'aralubi la, kr» 320-1, 328 
Devardbi Gana,, 178 
Devglri. 389 

Tflif, 123 

Devkot. 333-4, 338 
Dwani* Granli ftf. 62, 65 

55 
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Dhalbhyn) Snb-div., 16, 18, 19, 31, 601 
Dhamdaba, 31 
D^^rTBnafoHgmTj, 241 
Dhanjntaipika, 192 

Dbana Nanda, k. of Magadha, 107, 108* 
185 

Dhaninand Dis. 539 
Dhanbad, +6, +7, 50-1, 88, 780 
Qhaemadas, poet, 87, 738 
DharajLidas* poet* 551, 738 
DHaranlftW sect, 551 
DhArlwai, 362 

Dharma^ doctruie oT, 125, 144, 149, 220* 
235, 275 

Dhaima-ChakFa, 131,249 
Bhfrmadhumi 3+8 

Dharmadhatu, coaoepc of, 149 
Dharmakird, 152, 153, 155, 157-8, 160-61, 
162,163,3+7 

DharEnapila, k., 292, 311-14,327-8, 333* 
3+1. 344. 35^9 
DhannarakjhA, 3+S 

Dharma+astra, 114-15,167,236,234,43941, 
537-9, 544, 548* 732* (S» 

D?tamihSiil^ai^ T^, 169, 172, 174, 175, 
179,236 

Dhsirmaswaml, 56,325-6, 327, 330* 334-5, 
3+1,344-5* 35B,+16-17,428,441,461,465 
Dhannajjici, Bhadanta, 151, 153* 2+2 
Dhamidas* poet, 37 
Dbaxw^r system, 6, 7 
Dhendhanapl, 353 

Dhinu Naxayan, Rj^a, 556, 585-6* 752 
DhiF Singhs Raja* 58 
Dhniva* k., 311 

Dhrtivadevi, l^lalijUlevf* w+ of Chandra- 
gupia Lt, 257i 286 

Dbryvaswlmifti, q. of C^mndragupia I£, 

273, 286 
^Dhumkiiria% BO 

Diamond-mines, 59x 2+3, 492, 563 
'EKarti\ 26. 29. 40 

Didarganj Vak^i (Pb VTIl, Flgr 19), 
248 

D'gnmbara Jainas, 125, 178 

Digar^i 16 

Digha,49 

Tiff, 146, 177 
DighwA^Dubauli plate, 316 
Dlgn^, 152* 153, 155, 156-7. 160* 164 
DignSgSLdmrya^ 337^ 

Digwadlb, 46 
Dilfiwar Khan. 398 
^Dildar' oFAft^i port. 759 
Dinafifith. Tbakur* 537 
Dbdoiros* Gk. htHorlan* 187* 215 
DipankjLra .^rijnfliiB* 348 
Dipopea^» 192 
Dlpiwali lativai, 111 
Dlrghaiamai, 113. 169 

200. 289| 241 


hikx 


'866 

DlwELkATi NUmtp 286 

559 
35ti 356 
Dolomltfp 15 
Dumsp 6fl8p 696 
Dior^dd 1857 645 

DoEtskka, 239 
Dvi^laSj H.> 59>6 

Dowry 431 ^ ^ 

DraniL 175. 224* 236. 238* 296-7-4-9, 
35lp 539* 544* 550^1,810 
Dravidiiin Ean^ua^» 08-9, 456 
Dtavidmnip 70-1 j 84p 313 „ 

Dr™* 287, SOlp 304* 544-5, 425* 427-8p 
432-3* 462 466*. 686-7^ 

Muilim* 531-3? fribal, 702-3 
Drip KaUi Saiiu* 602-3 
Uuari* 20 

Dimrptarainp 10 

Dublabcfa. 19 
Dubrsijpur* 11 
Dudlia Pau 16 
Ihidhpi^ 322 
l>udu» Q, 477 
DiiEi hiLkp 24 
„ vaU«!5-p 24 
Duntan* 

Duiisa* dfity* 222, 280, 2e2p 334, 343* 
520-1* 543- {&# Paraifp Wsi) 
Durgadsita Miinip 414 
Durbbh RaJiip 505 
tXiicbp Thcj 595 

Earth* Age ot ib«. 2-4 
Eaxthqiiaact* 1-2* t^l4* 15 
Eaftcfxi ChaiSk 6 

East India Cofiipaiiy> 62, 503* 586* 592-3, 
5ICH Ip 629-30*659-40 
Ecotfomic hiittjiy of Bihar* to 325 hj5.* 
17942, lfl4j in hrlauiy'ui titnap 213-6, 
325 ».c,^.d- 320p 243-6 320-750* 

299-304; 750.1200* 557-8; 1206-1528* 
459^; 1526-1756* 560^70; 1756-1947, 
766-85 

Edco, Sir Ashley* 600 
Edutaiion, 174* 184* 207* 256* 284* 407 j 
A.n. 319-750* 288-93:750-1200* 343-7 ■ 
120fi-l526p 433-7; 1526-175.537-44 ;dmx 
1757, 713-27; higbcf, 7134s clitmaitary* 
713-6; EjoglUhp 716-8; U^rsity, 718- 
21; 721-2; primary* 722-^3| 

fdbile* 724-7; rultural insdiuMp 725-4; 
basic, 793^; under ihc ht Plan* 804-6 
Egypt, I90p 192. 194. 4IS 
EXdtcH pamtni^ 736 

Flrrara 411 

Elephanif, 187. 191* 211* 214* 231* 275* 
330* 406. 563 

Ernes, The* 92^3* 95. 110* 176* 236. 
368-9*410* 529j (.SSw dL^ Mahahharaia, 

Eptrus* 


Epistemolc^* Jaww* 133-4; BiKldhist, 
139-9* m; Navya Nyiya, 412 
Era*. Buddha* 98; Vira Niivft^a* 130j 
Oiriiiian. 131 ^ _ 

Eihlotp Jauiaj 136*7* 147; Buddhist* 140. 
166 

Cuthydciuos, fc- qf Biclria. 201 
Everest. Ml. 14 
EvoliiLiqn. GcqSugicaJ* 1-22 

Fa.Hieii* 212. 256* 275. 277* 284. 288. 

291, 503, 307* 546. 348* 379. 415 
Fakhr-tid-DauJa. Nawab* S02. 536 
Famine* 498, 58S-9^ 767, 777 
FaThninff Hoshang, 491 
FarhatiDlall FarOoqi* FlaLlia. 754 
Fadd Khan Sur* tiSw Shir SMh 
Farid-ud-dhi Tavi'aila Bu^, 422 
Faridpqrj541 

Famuch Khan of Darbhisjiga» 49" 

*, Ssyar* Eanpcfor, 500-1 
527^ 567 

Fateh Klian. 484* 486 
Fateh Shah (Falch Sahi of Hatbiva)* 594 
524 

Fatwahp 20 

Fayaa Aliur Khan, 536 
Faildlah Gostaio* H., 470 
Frddipar* 20-22 

Femhta. 383. 399 . r 

FaiivaU, 29, 428-9. 530-1; {Stt al» 

Firm Sh5h Tugbluq* 57, 388. 391-3* 
405-6, 422* 424* 435^6-7* 450. 465-6* 

FiDch, Ralph. 529* 560* 562* 563 
Floods* 13* 179, 797,802 
Food. 288* 544* 358* 425* 426, 451-2, 462* 
Si7-E. 533-4. 7034 
Feebc^anj* 45 

Forestfsli rrterved^ 26; resomM* 37;®; 

214. 243; product^ 562-3; corucrvaHoa 
of. 794; rorauyp 801 
Formull thiefi* 474, 476* 479 
Fort WiHiam* 60940* 613; Presidency ef. 
609*614 

Forward Bloc. 665*673,675 
FduiJi, 3, 4* 10 

Fud^ Rwaich ItisL {C.S.LR-)* 46 

Cad^dhar (VishtJEu) deity, 335* 4H 

Gadhawa insenpdort, 303 

GahadviUas, 320-6* 328-9* 335, 381 

Galriku, 146 

Gait* Str Edward, 657 

Ga^aihhlia. 445 

Gajendrantoksha le^icsd* 114 

Qajpati. Raja. 479 

Gajraj MaharaJ Kumar, 393 

Qanapat RaJ. 647 

Gatias. 111.243 

Oandat R., 25* 27* 2Z, 29, 49* 52^ 55* 57 
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5«. 61, 9f, IJ3^ 179. 181, 385, 396, 393, 
400 

Glindhirai 142, m, 174,198, 200-J, 22S| 
3L2 

G^dhari 349 

Gandhi, IC 673; and Ghamparan, 
634-8; Bihnr'i idol, 658; and oon- 
vialcan^ampai^, 638; and the RowlatE 
Aclk 659; and tiQii'Violcat naei-co-iapcira- 
liofip 639-60; and dviLk diiobcdicncrp 
681 -3 1 and QiiiE India oicivcnicfit^667-8; 

871 

Ganda, ddty, ZBO, 305^, 334, 343, 362, 
411*429, 52ChJ 
Gandvaraiwamin, 322 
GaiiRa (Gaqm) R., 2* 5, 10-13, 24-5, 
27-31, 34/?l, 4742. M, 36, 58* 61. 94, 
211. 309, 32 U 323, 381-2, 399-400* 471. 
475-6; Fl|4h'puEra fonsinded ortp 103, 
103; Graelf r^crcnce to, lOflj deified. 
335, 383, 320* 543; bath tn. 336; 
navigaLLOD onp 338, 461, 536; relij^aui 
importance, 424 
CaAgSdew^, (JS«v Ga^^f^ddEto) 
Gaif^g^dhajn* Datarathn, poet, 3Z2 
Gangdnanda Kavitidnip 546-7 
Gang^maraynn Hsngam:!, 603^ 

Ganga Ram* 498 
Gangaram Singh* 491 
Gnt^gaotri* 3B4 

Can^ UpJUlh>'3yap 157, 336* 412 13* 
4W 412 548.- 

Cangeiic plain. Valley* 24-5. 34, 37, 38, 
47, J42, 145* 271, Z99, 311, 320, 457; 
North—* 245* 36* 38-9* 47, 50; 

South—* 25* 36, 38, 40, 41* 43* 
44 49 50 

GAA^eyndeva* t* 318.9* 323, 327 
Gangpur* 32 

Gw/.f/a r&Jiui, 430.459, 461 
Gaigi, 123> 172, 175,544 
Gar^' Ssjkhtid. 77W, 204 
GArfaaithya, 172 
Garhi, 58; paay* 48 L 
Gamuir* 384 
Garo hiLbi5 
Garuda* ^4-5 

Gaijdifs)* 259. 263, 265*287-6,271, 311* 
314,317-21,324,326*331*415 
Gaat/ia^-JauAnj. SZ4 
Gaur, 383* 479-80-1* 4834 
Gauravsuuisra* 332 
GaiinSM^aifuMraf 550, 733 
Gautama, Rahugana* 122, 124-5* 145, 
166,336.376. 5S9 

Gauurnia-Sihina* hu birthplace* 124 
Gautama Buddha, (5^ S^tddh^, 

GxWJkri (lang.)* §0 

Gayn (In* & dUf^j 9^ 10, 19* 26, 34, 36, 
41-3, 50, 53. 54* 55* 61, 76. 86* 92* 

114, 119, 140* 181. 278* 325, 330-31, 
411,435* 474| 499|67B; iprmgi ii^ 21; 


population, 46-8; and Buddha, 140-1, 
J77; and the Filaa, 318-7, 319^24; and 
Biiddh™* 418-7; 37th Cangresi at, 
880 

Gayalu, 411 
Gdja 5amAj'/a* 20J 
Gcmti 243 
Geology, 1-22 
Ghlgha, 354 

Ghagrn, battle of* 58. 476, 476 
Ghairtit Rh^n. 501 
Ghnnm GA^tana, 747 
Gharia* Baidr of* 503 
GhatoUuiclin, Talhcr of Chandragupta I* 
254 

Gbatodtairhagiipta, dT Ku*iiaragupta I* 
257 

Ghatdia* 801 
GhAzT Miad« 361 
Gh&zt-ud^in Imdad-ul-MuJit* 506 
Ghnaanli^ 421 

Ghty&j^iid-din Balbati, 401* 407, 436 
GhiylrVud-dln Dahadur Shnh. KMze 
jrAdir) 

Ghiyas-ud-din Rhaijl (nibs MaEik Kuisan- 
udHdin Khaljilt 3B4, 403 
GhiyAi-ud-din Ttighluq* Sulto, 57^ 390-1, 
40 j* 4 59 

GholAm All ^Basilh”* 559 
Ghdiaka. Bhadanta, 151* I S3 
Ghoirawati^ 341*382; imcriptiai, 271, 313 
Ghosutidi, 224 
Ghugti R^h 30 

Ghutom HaBsaln^ 546, 557, 715 
Gidhaur,527* hilk,7 
Gidnk* 306. 309 
Giridbara Up^dhyAya. 547 
Giridih* 18* 46, 50, 86J 
Gidvraja, 96-7. 113; fJSSe# shv 
Glruar* Zl4; kiKrlption, 188-9 
GUa 519, 549 

Goalando,/^ 

GodiiFnrr R. 6c badn* 10*, 244 


Go^ R.* 24* 27-8, 49* +74, 476, 486 
Gogd, 513 

GuVulnanda, pDCt, 7S4 
Golculanatb Hcoiankar Thakur, 539 
„ Upadhyayn. 547^* 731 
Gnid, 15, 243, 461, 563 
Gomati 270 
Gomoh* 49 

Gondwana tirtgd<Kii, 5 

,, vyilem ^gcolOi lO-H* 15* 17, 20 
Gofidwaimland, 5, 9, 10 
Oep^ 1, k. al Apga. foundef of PSlS 
cftnanty, 271* 311* 328 
„ tl. k.* 316-7. 
nr*>,32i 
Gopalganj* 45 
Gopalpur^ 85 

Gorakhpur^ DhE+t 57, 8I| 85, 87^ 93, 514v 
391 
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Gor^Ltiagifi (Barabar hilli)j 204-5 
Gotainihan, 30 

Gc^la MjJddialL 126* 140* 147. 166* 170, 
173. 220 

Gpveminciit Xj,w <>illcgep 720 
Co^'inda [Viahnu) detty, 334^ 410 
Govmd Oimdra, 420 
Govind SuigK, Gcxn* 525-6 
Gatitds M^bias^ilaxy 410 
Govinda ThS^ufi 410 
Goviqda HI, k. of R^blurakuta, 312 
Cavindachimdra, k., 322-3. 

Govindada^t 445, 549-50 
Gcvindaeupla> Mahar^yaj 

(jO^'indap^a, Iti-, 323-4, 326i-335 
Covindchiindra, t. of KaJUuj, 381 

G^kvindpiir IftKiiptlofli, 322 
540 

Gfahavannafli Ic-p 265-0, 205-0 
Grani, 4 3-4 

Crammar, 236p 250, 290. 292-3,2^, 53B-9, 
^3-5,547 ^ 

Graiid Truoi Roadt 20, 50p 244 
Qriunitc, 7-S, 13* 16, 17. 10 

Graphite. 20,22 * « * 

Grccka fYavajiiai). 105-90, 192-4, 201-3, 
206* 217, 234, 256* 312, 373t historiam* 
S2, 10^» 206, 247-8, 369. (Stt abo 

nr.dif tiomif f f- JusHn^ Phiarch, fit.) 
'Cridbrakuta\ 54 
CiibaaibSirama, 12 U 172 
Gfif^oSuif^t 172p 174-5| 236*^ 240 
Gua,19 

Guild!, coammerdal & crafiT S4* 179, 181, 
243-4, 247, 276. 2M* 3G0* 303^, 338, 
462-3; alio Srtrni) 

Oujerat* 256, 213, 4lS, 457, 460* 464, 
477-8, 494 

Gujemik (tang,), 446-7 
Cirlzar-#- IhMm^ 753 
Gumani R-f 32 

Gupui dyiiaity & Empire* 53» 54* 104, 153, 
175, 200, 204-5; rige fjif Guptai. 254-6; 
decline Si. fall, 2S6-62; l-aicr Guptas 
262-4-5, 271^ 279, 303, 322; ftdminb- 
traikkn, 53. 271-7, 527; religioq imdcr, 
278* 282-3, 333 j SamWt undcf^ 205, 
297^*9; Econemic c™diuonf under, 299- 
504; aj-M & Erfcncci under, 304-10* 359 
376. 378; extern <tt Empifc, 370 
Gupta, Maharaja, 254 

Gufnara Prairhfkraj, 311. 316* 328 
Gurug (Skldbaa), 341-2i 357, 421. 433* 
538, 543 
(Sllch). 525^ 

Habghi Rulcra of Ben^i 401 
Hadi Khan. 502 
Haematite, 7,10 

Hnihat J ung, 494, 503-4, 536. 541-2 
[{aibat Kfcanj 575 


Holhaya:!. 93. J07^ 314 
Haji Ahmad Sayeed, 557 
Haji fJolahin 480 

Haji lly3i (Shatm-ud-dm Hyli Sh&b) of 
Bcnga}, 37-Bi 391-2. 394 
Haji Khan, 397 

Hajipur* 49, 57. 250, 510* 39l> 395* 452* 
45103 474-5, 477-0, 403* 408-91, 493. 
497, 507*534, 540* 542^ Sartar of. 50* 
61,511,562 
Hajr ung, 390 
Hakmi All, 400 
Kakim Humam, 490 
Halaku, 387 

HaJdharda^ (Sur Haldhax)* 553 

Hanud Rhaui Q.u^uhi^ 4^ 

Hanafi S^ool of JurtspriidcficCfc 420, 523 
Handicrafti. 243* 566-70 
Hanumania. dciiyp 410 
HanfU*4e5 

Hai^ue, Maabarul* 653, 654 
f-^xa Lai Pandit* 715 
Horappa* 72 
Harasahaya Bhatla, 554 
Hardev, Raja, 301 
Hardinge Dapalch (1911)* 63 
Hardiara* deity* 343 
Hari Katqrfl, 305 
Hariaena. 275* 208 

Hartiidiha Deva, k^. 390* 440* 467* 549 
HarEd aira)*deuy. 117, 232 
224 

Harivannoji, 263 
Haruhar R.. 28 
Harganaih, poet, 734, 735 
HenhaiJmiiaj 206, 290, 298 
Hanhagupta, 260* 263 
Handiai'ntdhana. 266-70. 273* 283, 284* 
206, 28B, 297-0 
H^aii All, 478 
Haw AH Khan. 500 
Hagan Imam* 653 
Hasan Khan Sur* tomb nf, 571-2 
Hagan Quii Khan. 754 
Hagan, Shaikh, 4^ 

Huan Tahi. Sliaith. 456 
Hasonpuia* 423; battle or* 501 
Ha^hlm Khan Nilhlpuri, 363 
Baitinapur* 141 ™ „ i-+. 

Hagiingi, Warreiii 583, 500-^, 598-9* Cl 1, 

614, 617, 633; adininbtmtjvc reform! of, 

6J2-3 

Hat Gattuitia, 17 

Hatiin Khan* 309-90* 401, 470 

Havel, 574 

Hazaribaidt dUt^ Sl town, 8, 10, 20* 32* 
33-4, 37, 46, 50, 51, 52* 55* 57, 74-6* 
79* 80, 06* 179, 340* 779; populadoo, 
47; tribes in* 78^; Aiura utcl in, 114; 
MahMra in* 126; and 1857 rmngj 645; 
plateau, 0, 10, 11.26, 33,36 
Hazrat Bibi Walia# 559 
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Ha>:Kr4l Em^-yd^m 55S 
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HazTHt Shah Ayxlxi'lah* 55^ 

H&Ei-at *ZohQC€\ 5^ 

HclkiodtRms, 203, 224 
Hcmochandra, 120* 170 
lli5kyr, 543 

Hemavsila jcbqal of Buddhut], 220 
HiUtSanva-UpaifM^ 340 
Hklavat All khjtn^ 503 
Hintalayai* 2* 5* % 13, 12, 13, 14^-15, 24^5* 
27-8, 34* 37, 71, 263, 363-0 
HiciUj 433-4 
HiiuiyAcLa, 292* 417 
Huiddl, Mu'z^, 481 

Hindi {Lm#. & liLL), 63, 68, 85-8, m; 
roe of, 355-7; 1206-1526, 446^51, 

456-7; 1526-1756, 400, 551-54* Modem 
Hindu Jilcmliirr, 744-50; pitriE, 745-6; 
drama* 746; fictiqn* 747-Bj poetry» 
748-9; imAa^Incs and joumolj, 749-50 

Hvt^ Kdzja Dhaidf 556 
Hindi Beff, 478, 480 

Hmduiftii, J21, 167, 220* 233, 293, 343; 
omoiiK tribal people, 81, 83, 85! 
75CH20O, 332-9; 1200-1526* 488-12. 
424; 1526^1707, 518-23; impact of 
Ijiam on, 418-9; inflijcfice on lidom^ 
423 » 431; reformut mo^t^aenti in, 
67l>0; alfQ 
BffA 

Hindu Kiuh Mt9.*20l, 368-9 

Hlnduaiojii (lAngr), 448, 490 
Hiran R., 3i 

Hbor^-Bihart Fori, 55, 582. 

Hisn-i-HasCcn, fort, 389* 471 
Home Rule Movenoeot and Bihar, 653 
Ho tribe, 71, 74, 77, 89^90, 699, 700, 703, 
706, 707, 709, 711; language, 457 
Hughes. Robert, 493, 561 
Hugh R.* 56, 59, 382; town, 56L 564. 
567,568 

Humayiin. 474-5. 477-82, 508* 531 
Hunos, 257-60, 262-3* 267, 302* 331 
Himdmghagh Falli, 32 
Hura, 17* 18,65 
Hualcr, Sir VVil Eiom, 500 
Huwin All KhmiH 500 
Hutam Khan Formuli, 398 
Hu^n 'Naudiab-i-Tauhid', 454-5 
Husain Shah, Al5-tid-dJn, Sultan, 394-8, 
401,474 

Husam-ud-dm Aghul-b^k* Malika 381^ 424 
Husam-qdHdiq Iwaa Khaljl, 384-5 
Hufom-ud-din Mantkpuri {Saint], 392 
Huiar.n, 18 
Huviibka, k., 225 
H^^rcMdcctric power, 31, 32 

Ibn Batutah. 404, 409. 433, 446 

Ibr^iETi All Khan, 557 

Ibrahim Bayu* Malik, 55, 57, 392,403, 471 
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rbrlhlm Kban, 59 

Ibratilm Khan, br* of Nur Jahin, 402* 498 
rbrahlm Khan Sur, 482, 483 
Ibrahim Lodi, 398, 474, 476^7 
Ibrahim Q.iwam Foruqi. 456 
Ibrihim Shah Sharqi, 393-4 
Ibrahim Shah Sur, 

IlchilU Khan, 496 
Ikthiyar-ud-din Balkn, Malik, 385 
Ikhayar-yd-din Yu^bok, Matit, 387-8, 
400 

Ikurmi^Afttmmu 753 
Hohi Khanum, 595-6 
Ihutmuh, Sulian, 56^ 384-6, 400, 465 
Jlyli ShahT dynaity, 57^, 40h 

a/jo Hdji Itjds) 

Imadpur, 3I7 

tmadpiir, Mnhalla, 383, 471 
Imam, Sir Ati, 652 

Itnim Taj Muhammad (Faqih), 381, 423 
Imtiac Khan Khalia, 500 
Enayat AJi, 648 
IncarnatiDn, 280^1 
Ind^n Aluminium Coy., 16 
Indian Copper Corporatiou LtdL* 46 
Indian Home Mvsiofl, 723 
Indian Muieum, Calcutta, 248, 308 
Indian Staia, rmegration oF^ 63-4; Re- 
qnganization of* 64-5 
Indigo, 43, 35B, 771^2, 779; mcthodj of 
ciiItl'H^lQo and Champaron satyagraha, 
655-6 

Indo-Aryan Languages, 340-50* 352 
Indra, deity* I IB, l67, 222, 231, 233* 
270, 343 

Indra III, k.* 3L6 
Indramitra, 203-4 
IndrSLyudha for Indrar^ja), k., 31L 
Indus R., 187-0, ZOI 

Industrccf of Bihar, 44-6* 777-60, 804; 
ancient* before dju., I 8 O-QL; under 
Mauiyas, 215-6; iind.cr Turco-Alghati 
rule. 459^3 

Indui Valley dvilkatkin, 72* 333 
Inhmtande, 235 

636* 557 

i/ishd-i-atM S36, 557, 751 

Iqtm, 80 

Iran. Iranians (Persia}, 05, 4I8, 464, 482, 
504,531,545 
Iron foundrici, 46 

Iron: ore. 7, 15, 16, 18* 19, 2|, 22* 50* 
180, 243, 77B; manufaeture* 15, 16, 
82*461* 778 

Irrigation, 29* 31-2 * 36-7, 41* 44, 4B, 545> 
794, 802-3; tinder Mauryas. 1^^, 
214,243 

Isl Khan qf Bcn^, 4B3, 490 
I4lnavarman. 263-4, 265 
Islaitkj 452-3,523-51 and Hlndulra, 418-19. 
423, 510* 524. 535-7; beSidi and pmei 
ikiei hi* 67940 


Byo 

Isl^in 492 

Idam Shah Sw, 473, 482-3, 514, 574 

Ijilljiipur, 65 

livarakriilWi 337 

l^varavannant 263 

Itiqul KhSn, 495, 497 

llkhori, 13, 316 

I^Tamg, 270, m 2m, 267. 290. 291, 296, 
300 

I±£-ud^ut Balban, 367 
Izz^ud^lm Muhnmmad Shu-iiD, 

334 

JadidlM-Scy ar^ 754 
J^lfju- Klian, 492, 49S 
jAgad^anda. 546 
, agadhara. 468 
Jagandala Kionmlciy^ 351 
JagAnatb Dto^ 591“2 
JaguHAth temple, Pyri, 520 
JagannaLh Mtiiti,546 
Jj&gat Sin^h. 490-91 
Jagatuhga, 316 
JagdcQ, 393 

JagdishpuTi 479, 469, 527* 642'5 
jj£ii]3Ud. 392 
Jiihimd5r 500, 540 
Jaiumgri Beg, 481-2 

Jahanffir* £mpcror, 59^ 383, 450, 473- 
491-4,511,539-40 
Jabaiigir Ciubj 492 
Jaimini^ Suifs, 338 

Jaina lito-amrc (Sell & traditlcio), 110* 
liB, 12B-9, 246, 372; and Bimbiatmt 
llOj aad Anga, lOlj and AjiLolatru, 
102-3, 105; ihc Nandas* 106: and 
KibatnyaiT 160; Lbe language & divi- 
lion nf* 178-9; eanoii, 242-3; and 
Sanskdit 296-7 

JainA:, [yhilmophyi 129-32; mctaphynci* 
132 ; qHstetmiloffy* 133-4; leek, 
134^; tb^Qi-y of Kurma, 136; eibica, 
136^7; ^idtuaJ pregrex^, 137-8; aumiti, 
252-3> 296-7| imaga, 308; liicratnrc, 

LitifalmftJmM) 

Jaininn, 116, 125, 146> 166, 176*221.232. 
336, 510; nic and ipread qf, 125-9; 
church and mcnlbt compared taBuddhiii, 
127-6; and Maufyaa, 199; 325 n.c. 
la A 43+ 320, 230-3 L; candnieal Liicm- 
ture in, 242-3; decline nr,, under Guptas, 
283; Under Ffilai and ^nu, 340; 
nrginatrd & nuricd in, BiliBri*-377-6; 
during Tunx^-Afghan period^ 415-8 
Jalnu, IS 
Jaipur, 65 

,496 

r* 384, 388 
lan K^arlni, 463 

JalSJ-ud-din Bukhari, Nf aklidum. 450 
JaJal-ud-din Maxud J^nl Malik, 367| 400 


Jaiil, 52 
Jauingh 
JAinaga] 

Ta& K1 


Irtdfx 

Jali^I^ud-diD, t. of Sultan Muhammad, 
474, 81 

Jalauka, IS6, 200 

JalianwaJla Bagh, 659 

Janml Kanm^i 484 

Jamal Khan Sarangklunl, 396 

Jam^-ud-diQ Janun Jad^ Syed* 423 

Jamalpur* 778 

JambEiivS^i 128 

Khmi, 755 
K'Mnif 545 

Jamt Maxjkl at Rohlax^ 575 
jamLaT kings, 318 
Jamiri Rat^ 16 
Jamml 435 
januhedpur* 32* 44. 46i 50^ 780 
Jamui, 276 

janaka, k+ of Mlihllli* 93. H3, 115* 225* 
336 

Janakapuii, 51 

Janakas (dynaity)j {-Sw AlskhUdi ®prf 

Janaka A^dcha, k. St phiksapho- of 
MithlU, 121, 122-3, 124, 145* 167. 170, 

174-8* 374; dunked & tcachcn at ha 
Court, 175-6 
Jamunejaya^ 112, 115 
Jandaha, 524 
JoKjfama, 501 
Jinkl D^, 502 
jAdkl Ram* Rnift, 504 
Jan Nisar Khan, (Sei 
Japhi* 45* 328, 557 
Jan5(H:ariti),232 

Jaraxandha, k. of Magadha* 93* 98-7, 

114-5, 225 
Jamni, 26 
JartriiiE* 490 

jaukas, 117, 169^74* 181-2 
Jaunpur, 75* 383, 392* 395* 427* 454, 
464-5, 476* 47fl, 464, 537; Sharqi kings 
qf, 380.392-6 , 399* 401* 470 
Java* 181* 341, 566* 379 
j Atvanis, 476 
Jayanhandra, 324 
juyadeva, 5l9^ 549 
Jayadiiya, 434 

Jayanfiga, k, of Gau^a* 265-6 
Jayanta, (iSlw 
Ja>^p5la* 313 

I ayaicua* 2SS, 326* 341 
^ytiagar* 43* 325* 393-4 
Jejakabhukd, 316 
JcUri, 340, 345-6, 348 
Jethian hilli* 25 
Jcihuli, 422 

Jba, Dr Amamatli. 86, 785 

Jha, Dr GanganaiJi* 66* 727-8, 745; ha 

Mrar“^* ^ 7-0 

Jha* Kaviukhara Badiuinathj 736 
Jha, Tandu Biuodanand. 672 
Jha* Pandii Harittiohan* 66, 738 
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Jhft, lahjuuth, 86, 757 
Jha^ lannrdanaj 7+7, 74B 
Jhl, Pandit Jiv-ana, 73+^ 
jhjif Kanchbath, 737 
_ hja, Kavivara Chanda, 734 
Jha, Kavivara Sitaiani^ 736 

Jbaj Mantnohafip 7^ 

^ hsi Pandii MixraliJhar^ 73,6 
Jhx, Pandit Paramcivafa, ?3fl 
iba^ Prof, Rafflonalhfe 738 
hsi, SasmaLh^ 727 
Jha, Dr Subhadraj B6 
Jhflf Kurfindra, 737 
^[ba» Fiuf. UiiiiiJiadi+ 738 
Jha, Pandit Upcndranfltli* 738 
Jha, Vofl^aiuindA, 735j 730 

Jhalda, 37, B5, £02 
Jbar Govindpur, 10 ^ ^ 

JbarU (coalf^ldj), 7, 11, 17, 18, 46,. SO, 
778-0 

Jbarkhandp 35^ 383, 479, 437 
hcrbarti 20 
hitikapanl, 46 
huniri Tibuyap 46 
JtlbAri* 18 
^Lna-tharlUt 343 
btimh, M. Ai> 652* 671 
ivnka* phyiiaan of Buddbap 181, L75* 
103, 186 
Jivanaiha, 445 
Jivanjinm 'flaghunaiii'i 554 
JE\iiiitfuptn I, k., 263 

7; lU k.p 270-7h 272, 201 
Jnfinapada, Achaiyflj 347 
Jftaiui-rattay 352 

JitrilWAijrflu-jrMtffl, 231 
Jnaiaputta Nb^antba, HO 
Jogbaiui 45 

545 

Jqjohatu vill., 17 

l^mbhikagr&mn (modi IzO 

inJcriptioD, 258, 277| 230 

Jtinaid Barl^* 474, 47S 
*, jtrjifflnij. 48?-8 
J tingle Mabjik, 602 h 606 
^Juglettcrry^ (Tnrai)* 391-2, 613 
Jimnatab9d (Gaur), 383i 4B1 
lusEjce, admiiiiitFatlon of, under r K>fauryai^^* 
216-7 j Cupt«. 275 j FUlaf. 329 J Turc^ 
Afghan}, 404-5, 407-5 j Moghab, 510, 
512-3J 0rit«b, 613, 617^9* 623-4j (Sti 

isli^Law) 

Juitin, 187 ^ 

Juie, 38, 39* 44, T74; cultlvanon tn Maur^ 
yan bfxiea* 243 

Tyotiratha (mod. jehita) R., 24+ _ 

Jyotiriifawar (ThlknrJ^ 86, 351, 354, 
403, 411, 439, 442, 446, 467, 528, 
Jyqiaba, 294, 538* 54+. 5+7* 231 ; [Sa aht 

Ajtran^) 

Kabtr, Poet, 07* 357, 451, 352, 553, 738 
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Kaohu, br^ of SaniudragupLa, 255 
Kaiibiihiyanft, 141 
KMa^ntinij 296 

Kadpltius 11* (WeEiLa)p 285, 225 

Kagol inscriptLan^ 389 

KahaJgaon, 390 

Kaika-us, Elalbani k. of 471 

Kaimur plateau, billi^ 5, 6, 9, 12, 26, 45* 
40, 61 

KaJdii jcrint, 87 
KaivaitaaT 320-1 

Kalavarna, k. of Magadba, lOa 
Kato CJah2nabad), 392 
Kalachuriip 311, 314* 317-20, 415 
Katadhar* 539 
Affid KostTm^, 732 
KalaKipota, 333 
KAlaioka^ [^« iCdk^^) 

Kalbana* 198 
Kali, deity, 81, 83* 65, 231 
KJUi^ia. 275, 287* 289* 296-7, 298* 300, 
301*302, 384*376 ^ 

Kaluga, 92. 129, 185, 20+, 2 17p 316, +64; 

conquered by AAoka, IS9i 191-2* 200 
Kllinjar, +02 
AafAmvIrar* 175^ 230| 243 
Kalyanpur, 45 ^ 

Kalyin Singb Awuq, Maharaja, 340* 
536, 54lp 560* 590-91, ?53-4, 761 
KamalEdda, 3^* 3+6-7 
AfflrtflstdflTa 274* 298 

KSmarupa* Kamrup* 191, 255^ Z£+p 2G7| 
320* 320* 384* 390, +84? Oonquered by 
Devap4la, 312 
Klmalibstraj 339, 376, +42 
Adraanafra, 240', 28^6, 296, SOIp 379, 731 
Kfimboja, 34, 312, 3l6-7j (Sa alfo Pdia 

K^iicsow^ dynasty of MiihlLk^ 43+, 546 
K5iucabM;^anv ThaJeur, 57, 392, 443 
Ki^mgar Khan, 504-7, 501-3 
Kamla R„ 30 
Kamrup, KdTnati^) 

Kmhsa, denMinn 22+ *., „ 

KLanatiJ, 263* 265-7* 270-71, 297, 311-3^ 
316; 381, 303* 395, 399, +7+-5, 481 
Xanauj-Ki6p 58 
KSndianapurk, 310 
Kanebenjunga* 14* 30 
K aiidagiri-Uda^'agiri hlLls, 231 
Kandabar, 411 
Kaitdoo* Malik, 396 
KjmbSramadis, 733 

Kani^hka, 148, 204-5* 225, 220* 233^ 242^ 
252 

Kaiikar. 13, 15 
Kannjl (kng.), 447 
KanpoTv 382 
Kant, Immanuel, 2* 158 

Kanih Gala, 49a 

K5j;iva dynasty, .53i 203-4, 251 
K^nyakubjX 
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Kaolin, 17 
Karnh^ 387 
Kunkaciikuti^ ] 7 
KjLTain Allj 502 

Karmaiijm 52, SI, 400, 4SI, 58& 

KvH^MskiiikDur, 38G 
Kirainni^ R., 381, 475 
KafUdh£l^ L oTVIdcrha, ]I3 
XarandiglLL, 65 
KaranpuTftp II>1B 

Xarai^Ii, ATj^Imn tnb«p 477, 483-4 
Kqj^toya, R., 56, 32J, 3^ 

KArhab&rip 11 
Kajim Ali 'Biurip'p 555 
Katiitan-c-Iihqp 755 
337i 412 
Karkarap 477, 483-4 

Karma, 136, J42, 15J, 176,280,410,518; 
in Jatniamp 136; and Byddba, 142; in 
Sar^'aitivada, 151 
KiUTja, kr of 93, 96 
Kar^ap k. of Tl-ipuH, 319 
Kar^-Jayananda, 733 
Kamapatip 346 
Kamainp346 

Kan^smvan^a (mod. RSuygm&n), 265^ 
Kam^ia dyiiasiyp 56-7, 320-1, 326-7, 331^ 
383, 400-1, 403, 417j 424-5, 434, 438, 
440, 442p 467 
Karp&uka, r«:giOD, 415 
KaroR.p2S 
KAnbflpapa, Coin, 245 
Kirtikeyat 305^i 533^ 410 

Kamiha (kwfidom), 51, S2, 92. 93, H2, 
114 

Kaaai Rr, 32 

Lophai XfhloAaf, 555 

Knihif-uS-Mar, 455^ 

KaAhipuTp 63 

KjuJmiir, 302p 345, 366, 441. 464; xad 
Bnddhiim, 142, 148, 153, 228, 238; 
conquered by Aioka, 191 
Kotsimbazar, 561, 566, 567 
KoJyapa, 114, 143, 298 
KalhajitrUs^afa, 239^ 375 
KaiAqrahu, 195, 241 
KaLhiaH'ar, 302, 369 
KaUbar, 45 

KllyHy^aOii, 147, 176, 237, 239, 245, 286, 
2^. obw FararacAi) 

ATainnudl 205 

Kaiii&mb^, 98, 101, 106, 125. 127, 141, 
181, 203, 228,244,298, 301 
KautilMCtiiiAkya},104,166.175.238,239, 
247, 274* 330, 375; and Chandpp^la, 
186-9; and I^urya adminiatradoDp 206- 
9, 21J-2p 216-7, 220; on Ajivikaa, 230; 
osi ionaJ ratlvitf^ 234; and ilavery* 
235; and the Puran^f 236; bb Afi!^ 
240, 246, 370-72; nti regaJ duty* 
248; hm imporlancc ^ Bihar, 378-72i 
(£fC aliQ Arihai^ktr^) 


SClvyadarla, 299 
KmsfBiofhkBfa, 299 
jRTd^ 375 

/Tu^^aJldjiXp 439 
KawagamUiiwanip 

KJ.™thas, 87, 469, 527, 53H, 542, 682* 
684p 686. 694 
Ked^ Milra, 313 
KcdUf Rai, 394 
Kekaia, 54 
Ko^paRtshadf TIsMm ^ 

Kcra EftalCi 18 
Keralapulja, l9l 
Kcsaiiya. 309 
Keiava, deity';, 224 
Keiava Miirap 520, 539 
Khadiin Hmndn, 507. 581 
Khagaria, 49 
Khpjwa. Battle of, 496-7 
KJialimptir uucriptinn, 312^ 327 
JT^Wif-i-BoTf, 543 

Khaiji peiiwl dynaiiy^ 57^ 40l| {Sw idss 
rnnwj qf j) 

KMk^, 60* 508 
Khama Pat. 16 
Khan-UAIaln, 486 

Kluui-i-Almn, gcrt-ienioc ^f Elbar* 404 
Kban-i-A£Mii Miraa Am Knka, 46S-9-90* 

492 

Khan^i-Jahiiip 467; tomb d, 571 
KhUn-Ut^aurtn. 493 
KhSn-i-Zamimi MlrzDii 476 
Khan, Sarfiraz Husain, 652, 653 
Khan Zaman. 501 
KhMidavol C^ainlly), 414* 546 
Khanyadhydesha, 243 
Kharagpur (Monghyr), 495,497 
Khamkpur Hills.. 7^ 17* 21| 24-5. 29 
Khajav-ela, k. of Knhl^ga. 107, 204, 231 
Kharia tribe, 71 * 74,80,89-90,699, 700* 707 
Khariboll {Hindustaiu) kng.i 446, 451. 

465-7, 550, 748 
Kharid, 474, 476 
Khajtai R., 32, 46 
Khnn»a, 391 
XhanBii^-sin^ 8, 18, 19, 64 
Kharivar irtbe, 647 
Khasx (kng,}, 89 
Khatri, Ayiodhya Pmwd, 74S 
Khatrij XkvakinandfliiB, 747 
Khawl^ Jal)5iL {of Jaimpur), 57, 393 
Khn™ kW, 400, 4&, 497 
Khniwaipur Tuidahi 485 
KheJujdari, 16 

KhiiWla. 333- Mihadeva temple at 
(Fig. 37]. 366 ^ 

Khcliri, 46 
Khi^ali Ram, 590-91 
Khkimat Faram Khan, 493 
Kh«r Khan, 484 
^hdiMtut^Kqiam, 753 
jrAuittHdu/ Tmin^Ap 754 
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Kiuit3A, L9I. m 
Xhtuidaka-ntii^it, 177 
Khunii^ 65 L 

KJiuim, Amir, Hbdi poet, +46 
Krbwaj^ AbduJ (Fatah Khan Ttmnuii'^) 
556 

Khwaja Auarn-ud-dm *Aiiiki\ 556 
KhvfiL^a Azizullah, Hazrat^ 449 
Khwaja Mansq»r» 48$ 

Khwaja Nagar^ Sfe6 
Khyber Phm, 464 
Kikata, $3-4 
KirandDati^. 337, 413 
KirAta^ 306 
Xzr^rjima, 306 
Kirita^ 235 
KiratdumdK Rajai 541 
Kirtaniya drama, 55 733 
Kinikax Ran^, 36B 

406.7,427,434,444,446.7,46 U2, 
466 

Klrchlmiia, kr^ 4+1 

Kidianganj, +5* 6+5 

Kuhnapur, 606 

Kiahwer Khan, 402 

Kitta Biinj^ 17 

Kinl R.,2a,3l 

Kid, 325, 331 

K£u>^, Caplin I 507, 53i, 564 

Kodarmo, 20, 46* 50 

Kocl,N:nrfh R,,3U41.45 

— South R.. 26* 31-2, SO 

Kocl irltw* 527; rebellion, 84* 505,641,646 

Ko3waf*49 

KokaJat Uijainta, 496, 498 
KokallA I*Tc.. 314 
Kokrah* 55, 59 
Kolhan* 6* S, 19* 26, 77 
Knliya^ (anc. repr), 52 
Konar R-* 32; Dam, 803 
Konch, 335,3^ 

Kongiid^, 266 

Ko^la kingdom, 94* 93* 101-3* 133, 169 
XjD^ali dialecrt, 237 

K«i R., 25, 27, 29, 30-1, 39, 47, 49, 55, 
264, 391* 400 
Kola dyruutyt 205 

KdtanLOLti Bunlr 

KfiiiiiLa, 330^31 
Krlpalnni, Arharya, 662 
Kripalani., Siifhela, 671 
Kfiih^* deity, 96-7, Ll2, 115* 130* 223-4* 
262* 281, 410-1. 520,550; poetry, 553 
Kpahi^a-janroa. 550-5Ip 733 
KrUhmi-tCdiinlU. 733* 734 
KrUh^ogupla, 260, 263 
Kxbfhnamach^, T. Kr* 313 
It; k.* 314, 316 
Kpt^^a-KaJpataru* 423 
K^tva-Ratofikar* 428 
Kjliatny'ai, 73, 92, llO, 168-72 fpas^}* 
174, (83, 234,311.425, 428? and Vedk 
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rdigim]* 113, 114, 119* 121? Mahavira, 
a Kahatriya arsloctat, 125, 126? »n abo 
Buddha, 139, 141? a.d. 320^750, 2^5; 
A.D. 750^1200, 344; fub-CHSNs odT, 527^1 
nnce 1857, 688, 691 
KeqIi, Ck. btfSorian* 206 
Knbera (deity), 167, 222, 224, 23 U3 
Kmavad, 321 

Kukkuta.irama moiia:iLery* 203 
Kuliniana, 424-^5? marriage in* 685^ 
Kulti, 16 

Kum^radevi, of Chandmgupta I, 25# 
Kumanagupm I, k.* 257, 272-4,278^284, 
286, 298* 300, 302 
Kumaragupta II* k.* 258, 281-2 
Kymiragupta HI, k., 260, 262, 275 
Kiunaragupla nf Later Ouptas, 263-4,266 
KuniArallta, 152 
Kiiniax;^5tyai* 275-6 
Kum^rap^, kr* 321 
XmndTiuStAifhaeaf 296* 297 
Kumardhubt, 17 

KumErila Bhalta* ISO, 33S, 33&9* 376 
Kumhrar p 202, 251-2, 305, 309, 378 
Ku^d^pufa, 125 
Kundit Karaia, 13 
Kunindsj, the* 205 
Kiinwiir Dhir of BarSlnaiin, 499 
Kunwar Singh, 640^46; hii fhlitjwcn in 
1857 ryng. 643^7 
Kurafigi* q., 252 

Kurklhar (and. KukkiiEapadagiii}* 3IS-7* 
335, 341* 343* 358^ Biiddhut Kulpturc 
in* 362-4 
Kur^r, 393 
Kuraela, 30-31 

Kurtifi) & dynaity* 93* 107* 120, 123, 
175-6* 185* 312 

Kiirukh {laJlg.), 81, 8€U9+ 

KuTvkh Kalha JalrS, 89 
Ku^ohwar templet 520 
KtithXnM, 53* 204-5, 225* 229* 234, 238,, 
252*255-6* 27i-2j an, 252; dresa, 287 
Kqlinara^ or Kufiiiagara* 90* 174 
Kusumapitra^ 105; (^ uhv Pdpiiputfd) 

Ko EadaPta, 179 
Kylaehapat, |6 
Kutlla leripc, 352 
Kutlupur, 397 
Kuttak* 539 
jr.»Evdd^«i?t4/fk 355, 447 
Kyanite, 15* 19, 22 

Lac* 37, 775* Lac Research Inautute, 780 
Udo Malka, q.p 477 
Laghuhradi^ 178 
Laghu Sid^nts Xmmmiif 539 
TlJkd, 339 

Lajjk* q. of Vigrahapilbi 7* 314 
Lachhitim Devi^ w. of Rqja Chandra 
Sithlia, 414 

Lakhima Devi, w- of Raja Siva Simha^ 414 
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LnUiaiirai, 276, 323, 331, 3fi9; (&r Atm 

/jtf Jfcff M#dj1 

LakImautJ, 327, 335-90, 393p 400-01, 46+ 
Lakshan4t<iti, 337 

k.p 317 

LAknihm^uaiap Ic., 324^3 
Lflkihnup goddess. 222, 258, 281, 234-5, 
520 

Lsduhmidbaj'p 428 
LaksniuiAih, poel, 734 
LaiihmUakh^ 738 
Lgikulisip 333 

JUU Bcr {H^ Bakftdtii-)^ 491-2, 

Lnhk^vi, 5M, 733 

LaJ^tijf +9 ^ 

Lalit^dilvA Mukhiipi^lUliL of KiuhniLr^ 
271 

Loiit^pUiara^ The, 139^ 224, 242 
Lane, Thonrna, 590 
Langua^, Ihcrafy* S5-6 
Langna^ge, Siaic* ^ 
f jinmiara cf Ethar, 87-8 

Lanka (Ct>'lon), 130; [iSitf C^tan} 

LankaraiaT^tf ihc^ 161 

Lapaa Banip 19 

Laihkar Klum, 497-8 

Latcdtc. I UI2* 15, 16, 17 

Lauhitya R, {BrahinapiiLra)i 260, 264 

Launya^ IB3 

Lauriya-ArS.rajp 250 

Lauriya-Nand^garh^ 250. (PI, VI, Fig, 
IS) 

Law, 295, 408, SI2s 241, 440; per- 
jomd, 440; criminalp 241, 825; Qt^ranic 
(Tilwruc), 402^ 405, 418, 5l2, 513, 535; 
Hiodu^ 405, 5I2| 53B| (Sm oho 

DkarmaHitn wd JusHa:) 

Law, Ewao, 590 

Jean, 579-Sl 
Laxtni Hara'pn,541 
Laxmln^ih;, L (KamesbwaT)^ 546 
Lead (mineanl), 3, 8, 243 
LealherworJe, 462 
Lead Bynj> 19 

Lrgtnd in Bihar's hislnryj 91-3, 112-3, 115 
Uchthhavi (i), 52-3. 98, 101, J02. 103-4, 
lOS^ll, 127, 139, lS9p 180. 205, 234, 
254-5i 282, 373; ifadr republinan admi- 
nUmtion, JlO-ll 
Likhm^ti^ 439 
Lijdzaii, 539, 5+7 
Limestone, 13, 15» 45 
Liitga, Ltegam, 333, 343 
Lion pillar, 249 
Liicracy mnvemcnl, Man, 72+ 

AfasdaB-v!-asTai^ 450 
Maadan^uI^Aiajjni, 4+9 
Maadr-i-Alatngiri, 498 

491, 49+^ 52+ 

Majcaulay, Lord| 717 
Madaii^ita, L, of Gauda* 322-4^ 320 
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Madhab Singh, 645, 6+8 
Midhavagupta» 266,26S, 269 
Mddhav'a, mhl, f.88 
Midha^dmrya, 413 
Madhava Shaimst 5+8 
Madhokar, Raja. 492 
Madho Singht R^'a, 59 
Madhubani, 13, +l2i«iHJot, 6S7 

Madhnpur, 4§ 

MadhiuudAfia Tbakur, 414 
Modhwa, 519 

Madhy»dcfcij99, 202, 204, 260, 277, 283, 
288.302-3,332 
Md^^ika-Kdrika, 153, 16+ 
Afdd^airdidla^ibdrii Sdrika, 3+7 
!^dfi>'amtka schwilj 184-8 
Madra (s) (dynuly). 185, 312 
Madram (a) [cdlksci)| 435-6, 451, 49+* 
524.540-1545,555 

Magadha, 51-5, 93.4, 96-^ I M-7, JZO, 
131, 140, 1+5, 175, 100. 185, 261, 29I| 
300* 303, 311* 3H, 350, 357, 359, 382* 
371, 375, 415* 424. 470; area of* 54; 
ImijDcy of, t. 545-325 un,, lOO-lQO; 
Ajlvikkin in* 166; matEflrelfy in, ITS; 
original home of P^tij 176, 178; con¬ 
quered by Chandragupia Mann^, 
106 J B,T£trLan-GretLk Inv'asbn of* Iwj 
and Suogai^, 203; ami Kllnva^ 20+; 
and Kush5fuu, 203; Saiva cult In. 225; 
Buddkui Singba in, 228; Jainum in, 
230 ; Porilnu: litjeraruEc and the Magi^ 
dhna in, 237,37+; attacked by KanbhLa, 
23B] invaded by Hanns. 253M30; under i 
GypiaL 282-3: M:aiddiaru, 264-5: feiAilA- 
ksa 265-8; Later Guplas, 268^71; Fftma- 
varan and Hanha, 268-9; and Adicya- 
sena, 270 end pF Magadhan inprcniacy, 
271; and Saniknt, 295. 297; and Paliis. 
316-23, 328-9j and Sentw, 324-5, 328* 
330; aniinil sacnbfx in, 338, 417; 
Pnddbbt unity achieved mt 369; cifiicimi 
adniliuitraiion cause ufher long supre¬ 
macy, 372 

bLigadluibhukij, 53, 5+, 27S 
Magadhan group of languages, 349, 352 
Magadhtu (litir^leurtt). 237, 374 
Ma^dhs (ling,), 177, 297, 349, 457; Ma- 
gadhi-Flindi. 55^7 

Ma^t. 85-7, 237, 297* 3+3^9* 355-9; Mk 
Liierature in, 741-4 
Magas of Cymne, L92 
MSgiia, poet* 539 
Magtielllc. 8i 15. 16, 19 
Mah^bai Khan, 398^493 
MaMbhdiaiji, the, 96, 115, 121, 130, 225, 
232,236,240, 374 
Mah&bh.iral range, 30 
Mahflkli&rat ivar, 52* iVar) 

AM^hhd^fya,2Q2,2nr9, 539 
MahabodhL lemplcp 308 
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Mahaiodh 107 

M^Lb&chundat 1^1 

(Mihadco) deity, Z25^ J08, 
410, 429; pre-Vciic deity* 114“5i 

(iSftf tttjo Si^} 

MmSidviu^ mscriptiaQ^ 3B9 

M^haJuusapa, 141 
Milalopka, 14J 

Mahlnadev^a, Jc. oT A%a, 920-1, 328 
Mahanadi R, and baiiii, 10* S6, 60, 382 
Mahananda R., 25, 29, 31. 64, 302 
Mah^nniidi> k. nf 105* 106 

MaliApadnia Nanda, 106-fi* 166* 105-6* 
369 

NtaJi5praiJapati, 142, 173 
Maharnihlra, 142,228* 441 
Mahlrfidiui, 296-7, 349 
MaharSlth Chcro, 497 
MahuaAghika bc1u» 1* 143* 229, 241*2^ 296 
Mah3lscRa.,^pta, 264* 266* 268 
Mahdvit^ar 1 

100, 105^* 130* 192, 239 
AfaimMiikia^a 187 

AtahatvMttt, 242 

Mahavira, 121, 130, 145, 168* 170* 173. 
230, 242. 350: andBunbwSra* 1ID(2| 127; 
and Ajiiasairu, 104, 129; birth, parca- 

tnj^, early lifc^ cnlighicnmcnt, and pcea^ 

chinj^, I25-7| 376; and SaA^a* 127; 
death, contrthvcrty about date of* 120; 
bcacb orjaina cJiufth after hlni, L23'29; 
bu biog^raphy by BbadrabSiiu, 243 
MahAyAna Bnddbiani* Bud^fiismt 

MtthdjfJna) 

348 

MahendrapilU. k»* 316 
MahenJra Thera, *, of Aioka, ISO, 192* 
226, 228 

MaheSa TlsSkur, fc-, 414. 441,520* 539* 
547, 549; on ‘Vrati^ 5304 
Maheivara, 411 
Mabinalha ThAkura, 549-50 
MahlpSla I. k., 317-8* 327,341 
Mahlpatall*k., 320 
MAhili. 339 

Mahmud nf Ghnitni* 318 
MahmQd Daniahmand, MuHa* 540 
Mnbm nH QhaznSivT* 3B1 
IblnhiiiDd Lodi. 474^ 

Mahmnd Shidj (of BengidJ* 38. 393-+^ 
478-80 

MAhmud. Syed, S64, 672 
Mahmn NUa (NOr JaliAn), 492 
Maithilai (dynas^]. 92. 107 
Mait>d!j» 68, 85-7, 237, 348, 439, 442-6, 
457, 495, 549^1; rise of* 349, 352-^; 
1206-1526, 442-5* 446; liremiure* 732-8 
Maltr^ dynasty, 259 
Mttitreyo, 361-2p 364 
Maitrcya.bhftdi'a, 347 

Vaij^ksfritiia, SI 7 
Maiireyi* 123-4*533 


Maize, 37*4041,44 
Majbowa, 61 

MajJiowlic, 396 
b4ajllLi Rai, 556 

178 

Majikhima Paiipada* 148 
M^kalu Ml.. 14 
Afdbfondd, 539 

Makhdum Alai* 395^ 474, 470-9 
Makhdutn Shak-nd-<iin YaJiiya* 435, 452 
Nfakhdum Shah Daulat* comb of. 576-7 
Mak^ali GcB3la* 140, 147* 166* 17D, 
173 

Maktab (s) (sdiwl (i)* 542^3 
M^lavikaipitmiura (m)* 202, 289 
Maldah. 64* 321, 405* 566* 627 
l^ialik BayiJ, tomb of, 471 
Maltadm, 327 
Mallakls, 103 

AtaJJas faflC* rep.j, 52, 98* 139 
Mallik* Ptnr. D, R* 719 
ALtI PaharU tribe* 70, 74, 81 
Malio (lang*), 81* 68* 89* 90 
Milwa* 188* 202, 483; and die Guptas^ 
255-6. 259-60* 264. 266-7 
Afanabc^ba, 551* 734 
MmwEid noyeib* 733 
Afancfri-wl 391, 422, 456 
Afanaxir Ahmn, Manllna, 763 
Manbazar* 65,606 

Manbhnm dbt. 7, 8, 18, 20* 32* 42* 47* 
51,64-5. 74. 76, 78^* 83* 85* 415.601, 
606* 645, 695 

Mandalelvara icmple, (Set Afami^dc^nri} 
MaAdana Mbk-a, 336-9, 376 
546 

Atandawe inscnpiion* 260* 204, 298, 
300. 304 

Maner, 396-7, 423* 435, 452* 476. 400-!. 
535, 540* 554* 576; copper plate, 322* 

sai 


Manerdnwy, 450, 457 
Mabgal Hat, 17 
Mangane^ arc* 7, 15* 19* 22 
Alangnirama, poet* 552, 734 
552 

^Mani'* {St^ Taiim ^ Con^ria) 

Manibhadra Y'aluha* 118, 231 
Moftt-Goftiamif 746 

1J5, 232, 252* 305* 308 
Mani^'an fAlAncr), 322, 324 
239 

Afahkaii K-Kan, 497 
Aiaiiohar Rai, 556 
Maitnralhai 329 


ALuipur* 16 

MAnriquc, ScbAjElan. 560, 566 
Man SmBh> 490-2* 524, 558* 

575,577 
AfflTUVOFdf* 753 

Mamoor I>anblimand* Mulla* 435, 540 
Manucel. 564* 565* 567* 568 



Maililj 537 
Maimmptif 206, 234 

MiiJiM VjiivasvaiA & legendary kmgs pf 
Bibatr. Sf2-3, &S 
Maq^Lid AJi, &48 
Maraibaa, 303, 5B7, 3^ 

^{3xbiLtii2Lt Ktiaiip 501 
Marhowrahp 45 
M^kiMto^Ptifa^^ 172 
Morriitgti cpstons, 63, 01| 169-70, 172, 
206, 283, 285, 844, 413, 425, 431. 527, 
533, 634^; and BmliniD SamaJ, 673; 
the Adivnsifl, 703^ 

Mflishall, Jqhn, 490* 5lB, 520, 522. 529. 
534^, 562 , 567 

Martyrs' Day and iJie GivU Dispbtdi&ice, 
668 

Manitta, k. orVaiimi, 93,113,115,120,169 
Masrakh, 45 

Masada (Maiaka^aiJ), 247 

MW r, fc., 318 

Ma'»ud l^£r, 331 

Maium Khan Kslbuli, 4S3-9 

MaaDin Khait* 493 

Milfhava, k+. l^dfghc 

MathenuUia. 175* 293, 439^ 539^ 541* 


545, 547 
MalhnaiLit 454 

Mathurfl, 112, 153, 201, 203, 229, 

237^ 242* 252,282-3,290* 301 * 304,312 
Mathur^ Jjgadishchandn^ 746 
Maubhaiidvp 46 
Maud^aJa>'aiL[lj 377 

Maukhw, the, 205, 2G2-B, 270, 272* 282* 
302-3 

Mauiy^a (l) dyruwLy and inspire^ 53, 105* 
182-3^ 243, 245; admmblriidon, 206-20; 
^ndcr Ajivikiu, 229-^;; art^ 246-53* 
378-9; cjEtciit of etnplrc, ^9-701 intdlcc- 
tual exnmcncc, 375 
Miucwell, William* 590 

Mayrcrbhanj dutr, 7 

Mazhaf^bHaqu^^, 652-3 

MedMnp, 175* 236, 290, 294, 437, 538* 

54]^ 544-5| and Fublie healib* 806^7; 
(.Sr* atsa 

Mediiu Kai, 34 
"MBdaicrraneafi* rape, 70, TZ-3 
Meer Haian Ali, Begum* 518 
Megfuahenes^ 188, 206-7. 2441 out_ Maur^ 
yan admifuftfanon, 2U-2; cu Kndhna- 
vasudeva wnrfhip, 223; cn riavery, 235; 
learned a^ctnbly, 239; PstaLputm* 247-8 
A%AaAti^,304*547 
Metiraull icon pUler, 256* 301 
Kfehsip 61 

Menander, Oir king* 202i 241 
MesiVa, 332 

Metal induitrfct, heavy, 46. SOI* 460-61 
Mian Malik* 407 _ 

Mica, 6, 7, 10-20. 21* 22* 44, 46,50* 779 


Middleton, Swudi 62, 587 
4 56 

Mihirabhnja* k., 313-4 
Mihirakula. 259-60^ 263 
Miliodapa^a, 2S1,241, 249 
Military science, 174-5, 2S4, 29Ip 372-3, 
437; (Sitaic^ Amt] 

Milkti, 38-9 

MTmSTtuiJ* 332, 336, 338-9, 376, 415, 544* 
54S-9* 732 
M^smrr^ SutFOij 33B 

Minapore* 567 

Mincrab* 1-22* ISO, 212, 563-5* 772; 
Mineral pprin^^, 20-31; {jSit aamri 
minftalj, esai, 

Minhaj-ia-SiHlj, 56* 362* 3S4-7* 400* 416 

Mir ilk Beg* 480 

Mir All Akbar , 488 

Miran, s. qf Mir jafaf* 505-7, 580-1 

Mirdad MohoHa* 540 

^fir Fadullab Ckisain of Daira;^ 422 

A/tr^divl'i* 411 

MTr Huuain. 474 

Mir Jafar, 505, 507* 580-81 p 584-5* 766 
Mirjapnr dkt-i 270* 361 
Mir Jumlai 497 
Mir Jumla (TtiTum}i 501* 534 
Mir Kasim, 633 
Mr ACd. Kazimp 5&0, 585,586 
Mir Mubaminad ^R^a^, 754 
Mlt Muirziil-MijIlE, 4&S 
Mir Qanim, 5(10p 507* 582-5, 596* 639 
Mir 3yed Ati Mohammad Shad, 762 
MIraa Abdul Q.adir (Bcdll), 556 
Mirza Arif Beg* 556 
Miiaru Milra* 414* 537 
Miira* Aksbaynvuta, 745 
Mi£ra, Baidyanalh^ 737 
M^a, Balaiyuh^* 727 
Mlira, Bbuvanejvara* 747 
Miira* ChandranaLh, 737 
Miira, Chandralekharadhara, 746-S 
Mi£ra, JaganiLaiba Fraimd, 745 
Mbra* Dr Jayakant* 738 
Mt^ra, Pandit Jivanba, 738 
A'Hira, Kavk^ta* 737 
M^ra* Krlpanaiha, 746, 747 
Mlira* Kllnludaiianda, 744 
Miira, Kajavallabha, 732 
M^a, RSmadahirLa, 745^ 743 
Mura, Ranmandan, 670 
Miira, Ptof, Sritriiliqa, 738 
MTiifa. Dr Umesbn, flfi, 738 
Mu^ionariei. Umdu, Lt3; Bnddhutf 195* 
227^, 346, 377; Mtalim* 381, 419; 
Cbriiilan, 717, 72S 

MitbiLi, 51* 56* 86, HI* 112, 116* 120* 
121, 122* 124, 145* 161, 174* 176* 17B* 
181* 230, 239, 317-8, 459-60, 462p 523; 
Icj^dary origin of, 92 ; and KaSklisa* 
323-5; and Karcatir, 
326-7* 400* 401 ^ 403* 424, 545; pbilc»o- 
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phkal and InljclIeCfiliil aclJvitii^ m, 3S6, 

338.9p 374, 412 A Jocal 

nivLraiion in, 406; jtrdngbold of Hlady- 
Bdi, 4 IO- 1 1 i ar%in of Kulmiim m, 424; 
dcvdc^mcftt dC and jit£raiun; 

in: Sanskriip 436-41, 5464, 723-31; 
MaiUjilk, 352^ 442-5j 34$^I; cducaiidii 
in 434, 436 - 61537 ^ ^ 3 ; mudcof^ 4674 
Milr^iL Singbj Maharaja, 542, €40, 755 
Mifra Idnp of P^hlJa* 203 
MlcchhajSp 107p42S.525, 526, 
Mog;ga]aii!^ 141p 170 
McpggalipulUi Tiwaj i94-5> 233, 226-7p 
241,377 

Magbal period and etnptrc, boundary of 
Bibar and Bengal duringp 54; idminb- 
lrati\-c diviJiofii of Bihar during^ €041; 
« 3 irly Moghali and Bihar, 47346; Bihar 
under tlic Mofjhjila, 4^316; loclcty 
under: Hindu, 526-31; MtiicILni 53U7 
Mohammad Ali 'Tanuuuia^j 753 
Mohammad Himain, 648 
Mofaenjd-Daru, 72 
Mohib Ali Khan Rohlaai, 488^ 4Wi 
Mohi-ud-dTn, MauLma (alias Miilla 
Mohm Bihari)p 540, 557 
Moira^ Lord, E21p 822p €26 
MoVaineh Ghat, 25i 49, 50 
Moka5hajAi-€ AfuTUDnip 753 
Momin Arifj saints 3B1 
Monaai-cries, (&# 

or 177 

Mongliyr tn* dic.^ I7p 2041, 24, 26p 
28, 30, 36, 45. 52* 54p 55p 38, 60, 86, 
114, 179, 276, 283,316.322-3,435, 464, 
582, 587, 613, 639, 660; rainfall 33^; 
agncuhurc, 40, 41 p 43^ 44; popnlation 
74. 78; BATkar of. 58, 61, 494, 5U-2* 
514, 618; ropper plate mstripnon* 312A 
332; (iSifif dji? 

Mongoloid race^ 70-1 
Montgomerie, Archibald, 397 
Morajig (king^m)* 59-84 
Mari>'ai (ajic. nfp.), 52 
Mw R. .. 32 
Mastaiojr^iLs^StikU^ 557 
Moiiliari, S4, 45, 391, 717, 760 
Mounlbaltcn, Lord. 674 
Mrtchddinkafik^, 439 
Muhorok-aLKhazin. 38? 

Muh^rak Kan NuhSnj^ 395-7 
Mudgagiri (mod. M<Migh}T)i 313-4, 322, 
328 

MudhoIkaTt tlon'hlc, R. N.. 652 
MudrlriEk-Oi au, 186^ 188, 189 
Murarrih-ul MoLk, 424 
Mn^tui Be>dim, 539 

Muhammad^ 'fhe Prophet* 436, 523, 532* 
534 , 543 

Muhammad Ali Khan AnsaJrt,^ 557 
Mdr Ainm Khan, 589 
Muhammad Amjbajrlj Syed, 458 


Muhammad Analan Khan^ 56 
^tubammad-b^ll-flaldlliya^ Khaljr, 
^aJUSj-Mr Khdj^) 

Md. Jafi^ Khan (RaghTb], 556 
Muhammad Khan Sur, 484 
Muhaiomad Muaxitani, PHnoc, 54fH ; (Si* 
tfjbdi diam^ Shsh} 

Md. CiuH Khan* 506 

Muhammad Reata Khan, 515, 5B7_, 610, 
612* 617 
Md- Sadiq. 751 

Muhammad Sayed^ Moulvi (Sa^ad Qpre- 
*hJ).536 

Midiaiirmad Shah (hfc^hnl Emperor}^ 
501, 340 

Mutiaminad Shah Tughluq^ 390-1* 393, 
404, 407,424, 465-6* 470 
Muhammad, Syed, 423, 451 
M, Syed Hasan, 423 
Muhammad Zainlii Mltxl, 508 
Muik pitraJ, Minta* 534 
Mukhlor Khan, 498 
Mdtiubai^i^Sedi^ 392, 422 
Muktmd Singh* 603 
Munda,ltH0fMaeadha, lOS 
Mundas, 70* 71, 74-7* 82-3, 699, 700* 709* 
710; rimig* 603-6; and ibc Bina move¬ 
ment* 650-32; language. 88-90* 437 
Munde4varf temple, 280, 303 
Muodv, Peter, 494,560, 561* 568 
Mrnigilhd.m 
Afuni^^foM^biUaro, 348 
Mtmim Khzm, 485-7 
Munir-nd-wfhmia, 507 
Afanfr-a/-Mirr|rfinp 390,. 464-5 
Afunu-ul-Q^Ef4, 455 
Afs^uuliii, 177 

Munro, Major Heetor* 584 
Muorop^ Thomaix 621 
Muqarrab Khan. 492-3 
Murad, Mini (Iltefat Khan)* 494 
5iur5ri Mi^fa, 336* 339* 549 
Murarpur, 540 
Miir, 17, 46 
Murli Dhar, 587 

Mur^iidab^ m. diat^, 266i 499,507, 
582 ,611, 617 
Mur^id Iraqi, 508 
Munhy Quli Khan* 499-501 
Murree S^lem (geol.), 13* 14 

Muihabani* 18, 46 

Millie. 173-4, 224. 284, 266* 29 . 455* 
467-9, 538, 54-L3, 547, 550-1, 810 
Mmical initrumenia"* 256, 406* 462* 468 
admiubirative divtlianiqFBih^ 

during Muslim pcriDd (1200-1765), 54-62 
invasions and advent ■of the, 51, 144, 


325-7,329,407,434* 457, 466.549; poli¬ 
tical hisicay Under the Musbrns during 
1206-1526, 380^408; early Mttlei^ 418- 
201 *«JeEy» 429-33i 53l“6i {Si* dfc 
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Muiltin League, 666^ 671 
Mu^eafa Khan Bawh^ 502-3 
MiudolikT 436 
Miitibar Kiian. 395 
Muza^ir Husain. AEimabadip 545 
Muxafiar Khaa Turbatij 486*8, 493 
58, 595 

Muxaftirptir til. & <lUt.s 2 % 30^ 36, 40, 44, 
45, 5I> 86, 87* 92, ISO, 125, 540, 660* 
678; rainOm^ 33-4; pnpulaiioii, 47 
MuzalliiT SbAiTU Bnlkhl, ffazrai Maulanaj 
453-4, 458, 489 
M^Tore, J07, 142, I89j 369 


Nabha Daa, 519 
N5bl5giL, Prince of Vaiiitlj 169 
Nadi, 58, 325,414, 441 
Nigabha^ta II, k.* 312-3 
N^^iLuika, k- of Magadba, 105 
NaHa fa) deity. 223, 225, 23lp 233* 251, 
^, 362; worship nf. 115-6* UMO, 
166,231* 335; in Byddhbc legend, 115-6 
NJl^iicvI, q.,252 

Nnga dycLuaty, lOO, lllj H5, 201, 276 

Nagarabbukli, {Set ^duagaFathikii} 
Nigiduna, 153* 161* 164-6, 294, 338 
Nagaijuna {Hindi novcIUt]* 748 
NS^^arjuni Hill* 199, 250 
Nogaaena, 241 ^ 

Naidu. Sarajmip 674 


^-iBUUUt -- 

55S 

Naiv^yikaSp 336, 338± ■ 


__ . .414 

Najiib-ud-dln Flrdaini, 452 
Najtn-ud-daylas 585 ^ 

126, 153* 301, 330-31, 351, 3M, 
415; monastery in, 2®; 

centre ofednaitaon aund acholastic activi- 
ii«, 283, 345-8. 353, 355^, 360, 376. 
416-7: fine arts in, 3Q^9j 359-60^362-8. 
379: under Pilai, 311-3*516* 317; raided 
by MuatiTtw, 925; centre nf Tantrik 
ftudies, 340^1; blrih of Magaetht- 
Hindi m, 555-7; mins of* 379; dejtruc-* 
lion of n34^aaterks and univemtieSi in* 
435,438,441 
NaJlafnaJai hf es,t 6 


Namdaf Khan, 504 
Nanak Gum, 519, 52 5 
Nandana, hftkharaja* 262, 272 
N[mdarajli, 204 

N^kndas (anc^ dytiasty)^ 52, 104, 106-9* 
129, 131, 166, 174* 176, 163-8, 191,236* 
245,271.375 
Nandipau, 733j 794 

Nandlvordhana, k- of Ma^adha, 105-6 
NEUidup^ 16 
^Tan-r-inbifA^i 756 

N^nyadeva, k- of Nlithllfi.* 318, 320'^ 1. 

323-+t 326-7, 467 
NSU^ada Smrilt, 275, 298 
Narjun, Jail Pmkaih, 665,670,674 
Niiraln Mall, Raja, 493 


Narapati Thlklira. 550 
Narajimhadeva* k.* 327 
Narasidaba Deva of i^imr^on, 384-6, ill 
NaraslmbaguptaB^lSditya, 259-60* 263,2 73 
Nantiiiaha Tbakum, 548 
N^irayanii, deity, 223 
Nariyanapala* k., 314* 516-7, 32^8, 332-5 
Nara^'anu, Ragbuyira, 748 
Narayan^ RaghubEr, 88 
Narayan Singh, 506, 594 
Narbada R., 9, 10 
iNarendra Smibap 55 L 
Narhat Samai* 505* 580 
Narkatiaganj, 45 
Namtiamdaa* 553 
754 

NRiir ibn Baba, 394 
Kiiatr-iid-dln Bughr5 Khaib 3SB 
Niiir-ud-din Mabtnfldi 57-8. 305-8| 394* 
400*1 


Naxrat Shab,478 
NJ^thcnlr, 411, 522,524 
Naiiona.1 Esieiuioo Service* 812-6 
NaiionalisnL, Revolutkinary, tn Bihar* 653-4 
A'ff/jftt/ailro of Bharata* 297i 299 
Nautngarh, 331; Inscripikinp 3S9 
NavadvTpa* 414, 550 

294 ^ ^ . 

Na\^a Nyaysp 161, 376* 412“5ji 440-J* 
539, 546, 546 
Nnwadlh. 17 


Naya,276, 331 
Naya Dumka* 33 

NayapilaT k,, 316-9* 331* 335, 411 

Nazar Bahadur* 493 

Nazim p Nawab*" luasnad of, 566 

Neamatullah, 483, 486 

NcsriKP (race), 70* 116 

N«diru, iawaharkil, 66Ip 665, 674 

Ncmin^tha, 130* 415 

S?5;24':1o‘??i!‘ii”o4,124,.», «1. 

198,270*281*352 j tributary to Samudra- 
gupta* 255; conquered by Sfotig-Tsaii- 
Gampo Qf Tibet* 269; cDniam with 
Bihar, 317, 321,441»464, conquered by 
Nanyadeva. 327; art of, 362, 365t part 
ofAMJcni Indian Etnpirt. 368; Buddha s 
birthplace in, 37J; Act influence 
579; attacked by Haj IlySs, 391; muiic 
offc 466; literature of* 55J; rtrladnns 
with Bihar, 596-8 
Nepal Taraip 38, 45, Si* 271 
Nctarhat, 11, 16* 82 
Neturta, 65 

ATdkfw, The, 223* 231-2 

Niganiba Nitaputta (KfahavTral, 147* 230 

Nigganthas, 130-1: Tauniai) 

Nijabat Khan, 303 

Nilgund grant. 314 

Nimbfirka, 519 

Niranjanl R., 140 
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NlrgoDthiif Jn^Upyttilf 140 
Nirgm!itlia[5j* 125* 22^* 230 

^innaii^ 45 

NirvS:?^ ^ Jjlmim, ISO-lj 157-^; in 
Buddhism* 150* 167^ of Byd-dJia, 142 
J{lti Daipana, Ml 
Naya]ta^;fe 318 
Ni>:kiivadb (PetoTnintiliJ^ 230 
Sai^qAj 4fl2 

NkAm^yd-^inp iSih cent, writer* 383| 399i 
488 

p 501 

Nd^mundli 19 

Noit-vidcnt non-codTperalion mavcmtnt, 

059^ 

NiiiTifiha* 335 

Nuh^i Darj^il Khac, 300; dynasty, 380, 
39S, 398-9. 474^ 

^^DrJzbhSn* {Sn M^t^tranMut}, 492 
Kufpuiiij biLttIc of, 47E 
Nimil Haq 'Tiipan'i 754 
NBrul Ha^n KLirt, 498 
NiLirat Shsih (or Nasar Shnh), 5B» 395 
Nyfiya. 338-7, 376.412*439-41* 538* 545-6, 
548p 732; (St* also jVie^ 

^ydy^itindUf 347 
Arti^fia* ^7 

Jtycj^a Ktinim^jalif 337 

J^ydja Pfliiftfiwtflp 337^ 441 
JMya Soihi 337 ^ 

the, 124* 336^» 376p 539 
Vsiifc^ilui Khoid, I52p 155 
Jfyaja VSrlika:, 337-B 

OdaJttpun (mod- Bi . 51p 55* 

3Hp32S* 341*345-8,416 
Oi! mlELi, 45 
Oib«dj*43,49.459 
OjhfiL, FtAfulla C!iiui<ir3>i 747* 749 
O-la-TLaHshun*Z69 n* jut 

O'nlwu^ [QuiVfcTir) dynaiSy* 57, 4 E1, 

438> 442-3; (Stt JTamFfftioiaFff TAatoirJ 
Opium Industry* 771, 773, ^5 
Omon tribci 71, 78+^77, 7^-30* 88* 90, 
699 ( iangrunsc* 457; youth domaitory 
nJ^olu^^ 700, 707, 710 *,*«(* 

Or^ (aijc, Uik^}* 7* lO* 19, 24, 33, 
62, 63, 64p 830-31; Budiibwin m, 142; 
under SeLia^ka, 266-7; Uda^'sgiri 
200: conquer^ by Dfrvap&laT 312; 
inBurtice ol* in Bdia-fp 333, 351 p 379; 
lanif, or, 349, 352* 447, 457; I'ugbHrs 
invnsian of* 387; FIrDi Tu^luq s 
expeditiem inEo* 391-2; Hufotn Shab** 
invasbn of, 394; contacts with BIHor* 
464; Kipinrcd by Suljmnan Khan* 
485; under DaOd Khan, 481; Man 
Sin^rli’'s expedition to, 491; under Shah 
Jaban* 493; under Bahadur Shah* 500; 
added to Bibar, 632 ; dm Kdi^gc) 
Oriya Pans-)* 3*52 


Oiten, Vonder, 595 

Oudb* 381, 384-8 ; 457, 506; Nawabf 
503 

FachwarAp 18 

iWcKdtp W, 549 
Fadnianabha .VO^, 442, 548 
Fadmjmrabhava, 340,348, 348 
Paehrmxitj 553 
Padshdmamat 55 ^ 

Tibetan dmonidle, 104 
Fahalwnn Sin|^h* 506:, 580, 583 
Paharkj* thci 5^9 
Pafigjpitr, 316, 394 

Painiii^, 174, 224* 286, 559, 364-7; 469 
Pai£ad thu]^,), Il6, 349 
Pakistan* 686, 675 

Paksbadhara Miira (Jayndeva)* 413-4, 
441 

Fakudha Kaccayaija, 140, 147 
FUa dy'OHsty 6c empire, 54, 56, 153, 271, 
311-26| 334, 340-1, 343-4* 357, 359* 370, 
411,418; art* 379 
Pidaka, k. df Avanti* 105 
palamau, 9, II, |6* 18-20* 31-2* 34. 37-8, 
42-3,45, 50-lp 55,59,61* 86-7, 495* 497, 
603, 606, 613; population, 47; tribal 
people in, 74^* 79* 81-2* 84; 1857 
rhinff in, ^5-7 
Falapak, k.* 325, 326 
Pali. (Lon^. & hccraitire). 110^ 130, 176-7, 
237, 247, 292, 349-50; amthti, 222, 
237 241 

p;inehala(i), 107.128,123,169*176*203*239 
PafUh^okihif 320* 364 
FortntArwirfiftdnIiAff, 294 

PanehaiikhA. 374 

Fanchilyatan^ 280 

F^nchayati, GO, 79, 277, 408* 51^7, 637; 
eaice panchayati 69^92* 698; amon^ 
Muslims, 69G; among Adivasi]* 709-11; 
Fniiiebayat raj after Independence, 791-3* 
807,815 
Paneiict, 11, 55 
Fkndikat, 615 
Fandaul, 539 
F^davasi ibc* 96, 328 
P3n^^ 19L 302*313*415 
Panditfays, 347 
PandfiamM, 435, 543 
Paiuiubhllmi monastery, 351 
FSnini* 182 p 223*235-6,23840*2+4*246-7, 
290, 298p 375-6, 426, 454, 539* 543 
Paiijpat* BalUe of £1526), 474; (1556), 484 
PantbaJa, 201 

Paper* 38,44^5*81,470*771 
Para, 65 

Faramananda, 547-8 
PaTjSmanh^ Daria^t 729 
P^ramitas, doctrine of^ 241 
PiraJarya* 236 
Famioath 7, 20 * 28 
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Paf^uT^miL, 237 
Farbaii^4l7 
panjai^iharanftf 550,753 
Parijat^A^anga^t 447 

EirBuJdtuip 142| 177^ 226 
P^yatni} 237 
PafV^rJohupSOl 
j^rkhain j 243^ 251 
PirivanS-iiiap J2S-6p 130, 14-7^ 37G 
p-ir^v^Hih^ HilISp 130 
Famiti. 225. 306, 309p 333, M3, 521 
p^n'CZp Prittcc, 493 
Pasciifldip PriiKt l'^4 

PJUup^La asCClitSt 225, 333 
Pasu|3aiin3lOi Mah&dev, deity, 281 
pj|ialj!gTa.ma. 105 

119p m-5p 181, 198. 203, 
2Mr250, 276, 2SB, 293^4, 301-3,313. 
330p 370. 742 r :^nd<5d by Ajitaatru* 
103. 105; mzdecapiml arM^gMlhsi, 52, 
106, 107; Oisindriguptfli'i wly lifr in. 
IB6; beitcgcd by him, ISB; made capital 
dTMAUEy aj, 189; third Buddbbt CcHincil 
aij 194, 377; Bactriaiu in, 201; ccm- 
□ ueied by Kaniika, 20*1-5; Mcgaslhcnfil 
om 21U2| 247; centre €ir Bnddhkst ^t 
and rctii^nn, 229; Ihcrnry E^tmdfl in. 
230-9; Jaina CotmcU in, 242; nrdii- 
tecinrcafp 247-8; as capital of Cupm 
einpife. 254, 355^. 290-9, 305, 370; 
beslqErcl by Hunai, 260, 262; flood in, 
54; protpcfify iwivcct under Fll^, 
327-8; importance m andott India, 
375^. 379 
Patalsur iprilVgp 20 
Patan, B3 
Patanda, 65 

Patahjali, 202, 209. 222. 230, 234, 237-9, 
247-6p 298, 375, 539, 549 
Padiar-lci-MflsJid, 493 
Pathardlh, 17 
Pathanri^6n^ ^6 
Pfithialal (fchcnU), 542 
PatLa, 15 

Paina, College, 718-20; muieurn, 250-51. 
253, 305-10, 382p 334, 343, 395, 415; 
UnKralty, 35, 720; style of painting. 

Patna (dtJt. & dwn.) 25, 06, 114, 179, 
331, 474, 408-9. 491; iprin^* 21; 

irrigation. 36; agrkuhufe. 4M: popu- 
lation, 47-8, 62; under Cahad^'nlaap 
322-4; 1857 riiing in, 642; diviuon 


formed. 637 

Paina 29, 44. 205, 212, 250p 307^ 

309-IOp 493. 495, 504, 525, 529, 652-3, 
660p 681; climate. 33-5; indttlriesp 45; 
roads, 5U 464; and Urdu, 457; Fort, 
486, 499; n^named TViimahod, 499; 
trade and industrla, 560-61, 564-8, 
768; the Ehitch and Fr™ck 578; 
Portuguese in, 56B; 1857; rising m. 
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641; as centre of WahabA movement, 
647-9; centre af artj , 57CI 
^Pai4\ in 12, 16, 26 
Fa^fnla, 330 

PflUfi^k literature, 51, 92, 112-3, 236^7, 
279 

Pauriuikas, 236-7 
Pavapuri, 125; iiucriptboi:i, 4E5 
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Pa^a,9a,130 
Pawnya, 248 

P«rr Lai Raja, 556, 752, 755 

Pegmatite, 6 
Fthaeti, Francois, 560 
Pn^Kahtiitif 553 

Permanent SeLtlemcnt^ 625-6^ 630,638 
Pcracpolii, 189. 248 
Peoia, (3w i™) 

Persian ^ Htf.), 435, 447-8, 451-7^ 

490, 504, 5394, 554-S, 75146 
PetamLsar SingLi, 593 
PetliicIt-LawrciMic^ Lord, 674 
PhalguR.. 31, L40 
PhanULivara Naiha "Rcpu% 748 
Fhillipdcund. 21 
PhuljW R., 82 
Phulwlri, 24, 506, 524, 532 
PhulwSriiLwiif, 435 
PilipinacLichha. 270, 331 
PingaJa, 335, 375 
PiAgala, Ach^'a^ 288, 241 
Pipli, 564, 56?^ 

PirpaJiar* 17 
Pirponli, 87 
PiLakas, 177, 241 
Pitlii, 320-1, 325 
Pijtuh DhSfOt 520 

Plasaey, Battle of. 505, 580, 505, 639 
Pliny, Gk. histarijm, 191 
Pluinfdi, 186. 188 

Poetry. 236-8, 297-9, 350-1, 530, 546-7 
551-4; Nii^uim. 55| 2; SUfTstic 553; 
K!r^i;iii, 553; Raiua, ^3-4; (Als9 iH 
^ottgEUigts) 

Folece in: Gupta timer, 274; Pala, 329; 
TurCn-A^ban, 405-6; Mo^ud, 509-11; 
British. 616-9, 621 

Fo^ulalicin^ 24, 46-0, 703; pcrqentage of 
dilTeecnt reJigiaits comtnuniues, 677 
Porahat, 26 
Porcelain, 17 
Pftnis, 185, 223 

Ptitiery, 15, 17, ISO, 246, aSB, 462, 469 
Power, 46; Hjt£n-giKtTk Pwiwr) 

Prabhakara, 336, 339 
Prabhakara^urdhana, L, 266-7 
PmbhSJs^L 128 

PrabhaValiguptA, d, of Chandnumpta II, 
256, 266 

^yoia, k. ofMiigadlia, 87, 102, 105 
Pk-adyumna. deity, 410 
Piragjyotiah (A»ain)f 312 




PrajoLpAlip dxilYt 114 
PrajitS, ^ 

PrajMvBvSUa, 34lj 
PrdJqriiA-^MWis^i^, 350, 44S 
Pr5.krlt Jantfuj^gCp 176-0, 2S5^7t 

3+e-9, 352 
Pr^-Pral^i^, 

Pr.uitAS3Adn, k. of KtkAt^r ^3 
/ViUi^'fdJdtTiiAfpwqi'Di^^ 157 
PriLudi Br:M KuhoK, 
praiad, Raj irnjrfvart^ 74B 
Prasad, Dr R^ndrai 65ft-9, 665# 667,. 
673-4; m ^imtparan, 1^5^ cloelfd 
SetrcUif>‘ of Gong/™, 660; amj Civil 
Dliobcd fence of 1930-34# 66iK3 
PrasanFi^ffa of C^draklrti, 164 
Pk'jucfiajit# k. ofKdsala, IOL^k I03j 141 
FramoptoiifAeii/, Uu^T 147 
Ff^tApaiuiViila, JnpalSdhipalit ^^4 
Pr:iUp Singh Ujj.'un.Li, Raja, 494’5 
Prjit^Lhana Allah xb^)p 
Pr^tuihl, 335 
PrAvaiiuia Jaiv^ili* 170 
PrayAg. 208, 310 

Prith\4dliani. Pandit^ 439 
Prithvf Narayaji, 5% 

Pfitliviicma I s k^M 2 56 

Plithvbcaa, of KuiuaragupiUs 1# 

271-5 

Pn^to-Au^iifaloid ^ncejj 70-1, 74^ 78 
Ptnlemy If Fhiladclphofl of Rgypr# 132 
Ptilal«41fi I> It . 279 
PuTika, 100 
]*iilindiup irilKT, f 235 


Pubcf, 39, 44 
Puncha, 6S 

Puj^^ra (kingdotiO, 51# 92 
Pundriivajrtlhjuw.-Blinklt, 5+, 314,. 319 
Punlftb, 107, 112-3, 120, 186-7, 256, 271, 

369; trilMjiary tn SaxnudragupU, 255; 
lo DltaruLapaia# 312: Hilittf'i links witli, 
357; ufstPr Creefca, 373; PtniaiiSj 375; 
lanspjiigct (lirda & Hindi) ^ 456-7 
Punpim R,, 28, 31, 52 
Purannhhadra tcmplei LI9 
Piiraqa Kliyapa, 14 CIt 147 
Fnrima Qplla# 574 

Piinmiis tl«?, 92-3.95-8. lOO-U t05-7, 110. 
113, 172-3, 204, 233,236, 254, 282, 291# 
298, 332# 374, 409-10, 529, 538, 544, 
548, 73Z; produciloQ c>f, 236; liasii of 
Br^ima^kral 27|hSO; aad the 

conception of political unity of India, 
278-9; (sir ff/re Mtmdmi iilfci) 

Pa™i Midi, 486, 491 


P^rdsdi syitem, 173, 286, 680-81 
Pdrij ■Jagannath^ of# 520 
PlLr^bhndra, deity, 231 
POmon# 490 

I^lnoav^raiAn# k-, 268, 307 
Pomea tn. & dwt., 24i 31, 45, 55 ^ 86# 88^ 
+85. 593, 680, 687, 69<^1, 694-5; agri- 


Cul|uJtf/33-40f 42, 44; («wl of Rental [n 
Moghai tinues, 60, 400; |>orlirjifi 
irainTencd i a Uengal, 64-5; tnhal penpka 
in, 74^,. 78^9; Ounuiire in^ ill 1770, 
Part^iptn# 257-8 

15iruliii {sub-divn^lf 47j 65j 88; Ui'n'A, 51# 
e07# 645 

Mrus (PanravAt] dynasty# 185 
P*jTuiAa-Piiriti/ai, 439, 4^^ 734 
PiiruihQttania (Vishnu), 335 
Pfi5h5, Vetlie Rud, 222 
Piehyngyptaij RiS^tHya, 217 
fHafayngupla,, Va^'it, 190 
Pu:iby4inLLUai Sudga# k., 199, 201^4, 2I[# 
226 , 234*239. ^5,375; ha rjUuwcrt, 203 
Pwua, Lhe, 747 
*Pyn«’# 31. 36# 85 

P^ifiiiap 15 

Q^acuia^ Rmni^ 364 
Qaiouliad. '.m 
Qlizi Abdul VVuddDd, 559 
Qazi S'fohiljiillali, 557 
(^aain Suitarp 450 

Qfizi Ola# Shaiouri Sain I, 535 
388 

^Quii IndiJiL* mmxmctLi, 666-71; Jtudtniti' 
Tok* in, 669 

Qpli Qaldiag, SuluLn, 490 
Quran (Holy Bwk}, 420, 435-6, 491, 52$, 
543 

Qijiban# Sheikh. 4U# 463 
H^tlughpur^ 397 
Qp[ub Khan, 47S-60, +85-6 
Q.nEul>-tid-diii Aibak, 301^2. 384. 400* 
457 

QLitnb^ud-dm Kivkal taih, 491 
Qiitub-ul-Mulk, 501 

Raezci of Bihar, 66-73 
R5iiha (VVsi 56, 317, 320-l» 382 

R4dliagupt3, 200, 209 
Radh5-Kfifliir^a tyrki & It^ciidT 4 M# 520, 
549-50, 553 

R^dlkH^^lUtbhlya mlf 553 
292 
550 

R^ghava Sicblia, 550 
Raghubir Naray'an, BS 
RAghudeva MUra, 546 
Raghinumdi'mailai, MniMlUi 735 
RaghLin5t}ml5sa Raya, 411 
Ragliunallia Simnuuii* 441 
Kaghunilha Tarkawrtiiiiayt. 414 

Raghu!ialilpurp65 

297 

468 

RiAat^l-ArfiHih^ +49 

R5lmla,178 ^ ^ 

R^da Sribhaihas 8+1, 345. 356, 416 
Rahul SShkfityayumj 347* 355^ 

Rai Das 
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Lain Lajpalp 652 

29, 48-50p 776; 16 

RuinfaJl {Bihar), 32-6 
H:y Purkiii^MiJii# 4€^ 

Raja^htip 287p 301 

jcLqcI cf IkHldhbiAp 229 
f^ajapTdi^nfja^iiiiiS, 231 
R5ja|)Utrii &unismnp 27U 
Rnw (AdminaEralivc hcadf}, UD^IL 508 
K&jsi^khara, 238, 241, 375 
RajoaL/utn, 18; Hikidliimi b, 142; JaSlilrtn 
uip 243; Bihiir^s liiib with* 357 
Knjnsdkaiil (Uhr.)^ 446 

‘Kajavsiir, 732 

Rbj BalUbhp 307 

Kaj]^ (kijit-. Raj^Fha)* 20, 21ir 52« 102, 

U%, ij9, 173. IBlp 231, 244*276, 525, 
336-L 333, 340, 343, 415^; fulm at 
Gijivmjn near, 96-7; Finl Biiddbiit 
Clourctl at r 103 p 143, Z26, 377 i Ctiilrc af 


wioTihip. E1516; Uuddlui in* 226* 
2ii; centre oJ^intcUr^tuni aetivititTr^ 140, 
T74: arw* iB2-3, 305, 307-8, 362 
Rajhnra, 17 

Rf^mEihai hilU, 5, 6, i2, 25-6. 29, 50, 54, 
400, 591, 590: 33, 49, 60, 306* 

323, 499, 512, 562, 56$, 813, E15 
R^jniti^Rstiii^^at 403 

Rajput, 73, 84, 41B, 425-6, 479, 505, 516. 

527, 602, $86* 680, 69J, 694 
Rajput conrHJrTac>‘, 474-5 
RSjukas, 216^, 220 
H5i>ftr5ra, k., 316-7, 329 
Raj^^'p q., 266^8,285^, 300 
RajyMvanlhAna, 266-7 
RaJtba Minca, 18 
Rlikfhw, 233 
Raiabani, 232 

Rama (drily), 32, 124, |76, 308, 4J0, 5ID; 

pqcHy> 553-4 
Raniahhuira kr. 313 


Riiiiabihadrit Rupnjiarayait, 545-8,540 
Ramadaa, 550, 733 
RamAgupta, 286 
RjT(iaJ(mma-kathd, 534 
Rarnakruhnn-;. 678-9 

Ramanadfli 547 
RUmanand, 519 
Rllm5nuiat 519 
RamapSla, k., 320-1, 32b, 326 
Rjiznipaii, Maithili 73B 
Ramapali UpvlliyayL, 550 
RlUnaputia tJddaka, 140 
Rsiinnr30ia3>'i4 552 

RAmianun^charya, 552 


Rajmvaiupdu, 553 
RlmJIvaii, 321, 328 

the* 117, J 7ti* 225,308,310,318, 
327,519,529,545 
5l9 

R^mm^aidas, 5^2 


Rarawb* 11*18,55,309,603*606,613,615; 
hill cave ima4p:- 343^; Raja 
602-3; Hill uarci, di&trk:i fonued df, 601 
Klmgaya, 335 
Romnagv* 527 

RaWinart tih ^t&ddia, 491 

Rjjn XT^niyan, Rsja, 501-7, 534, 538, SIR 
545, 556, 559, 5B04R 752, 761 
14lLEipi^va, 250 tPb VI* nei. 14, 15j 
Ram Singli, Raja rat Patabl 417 
R^l«iigh^ k. orTirhui, 330 
Ratia Snnglia, j 

Raudd plateau & dut,^ 7, J28* 32| 33, 
36,38,50,51,87, U4, $51,678; pn^la- 
licrti, 47; iiibal people, 74-6i 79-80,, S2-3; 
1857 lifkag, 645; mwn, 32* 34, 35, 51 
RangmUU, 2<^-$ 

R^igaCij Ooalbcld^, IS, 17-S8, 50 
Rlpti R.* 94 

Raahtmijhaalia Parlibad qT P^uiati 552 
R&thlraiflriis, 311,313-4,316,320,326.415 
Ratanpur, 55* 495 
Ratnfikaraiottti, 340, 318 
RatniUtam^cna, 348 
Ralnap^, 733, 134 
548 


Raliiav^rar 345-6* 340 
Raivihan, Bibi, 754 
RaxauJ, 45 
Rayouna* 318 
Razia, Sullana, 386 
Reklito, 456 

Rcnaranncc* Indian, 677 
Republicf, mc^ of Bibar* 52 , 97^, 104, 
108-11,138-9,187, 

Vrifjii) 

Ritnia-fi-AturMhidija^ 754 
Rrt-clgaiij, 49 

Rcvmuc adiUiimitraliDn of the, Mnurvat* 
209-10, 2195 eSuptai, 274? Paiai, 329; 
Tmxti-Afghatu, 404 J Mgghal, 513-155 

Britiih and after* 62, 625-33 
Rfy^ntd^AJhar, 755 
H^dtd Mwuhaat, 753 
S4S 

56* 382-3, 480-1 
RLcr, 36-40, 48, 561-25 uilHi, 45 
the, I* 93.5, 116, 124, 129 
Ripunjaya* k* nf^iagaiihai 97* lOO 
RUhabha Devo, lit 'Orthi^kj^ 139, 130 
River fyitem, 27-32 5 tranwrt, 48-9 i&i alps 

Hlaciullah Miuhtaqi, 398-0^ 474 

Roads, 49-51,776.804; andrat, 181 ; under 
Mauryas* 215, 244; Guplad* 30I; undo- 
Turco-A^haa rule, 464 
Rnlltajearh, 265-6, 324 

RnluUa cJiirfi j 502^ 

RnliiAi, 55, 38^ 401, 405-6, 400, 492-3* 
t)$, 61, 63| 5ll|. 514 
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R^khtU Indti^LnO Ltd, : paper miJIi, 3^,45; 
irr.minii4 4Sj: chmiiraL^ 45; 45 

RtthtjU roeb, 9 
Rcuttha^ L9 
RboH Afia, 755 
Roro, 16. 17 

Rcah^ Rf]a.Ti Taflii, 505^4 

Ravp Raj^ Rani Mohan^ ^76-7, GSS, 717, 


Rio. Adiun^ 495 
Kurhidatta Mum, 413, 54# 
RirflrAdani^tQp k., l6#-9 
Ruclradharm 445 
RudramSnA, 322-3 
Rudrajciyi Zl+ 256 


Rudra Slui^li* 49# 

RDdm. Vedic god, 222, 225^ 251, 253 
Rukmdti_fada i^afaka, 733 
Rukmifii*titrma, 550, 733 

Jiathtthii-ita^Nuh^ii, 735 
RuHcn-u-dm ^Jihq*, 753 
Rukn^d-dln Kaiim-iii, or Barlnik Shsdi+ 
Sultan* 50, 388^9, 394, 396, 40i 


Ruin-tid'dia of JaiidaliDi. laiiit, 534 

Rumuz-^ ^56 

Runbeer Siagh* Go]., 397 

Kupa 549 

Rup Narain^ Kaja, 534, 592 

^tiqiiat Am^nuiisih Huir^iy 435 

Ruirrat 30d 49 

Ruitam Saffip Mir*5. (Ma^Dd Firtai), 49M 


Siadit Alt Khan, 4flfl 
^S^dat AU ot Ondh, 00 
Sa^ad Q,uredii (Muhammacl Savml, 
^fokllvJ), 556 
iabva 338^9 

.fd4ari^, 336-7 
Aabim, tnbe, 265 
JuaMotariU^ni, 546 

Sacnficcid animal, 114, 116+ 121, 123* 167+ 
222, 314, S36, 374-5. 417 J prohibitnl 
byAialta, 196, 199; Alvamrdha, 2fl2^3* 
229, 256. 278^9 

Sadari ot Sadani (lang.), 07. 941 
SadSiuta R., M 
SaddfusnrutpitAHtiTihi^ 242 
SSilhan, 553 
Sadiq Khan, 490 
Sodr-^ud-din ZahjdiT -Syed+ 422 
Saftfar Jung, Na^-ah of Dudh. 503 
SafiLir Khan* 492 
Safi Khan* 490 
Salir BUgrami, 755 
tfaac, 590 
SahftlMl Rfti, 04 
Sahadjem, fc+ of ^taffadha. 96-7 
Sahaif-Uik^SfHtra4/r 755 
356 

Sahajiyi (SahajySna) «et of Rnddh^i^ 
342, 332-3, 356 
Sahnjun« 18 


0^3 

Sihiipur inacriptinfi, 261 
Sahara*, 24, JO, 40, 47, 49, 319. 132, 3J9p 
356,411 

Saha^~a, Av'^dkakiihorc, 740 
Sithaya, Brajanandann^ 74? 

Sa.ha^'n, Sivanandaiia. 745 
Saha>'a. Sivaptiianii, 745, 747 
Sahay^ Balade^i'a, 664 
Sahay^ Chandrabarui, 653 
Sahay, Krahiu. BaJlahh, 670, 672 
Sahc-bardiEiAdB^* 734 
Sfthtl>S 500 

Sahihll^j, 31+ 45, 49 
SaTd Khan BatladBlti* 488 
SalT Khon^Navmb (Co\% oTAllahalwt <. 534 
Snif Khan id* Bihar}, 511 

Saif Khan. Madraia of^ 541 
Saif Khan (MxrtSL Safij. 494-5 
Saif Khan (Saif-iid^in Mahniiidj, 49B 
Saif-ndnJin Aibat, Malik, 305. 3B6, 400 
$alf-^ijd-din VugbianUitt Malik, 366 
'Saint of Bihar', .dihaad 

Mown) 

^Uun^ga, dynaitys 97, 106; (Si^ nim 
Sains Mdnai^lAi, 4l0 

^aiviini. Sat™, Sat^^iws. 55, 221, 223, 
m, 279,281, 283, 333-4, 343, 351, 366. 
410* 4l6+ 520-1 
Skfcala fSiiikoi), 201-2+ 247 

204. 225,234,255-6, “27 U2; era. 128 
Slkfti {A^-odhvi), i0L2. 204. 239, 244, 
254 

SflkhS* (Scciil. 230-1* 243. 284. 332. 425 

Sakhi, LaksliTni, ptfe^. 67 

■Sakri, 45 

SakriR.+ 3l 

Sakrigalli, ^ 

Sakti (culih Saktism, 282, 333, :m. 362, 

410-1,416,520-1 
-Shill jfaijgffiniB TanirS, 55 
SaJtmii^d, 539 
S^kyafj 52^ 139, 169.371 
Snli^fr^ma, wonhip uf, i 19-20 
S^iklnath Mkrah 139 
Salim, Ptincr, yahasgii} 

Salim Shah Karkar, 401-4 
Salim Sluh Suii, Siiltan, 555 
Midlkn, k., 199, 201 
SalttKtrt. 15,501-5,769,775,770 
Salt Ranfc, 9 
.Sam^jM, 254+ 280 

.KoTfwiKapikdiasUti^, thn, 146 
Samartb, N. M.+652 
SaniBilipiir, 45 t 57; Cbuncleil liy .ShaTlV‘lid- 
din, 391 

SamHuji Khan. 48# 

SafbWmtiviiaya, 128 
Sambodiu, (i^ Biildh^ Gar^ • 

S,iiii^hamitm, 130 
Sajhkhyafi)^ 146, 548 
Samng^Mrh, battle 49(5' 
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Index 


Ssimprnti, 128^ 199,230 
SAiuLJcirH^piiir k-f ^3+ 278, 

2^i. 2fi5, a9a, 302; lus ccnqacits, 255 
sai^p L13 

sahc^i, ia3, 203. 22S, 233> 23S, 240, 25t, 
303 

fliimfr/fljdtf 446 

£;aii^ui(j]t lichchha^i, 11373; BiickLhisi, 
J37. 142, 143. 167, 171, i94-5, 226-9, 
303; r27^ 230^3, 243; poNticalp 

221,241’ 

$ajighaniilr5. 226 

K.-uiSft Ma-ijid (Pathar-ki-AOiAjidJt 493 
(hSkr Btiddhia OfTmcits} 

177 

393 

SaJinrSm Singh, 4B(;, 402, 405; 

Sanghn) 

Sanjai K-, 32. 5Q 

Knnja>Ti BrktihJptmaj 140, 147 
337 

Sa.EkV;Lr^hur>-iL, 165,286,359; 40!&4 5I8> 540 

^I'kkAradatta, poet, 553 

,^aiitL!iri;i, clriiy, 225 

Misra, 413*14,439, 44i''2 
Sa^htra Di^iys^ 338-9 
Safikh Rm 32 
S^tf^ Kdrika, 337 

t%7 

SsliLkhva phtlcwophy. 131. 153, 155, 292, 
333.337 

Safinyasa, SannyM, 121-2, 
1^2, 172, 208^9.425 
Sariii)'a»k uprking, 593 
Sarkokhar, 323 

Sanskrit (lang- & iG^i 1®4+ 229. 

202. 252, 434. 523; before 325 n. c. 
J75-6; 325 u. c. loi a. U, 320, 236-41; 
gitudinl in Ksland.1 and Vikranwta, 

292-3; A. P. 320-750-295^91 750^1200 

347-50; 1206-1526.436^11, ^12 j mediipk 
nf hlghi«T education tluTing MuiliTP 

period, 537-9; 1526-1756-546-8; sinee 
1756-727-32 

^niitarak^ipi, 292. 340-1, 346-7 
Saoibal PaiEanas, 7, S, 26, 5% 64, 71* 88, 
321. 32fl, 613, 627,635, 722-3; caal6dcii 
in^ IS; sLgricpItnrei 40; populaiionj 47; 
irilsrt in. 74^, 78-9,81; Hamg 

in. 641-2, 643; rormatin^ of. 601 
.S^ntbaFi^ 7 L, 70-9| C3cpluiialkinof, SSCPSOl; 
Khri^'ar mo^pmcmi among tJfie, SOI; 

revolt of. 641; punohnsi^t aniongt 710; 
rclpcatipp nfp 7^-3 
£An[ide\^H 347. 356 
A^nkipaLhn. 128 
Santuri, 65 

SftnyaJ. Trailak^'n Nath* S77 
SnpUL-miiirikai, wnnhip of, 334, 343 
Saptopirnl 104,1 103 

SarawkaPR xcu 553 

Sankbap5. Sikidhn poet, 342. 34E. 35Ij. 


353, 356; bis intporuml ivwbij 356 
SarailKb* 16, IS. 19 
Soral {mnj, Saif Kbap's* 567 
Sarajp R^, 388 

Sara^ dkic-n 29i Mi 36, 45, 53. 07, 397-8. 
474, 497, 499. 519. 535, 551, 564, 613, 
693 j agricullur?, 40-42 1 popubibn, 47; 
ccnire of ajciiviiy of SDH uinU. 422-3; 
Sarbu: ofp 5S, 61, 511, 517; Ditinjilckp 
created* 627 
Sanutda hdla, 26 
SanuvatJ, deity, 222, 3M, 543 
SaraPi-ati R. (FanjabJ. 94, 1 S3, 1 20 

S^raiVaiip w. of ^laiVlana MiiLra. 339 
SantPA'aii} Swanii l>ayanma^ 678 
Sara^Vk^lit Stvarai Sahajanaiid, 665 

Sai*jTi R.» 52, 94, lei 
Sarbccwftrii R^i of Saltuibaili 592 
Surdninvamkan, 262 
Sajfai^ Kiian^ 5D3 

Sarfeaz Huiam Kbait Bahadkir, Nawalj, 
652 

Sai^ijil Stale, 349 
SariputUip 1413 17{>j 377 
178 

Sarkar, IVof. Jaduoaih, 719 
Sarma. BalakTishna* 749 
Safina, Ifvari Pmiacla, 745, 746, 747 
iviniia, NaliPHSTlochada, 745, 746, 747 
Sarma. RaipSvatara* 7l9j. 727^ 728-30> 
732, 745; his pSiiloidptiy, 729-30 
Sarnta. ^akalanorayanar 
Sanaa, Sivndiandm, 747 
SamSih. 141, 22fl, 229, 258, 283-3, 301, 
304 ^f 361, 37S; Lion capIlaJ ai, 378; 
inicripikkm, 19i, 249, 318 
5ar?wif^ Vtiiiitfiia-Smgrohar 540 
SArvonj^ {Svarabbanga) s ^3 
San'isiivUda schwl, l40-53p 155, 156^ 
164,242-3,283 
Sai-vavarman. k.r 264-5, 272 
SarveMlnyp, 817-B 

KSkur5.ja Jahan, Malik, 393 
SaiSfkka, 265-B 

Sawfim* 8-9, 51. 74, 324, ISO, 464, 477* 
402. 488, 499. 502, 5601 570; 573-1 
Sa^ri* ChandiaEekhnrLi, 745 
HaHhar Kfip53u, 727 
Santri, Januki Vallabha, 745* 749 
S^kiviitiivada. 147 
Satagaon, 3S8 

Satanika, k. of Kauiambj, SOL 127, 
5a/diikalAfl RraAjMStf, the, 94, 119* 124, 175* 
183. 223,374 
Saiiira* 257 

Siia'^^&imna dytuuty, 204 
Saii or Suttee* J 72-3. 2B6-7, 427: aholltj'on 
of* 682-4 

S^liyaputra, kingdoEP, 301 
Szktpura Rirngc. 5* 6. II 
Satroghaa Sbanma. SIS 
238 








Index 

^amdaijopcinka, 747 

SaorajcfliClaiiKO* 237,2^7,349,332,440-7 
Saunuhtrar I B6j, 2 3 4* 217^ 243, SSfi-'S, 35| 
Saudft PlahJiTk tribe, 71, 61^ 98, 99 
j^utr^iILii 1S2 ^i 137, 162^3 

Sau\^art)iki^ 243 

Sta>’MMi Khan CtuAgbi^t 490-1, 495 

Sayyid Abu KhaJ iluddin. 

Hiuaiii, 750 

Sayyid GSMlaJa Hu3sm Shsariib, 753 
f^yyid Maslmr Majin, M^ulana, 75b 
Szi>'yid Mobstnirurkd "Aiduiri^ 755 
Sawid SiiaJi Ghubtni llusaiiti 755 
SriJnccf, 175, 184, 538-9. 541; gWHvth of, 
beiwft!!! A, I). 320-750, 293-5; in Turco- 
AfeliAii period^ 437-Bj in, \(oghal pcriixl 
1326-175^544 5. 

Script^ KuiiU Of NitgufL 351-2 
ScuIpiureW 116, 119. laa, 232,570; Subga 
201 j Mviry^n, 246-53, 378; Gupii, 
30lp 304-7. 310, 364, 378; ^la, 359, 
379,411; Eaiurm Sch. Baddbiiip 359^5; 
Brlhmai^icuJ, 3€2'4; under ^^'mlimlt469 
ScyLhiantf, 234, 275 
St:lcucld!i dynaityl, 188^ 

Selrucus^ I8S 
Semrl Jtcrici, 9 

Sena dytuHiy of BengaiT 320, 3234>, 335i 
424 

Sen, Kenhav Chandra, 677 
Scntikela StaEC, 64 
Saaf’i^firat. ^hihi^ 352+ 436, 437 
ScTEftgapatami 189 
JfifMTu/ Afolakhiinnf 557 
Shahabadp 26, 45+ 51, 52» 54, 55. 61, 87, 
114, 307, 324, 464, 474, 497, 498, 5B3i 
agrkulmre, 41-3, 179; populatioji, 47-6; 
tribal people, 74-6, Ujj^trti of^ 393-4, 
479, 503 

Shjl|iEb^i4d-dirL GbUrl, 381 
Sb5habuddiii CMr JogJoi*), 422 
ShaliAbuddin SubnrWi'ldi, 421 
Shab Abul Hiuan *Fiurd*, 755 
Shah Alam tl, 531, S84-5+ 639 
Sbah Aili Atbju- *Anwar^ 556 
ShlktiM Khan, 488, 49D 
Shxihbaic, Mauiana {GorokhnaOii]|, 357, 
412, 421, 522, 5^0, 557 
ShlhblU Khan SOr, 484, 489-90 
Shah Daulat, H. Sarni. 491. 524 
Sblhi Idgah, 4M 

Shah Jahaiii Kropoor, 55, 59j 493^^ 537, 
540 54.^ 

Shah Khalil of Sasarain. 502 
Sbatijahanpur, 496 
Sliah Mohammad Mun'aUii 753 
SbB.li Mohanimad Said 'Hiira(:^+ 

Shah Muhammad, vm ofMamf Fonnulii, 

Shaikh Ah HaaiUk ISdi ceni. pocln 49^, 
504 

Shaikh ABhoaib, 391 


6^5 

K hniyb Ibr^uuj 493 
Shaikh Md. Dnem 'Bdkhud\ 556 
Shaikh Md. Hiaa, 556 
Shaikh Tahir, 554 
Skaata Khan, 495, 497 ' 

Shaniihisr Khan, 488 
Shamjh^ Khan-Qujraiihl (Fair^arof Sha- 
habad cEc-l, 499 
Shauit-i-Sirij jVrii'+ 466 
Shami-ud-dm FirQx, Sniian, 389-90 
SbaEm-ud-diEi lliy^ Sb^, (Jin ffij^ Upas] 
Sham-4ud-^j of Khc4carp 430 
Shamiuddijipur (Samattipur), 57+ 39i 
Shanuul Huq (!BMh Haqqjini al Bihari), 
435* 540, 5H 
SaAkarde^-p 4*17 
Sharaf^jydmSk, 456 

Sharf-ud-dJn Ahmad, ShaJkb (Saint), 387, 
390-92, 397, 404, 411. If9, 421, 423-4, 
430-31+ 433,449, 4S2-+* 457* 466,469.70 
Sharif Khin. 491 
Sharnm, K N,j 652 

Shaitli dynwty, 57, 393^5, 40l, 470, 537 
Shastn'p H. P.j 54 

Sha^tri, Pandti Har-t Praud, 852, 375 
ShaukatJungT 505 

Sheikh MubainniJid Ramhau 'Juflmh^ 
Aaimabadi, 559 
Sheikhpura bi!J% 7 
Shelhu:* 44; (Seofinr 
Sheo Das, huturian, 534 
Shcopyr* 20 

Shcr Afghan of aurdwan, 492 

Shergarh, 482, 574 

Sherjgbati* 554, 601 

Shcf -Khan, Shir 

Shef Khan, Faujdhr of Bihar, 493 

SherpuTj 566 

Shw Shah, 58. 60* 63, 380, 395-$, 399, 
473-5, 537, 568; Bihar under. 477»8lj 
ha 5uccc3!^^IW* 4B2-8j his udminbiratbn 
508-9*512-4; ajs builder*570-^; lombof 
571, 572-4 

Shiaik 470,429.523,679 
.^^Jt(ka/7iSmah4-Flfutihihi^ 437-8 
ShiqdaiS-, 60, 509 

Shitab Rai* Raja+ 507, 534* 537, 5S6-7, 
589-90, €10. 612, 761 
Shivanarayanp poet, 738 
Sharc+ Sir John. 540, €16 
Sliuaib* Hv, Saint, 422, 456 
Shuja, Prinee* Sh^i 496-7, 540 
Sliuia-udniin Khan. 582-"3 
Shuja-ud-daulii, 58't^5, 587, 589 €40 
ShujSat Khan of MalvN7^ 483, 488 
SliiALu; Raj Kumar* €58 
^i^kpi, 201; {Stf^ilsa 
Siam, 178* 3^-7 
SLddb^th3r>*as, 352-4 
SiddhSlnta (Agaioa), Jaina c^onical IjEl, 
242 

Siddh^nta KaumiRli, 539 


i/idex 


m 

Sitidk^iasudhaf 547 

SiddliSAtiu (work5 <m mallui. & iftrom^iiiiy 

SiddiilLrth* (Cither of Miiitvirk), 12S 
HicidhAribJir 139-40; afxBuddhaGmttafwi) 

8iddhA5 (Gurui) {aiddb4chAn‘A«^T 
34S, 33W, 355-7, 411. 4Z3 
Skli B^r Dmajta^ 395 
f4i|?g[aTO* 144 

Sntandiir SKiAh Lodt, 39f, 3944%, 407. 45€. 

4fi5, 534, 536 
SilcfaftraswEuay, 274, 275 
Sikhum, Sikht, 525-6 
.Sikkim, 10 

^'Jbka-Samu£h£Jiajey 347 
SiUbhadia. 268, 263 
SUigun, 65 

Silk indtfftry. 45, 565-6. "70 

Silver. 243,461 

Sfmmtm^AkhjSjika, 73S 
Siiiihiibh^drSd 340 
Sinirwi (diamparqnK 326, 

Sinir&ofi (Nepaljt S6, 61 
Sindh, 126-7, 312 
Sindbu R.. 202 
Sindrid 44, 46 
Smdurpur, 19 
Singat, 6 

Siugha Bhtipa% of Xnpol^ 

Singh, Baba Sumcra^ 74& 

Singhj Daijnaih Norabij 653 
Sut^ ■Bl!iuvan% Bhubjieiwara. poet, 737 
SinKhbhumt 6, 7* 26i 37, 46, Sj, 6li 

86,333-5, 601, 606; imncruU, 7. 17 9; 
agnckdnjrCi 40, 42; poptil^fitin, 47; 
tribet in 74-30s 82+ 

Sin^nwar temple* 520 
Sbighj K«ari Kuniam, 745 
SEngh* Lakahmmarayana, 745 
Nagananiyana. 746 
Radhikanunana, 747 
Smght Kanialananda. 747, 74B 
Singhs Rajaraje^ari Praiiida, 746 
Singhj Rnmch^Lriiar, 672 
Singh p Ram I^yidui, 664 
Singh p Ram Xamic , 670 
Singhj, Saidar Nityiinand, 678 
Singh, ShallgrMd 670 
Singh, Siyaram, 671 
Singh i Suthlaip 670 
Sinha, Anijgraha Marain, 658,664,672 
Sinha, Kumir GaTigaTiftnd, 735^ 738 
Sinhn, Lord* 632 
Smha* Naml Kumar, 6^ 

SinKitp Pbmendu Narain, 653 
Sinh 04 I>r. SneKeHidan and, 652, 653^ 673 
674, 724 

Sinha, Shrikrkhna* 658.662, 672; premier 
^ first Congress Mi nil try, 663; airC^ted, 
667 

SVrai-ud-Daula, 404,503-5.536,545*579*6^), 
632 


ShaJ-ud-din .Ahmad, Mnlla* 541 

IW'-’- ”, 

Sir^ KJiuliiinbj* 505-6 
Sirpur, 366 

S'funAga, k+ of Magadhn, 97, lOfl* t05-6 
Ship I 16 k 176. 308 
Silaknnd^ 2 1 

.Sitamarbi, 13. 45; cave, 251 
iiiva, deity* 115, 2Z2.3* 225, 23K 266.7, 
279-81,303, 3<»,333-b 336,343.410^M, 
520-1, 55 L; {Sir oiio 5birinn. -foirrtei} 
SivAdinat poetj 553 
Sivanithdks, poet 552 
Sh-BL-FinTiii* tkriiia* 2tj2,333.3 , 362 

Sivaftinhadevaj k.* 444 
SEwalik iyfiem, 12. 13, I I 
Silvan* 33j 45, 407 

Skanda* ddty, 222. 223, 225. 231 233 
Skaodagiipta, k., 25?^, 277. 278* 200,299. 
^ 302-3 

P^ram, the^ 124 
Shkverv* 171* 235, 426-7, 464-5. 

Sl^ VdrHhi, 338 

SinfitU, I2+, 235^, 275* 294-5. 289p 299 
3+4, +13, 425. 518; {Sir Dh^ma- 
idfjird]i 

SoCMrfyMip v> 325 i.Ci, 166^741 325 B,rr.- 
A.D. 320p 233-6; 319-750.283.9; 750- 
1200* 344.5; 1206.1526^ Hindu* 424.9; 
htuilim, 429^33; 1526-1707; Hindu, 
526^31; Muflim, 511-7; itnee 1757; 
Hindti, 687-99 AdW^, 698-712 
^hha Ram Lab ^Danish^ 5!56 
Somapiiira iti'jd^iCcr/* 331 
Soma, Veche god, 114, 222, 232 
Someshwiar ranpe, 12 
Snnaka. (Buddhist head of Clnirch)* 143 
Sonaka, Buddhist mhflotiaTy, 228 
SunargAofi* 430, 452 
Sonar* Gulah. 670 
Sort Eait Hank^ 50 
Sonpur. 29, 114 

S«i R.k 5, 9,10,13.36-a, 3L 36, 45,49.52. 

el. 21 Ip 2+4. 247, 265 
Soumelpaur, 56+ 

Sauthnr^\'esi Fmntier .Agency* §06 

Spimiit-tiddhi, 339 

Springii Mineral. 70-21 

Sramaitiu. 121* 129-30, 142, 14.56. I9>7* 

, 225, 22B* 230 

Srautnilltras, 222, 236 

Sr5VMi^l26,127,141,166.181,193,2+1,361 

Sriflli(RuikU),241,2ai,3» 

Sreduhin, merchant eaite, IBS, 284 
Sri Akshs^f^Var^^-Sdffhrmi, 348 
Snhhadra. 4I£ 

Sridhar^ 485, 581, 539 

afltj ia4/ 

Srilfupla, Maldluja, 2S4 
Sri Kainha, 413, 439,53t> 
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SriJun AehAr>'a, Pandii 43^ 

Srt (Lakihiaiji {Stt Lakshmi} 

123 

Sri^nLAJClirip {Set -'^n-Lakshm^j 

Sdn^i^ahhuktit 54, 276* 330p 532 
^iparv'aU, 55& 

I^riicnA^ 294 

$rt»tis-lwit k. (A' Tibet, 26fl-9 

SrfHi^^Tiia^iim|Wi 269 
SnitJ, 27B| 54B; (£r-rd6ii .Vf^u^/riu; 

Vffiss) 

Suita ReoEi^iitatian Cl^niU«c.i 

SH 

Sir«n3^r Scrvktfx 4^ 

Steatite. 15.20,22 ^ 

Steph^4 Jamcsi 63b 
Stlmviia ^cmI of Buddbisiii, 2lii 
SthErap^a^ 3iB 
SthUlabhadrap 242 
Strabcn* Gt. bUtetHanp 201* 20b 
StQjMCiJt Ufi-7, nS^20, 103, 194. 203, 2SL 
307 9, 516. 365-7; at Bodli G±y% 233, 
565-6; at Nilafidl, 365^ 

Suan, vill-i 581 

Subahi (proviitwi), 5S-61, 511 
Sabandbu* 29B 

SubhAgatena, k. of GAndhanj, 201 
.SubhAkaraaiihha, 346 
SuMa^i^di^f 555, 751 
Suddma-ChtoFitrai 553 
Sudanana Lake, 139, 214* 258 
£uddh-ddajia, father bT Pkiddhai 139 
?$udbarETui* 126 

SiidhIiKt Naratn, 501 
AodraW, 113, J19, 143*214* 311,519, m 
528) in ancicTK linaes, 160-70; in Maurj-a 
cima, 234; A,d, 318-750* 283-5; 750- 
1200,3.H; wiice 1757.688-90, 695.697 
Sodra epoch* 107 
Andraka, 310-20 
Sufaid Badak^hl, 488 
S^ra, Sflfkta, 397* 4M, 418-23, 429-^0. 
432. -H8. 469* 518, 523^^ 532, 552; 
diderml orders, 423-+j aainli and pocta 
452^* 553. 

SwIiDn, 392 

Sii|^* trade in. 460, 562, 770, 773* 775* 
779 

Sugar-cane, 37, 39* 43-4,49* 358; rcHdeneir 
44-5* 50 

Shhuf-e-l^rahintf 753 
Suar^e> religidiu, 264 
^iika, 374 

Sukadeva, lagOd 123 
SiJtk&Hdtii^vkat 242 
Sukul, Yogendra, 670 
iSukunat micriptioni 380 
SalabhS* 172* 374 
SulaiteAn Khim KararAnJ. 463-5 
Sulaitnin Shikoh. 496 
Sultauganj, 45, 301* 306; \wmt^ BikUHa 
fram, 364 


Siiliin MuEtamiuad ofBiliiari 173-5* 477 
Sultm Mnhanamad, Prlnss, lonaTAuniiiiF-^ 
Bcbp 487 ® 

Sutnaiioimra, 237 
Sutnefivar hOLi^ 24* 29; tort, 24 
Sunder Suwfh, Raj* of Tikari, 502, 504^$ 
580 » 

Sungat (dyoait)'/* 53> 119, 201-4, 209 
IIU 223-4, 229, 239. 24J* 24a, 246-0 
251* 375 

Simni, 420, 429, 523* 681 
-Sim-Wmihip. 335,4 J5+3; aiia 
^unyavadA, l6l , 164 
Super-pbosphate, 46 

Snf, dynasty. 3S0, 385, 477, 512, 555 
Suradat, pdCt* 357 
Suraldai* Saint. 554 
Surajgarb, 26; battle oT* 479, 484 
Snrapala* t., 313-4, 320^21* 341 
Surasefiafs). dynajty* 107, 165, 107 
Surb, -SuMi "l^akiiterV 
SurtHilatbd Khan, 409, -501 
Surjakund, 20 

Survey of Cndla (dept,), 14, 47 
Sno'a, day, 222, 231* 278-81, 345-4, 363* 
4(0 1,520-1* 

Siddhaata, 538, 744 
.Sdryavamian, 265 
Swthiiav'amutn, k,, 2^4 
Su^ta, 538 
3Wa-^affl«cAci^|w. 347 
u'^anipdia, the, m 7, 178*223 
Suvamagiri* 217 

Siivarttarekha R^, 17, 26, 31-2, +C, 50 

SmntAbhnmi (Java-Symatr*), ]Sf 

SvetambaraJainM* 125, 178, 242, 286 

irffaimisFii l/paidihad^ 222 

Swam] Party* 660-63 

Syed ^\hniiijd, 647* 680 

S>-ed Fartad Ahmad Ihlgrami, 762 

Syed Raja, 524 

Syed Shah Amjn Ahniiid, 763 

Syed SulatULan NsuJvi* Ntaidana, 763 

Syllict. 4frl 

Syria, 180, 193-4, 201 


'rafl:ort, Mahanhi Dcvendni \atb, 877 
Tmtitrija AtmjHthi, 223 
Tni Khan KararAni* 483-6 
Ta Khan Safangklinn i, 47G-7 
lajpur, 60+ 480 
Taj-ijl-Afi6rt* 524 
TakjasitA* {^&r Tduia} 
raMur dist. (Orisaa). 9, lO* 11 
Talio* YuvarAja, 3( 7 
'rnmar* 602. 603 
Tamiln:idk 415 

I^inralipti (Taniink)* I81, 301, 230* 2H 
301 


Timtblp 20 

r^tm W. 3^. 360, 418, 521* 

530, 548, 732 
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TonCnl Knxnnvidi^ 53^7 
Tc^a 338 

XoAlrtltirni* S40, 34?, 354|. 3S0, 363, 4110* 
418, 4^8. 524, 539, 553 

45,35,59, B3 i Nepal, 35, 

45 5t 

Taranaiha, Tibetkil hlatcriiLfl, 
!ge*239,3l8. 359.331,416, 418 

3^. 

T^iatKlian,4S8 

2Vifa^f-^Sp^± 7S4 

Tankh^-FtruE-SJuikt, 

Tmkh-iMuzqffun^ 

Tadi^-i-^ Shshf 555 
Taraon XJiall, 43^^^ 

Tarunapral^hamri, 44# 

Tata Injn ^ Steel Co-j 17, 19,44j 46, 7?8 
Tataiiagar, 8, 50 
TM5r Khan, 58, 

Tathata phUpsophy^ 161 

Gangdii, 157, 4E2* 

T^-Ch^tJimMi wwt* wilh IJJC: ja™ Ulk 
by varkKui f^aiy3.yika auih^ 413-14 
Taiiv^rihadliigama ^ira, 376 
347 

Tavemicr, Jean 497j j27j,529 30^ 

562. 56^ ^^-4^510 !> ,+4 3-^9 404 
Tastation, TaM, 179,2 i0--t i-44M wt* 

407, 4«a, sn, 538 

Taxik (Tatiii»ili . ' 

Tw. im. 233,217. 229. if * 3^1 37^ 
Tiylei, \MUuini, MO-42, 640, 721 
n^-t^lhSi, ihe, 134 
Ihermnl fpein^ [&* Afiiufaw J 

9. 169-904 19«. 258-^95 
^2.11^25; 3405 34<^. ^38, 

417' llbctatl cbTUfiiclai & irMiU-oflA, 
104. 289; langatigc*2&2.35^7; ^ 

^ NaUntia Vikrami11a> 345-S; art of> 
S62i 366,379; Imta with Bihar, 441 
'rilAdhaka, 350 
Tilaiya Dirnir 803 
Ti!ak,e77 

Ti-M-Ju-ii \TifubhuktiJ, 2^ 
rinibhutii, 53, 54, 55. 2p, ^70, 31^9, 
321,327,330,333; {Srf<ii" ! ^~S. 

Tirhut (TiPjhuti), 24, 43 , ^ 49, 51, K, 
57, 50. 310. 620-^, 8S0, ^j 

5o 5. +74, 537. 564, 613; ol.sai^ 
republic. 373; 


Tiala R.. 15 

'HithEhaka mnnaitery* 341 
Ti^-afi, Nakchedij 748 
Tciditf Kiali, KaPi ^i 486-7* 489* 514 
75* E 

Toramlna^ 259 
T^i (Dhtuiti).2l7 
Trade, {Suf Eamivrm hulo^ e/ axnar} 
Tjaatport tn BEhar, 48-51, lSl*244, 301-2, 
358, 464, 776. 781 
TreP-wmlilpd 116, 120* 1^ 

Tribal Rcscardi InJUitnte, 713, mm 

tribal villasc. 699; Iheir cconuuiy, 701-3; 
fowl & drtM, 702-3; social orgatiiMbati, 
703-13; the ceuw* crlifc. 704-5 :iiiiirfi*B--; 
705-6; rcli^toit & ratlvalj, 707-S; social 
CdOtrol, 700-11; culturtl Cbanjci antoug 
711-13; (.Sif et/jo under nsmei 
Tritanialii, MaluaRija, SiM 
'rdpaLhi, rtntii Nar™* 739 
Tripaihi* Vijayanafleta* 74G 
Tripi^* 143, 179* 249 

xfe'dynift" 57. 390-3. 307, Wl. 

411^ (Sef Alsi namri of 
Toffhluqabad, 3^-L 
IWhiucnmf {[>arbhangt), 57, 481* 485 
Tt^ril Khan, [Ste, Ikhtijnr-uJ-din 

Tiifcaroi, Baltic cf, 487 
fulsi Dai* 519, 554 

Tah^^badr^ R.t 284 
'i^hgadeva, k^, 31G 

Turen-Mghan « pertud, bU, Ji»Jj 

435,437,459*5()a 

Turki* 325, 33G, 341, 406, 416-7* 419* 
422,457,469, 533, 533 
4’urki tlatiS-Jj' 435, 4^ 

Ucchcdav5da, Docifinc of, 147 
Uchathyi, saffe, U3 
Udaiaala* 534 
Udaipur (M-P.)* 12 

Udayabhidra or Udaya^ k uJ Mag-adna, 

iJds)'^lri cave (Ori3ta1> 26il 
Udayana, i. of StafanUm, 101 
L'dayanadharyaj 336-8 
Ud£yi> grandsom of A|ita£alfu, 105, 

248 

Udbiia, Nata, Eatile eft 567 
Udwant Singh* S03, 506 
Udyotakam, 338-8 
IJdv'QLaii Suri, 355 

Ugrasena Naada, 107; (&« alio Maho- 

AtfEdjWj] jh^dnjti^ 

Uj^^chand Ulf,!. Lalft, 536, 556-7, 560, 
751 
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Ujbiii (Uiiwnt). 98. 126-7. 191.244. 301. 
iM, 376 

Uj^BMiias, 393-4,425,479.49<;,5(W, 502-3, 

UmR (Finuti), 333-4 
Umipati. 66.41 1 . 447, 550-1 . 733 
UddliYAii, 37€ 

Unixed Nationi Edticaliniud, ScuiicifN^ 
and CuIIUTbI OrgSJlizAtidni ^ 
L'Rii'vnity,-iei, {Svy^lan^ VikriBniiB, rtf- 
Sde 

Untoiifh^iliiyT 42l) 

UpogupUa 37/ 

VplU, I4K 143, 171 

Uponsiyaiia ccitinMiQyj 23Sj. 290^;p 6®8 

Upanuhadi. 121, 146, 161, 164* 165, im, 
1^57174, 175, 199,222, 236.374. 378. 410, 
545; (&f paUksifor iMiiti) 

UpKiiiap3.iiiic, 177 
UpAvviliB* 236, 375 
UpoEitha ccfCitboaVp 276-7* 

Umoiuoi, 3, 16 

Ondu (IjuiR- & litt.)' 456-Sp 344j 550-60, 
756-65; poTK 5: wfhr.fv 759-fi(S. 76145: 
pocici^ 764 
Uni%*c]6, 140 
Usdh^W, 753 
Uihi*335 

UtkilA (Orism), 266, 265, 312; (5wa£i» 

Ofijud) 

Uiult PnMltsh. 32, 40-41, 43, 52* 52* Sj, 
98, 112, 115, 129, ITS. 260, 263. 270, 
312. 326: Buddhiua in. 142i Jiininn in, 
243; DT^liisJ home of Guptntj 254: 
Easirm U. P^liibul 3 ry loSamiwdn™ 
255; Guilrfi io. 204; lanRuasri- 
& Hind!, 456 

VAjcbxikiiA^'i* 543 
V&chaspaU ^liirsi 356^, 413-4 
VicLiupw Mifra, iiie>winifcr (Abhinava - 
413-4* 430-40, 442 
Vafina. 94; (Sn flfjo \fa^aSvi 
294 

ySgifwara* 345 ^ ^ 

V^hlifixm hiU (RiiKir). 30fl, 333, 9+0 
VajbhAukaL ichool, 146 
Vuidysuln^, Ic.* 329 
Vu>>'anta, iS*e /#fra) 

Vainya Gupta, lc^» 259 
Vairoduiui, 346, 34B 

V f^editglga -i 

Vai^T (l:iiigdofn), 51^^ 32* 9fl, 10 It 
113, 141, 172. 173* 177, 181* 183* 213, 
226,244.283,327*343*373,377; fouwM 
W Viiila*93;iuid AiSiaiairUp 103, 186; 
MdSLftih3gA.,106; amd Mahaviiti, 125-7, 
130-31, 376; fine arU in. 305, 307, 
309-L0 

Vauhcibika phi3oMpliy„ 54B 
V flSi+iffca vM, A VaBknaVMi, 83* 120* 221, 
223-4* 232* 233* 279-80* 282* 305, 333, 
335, 343, 410-i, 421,519-30, 550 
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VMtTU. 119. 169^72. 17+, 183, 283-+, 
3+4, +25-6. 459, 527, 538, S88, ee"! 

Vaiiriivapa, {Stf ^Itbera'i 

Vijapcya*222,279 
Vajjiiii, 142 
VAhii* {.5« ^ 

V'aJrihodUl, 346* 348 
Vayrajann, 205* 320* 325* 334, m, 4(6 
731 

\^k5taJt*5, 256, 273 

Valabhi (S^mSahljra)* 242* 259. 29M 

Vollabha* 519 

h-f 323-4 

VSitaikip 529 

V^napraifha, 172* 288^9 

Yajiga, kina^d^irn., 92. 94* 11J, 31 ■+, 4 3 -» 

Va^gilia, 317 

VAdgamajil p 54 7 

VsuuittartT Ghw^, 589 590 

%^aiMilMin* Hairy, 

Vw^hainihiia-p 2^* 354, 376 

85. 87,114, I27p 130* JlKl. 181. 
244,2^* 2!KJ. 318.345* 349-50, 381, 191. 

176. 239, 297, 375i [Scf itito 

Vanihaialiia, -WoA^iraj 

VardhaniUlrta Upadhy^y^ *13, 110-4!: 

hk mAin ^wbp 413 
Vartihanaj, 26+* 256* m ^3 

Vutwln (N- lfciWP»IJ; 32p. 

Vamit, .Adian^ Baditnadi. 672 
Viirnu. Dr Braja K^-2” 

Varma. Phuliin Fhiiad, «7 
Vanu (cIm* CM*®)* "**■ 

2W, 3++. +24-6, 526-31^7-93 

351.403, +&, 

4m *42.+16,+17. 459-M +^ 
Var^liira™ailhMini' 23+, 331, 311i '• 
42*. 527 

239.a«; Itr 

vS:^vS. ii*,=K.a2 

ViliAniapaUf 
Vtifoaidititiir 29o 
y^ffiaStaia. 166.171 
V'raakafA* l63 .. 

VaMhaiuUiH. 152-4,16(^1,1W 

V'utiiln-a, fVWiiiiil, J23-1- - J'- 

Kanva, li- oT 
225. 238 

Vitudevniaitra, ■*13*+*' ,, 

VasiKleva ^sirv^aHiiiunwu 4l++ Hi 
\i^aHiniiir3, fthadanta, 15^ 

VajliiniilrA (5iin^), 202, 204 
VAaiipojyi, 130 , ^ ,,,^ 

Vatu- kjngdnm (Kai»iiiibi)p 1*'^ 
Vauabbafpp poel* 29B, 301 
Ic-p 
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Vatsyaruui, 158,2S9, 285,296;, 301, 336, 
338, 379 

Verdic ddiy, 332 

Vrdifitu, i3i, isa, m, m, 337 , m, 
54^ 54B 732 

Vcdstt, 174, 175, 357, 418, 519, 544^5, 
548, 657; influKuo? flui Buddhbi 
ihiiCkmj and Fur5r^a^ 

l^nu jKil rdkwcd Ip 284^ tm 

rducaikini 290-92, S3B; cPTfimoitajics 
on,732 

Vcdavy3«n, 20B 

Vrtlii: rrli^iofi fit Ctilture^ 112-5+ 

129^30, ]S6-7, 202-3, 206, 374, 

378; aprc^ Pf, in Bihar, 113-^t| atnaJ^a- 
maliptil ynth Ppr-vcdk rcligk»ti 119-20; 
a^TXBF IP renuncitpori, I2L; anbial 
^rl^c hi, 121 j ii^ Bihar In 7|:h and 8th 
cmtufinii. e.* 145; decline of faJih in, 
IG9; Euid Br^inaiu^^, 222,225 ,2 7% 410; 
rcvEvnl of, in penodj 229; imd 

Sarukriti lool DfPurflnic Hindiwprtp 
332 

VmlAtkiii, Naniral (Bihar), 37^ 
WhekSrla, 332 
Vrmdiittii+ 547 
Vrnu^-ana, 102 

Vcrelil, Harry , Governor, 63, 508 ^ 
\'ihh3.karaT 439 
i'ibhoAga, 241 
^^^AT«JW-i!fIwAa, 338 
Viiiarbha, 201-2 

Vidc^ha M^thava, ling& aagTT^j 113+175 
Viddia. 31+ 52, 55+ m, I JO, 139+ 175, 
m, 374-5, 378 
VMi-twka, 337-e 
V idisa+ 201-3, 209 

VidyApaii Tlilctir+ ppci, 86+ 357+ 410-11, 
413-I4+4ZG, 434,439,442.7+ 465, MO-50 
Vidyasa^+ Pandit J^vmr Clhuidia, 683 
V^igrafaapala 1+ 313-^4 
ViffTsBap^la H, 317 

VigrahapSla Ul, 319-20+ 322, 326+ 333 
Vihar» (toPtiaatrnrt), 51, 116; organhea- 
ijop ofj 142-3; education iii+ 174> 290-1; 
aichiitctiirc qf, 183, 365; Ajpka% 194; 
Yaicn'3itnan\ 271, 341+ HSe gnuiti to, 
2^2: Yuan ChKang^*! ndcreftca id+ 2^+ 
292; NlUmda NtaMwhJxa, 291 + 345,351, 
353+ 358, 365 ; 416-7, 435; «a- 

rrlicnce ffl, 307; QdanLpura Vihata, 
3U+ 341+ 345, 351, 365+ 416; uikIct 
FAI u, 331 1 al NII&M5, Bklapwadcva’a 
341; Vikraiii«liit34l+ 545+351+ 353+365+ 
416, 455; TdMhaka, ^1; al Nalaxaia 
HrUbmanltal, 343; Va^rSj^a (Gaya), 
345,416-7+ 435; Sp[na{3ura> 351; Ja^n- 
daK 35L; PindphhOim ;BodhG^ya 

365; InOucncc on culture ahrcMid, 366-7; 
under Bakhliyar lUuJji. 416; deitriKliori 
oF Mitfllim invader*, 435,472 


" Viliar"f As name for Bihar, 56 
Mjayachondra, k., 324^ 32B 
Vua.i'adiiya^ Jt,+ 270 
\1jayaKfUL,k., 322-t 316^7 
Vijay^'ditia, 346 

t'^jaaptimairat^Mdhif I6l 
Vijoinvlldai 161, 164+ 3+0 
VikraniBdEiva,k., (€h5iukya), 320 
Vilyramaditya+ title af Cupla kings, 237-9 
Vitramsill, 2%, 316+ 318+ 33|, 351+ 353+ 
364» 366| centre of Buddhhit Iraming fit 
culture, 151, 291-3; 341, 345-0+376; 
rise Pf MajSadhi-Huidi in+ 355-7 ; Tantrk 
Univimiiiry in, founded hy PAlac, 418; 
destroyed by hfudimj, 416-7, 325 
ViksepavSda, doctrine ofj 148 
Viimya, Bud^ut rcliginwi dueinline, 177+ 
M, 242+291 

Vinayaditya, k., 270 
Pfntitd, 177 
I'TA^ofainN^a, 177 

Vindhy'an mountain systemt 6^ 8, 9+ 12^ 
15,27 

Vinpfia Ehave^ 017^ 

Vipula Pillla+ 415 
Viradeva orNa^ikliara, 331, 3 H 
54S 

Virasena, 198,200 
VifcSvnra+ 442 
Vii7ayatT Mount, 189 
VLiSkhtibatla, 188. 189 
Vhflb, k. DrVai451i+ 93+ 96, 114; (Sti 
V^Ii) 

Viiln;LU, dcity+ 222-4+ 233, 257, 279-8], 
305, 334-5, 343-1, 363; 430-1+ 520-lp 
549 


Vishnugupla, 270+ 272+ 273 

Vvkbnugupia ChandradityD, k., 262+ 263 

VBhnujwt hill^, 54+411 

X’tslmupad temnle+ 519 

I7r^ Fui^, 369 

Vuhpiipuri+ 549-50 

Vili.4iditya+ 335 

Vi4varilpa+ 3i9, 370 

Viiw^ Devi+ q. of MitldlK, 339 

ViffAoaa Devi, w, arRaja Padmi Binrha, 414 

Vitihotras+ I07 

VwidihCh^mmi, 440 

15^Dad(t-i?tfni?,ta7£r+ 440 

Vivekaiiand, Swani]+ 679 

l^nvAfAon^ari, 537 

Von Gniaf, Dutch traveller, !A& 

Vrati^+ 530-31 


Vr^a5+ 94, 121, 129, 235^ 237 
Vrijjtt, 98, 104+ 109-10, 225+ 373 
Vyldi. 239, 375 


WahaM Mtrt tniHrt. 647-9; Wshabu, ihe, 
679-BO 

VValiiduI Haq ^Ybdal', Mutla, 753 

VV^siaul Haque, 648 
F15ife-i-MirrWai, 557 
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WeqiMi^Musktttqui^ 390 
War of Indcj^aict nd57), Bi 
756 

Waterways, 48-9, 181, 358, 464, 77fij 
{■Sleir QtRo/i) 

Wat-tU. Lord. 671, 672* 674 
WaHT Ali, 595j 640 
Warir Ali/lbraii*, 755. 

Wajihuddifi, ShaiU AiahanmiAcl, 7S5 

WdJcflcy, Lord, 63M 

Wheat, 37-g, 41*44 

Wilayai Ali^ 648 

Wiiktuom, Capu Thcim«* 608 

Wmr, 640 

Women* statui of^ 85, 197, 
befott! 325 172^1 18+- KauMLya 

001,235-6; bctv^'ccii a. d* 320-750, 
hrAwtxn 1206-1526, 427, 433^ Modiiii 
women, 532-3; cducaiton of, 543-4; lince 
1757, 680-84; ainaiig Adiva^, 703-4 
Wood* Sir Charlo, 717 
W oodwork, 461 


YasodA, w* oTMaliivira, 128 

Yasodhari, w. of Buddhai 139 

YawdharrnHn-VkhQU\'anjiuma, 260*1 

Vaviinitra, 152* 416 

Yasovanrum, k.. 270-1. 3J1* 316-7, 341 

Yaiovairnapura, 341, 345 

Yfiui** 234 

Yavakrita, 237 

Vavana-, {Sti Cketki} 

Yayati, 237 
Ydiyo All, 649 
Visa, hr+ m Aiaka, 226 
Yogdclra schooli 153, 154* 161^, 340 
Ytum Chwanjf, 54* t3l, 148, 260, 28&B* 
277,282, 202* 294, 296,301-2, 304, 327* 
415; in Mtlanetfi* 260# 283; ons ca’tcjca, 
283*5; food* 268; adirami, 289; educa¬ 
tion, 290; a^^lural produCUi* 300; 
Nahuida, 307 
348 

YOsuf* of Xl] Khan j 486 
YUsuf Moahbadtj MirtH, 490 


Yaj«* Shilbhadra, 665* 673 
YajnM* 222-3* 276,264,289,425 
Yabavalkya. 122-3* 124, 145, 172, 175, 
336, 374, 539 
Ya^navarmaii* 262* 268 
Tqiitrw<k, thoj 94 

Yakiha ctilt* U7-9* 120, 168, 183,202, 232 
Yduha (a) cHty, 231*233, 251, 415 
Yakaa, and poctkt> 2^ 

VAkdiapila, k., 320, 335 
Yamiua R.. 94, 300; dt^ifted, 335 
Vaabli^nnat 268 
Yanhhaiira, 128 


^afarabiid* 454* 537 
Zajfi-ud-dlQ, MaJd-iil-Miulk* 391 
^al-ud-din Maulana, 449 

Zaniindari, abolldoti of, 790-91 
Zcbuiinija* Princes, 524 
Zb-ud-Daulai Woddiii ULug:h Khan, 389 
Zia-ud-dln Barani, 404, 459 
Zin^ud-dln Aluhaddii, Mullo* 541 
Zkidlah.^azi* 435,540 
Zinoran (Champaran), 58 
Ziiin^ar Khaiir 496 
Zjdlhqar Khan [Iitciad), 500 
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